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PREFACE. 


Tu origin ef the following work must be ascribed to the duties 
which my present occupation calls upon me to perform. As the 
time spent in the study of the Scriptures, af this seminary, has not 
allowed me to lecture upon all the Epistles of Paul, it has heen my 
custom to select tltose which appeared to be the most difficult, and, 
in some respects, the most instructive and important, These arc, the 
epistles to the Romans and the Ifebrews. In respect to the latter 
cpistle, many scrious exegetical difliculties occur, to remove which 
much time and extensive study are necessary. Rut the greatest 
difficulty of all arises from the fact, that this epistle is anonymous, 
and that the Pauline origin of it has been more or less doubted or 
disputed, ever sinre the latter part of the second century, if not still 
earlier. ‘This subject [ have deemed to be very interesting and 
important; and I have endeavoured, while discharging my duty of 
Jecturing upon the epistle, to throw what light I could upon the 
dark places of its literature. 

Experience, however, has taught me, that lectures could com- 
muvicate to students but a very limited and incompetent view of 
the disputed ground, in regard to the origin of the epistle to the 
Hebrews. The exceedingly numerous quotations, and appeals to 
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writers ancient and modern, which if was necessary to make, and 
the almost cndless references to the Scriptures, which apposite 
illustration and argument required, rendered it impossible that a 
mere lecturer should communicate, or his hearer acquire and retain, 
any thing like an adequate view of the whole sabject. 

What was truce of the literary introduction to the episile, was also 
found to be true in respect to many of the most important exegetical 
difficultres connected with the interpretation of it. The young 
student, by the mere repetition or delivery of any lecture upon 
them, (however particular or plain it might be in the view of an 
experienced interpreter,) was not able to acquire such a knowledge 
as would avail thoroughly to free him from his embarrassments, or 
to render him capable of explaining such matters to others. 

The knowledge of these facts, resulting from repeated experience, 
first led me to the design of publishing, in extenso, on the epistle to 
the Hebrews. The repeated solicitations which have been made, 
that I would engage in this undertaking, might, perhaps, constitute 
some apology for embarking in it, if such an apology were necessary, 
But the time bas come, when, in our country, no apology is neces- 
sary for an effort to promote the knowledge of the holy Scriptures, 
or to cast any light upon them. There is an apprehension, at pre- 
sent, somewhat extensive and continually increasing, that no age, 
nor any body of men pertaining to it, have done αἂ which the human 
faculties, with the blessing of God, are capable of accomplishing. 
Christians, in this country, are coming more and more to believe, 
that as the church advances nearer to that state, in which ‘ the 
knowledge of the Lord shail fill the earth as the waters cover the 
seas,” a better understanding of the Scriptures may be confidently 
hoped for and expected. It cannot be rationally supposed, that this 
will be communicated by a miraculous interposition. [t must result 
from candid, patient, long-continued, and radical investigation of 
the languaye and idiom of the sacred writers. Interpretations 
a priori have long enough had their sway in the church; and it is 
very manifest, that a more judicious and truly Protestant mode of 
thinking and reasoning, in respect to the interpretation of the Serip- 
tures, has commenced, and bids fair to be extensively adopted. 

Whether the following slects will contribute to aid this great 
object, must be left to the readers of them to decide. I can only 
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say, that I have aimed at the decomplishment of this end, and that, 
if I have failed in respect to it, one great design of my undertaking 
and labours is defeated. 

Probably some of my readers may think, that the introductory 
dissertations arc more extended than was necessary, and that they 
are too minute and circumstantial. My only reply to this is, that 
an acquaintance with what has of late years been done, and with 
what is now doing, to shake the credit of our epistle, and to eject it 
from the canon of sacred writings to which appeal can be made in 
proof of Scripture doctrine, would of itself be an ample apology for 
all the pains [ have taken, and all the minuteness of cxamination 
into which I have gone. Should it be said, that the German writers, 
whom | have opposed, are as yet unknown im this country, and that 
if was inexpedient to make them huown; the allegation would only 
show how little acquainted the person who makes it is, with the 
actual state of our present knowledge, and with the relations in 
which we stand to the German authors. Our youth are every day 
resorling to Germany for education ; our colleges are filling up with 
professors who have been educated there; the language of Germany 
is becoming an object of classical study in our public seminaries of 
learning; and in a multitude of ways, through the medium of trans- 
lations as well as by the knowledge of the German language, is 
the literature of Germany producing an iniluence upon our 
own. 

In this state of things, the attacks made upon the Pauline origin, 
or upon the canonical credit, of the epistle to the Licbrews, cannot 
be kept back from the knowledge of our intelligent and industrious 
students. Jt is better, thercfure, to meet the whole matter with an 
open face, fairly to examine it, and either to yield to the force of 
arguments sugge-ted by the critics of the old world, or to combat 
them in such a way as ellectually to defend the positions which 
we take. Christian candour and impartiality demand this. The 
day of awhority in the church is passed by; it is to be hoped, that 
the day of sound reason and of argument is to follow. It is better to 
convince men by an appeal to their understandings and their hearts, 
than it is to terrify them by holding the rod of authority over them, 
or to deter them from speaking out their convictions by arguments 
ad invedium. These are the never-failing resource of minds, which 
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are conscious of possessing no better ‘means than such, of convincing’ 
others, and which naturally resort to those which are most within 
their reach. 

Our religion sechs no concealment; it fears no assaults. If it 
will not stand the test of sober reason and of argument, it will not 
long have place in the world among enlightened men. Those who 
shrink from such tests, and declaim agains( the use of our reason, 
show their want of confidence in the cause which they profess to 
espouse. If they did but know it, they are already half won over 
to the ranks of doubters or of unbelievers. 

On the subjects of interpretation, one may well say, ‘* Drink 
deep, or taste not.” A halt-illuminated interpreter doubts every 
thing, and sees nothing clearly. Would God, the rising generation 
of those who are devoted to the study of the Divine word, might 
feel deeply penetrated with the truth of this! [t would be an event 
highly auspicious to the causo of truth in the world. 

In the new translation of the Epistle to the Llebrews which is here 
furnished, it has been my object to give a more exact view of the 
features of the original Greek, than is presented by our common 
English version. Of all the tasks which an interpreter performs, 
this is the most difficult. To make some hind of translation, is 
indeed a very easy thing; to follow on in the tracks of some other 
interpreter, is equally casy. But to translate, sv as to make an 
author, who has composed in another language, altogether intel- 
ligible, and yet preserve all the shades, and colouring, and nice 
transitions, and (so far as may be) even the idioms themselves of 
the original, is the very highest and most ‘difficult work which an 
interpreter is ever called to perform. A trauslation, faithfully pre- 
senting the original, is in ifselfa commentary It is the sum of all 
an interpreter’s labours, exhibited in the briefest manner possible, 
Hence the little success that has attended most of the versions 
which have been made of the Scriptures. ‘Their authors have either 
abridged or paraphrascd the original; more commonly the latter. 
Neither is admissible, in a translation truly faithful. Whether 1 
have shunned the one and the other, must be left to the judgment 
of the reader. 

I much prefer the Saxon English for a version of the Bible. 
J have accordingly chosen it whenever I could, and have purposely 
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avoided substituting Latinizin’s English in its room, unless a regard 
to the meaning of the original compelled me to do it. 

It is proper to advertise the reader, that in the translation [ have 
purposely avoided the usual division into chapters and verses, which 
is exhibited in our common editions of the Scriptures. I have done 
this, because the sense is sometimes disturbed by it, and the reader 
is unwarily led to associate things together in a manner which the 
writer of the cpistle never intended. 

The words or phrases which are supplied in the translation, and 
which are not expressed in the original Greek, I have uniformly 
included in brackets, so that the reader may at once see the extent 
of the liberty that has been taken in order to render the version 
more explicit. 

For the sake of accommodation, the designation of the chapters 
and verses is made upon ‘the margin; and the larger pauses mark 
the end of a verse, when they occur in a line that is opposite to any 
number designating a verse. 

I have, in most cases, repeated the greater part of the translation, 
in printing the commentary or notes upon the original. This has 
been done merely to save the reader the trouble of turning con- 
tinually back to the version, which is often tedious, and always 
inconvenient. Bit 1 have not been careful always to repeat 
verbatim, in the notes, the words of the translation, as they stand 
at the commencenicnt of the volume. In fact, the reader may 
regard the version at the head of the volume, and that contained 
among the notes, as two different versions. ‘They were, for the 
most part, made at different times, and in a measure independently 
of each other. ‘The former is that on which 1 have bestowed most 
pains as to diction. ‘The latter is merely designed to facilitate the 
labours of the student. 

The translation is followed by a continuous commentary upon the 
whole epistle. When difficulties demanded special and extended 
investigation, 1 have thrown the result of such investigation into 
Excursus at the end. There, subjects of difficulty can be treated, 
and studied, with more convenience and more fully, than if inter- 
mixed with the usual series of exegetical notes. 

I have consulted commentaries both anciont and moadern, while 
composing the exegetical part of the work. Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
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and Theophylact, are the ancient ifterpreters, who may be read 
with much interest, and with some profit. 1 owe to them not a few 
hints, which [ regard as valuable. From more recent critics 1 have 
derived very considerable aid, which I would gratefully acknow- 
ledge. After all, I have examined other writers, rather for the 
sake of correcting or enlarging my own impressions, than for the 
sake of abridging or condensing their works. My uniform method 
of study has been, to exhaust the resources of my own mind before 
I applied to others for help. But I have neither despised nor neg- 
lected this help; nor have I, in any case, followed the opinion of 
any critic, unless I was satisfied with the reasons which he gives for 
it. Critics of very different scntiments and views, I have consulted. 
Impartial investigation demanded this; and 1 shoald be but ill 
satisfied, in respect to the discharge of my own duty, if 1 had not 
done it. 

The interpretations which I have adopted and defended, are the 
result of long-continued and often-repeated labour and study. ‘This, 
however, does not of itself enhance their value to the reader. They 
must stand by their own internal valne, if they do stand, and not 
by the length of time during which they have been coming into 
existence. 

I have not made it an object to transcribe other commentators, 
and continually to refer to them. It is a mode of commentary to 
which 1 have a dislike; particularly so, when it is carried to the 
excess to which many interpreters have carried it. I have there- 
fore retreated as far from it as my views of usefulness and propriety 
would permit me to do. The reader wiil have, at least, one 
advantage from this. Ile will not be compelled, merely agere 
actum, to read over what he had read before. 

To say, that critical commentaries on the Scriptures, of the 
higher kind, are wanting in the English language, would be only to 
repeat what every biblical student has long felt and confessed, ‘The 
time has come, when this evil ought, if possible, to be redressed. 
Whether the attempt to assist in this great work, which 1 have made 
in the following sheets, can he justly regarded as a successful one, 
is not for the writer to judge, 

It will be understood, of course, that the work is designed for 
students in theology, and for those who engage in a truly critical 
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study of (ce Neripfures. With commentaries designed for the edifi- 
cation of Christian readers at large, 1 believe the English world is 
better supplied than any other part of Christendom. Fenry, 
Patrick, Guise, Orton, Doddridge, Brown, Clark, Scatt, and 
others, have published works of this nature. [tis not my design to 
occupy the ground which they have already occupied. The reader 
of my work must not expect sermonizing commentary, but an 
attempt at philological and critical interpretation. Cuique suum. 
I bless God for raising up such commentators as those just men- 
tioned, for Christians at large; but the professed interpreters of his 
word need other aid, and that very different from what their works 
alfor], in order to attain a fundamentally critical knowledge of the 
original Scriptures. 

In regard to the Exeursus, different opinions will not improbably 
be entertained respecting them. The expediency of them, their 
length, and the correctness of some of the positions which they 
advance, may all be called in question. In matters so difficult and 
delicate, and which have so long been the theme of controversy, it 
cannot be expected that there will be, at once, an entire and uni- 
versal agreement of opinion. The writer of these shects does not 
venture to flatter bimself with the expectation, that all will adopt 
his views. Of one thing, however, he is very confident; and this 
is, that he claims no authority of any kind over the opinions of 
others. But he thinks it proper to express his sincere desire, that 
those who may difler from him as to some of the opinions advanced 
in the Excursus, or in the body of the work, would thoroughly 
examine the subjects in respect to which they may think him erro- 
neous, before they pass sentence of condemnation. It is not too 
much, moreover, to request, that they would assign their reasons 
why they differ from him. [n this way, differences of opinion may 
ultimately aid in the discovery of truth, with respect to dark and 
difficult subjects, and so prove to be of real utility to the church. 

Subjects of high and awfal interest in religion should not be 
treated with obtrusive confidence, nor with presumption. I shall 
most thankfully accept any better light than I now have, let it come 
from what quarter it may. Being a Protestant, and nullius addictus 
jurare in verba magistri, [ deem it not unreasonable to expect, that 
where I may be in the wrong, I may be convinced by argument, not 
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silenced by authority. Appeals should ever be made, by Pro- 
testants, to the understanding, not ad invidiam, nor to current or 
popular prejudice. 

With these explanations of my siews and feelings, I submit the 
work to the friends of exegetical study, not without much solicitude 
as to the opinion which the wise and the good may entertain 
respecting it; but still, with some expectation, that it may serve to 
aid such as are aiming to attain a critical knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, or, at least, excite some to efforts which shall end in the pro- 
duction of better Commentaries on the Scriptures than are yet 
before the public. 

The responsibility of publishing a work like the present, is very 
great. It is one from which 1 should shrink, if, on the whole, I 
could come to the conclusion, that duty permitted ino to decline it. 
As my conviction now is, I must venture to commit it to God, and 
to the Christian public, hoping that it may contribute, in some mea- 
sure, to advance the knowledge of avery interesting portion of his 
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Whuarrvenr fears may have been entertained respecting the appli- 
cation of the principles of criticism to the Sacred Text, and whatever 
doubts may have Jed somé to decry the cultivation of that species of 
knowledge which has for its object the grammatical and philological 
interpretation of that text, it is now almost universally admitted, 
that such operations are indispensable to the attainment of a solid 
and satisfactory acquaintance with its contents. The peculiar 
exigencies of the times call for a more than ordinary attention to such 
subjects, and a richer stock of materials specially adapted to faciti- 
tate their study. Vor, with all the progress which has been made 
in matters of general Biblical research, and all the diligence which 
has been applied to the exposition of the Scriptures, the want of 
strictly philological and exegetical commentary has been severely 
felt, both by divines and theological students, and by a very con- 
siderable portion of intelligent and well-educated Christians, whose 
habits of reading bring them into constant contact with difficulties 
which only such commentary can remove. 


To engage in labours of this description, few were better qualified 
than Professor Stuart. Intimately acquainted with the minutiz of 
Hebrew and Greek Grammar; familiar with the diversities which 
characterize the style of the Sacred Writers ; trained by long study 
of the laws of Biblical exegesis tu a matured and refined tact in 
sizing the point, the bearing, the various shades and ramifications 
of meaning which are couched under the sacred phraseology ; 
versed in the theological learning of Germany; imbued with a sin- 
cere love of Divine truth, and a profound reverence for its dictates ; 
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and, withal, endowed with a minty and richly cultivated intellect— 
his talents and acquirements pecgligrly fitted him for translating 
and commenting upon the Epistle to the [lebrews :—a task replete 
with difficulties, but which he has here performed with so much 
credit to himself, and so much advantage to the church of God. 


The ordeal to which this important portion of Scripture has been 
subjected by the wild and extravagant hypotheses of some of the 
master-spirits of Germany, rendered it a matter of imperious neces- 
sity that it should be submitted to a fresh and full investigation. 
This, the perusal of the introductory part of the voleme will prove 
that the author has successfully done. Questions respecting style, 
authorship, and interpretation, which men of such celebrity as Eich- 
horn, Bertholdt, De Wette, and others, were considered to have 
completely set at rest, have received the most patient and rigid 
consideration ; and, in most instances triumphautly, in all more 
or less satisfactorily, the very reverse of their conclusions has been 
shewn to be in accordance with the real facts of the case. 


The very favourable reception which the former edition of the 
work has met with in this country, and the continued and increasing 
demand which there has been for copies since it was exhausted, 
have induced the present publishers to bring out a new and correct 
impression. May the Divine blessing accompany its more extended 
circulation, that a more general taste for the close and accurate 
study of the Sacred Oracles may be created, and a more intimate 
acquaintance with this important Epist!« promoted ! 


E. HENDERSON, 


Lonvow, September 24, 1833, 


COMMENTARYN 


INTRODUCTION. 


& 1. Preliminary Remarks. 


No part of the New Testament has occasioned so much difference of 
opimon, and given rise to so much literary discussion among critics, as 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. The principal reason of this scems to be, 
that this epistle does not exhibit, cither in the beginning of it or else- 
where, any express evidence of having been addressed to any particular 
church, nor any designation of the author’s name. Jf it had been 
exptessly imsertbed to a particular church, and if the author had o1igi- 
nally »ffixed his name to it, there would of course have becn as little 
occasion for dispute, respecting the persons to whom it was addressed, 
or πὰ regard to the author of it, as there has been in the case of the 
epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, or Galatians. 

At an early period of the Christian era, the eastern and the western 
churches were divided in opmien respecting the author and canonical 
authority of this cpistle. 1n modern times, and especially of late, every 
topic which its literary histury could sugg st, has been the subject of 
animated discussion. It has been disputed whether it is an epistle, an 
essay, or a homily : whether it was written by Paul, Apollos, Barnabas, 
Clement of Rome, or by some other person ; and whether it was origi- 
nally written in Ilebrew or in Greek. There has also been a difference 
of opinion as to the place where, and the time when, it was written. On 
every one of these topics, critics have been and still are divided. Nor 
has this division been occasioned merely by a difference in theological 
opmions, The subjects of dispute have, in this case, been generally re- 
garded rather as topics of literature, than of religious sentiment or doc- 
trine. Men of very different views and feelings, in other respects, have 
often been found united in the same ranks, when questions respecting the 
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epistle to the Hebrews have been disputed. Such too is the case, even 
at the present time, All the learning and ability, which have as yet 
been summoned to the contest, have failed to achieve a victory 80 com- 
plete, as to bring about a gencral acknowledgment that all ground for 
further dispute 1s fairly removed. 

The student who is unacquainted with these facts, and who has merely 
read the epistle to the I{ebrews with the same views and feelings which 
he has entertained while reading the acknowledged epistles of Paul, 
finds himself thrown into a situation not a little perplexing, when he 
begins to make such critical inquiries respecting the epistle in question, 
as are usually made respecting any ancient witing. He finds philolo- 
gists and critics, of great reputation in the church, strangely divided 
and opposed to cach other, in respect to every topic to be examined. 
What he reads in one author, which perhaps for a tune satisfies his 
mind, he finds controverted, shaken, or overthrown by another ; who 
again, in his turn, reccives castigation from a third; while a fourth, ἃ 
fifth, and a siath, differ each from all his predecessors. The curiosity of 
the inquirer thus becomes roused, and he begins to pursue some train of 
thought or investigation, with the hope, or perhaps with confidence, that 
it will lead him to an important and satisfactory result. Ile presses for- 
ward with cazerness, peruses and te-peruses modern critics, dives into 
the recesses of the ancient ones, and finds, perhaps, after all his tal, 
that he has been pursuing a phantom, which reeedes as fast as he 
advances. Perplexed with doubt, and wearied at last with the pursuit, he 
becomes exposed to the danger of entirely abandoning his object, or of 
settling down in the cold and comfortless conclusion, that nothing satis~ 
factory can he known in regard to it. 

Such, or not much unlike to this, will be the experience. T believe, of 
nearly every one who sets out with his mind unfettered by any notions 
of carly education, and determined serously and thoroughly to investi- 
gate and weigh for himscif all the evidence which can be found, in 
respect to the topics suggested by the litcrary history of the epistle to 
the Hebrews. He who begins such an investigation, with his mind 
already made up that Paul wrote this epistle, and directed it to the 
Hebrews of Palestine, may indecd spare himself most of the perplexity, 
in which an inquirer of the class just named, will be involved. But 
then, if his mind is already made up, what need is there of further 
investigation? And why not spare himself the time and trouble which 
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Minds of a different order, however, will doubtless wish to examine 
for themselves; to “ prove all things,” and then “to hold fast that 
which is good,” if indeed they may be able to distinguish what is of this 
character. It is for such that the following investigations are intended ; 
and it is only to persons of this class, that they can be particularly use- 
ful, even supposing that they are conducted in such a manner as the 
subject demands. The wiiter commenced them in the discharge of his 
duty, as a lecturer upon the epistle in question. He found many 
unforesecn and unexpected obstacles in his path. ΠΕ had been accus- 
tomed, with those around him, to regard Paul as the anthor of the 
epistle to the Tlebiews ; and he did not well know, until he came to 
examine, how long, and how extensively, this had been doubted. Men 
of high reputation in the church, and who adimtted the canonical 
authouty of the epistle, he found to have been doubtful in regard to the 
question, Who was the author of τῇ ? Neither Luther nor Calvin admitted 
it to be from the hand of Paul; and so early, at least, as the latter part 
of the second century, more or less of the Western churches seem to 
have disputed or reyeeted its anthority. 

With such facts before him, he beeame deeply mterested in the sub- 
ject, and resolved, if possible, to satisfy his own mind. For this pur- 
pose, he dircrted his attention principally toward the ogiginal sources of 
evidence, although he has not neglected any writer of importance among 
modern critics. The results of his investigation he now gives to the 
public, τὰ hope that if they do not serve to satisfy the minds of others, 
they will, at least, excite some to engage in the discussion of the topics 
presented, until, sooner or later, light enough is poured in, to scatter 
the remaining darkness which rests upon them. 


§ 2. Is the epistle to the Hebrews appropriately called an epistle, or 
asd a homely or essay ? 


Berger, a late critic of some eminence and considerable acuteness, 
has advanced and endeavoured to support the opinion, that this epistle 
(so called) wag orginally a homily or address to some assembly of 
Christians, which was afterwards reduced to writing by some of the 
preacher’s friends or hearers. Others also have duubted, whether it is 
properly named an epistle. But none have argued on this topic so much 
at length, or with so much effort, as Berge:. On this account, it may 
be proper bricfly to consider the principal arguments which he has 
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advanced ; briefly, because the topic seems not to be of sufficient 
importance to justify one for occupying much time in the discussion 
.of it. 

(1.) ‘ The writer himself of the epistle to the Hebrews,’ says Berger, 
‘calls it λόγος παρακλήσεως, a hortatory address, xiii. 22, which 
tccords well with the contents of the piece.’ 

But Paul, one may reply, often uses the word παρακαλέω in hid 
epistles. May not, then, an epistle of his in which παρακαλέω is used, 
be appropriately enough styled a λόγος παρακλήσεωςῖ May not any 
epistle, containing precept and exhortation, be so denominated? An 
instance exactly in point, is the circular letter respecting the question 
about circumcision, sent by the apostolic council at Jerusalem to the 
churches in Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia; which is called a παράκληοις, 
Acts xv. 31. The words of Luke are, ‘‘ When they had read, [the 
epistle,] they rejoiced ἐπὶ τῇ παρακλήσει.᾽" 

(2.) ‘The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews uses λαλεῖν instead of 
γράφειν ; which is rather characteristic of a hortatory address than an 
epistle.’ 

But an appeal to the Greek Concordance shews that λαλεῖν is used 
every where in the epistles contained in the New Testament; and a cor- 
responding word, of the same import, is in fact used in the epistolary 
style of all nations and languages. No evidence, therefore, in favour of 
Berger’s opinion, can be deduced from such an usage in the epistle to 
the Hebrews. 

(3.) Berger supposes the basis of our present epistle to the Hebrews 
to have been the address of Paul to the church at Antioch in Pisidia, as 
recorded in Acts xiii. 14—41. Some disciple and friend of his, he con- 
jectures, reduced this discourse to writing, commenting or enlarging 
upon various parts of it; and finally adding of himself, to the original 
discourse, the four last verses of our piesent epistle. [1 is to these four 
verses he supposes the copyist to refer, when he says, ‘‘ 1 have written 
to you διὰ βραχέων, briefly,” viz. by adding only the four last verses of 
the epistle, as properly his own. 

To these considerations we may reply, first, that the address of Paul 
to the church of Antioch, in Pisidia, exhibits two very important topics, 
as prominent parts of the discourse, which are not at all commented on 
(one of them is not even adverted to) in the epistle to the Hebrews; I mean 
the subject of John the Baptist’s testimony concerning Christ, and the 
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, resurrection of Jesus, Acts xiii. 24, 25, 30—37. Would it not be 
strange, that a commentator should entirely pass by the prominent topics 
of the discourse which he designed to explain or enforce ? 

Secondly, διὰ βραχέων ἐπίστειλα ὑμῖν does not admit of the reference 
which Berger supposes ; for it is necessarily connected with the preceding 
part of the epistle to the Hebrews, and not (as he asserts) with the suc- 
ceeding part ; to which it can be attached only by doing violence to the 
ordinary laws of language. 

(4.) * The word ἀμὴν, in Hebrews xiii. 21, shews that the original 
discourse ended there, and that what follows is only an addition made 
by the transcriber.’ 

The answer is, that ἀμὴν here stands after a dozology, where Paul 
always inserts it; and he frequently introduces it in this way in the very © 
middle of his letters. FE. g. Rom. i. 25. ix. 5. xi. 36. xv. 33. xvi. 20. 
Gal. i. 5. Eph. iii, 21. ete. It follows, that in this case, the insertion 
of ἀμὴν cannot afford any valid proof that our epistle ended with it. 

(5.) ‘The whole epistle is a regular series of reasoning, a connected 
chain of discourse; like to an essay ora homily, and not after the man- 
ner of a familiar letter.’ 

But, it may well be asked in reply to this, May not and do not men 
reason, and regularly discuss subjects, in familiar letters or epistles ? 
Has not Paul discussed and reasoned in his epistles to the Romans, the 
Galatians, the Ephesians, and in others? Is there any more regularity 
of structure in the epistle to the Hebrews, than there is in that to the 
Romans? Surely the regularity and orderly discussion, exhibited by 
any composition, can never prove that this composition was not an 
epistle. At most, it can only serve to show that it was not an ordinary 
epistle on topics of little moment. Nor because a great part, or even 
the.whole, of an epistle is of such a tenor, that it might have been 
spoken as an address ur a homily, will it prove that it was not originally, 
or was not designed to be, an epistle. For every species of composi- 
tion in use among men, is employed in epistolary writing. 

The reasons of Berger, then, for the opinion which he has advanced, 
will not bear the test of examination. I may add, that the whole ques- 
tion is but little if anything better than logomachy. Of what conse- 
quence ‘can it be, whether the so-called epistle to the Hebrews, was, in 
its first conception, designed to be an epistle or a homily? But what- 
ever the original design was, I cannot believe, with Berger, that our 
epistle is a kind of commentary on an original discourse of Paul. That 
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the author (the original anthor) of the epistle wrote down his own con- 
ceptions, or at least dictated them to an amanuensis, appears to mc so 
deeply stamped on every part of the composition, that it seems hardly 
possible for a discerning and unprejudiced reader not to perceive it. 
But whether or not the author first spoke the words which the letter 
contains, to some assembly, and afterwards reduced them to writing, 
can make no difference as to the tenor and gencral character of the 
epistle; so that dispute about this would be only dispute about the 
name to be given to the writing; and how would this differ from logo- 
machy ? 

However, if this must be disputed, we can easily satisfy ourselves 
respecting it. The address every where is like that of an epistle, viz. 
in the second person plural; with the single exception, that the writer 
occasionally uses a κοίνωσις, that is, he includes himself with those 
whom he addresses, and so employs the first person plural. But this is 
ἃ practice so common in epistolary correspondence, that it occasions ne 
difficulty in the case under consideration. 

It is true, the mode of address would be the same in regard to the 
particular just noticed, if the epistle had originally been a homily. 
But other particulars render such a supposition utterly inadmissible. 
The epistle every where supposes the persons addressed to be absent 
from the writer, not present before him, as in the case of a homily. 
How could he, in a homily, ask them to ‘pray that he might be 
restored to them?” Heb. xiii. 19. How could he promise to ‘ make 
them a visit, in company with Timothy, if he should come speedily ?” 
ΧΙ. 23. The first of these cases, at least, belongs to that part of the 
epistle, which Berger acknowledges to be the original discourse of Paul. 

I add, that I am unable to see how any one can well imagine, (as 
Berger does, and as Origen long ago conjectured,) that the hand of a 
commentator is discernible in this epistle. The whole tenor of it, from 
beginning to end, contradicts this. Did ever any writing come more 
warmly and fully from the heart? Here is no patchwork; no congeries 
of heterogeneous materials; no designed, exegetical commentary ; no 
trace of a copyist or reporter. It is one uniform, unbroken, continuous 
work; produced by the mighty impulse of one and the same mind, 
fraught with knowledge of the subject which it discusses, glowing with 
benevolent feelings toward those who are addressed, and agitated with 
alarm at the danger to which they are exposed. Sooner should I think 
of dividing into parcels the Iliad, the Eneid, or the Paradise Lost, and 
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assigning respective parts to different poets, than of introducing the 
hand of a copyist, or a mere commentator, into the epistle to the 
Hebrews, He it written where, when, or by whom it may have been, 
one mind performed the great work, and stamped it with characteristics 
too plain to be obscured, too deep to be erased. 


§ 3. General considerations respecting the present inscription to the 
epistle. 

In what latitude is the word Hebrews, used in the inscription to this 
epistle, to be understood ? 

Certainly not as designating al? Hebrews of every country. To the 
unbelieving Jews most evidently it was not addressed. From beginning 
to end, the persons addressed are regarded as having made a professioz 
of the Christian faith; for the great object of the epistle, ag all agree, 
is ἴα guard them against apostacy from this faith. 

To the belreving Jews of every country, it could not have been pri- 
marily and immediately addressed. It is altogether improbable that all 
such, in every country, were in special danger of apostacy, when this 
letter was written. We know from the epistles of Paul, that many 
churches planted by him, and made up in part of Jews, were, at the 
period when our epistle must have been written, in a very flcurishing 
condition, and eminent for Christian faith and holiness of life. Other 
circumstances mentioned in the epistle, and pertaining to those whom 
he addressed, cannot be applied to all the believing Hebrews of that 
period. ‘The writer speaks of the great fight of afflictions and the loss 
of property, to which those had been subjected for the sake of religion 
whom he addresses, x. 32—-34 ; occurrences which surely had not taken 
place, in every church where Jews were found. 

A still more convincing argument, in favour of the sentiment just 
advanced, is drawn from what the writer himself has stated, at the close 
of his letter. He asks the prayers of those whom he addresses, that he 
may be speedily restored to them, xiii. 19; and promises, if Timothy 
return in a short time, that he will in his company pay them a visit, 
xiii. 23. He could not mean that he would, in company with Timothy, 
visit all the churches where Jews were to be found throughout the world. 
And could Timothy be known to them all? Or could the circumstances 
of Timothy, and of the writer himself, be so well known by them all, 
as the manner of address here necessarily supposes ? 

These considerations render it quite clear, that whosoever the ITebrews 
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were that are named by the present inscription, they must have been 
those of some particular church and country. And even if we pay no 
regard to the inscription, (but suppose it, after some time had elapsed, 
to have been affixed to the epistle by another hand, as it probably 
was,) the fact that Jewish converts are addressed, and such too as 
belonged to some particular church or region, is, from the internal 
evidence of the epistle just stated, too plain to admit of any considerable 
doubt. 


84. To what church was the epistle to the Hebrews written ἢ 


A question replete with difficulties, and which has been much agitated 
by late critics. We can easily satisfy ourselves, that the epistle was 
designed for Jewish converts ; and exclusively (in a certain sense of this 
word) designed for them, i. 6. originally adapted to them throughout, 
in its texture and mode of reasoning. But where did these converts 
live? No salutation, such as stands at the head of nearly all the- 
apostolic cpistles, gives us information on this point. The conclusion 
of the letter, moreover, contains nothing definite enough to settle this 
question. We are left, then, to gather from ecclesiastical tradition and 
from internal evidence, such information as is necessary to determine it. 
But the first of these has been regarded by many critics, particularly 
by recent ones, as too indefinite or too imperfect to satisfy the mind of 
an inquirer; and the second is so indeterminate, at least it has been 
often considered so indeterminate, as to afford no convincing evidence, 
but rather to give occasion for constant diversity of opinion. The same 
passages, for example, have often been quoted, in some instances, to 
support conclusions directly opposed to each other ; and in other cases, 
definite conclusions have been drawn in support of pa-ticular opinions, 
from texts which appear to be capable of conveying only a general idea. 

The task of examining the principal opinions which have been 
advanced in respect to the original destination of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, is tedious and appalling; but it has become absolutely neces- 
sary to every one, who makes any just pretensions to acquaintance with 
the literary history of this epistle. I shall be as brief as the nature of 
the discussion, and justice to the arguments of others, will permit; and 
I shail examine only those opinions which the authors of them have 
endeavoured to support by arguments, omitting a particular discussion 
of those which have been thrown out as mere conjecture. For a mere 
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conjecture that the epistle was directed to Jewish converts at Rome, in 
Spain, or at Babylon, (such conjectures have been macle by critics of 
no small note,) is sufficiently answered by a conjecture that it was 
directed to Jewish converts at some other place. If no weight be laid 
in the scales, it requires none to adjust the balance. 

In our investigation respecting the question under consideration, we 
meet with critics who have maintained, that the epistle was written to 
Jewish Christians in Galatia; at Thessalonica; at Corinth; or to dis- 
persed Hebrews in Asia Minor at large, who had fled from Palestine in 
order to avoid the persecutions to which they were there exposed. The 
majority of critics, however, have held, as nearly all the ancieut churches 
did, that the epistle was directed to the Hebrews of Palestine. 1 
proceed to examine each of these opinions, in the order here suggested. | 


§ 5. Was the Epistle written to the Church in Galatia? 


The opinion, that the epistle was directed to Jewish converts in Gala- 
tia, has been advanced and maintained with no small degree of acute- 
ness and learning by Storr, late Professor of Theology at the University 
of Tiibingen. I shall present a summary of the arguments which he 
uscs to establish it; and in order to avoid repetition, and also to render 
the discussion as perspicuous as may be, I shall examine the validity of 
each argument, as it is adduced. 

He begins by observing, that the epistle to the Hebrews could not be 
directed to the church in Palestine, because it appears from Heb. ii. 3, 
that the persons to whom it was addressed were not such as heard 
Christ speak in person; from xii. 4, and xiii. 7, that they had as yet 
suffered no bloody persecution ; and from vi. 10, xiii. 3, 10, and x. 34, 
that so far from having received charity from other churches, they had 
themselves contributed to the support of others. Now, as neither of 
these things can, in his view, be truly said respecting the church in 
Palestine, he concludes, that our epistle must have been directed to 
some church abroad. 

I shall not stop here to cxamine, whether a proper interpretation of 
the passages on which he relics to support his opinion, will in fact sup- 
port it, as this subject must be examined in another place. I must 
cuntent myself, at present, with simply remarking, that if he has rightly 
De oan the texts to which he refers, they only serve to show, at most, 

at the church in Palestine was not the one to which the epistle was 
directed ; leaving the question still untouched, whether it was sent, as 
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he maintains, to the church in Galatia. As my present intention is to 
examine only positive arguments in favour of his opinion, I pass this 
consideration without further remark. 

Most, if not all of the arguments on which Storr relies, are grounded 
on what he supposes to be probabilities. The general nature of them 
may be thus stated. ‘‘ Certain facts relative to the Galatians and the 
Hebrews, are known from history, and from the epistles which bear 
their names. But these facts cannot well be accounted for on any other 
ground, than by the supposition, that the epistles to the Hebrews and 
Galatians were cotemporaneously written, and directed severally to the 
Jewish and Gentile parts of the same church. This being admitted, 
several things, otherwise strange or inexplicable, may be easily accounted 
for; and consequently, we may or must admit such a composition and 
direction of these epistles.” 

Let us examine the particulars, which go to make up the general 

. argument that I have just stated. 

(1.) ‘* As the epistle to the Hebrews was not written to the churches 
in Palestine, and as all the churches abroad consisted of a mixture of 
Jews and Gentiles, it is a singularity very striking, and at first appearance 
inexplicable, how it should come to pass that the epistle to the Gala- 
tians is written exclusively to Gentile converts, and the epistle to 
the Hebrews exclusively to Jewish ones. But all appearance of 
difficulty vanishes, if we suppose that the two epistles were sent, at the 
same time, to the church in Galatia; each to the respective party for 
whom it was intended. A supposition which removes such difficulties, 
must be regarded as a probable one.” 

This supposition is not wanting in ingenuity; and at first view, it may 
be regarded as not being destitute of probability. But then, the critic 
must ask, How far can we be allowed to draw conclusions, in respect to 
subjects of this nature, from mere conjectural probabilities? I may 
conjecture thousands of circumstances, in themselves probable, which 
would liberate me from difficulties presented by particular passages, or 
by whole books of the Old Testament and the New; on which conjec- 
tures, however, it would be very uncritical and unsafe for me to build 
conclusions, in respect to any matter of fact. Even if we allow the 
probability, then, of Storr’s conjecture, it cannot add much real weight 
to the cause which he endeavours to support. 

Such a probability, however, cannot well be allowed. There are 
circumstances, in the epistles to the Galatians and the Hebrews, relative 
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to the condition of the persons respectively addressed, which serve to. 
evince, that the Galatian church could not, at the same time, have been 

addressed by both of these letters. This I shall have farther occasion to 
show, in the sequel. In the mean time, it may suffice to remark here, 
that it is far from being ccrtain, as Storr assumes it to be, that the 
epistle to the Galatians is addressed exclusively to Gentile converts. 
When the apostle speaks of their being “‘ shut up under the law, before 
the gospel was preached ;” and of * the law having been their instructer 
to bring them to Christ,” Gal. iii. 23,24; can those whom he thus 
addresses have been only Gentiles? And when he speaks of their 
‘having been in a state of minority before Christ came;” of their “having 
been νήπιοι, and in bondage to the elements of the world,” i.e. the 

ritual ceremonies of the Mosaic law, Gal. iv. 1—3; it seems to be very 

far from being obvious that only Gentile converts are addressed. Indeed, 

so plainly do these passages ‘appear to respect Jews, that a critic of no 

less note than Nocsselt, considers it as certain, that Jewish converts only 

are addressed in the epistle to the Galatians; an opinion incapable, 

no doubt, of being defended, but still serving to show that Storr has, in 

the case before us, taken much more for granted than can be readily 

allowcd. 

Moreover, it is not so sexgular as Storr represents it to be, that Jewish 
conyerts should be exclusively addressed in one case, and Gentile oues in 
another. The chureh at Ephesus, for example, consisted, beyond all 
doubt, of a mixture of Jews and Gentiles. Yct, in tho epistle which 
Paul wrote to them, he has addressed only the Gentiles, (τὰ ἔθνη 
ἀκροβυστία, Eph. ii. 11, also iit, 1.) But who ever thought it necessary, 
in order to account for this, to suppose that Paul also wrote another 
letter, at the same time, to the Jewish part of the church at Ephesus ? 

Besides, what object could be answered by writing two separate let- 
ters at the same time? Was it not a matter of course, that the whole 
church should be made acquainted with an apostolic letter to one part of 
it? Is there not abundant evidence, that the letters of the apostles were 
regarded and treated by the early churches as encyclical, or (as we call 
them) circulars? When Peter wrote his second epistle to various churches 
in Asia Minor, he adverts to Paul’s epistles as being already known to 
them, 2 Pet. iii. 16. And when Clement of Rome, within the first 
century, wrote his epistle to the Corinthians, he made extracts from 
nearly all the epistles of Paul, without even naming them; which 
certainly implies, that he regarded the Corinthian church as being 
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already well acquainted with them, Such being the state of knowledge 
respecting the apostolic epistles, in the early churches, it is a very 
improbable supposition, that either the epistle to the Galatians, or that 
to the Hebrews, was designed to be kept secret from the Jewish or 
Gentile Christians in Galatia, if written to them. Indeed, an arrange- 
nent of this nature would have worn the appearance of a worldly 
policy, and of a kind of double-dealing ; which is far from being cha- 
racteristic of Paul, and which would have served rather to alienate than 
to reconcile those who were ready to renounce his authority. 

The possibility, that the two letters should have been written at the 
same time, may, for the sake of argument, be conceded. But the 
necessity of such a supposition, on grounds alleged by Storr, is contra- 
dicted by the state of the epistle to the Ephesians, which is addressed to 
Gentiles only. If the probability of it has not already been shown to be 
little or nothing ; in the sequel, I trust, this will be made satisfactorily 
apparent. 

(2.) ‘ The epistle to the Hebrews,” says Storr, ‘‘has no salutation, 
(which all the other epistles of Paul have ;) it wants the usual greeting 
at the close; and it nowhere exhibits the name of the author. These 
facts, now, are easily accounted for, if we suppose that this epistle was 
sent at the same time with that to the Galatians, which Paul says he 
wrote with his own hand, Gal. vi. 11. It is probable, that the epistle 
to the Hebrews was written by the aid of an amanuensis; and as it was 
sent along with an epistle written and subscribed by Paul in his own 
hand-writing, a salutation and subscription were unnecessary or super- 
fluous.” 

But why so? Why did not the longer epistle to the Hebrews need as 
many marks of authenticity as the shorter one to the Galatians? Is the 
subject less important? Are the persons addressed less regarded by the 
writer? And why should the fact, (if it be one, for this too is mere con- 
jecture,) that an amanuensis wrote one letter, supersede all effort to 
authenticate it, when Paul has been so careful to render the other letter 
authentic, which was written with hisown hand? During such a contest 
between parties as existed in Galatia, is there any probability that either 
letter would be left deficient as to evidences of genuineness, when the 
whole weight of the apostle’s authority was needed to check the growing 
evil there? Would not the apostle at least intimate plainly in one 
letter, that he had written another? So far from salutation or subscrip- 
tion being superfluous, in such a case, the one or the other, or rather 
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both of them, would seem to be peculiarly needed, in order that 
neither letter should fail of its proper destination, or have its genuine- 
ness disputed. 

(3.) “In Gal. vi. 16. it is said, ‘ As many as walk by this rule, peace 
be on them, and mercy be upon the Israel of God.’ Now the phrase, 
Israel of God, means the Jewish converts in Galatia, in distinction 
from the Gentile ones; and this conveys an intimation, that the apostle 
had written to these Jewish converts, as well as to them, the Gentile ones.” 

This argument, however, is built upon an exegesis of the passage 
quoted, which is inadmissible. The Israel of God is plainly a figura- 
tive name for true Christians. Paul had shown in the previous part of 
his epistle, that those ‘‘ who arc of the faith,” whether Jews or Gentiles, 
are the children of Abraham, iii. 7, 29. At the close, he pronounces a 
blessing on such as adopt the principles, and obey the injunctions, ἡ 
which he had communicated ;-and concludes it, very appositely to his 
purpose, by calling such the Israel of God, καὶ ἑπὶ τὸν Ἰσραὴλ τοῦ Θεοῦ. 
The καὶ which stands before this clause, seems clearly to be explicative, 
and not conjunctive ; amounting merely to our English namely, even, 
to wit, or to some word of the same import, and placing τὸν Ἰσραὴλ in 
apposition with the preceding ἐπ᾽ αὐτοὺς. 

But even supposing the apostle does advert here only to the 
Jewish converts, as such; where is the intimation to be found that he 
had written te them? Or, if he had, that the letter was the same with 
our present epistle to the Hebrews ? 

(4.) “The epistles to the Hebrews and to the Galatians must 
have been written about the same time; and probabiy both were 
written at Corinth, during Paul’s first abode there. Here Paul 
found Priscilla and Aquila, who had fled from Italy, on account of 
Claudius’ decree which banished the Jews from Rome, Acts xviii. 1, 2; 
and at the close of the cpistle to the Hebrews, the writer says, They of 
Italy (οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας) salute you, which means, ‘ Priscilla and 
Aquila from Italy salute you.” The coincidence of such circumstances 
renders it probable that the epistle to the Hebrews was written at 
Corinth.—And as to the epistle to the Galatians, it was written between 
the tine of Paul’s second and third visit to Galatia; and consequently 
must have been written during some of his journeys recorded in Acts 
xvi. xvii. and xviii., which are occupied with the history of the apostle 
in the interval of time between those visits. But if written during this 
interval, when can it with so much probability be considered to have 
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been written, as within the eighteen months’ abode of Paul at Corinth, 
during the same time? Consequently, it is probable that both letters 
were written at the same place, and about the same time; and it may 
therefore be concluded, that the supposition of their having been sent 
to Galatia at the same time, is correct.” 

Ingenious and specious as this may appear at first view, it is far from 
being satisfactory, when we come to examine its parts in detail. In 
Tespect to those circumstances, which Storr represents as showing that 
the epistle to the Hebrews was written at Corinth, they are far from 
being decisive. Supposing (with him) that of ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας, in the 
greeting at the close, means Priscilla and Aquila; is it necessary that 
the salutation from them should have been sent from Cotinth? Did 
they not afterwards travel with Paul to Ephesus? Acts xviii. 18, 19. 
And were they not probably at Rome during his captivity there? In 
Rom. xxvi. 3, a salutation is sent to them as being at Rome; and of 
course they were there before Paul went thither as a prisoner, because 
his epistle to the Romans was written before that event, Rom. i. 9—12. 
How then can we assume that Corinth is the only place from which 
Paul sent, or could send, the salutation of these Italians to Galatia ? 

But another consideration must be brought into our account. Storr’s 
exegesis of the expression οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας is altogether improbable. 
How should two strangers, lately (προσφάτως) come from Rome to 
Corinth, Acts xviii. 2, be so well acquainted with the church in Galatia, 
(situated in the interior and very remotest part of Asia Minor, and 
having but little intercourse with the world,) that it was not necessary 
even to name them to this church, but simply to advert to them by the 
periphrasis, of ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίαςυῦ Wow did the Galatians know that 
Priscilla and Aquila were at Corinth? Or how could they distinguish 
them from any other Jews that fled from Rome, after the edict of 
Claudius proscribing the Jews was published? Besides, in all other 
cases where Paul sends greetings from these Italians, or to them, he 
calls them by name; e.g. 1 Cor. xvi. 19. 2 Tim. iv. 19, Rom. xvi. 3. 
This view of the subject, therefore, renders highly improbable the very 
circumstance which Storr has assumed as a fact, in order to make out 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was written at Corinth. 

Next, as to the epistle to the Galatians. It was written, he says, 
between Paul's second and third journey to Galatia; therefore, most 
probably, during his stay at Corinth, which happened in that interval 
of time. 
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But, if we follow the account of Luke in the Acts, it is difficult, nay, 
impossible, to defend the supposition of Storr, that the epistle to the 
Galatians was written after the second visit of Paul to Galatia. Acts 
xvi. 6, gives us the first intimation of a visit to Galatia by Paul; and his 
second visit is described in Acts xviii, 22, 23, which was after he had 
left Corinth, and travelled through Palestine and Asia Minor, I 
know, indeed, some critics have conjectured that Paul made a journey 
to Galatia previously to the one first mentioned by Luke in Acts xvi. 6. 
But of what avail are conjectures in such cases, when they are supported 
neither by the epistle to the Galatians, nor by the history of Paul ? 

Nothing, then, but supposition is offered by Storr, to show that either 
the epistle to the Hebrews, or that to the Galatians, was written at 
Corinth, or that both were written about the same time; and of course, 
these circumstances cannot be assumed as proved, or even as rendered | 
probable, in order to build the conclusion on them, that the epistle to 
the Hebrews, and the epistle to the Galatians, were written simul- 
taneously to the same church. 

(5.) “Timothy originated from the neighbourhood of Galatia, and 
was no doubt in company with Paul during his journey there, as men- 
tioned in Acts xvi. 6. It is a singular circumstance, that although the 
apostle so often joins his name with his own, in the salutations contained 
in his other letters, he has not joined him in his epistle to the Galatians 
church; specially singular, in as much as Timothy must have been so 
well known to the Galatians, and as he was with Paul at Corinth. But 
this apparent singularity is accounted for, when we suppose that Timothy 
was sent with both the letters in question to the Galatians; who, of 
course, would receive his salutation from his own mouth.” 

But is it not more singular still, I ask, that Paul should say, at the 
close of the epistle to the Hebrews, Know ye that our brother Timothy 
4s ἀπολελυμένον, i.e. either sent away on some errand, or set at liberty? 
Was it necessary to tell the Galatian church this, when Timothy was 
before their eyes in proprea persona? I know indeed that Storr, in 
order to avoid this striking incongruity, has translated γινώσκετε τὸν 
ἀδελφὸν Τιμόθεον ἀπολελυμένον thus, Receive honourably our brother 
Timothy who is sent to you; but it is a violence done to the natural 
import of the language, which no other respectable critic that I know 
of has sanctioned, and to do which, I must think, nothing but the 
eagerness of supporting a favourite theory could have led this excellent 
writer. 
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(6.) ‘* The epistle of Paul to the Galatians, both in matter and man- 
ner, has many striking coincidences with the epistle to the Hebrews.”’ 

No doubt this is true. But it is equally true also of other epistles of 
Paul: with the exception, that the subject in the epistle to the Gala- 
tians particularly resembles, in some important respects, that of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, and is prosecuted more extensively in the 
latter epistle, than in any of the other acknowledged epistles of Paul. 
Noesselt has used the same argument, in order to prove that the 
epistle to the Hebrews must have been written to the church in Thes- 
salonica; and Weber, to show that it was written to the Corinthians. 
Might it not be used, with similar effect, to show also that it was written 
to the Romans? Such an argument may be of some weight, in the 
question whether Paul, or some other person, wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews; but it cannot be of much avail to show that this epistle was 
written to the church at Galatia, rather than to some other church. 

(7.) But the argument on which Storr seems to place most reliance of 
all, and which, if well founded, is of a historical, and not of a conjec- 
tural nature, is that deduced from 2 Pet. ili. 14—16. 

As this passage is not only adduced by Storr, for the purpose of 
showing that the epistle to the Hebrews was written to the Galatians, 
but by him and many other critics of great reputation, for the pur- 
pose of proving that Paul must have been the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews; in order to save repetition, I shall here examine it 
in reference to both of these topics, since I must of necessity institute 
an examination of it, with respect to the topic now under discussion. 

The passage runs thus: ‘* Wherefore, beloved, since ye are in expec- 
tation of these things [viz. the changes described in the preceding con- 
text], make strenuous efforts that ye may be found of him [Christ] in 
peace, without spot and blameless; and consider the delay of our 
Lord to come, as a matter of favour: as also our beloved brother 
Paul, according to the wisdom given to him, hath written to you; as 
[he has done] likewise in all his epistles, speaking in them of these 
things: in which are some things hard to be understood; which the 
ignorant and the unstable pervert, as they do the other Scriptures, to 
their own destruction.” 

To understand the nature of the argument drawn from this, we must 
advert to some circumstances mentioned in the epistles of Peter. His 
first epistle is directed to the churches in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, 
Asia, and Bithynja, 1 Pet. i. 1. His second is directed to the same 
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churches ; for he says, “ This second epistle, beloved, I write to you 
in which I am to stir up your pure minds by way of remembrance,” 
2 Pet. iii. 1. To the above-named churches in Asia Minor, then, the 
second epistle of Peter was directed. 

The nature of Storr’s argument may now be understood. It is this: 
« All the epistles of Paul, excepting that to the Hebrews, have desig- 
nated the churches to which they were sent; the epistle to the Hebrews 
does not. Peter says, that Paul had written a letter to the churches in 
Asia Minor, whom he addresses, as our beloved Paul hath writen To 
you. Now this cannot advert to any of his letters which have inscrip- 
tions, as they are not directed to the afore-named churches in Asia 
Minor. Consequently, Peter must refer to the epistle to the Hebrews, 
which is the only one that has no inscription. It follows, thcrefore, 
not only that Paul wrote this Ictter, but that he wrote it to some of 
the churches addressed by Peter. Most probably, then, it was written 
to Galatia. Especially is this credible, since the epistle to the Hebrews 
contains those very warnings and sentiments to which Peter adverts, as 
being comprised in the letter of Paul to the churches in Asia Minor, 
whom he addresses.” 

One is tempted, at first view, to acquiesce in a statement seemingly 
so probable, and to conclude, that the inference drawn by Storr is 
substantially supported. A closer examination, however, suggests formi- 
dable difficulties, which must not be passed over in silence. 

I omit, at present, any consideration respecting the genuineness of 
the second ‘epistle of Peter, so much called in question, and disputed by 
many churches of ancicnt times. It is unnecessary here to take other 
ground in regard to it, than Storr himself has taken ; which is, to admit 
its genuineness. 

What then does the passage of Peter, now in question, teach us ? 

(1.) That Paul hud written a letter to the churches whom Peter 
addressed, ἔγραψεν ὑμῖν. (2.) That he had urged on them the same 
considerations which Peter himself had urged; even as our beloved 
brother Paul hath written to you. (3.) That in all his epistles (viz. 
all that had been read by them,) he had urged the same, or the like, 
considerations ; as likewise in all his epistles, speaking in them con- 
cerning these things. 

The quegtion, on which the point under discussion mainly turns, is 
What are the things to which Peter refers, as treated of in common by 


him and by Paul ? 
σ 
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To find an answer to this, we may make three suppositions. First, 
they are ali the subjects treated of in the preceding part of Peter's 
epistle ; or, secondly, they are those comprised in the preceding part of 
the third chapter; or thirdly, they are those things suggested by the 
immediate context, in connexion with the passage already cited. 

Now, the first of these suppositions cannot be admitted; for Paul is 
so far from treating, in all his epistles, of every subject comprised in 
the whole of Peter’s second epistle, that he has nowhere treated of 
some of them. If Peter, then, referred to the epistles of Paul which 
are now extant, it is clear he did not mean to say, that Paul had in 
every epistle of his discussed the same subjects, as he himself had done, 
throughout his second letter. 

But Storr urges in a special manner the second supposition, viz. that 
the subjects presented to view in the third chapter of Peter’s second 
epistle, are particularly treated of in the epistle to the Hebrews ; 
and consequently, that Peter must have referred to these subjects, 
and to thaé epistle. The sum of the third chapter of Peter is, ‘ That 
the heavens and the earth are perishable; that they will be destroyed 
by fire; that the delay to destroy the ungodly must not be imputed 
to slackness on the part of the Lord, who puts off this catastrophe on 
account of his long-suffering towards men; and that the time when 
they shall be dissolved by fire, will come speedily, and unexpectedly, 
and then the heavens and the earth will be destroyed, and‘a new 
heaven and a new earth created.’ Such is the context. Then follows 
the exhortation ; “ Beloved, keep yourselves unspotted and blameless; 
and regard the delay of your Lord’s coming as a favour; even as our 
beloved brother, Paul, has written to you,” &c. Now where has Paul 
written any thing respecting the dissolution of the material elements 
of the universe by fire, and the creating of new heavens and a new 
earth instead of them? I do not find this subject treated of in the 
epistle to the Hebrews; nor is it touched upon in a? the epistles of 
Paul; it is only adverted to in some of them. 

It is then, thirdly, the exhortation in the immediate context, to keep 
themselves unspotied and blameless, in view of their Lord's coming, 
which Peter means to say had been urged by Paul on the persons whom 
he addressed, as well as by himself. This is the plain grammatical 
construction ; and it is the only one which will bear examination, by 
comparing it with the contents of Paul’s epistles. 

But exhortation of such a nature is far from being contained only in 
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the epistle to the Hebrews. The épistles to the Corinthians, Philippians, 
the firat to the Thessalonians, the first to Timothy, and that to Titus, 
contain direct exhortations of this sort, and the other epistles of Paul, 
repeated intimations of the same nature. If the argument is good, then, 
to prove that the epistle to the Hebrews was written to the Galatians, 
because it contains such sentiments and exhortations; the same argu- 
ment might prove that any of the other epistles of Paul were written 
to the same church, because they contain the like sentiments. 

But there is one of the churches in Asia Minor to which Peter wrote, 
namely, that of Galatia, to which a letter of Paul now extant is ad- 
dressed. May not this be the very epistle to which Peter adverts, and 
not the epistle to the Hebrews? In chapter vi. 7—9, is a passage of 
warning and exhortation, grounded on the doctrine of future retribution. 
This may be the very passage to which Peter adverts ; or if any should 
think it too general to satisfy the reference which he makes, then the 
exhortation may have been in a letter now lost. That some of Paul’s 
letters are lost, is pretty certain, from 1 Cor.v.9—11. See also Phil. 
iii, 1. Evidently one of John’s epistles is lost. “41 wrote to the 
church,” says he, in his second epistle, verse 9, ‘‘ but Diotrephes, who 
loves pre-eminence, did not receive us.”” We have no remains of the 
epistle to which he here adverts. The letter of Paul, which Peter 
mentions, may have shared the same fate. At most, the epistle to the 
Hebrews, even supposing it to be proved that Paul wrote it, has no 
special claim to be considered as the one adverted to by Peter. 

If then it cannot be shown (as I am fully persuaded it cannot) that 
Peter, in the passage under consideration, adverts to the epistle to the 
Hebrews, it cannot, of course, be shown from Peter’s testimony, that 
Paul wrote this epistle. This argument has, indced, been often and 
strongly urged, in order to establish this point, by modern and late 
critics; but it will not abide the test of examination. The ancient 
church, it is well known, never brought it forward to support the opinion 
that Paul was the author of the epistle to the Hebrews. Storr him- 
self, who urges it very strongly, concedes that it was never employed 
by the Christian fathers. It does not follow, indeed, that it has no 
validity, because it was not employed by them. But it would seem, at 
least, that the proof to be derived from it is not so obvious, nor so 
conclusive, as some modern critics have deemed it, 

(8.) Storr adduces ‘the special circumstances of the churches 
addressed in the epistles to the Galatians and to the Hebrews, as ἃ 

c2 
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ground for the opinion, that both epistles were directed to the church 
in Galatia. The Galatians,” says he, ‘‘ had for a long time been Chris- 
tians; so had the Hebrews. ‘The Galatians were persecuted and misled 
by false teachers, and were in danger of defection from Christianity ; so 
were the Hebrews.” 

Now, so far from finding evidence of sameness, in the representations 
of the two epistles, respecting these circumstances, I find proof of dis- 
similarity so great as to exclude all hope of supporting the opinion of 
Storr, and to show that the admission of it would do great violence to 
the laws of probability. To the Galatians Paul says, “" I marvel that 
ye are so soon removed from him who called you to the grace of Christ, 
unto another gospel,” Gal. i. 6. To the Hebrews he says, “" When for 
the time [i. e. plainly the long time since they professed Christianity} 
ye ought to be teachers, ye have necd again to be taught the first 
elements of religion,” Heb. v. 12. And again, “Call to mind the 
JSormer days in which, when ye were enlightened, ye endured a great 
fight of afflictions,” x. 32. And again, the writer calls on them to 
‘* remember the example of their former teachers, who were deceased,” 
xii. 7. 

Then as to persecution, the Hebrews had suffered the loss of their 
property by it, x. 34; but there is no intimation of this in respect to the 
Galatians. Indeed, there is no proof, that out of Palestine persecution 
was such, in the apostolic age, (one or two instances only excepted,) 
as to deprive men of either property or life. The Roman magistracy 
did not permit this, either out of Palestine or in it, so long as they were 
in authority. This is evident from several passages of history in the 
Acts; 6. g. Acts xviii. 12. 17, xix. 35—40. Acts xvi. xxvi. Then 
there is a great difference between the kind of persecution animadverted 
upon in the epistle to the Galatians, and in that to the Hebrews. In 
the former, Christians are addressed as in danger, from their pressure, 
of incorporating Judaism with Christianity, and making the continued 
profession of it essential to salvation ; in the latter, they are every where 
addressed, as in danger of a final and total renunciation of the Christian 
religion. In the one, they are dehorted from superadding the Jewish 
ceremonies to Christianity; in the other, from utterly abandoning the 
Christian religion. 

But further; Paul says, in Gal. vi. 11, * Ye see how taree a letter 
I have written to you with my own hand.” Yet this epistle consists of 
only siz chapters of a moderate length. How then could Paul say to 
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a part of the same church, in a letter accompanying this, “1 beseech 
you, brethren, to bear with a word of exhortation from me, for I have 
written unto you διὰ βραχέων IN A FEW WORDS,” or briefly, Heb. xiii. 22. 
Yet this drief epistle is morc than twice as long as the large letter 
which accompanied it. Could Paul so forget himself, on such an occa- 
sion as this ? 

Again, Paul often adverts, in his epistle to the Galatians, to the fact 
that he was the first who taught them the doctrines of Christianity. Yet 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, there is not a word of this; but, plainly, 
the whole manner of the letter, and specially the manner in which he 
speaks of the teachers of those whom he addresses, implies that he had 
not himself planted the church to which his letter was directed. 

But what determines the question beyond all hope of supporting the 
views of Storr, is, that in the epistle to the Galatians, their teachers 
are animadverted upon with great severity, on account of their improper 
conduct and crroneous doctrines. They are represented as perverting 
the gospel of Christ; as having an erroneous zeal for selfish purposes, 
iv. 17, v. 13; and the apostle even proceeds so far as to express a wish 
that they might be cut off from the church, v. 12. But how totally 
different is the character given of teachers, in the epistle to the 
Hebrews! ‘‘ Obey your teachers, and be subject to them; for they 
watch over your souls, as they who must give an account ;” i. 6. they 
are altogether worthy of your confidence and obedience, xiii. 17. 
And at the close of the letter, he sends his affectionate salutations to 
them, xiii. 24. 

These considerations seem to remove all probability, and even possi- 
bility, that the epistle to the Hebrews was, as Storr maintains, written 
at the same time and place as the epistle to the Galatians, and that it 
was also directed'to the same church. 

The excellent character and distinguished acuteness of Storr, entitle 
almost any opinion which he has seriously defended, to examination ; 
but I cannot resist the impression, that he has utterly failed in defending 
the sentiment which has now been examined. 

I have, throughout ‘this investigation, proceeded on the supposition 
that Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews; which Storr fully believed, 
and the belief of which is necessary, in order that one may adopt the 
sentiment which he has maintained in respect to its destination. Whe- 
ther there is sufficient reason to believe that Paul was the author of the 
epistle, will be a subject of discussion in a subsequent part of this 
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Introduction. In the mean time, I ‘shall concede this point, (while 
examining the question relative to its destination,) to all the writers who 
have assumed it, in supporting their respective opinions. Such is the 
case with all those, whose various opinions relative to the destination of 
our epistle, still remain to be examined. 


§ 6. Was the epistle directed to the church at Thessalonica ? 


The character which has just been given of Storr, will also apply, in 
respect to some of its prominent traits, to Noesselt, late professor of 
Thelogy at Halle, who has maintained, in an essay devoted to this pur- 
pose,* that the epistle to the Hebrews was written to the churches in 
Macedonia, or rather to the church at Thessalonica. Semler had done 
this before him; but on somewhat different grounds, and with less 
plausible reasons. On this account, I shall now, without particularly 
adverting to the efforts of Semler, proceed to examine the more ably 
supported opinion of Noesselt. 

The general principle, to which Noesselt makes an appeal in his argu- 
ment, is, in itself, considered correct. He endcavours to show, that 
‘there are circumstances mentioned in the epistle to the Hebrews, in 
Paul’s epistles to the Thessalonian church, and in the life of this apostle, 
which afford a very striking agreement ; so striking as to render it alto- 
gether probable, that Paul must have directed to this church, the epistle 
which is now inscribed, To the Hebrews ; and that he must have written 
it during his abode of eighteen months at Corinth, as recorded in Acts 
xviii.” Let us examine these circumstances. 

(1.) ‘« When Paul visited Corinth for the first time, he found Priscilla 
and Aquila there, who had recently fled from Italy, on account of the 
decree of Claudius, which banished the Jews from Rome, Acts xviii. 
1,2. At the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, he says, ‘ They of 
Italy salute you ;’ meaning Priscilla and Aquila. Here then is a cir- 
cumstance in the epistle to the Hebrews, which accords with the circum- 
stances of Paul, during his first visit to Corinth.” 

But, as I have before remarked, (p. 11,) Paul was in company with 
these Italians at other places besides Corinth. From some of these 
other places, then, he might have written this salutation. Besides, is 
there any probability, (as I have before asked,) that two strangers, who 
had recently (προσφάτως) come from ἃ city so distant as Rome, should 

* Contained in his Opuscula. ΄ 
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be so well known to the Thessalonians in the extreme north-eastern 
part of Greece, that they need not even be named, but simply called 
ol ἀπὸ τῆς Ἰταλίας, in a greeting or salutation? And particularly so, as 
neither of them were officers in the church, or public teachers. In all 
othe: cases, as has been already shown, Paul expressly names these 
persons, when he adverts to them. Why should he depart here from his 
usual custom ? 

(2.) “‘ Paul says, at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, that 
Timothy was ἀπολελυμένον, sent away; and Paul had sent Timothy from 
Berea to Thessalonica, while Paul himself was at Athens, a little before 
he came to Corinth: comp. Acts xvii. 13—16. Here then is a concur- 
rence of circumstances, which favours the opinion that the epistle to 
the Hebrews was written by Paul at Corinth, and directed to the 
Thessalonians.” 

To understand the nature of this argument, and the reply which I 
have to make, it is necessary to advert, for a moment, to the history of 
Paul’s journeys at the time now under consideration. Paul, in company 
with Silas and Timothy, first preached the gospel at Thessalonica, where 
a church was formed ; but, being vehemently opposed by some of the 
Jews, they went to Berea, a neighbouring city, Acts xvii. 10. Thither 
the persecuting Jews of Thessalonica followed them ; in consequence of 
which, Paul, leaving Silas and Timothy there, withdrew to Athens. 
Here he resided a short time, and then went on his first visit to Corinth, 
Acts xvii. 1—15, xviii. 1. At this last place, he staid eighteen months, 
Acts xviii. 11. Now Noesselt supposes, that before Paul left Athens, he 
sent Timothy (who was still at Berea, Acts xvii. 10. 14) back to Thes- 
salonica, in order to make inquiries respecting the state of the church 
there; and that this is the meaning of that passage at the close of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, Ye know, (as he would translate it,) that our 
brother Timothy ws sent away. 

But as there is nothing of all this in the history which Luke has given 
of Paul and Timothy, Acts xvii, and as the whole must therefore be 
founded on conjecture, it might be sufficient, on the other hand, to 
conjecture that Paul did not send Timothy from Berea to Thessalonica, 
as Noesselt supposes. 

However, respect for so excellent a critic as Noesselt, would rather 
demand some argument, to show that this conjecture cannot be well 
founded. I would observe, then, that in order to render his position 
probable, he assumes as a fact, that the epistle to the Hebrews was writ- 
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ten before the epistles to the Thessalonians; a supposition not capable 
of being rendered probable, much less of being proved, 

It will be admitted, that there is not a word in our present first epistle 
to the Thessalonians, respecting any previous letter addressed to them ; 
ἃ circumstance not to be imagined, provided the apostle had written such 
a laboured epistle to them as that to the Hebrews is, and on such an 
important question. Besides, it appears altogether probable from Acts 
xviii. 1—6, that Silas and Timothy arrived at Corinth soon after Paul 
had gone there ; so that the absence of Timothy, supposed by Noesselt 
to have taken place at the time when the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written, cannot be rendered at all probable, from this part of Paul’s 
history; for it cannot be thought probable, that such an epistle as that 
to the Hebrews would be written by Paul immediately after his arrival 
at Corinth, amidst all the agitation and dispute and hazard cccasioned 
by his first preaching there. But even conceding that this might have 
been done, is it probable that Paul, who (according to Noesselt) had 
just before, while at Athens, sent Timothy to Thessalonica, and who 
knew that he was now there, should gravely write to the Thessalonians, 
Ye know that our brother Timothy is sent away; when this same 
Timothy, in propria persona, was present with the very church to whom 
this was written? 

(3.) “In Heb. x. 34. Paul says, Ye had compassion on my bonds ; 
or, according to another reading, of equal authority, Ye had compassion 
on those who were bound, i.e. the prisoners. This refers to Paul’s 
imprisonment, as related in Acts xvi. 23—40; and to the sympathy 
which the Thessalonians evinced for him in these circumstances.” Ὁ 

But this imprisonment was at Philippi, defore Paul had visited Thes- 
salonica, and before the Thessalonians could know that he was in their 
region, except by report. This imprisonment lasted but a few hours; 
it ended in a most triumphant deliverance, by the interposition of Divine 
power, and in the shame and mortification of the magistracy who had 
ordered it. The whole occurrence, instead of demanding compassionate 
sympathy, was a matter of triumph and congratulation. Or, if other- 
wise, it was not an affliction in respect to which the Thessalonians could 
compassionate Paul, as they could not know of its having happened, 
until it was past. 

(4.) “The Hebrews are praised for their liberality; and so are the 
Thessalonians.” 

To which I reply, So are other churches. Does it follow, because 
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they exhibited this trait of character which was commor among Christians 
in the apostolic age, that the Thessalonian church must have been the 
same which is thus recommended in the epistle to the Hebrews ? 

(5.) ‘The persons to whom the epistle to the Hebrews was addressed, 
had suffered persecution, Heb. x. 32, xii. 4; which was also the case 
with the Thessalonians, 1 Thess. ii, 14—16, 2 Thess. i, 11.” 

So had many other churches. But neither at Thessalonica, nor 
scarcely any where else, except in Palestine, do we know of a persecu- 
tion, at this period, which involved the loss of property and the hazard 
of liberty and life. The epistle to the Hebrews speaks of their being 
despoiled of their property, x. 34; a circumstance not to be found in 
the account of the persecution at Thessalonica, and one which makes 
directly against the supposition of Noesselt. 

(6.) “ The Thessalonians were in danger of defection from the faith, 
so that Paul was obliged to send Timothy to confirm them, 1 Thess. iii. 
2,3; and the same danger is every where adverted to, in the epistle to 
the Hebrews.” 

This argument is built on an erroneous exegesis. That Timothy made 
ἃ visit to confirm the Thessalonians, does not surely imply that they 
were in special danger of apostacy. When Paul is said to have gone 
through Asia Minor confirming the churches, Acts xv. 36—41, xvi. 4—6, 
xviii. 23, are we to draw the inference that all the churches there were 
in the same danger of apostacy as the persons to whom the epistle to 
the Hebrews is addressed? If not, this argument of Noesselt has no 
force to establish the opinion which he advocates. 

(7.) ‘ There is a great similarity between the epistle to the Hebrews 
and the epistle to the Thessalonians.” 

So there is, also, between the epistle to the Hebrews and all the 
epistles of Paul. This argument, then, proves too much. It may serve 
to show that Paul probably wrote the epistle to the Hebrews ; but it can 
have no important influence on the question, Τὸ whom did he write this 
epistle ? 

Most of the similarities, moreover, which are produced by Noesselt, 
are similarities of a gexeral nature in respect to sentiments of piety and 
morality. Must there not be a similarity, of course, in these respects, 
in all the epistles of Paul, provided he always taught the same doctrines 
of Christianity ? 

But the dissimilarities between the epistles to the Thessalonians and 
the Hebrews, Noesselt has not proceeded to develop. Yet there are 
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some; and some δ0 striking, 88 to render the supposition which he 
defends, altogether improbable. The Hebrews addressed in our epistle, 
had been for a Jong time Christians; but if Noesselt’s supposition be 
true, they had been so only a few months, at most, when Paul wrote his 
first epistle to them; for Paul had only made a rapid journey from 
Thessalonica to Athens, and thence to Corinth; and soon after his 
arrival there, and (as Noesselt thinks) before Timothy had come to him, 
he wrote the epistle in question. 

I may add, the author of the epistle to the Hebrews nowhere adverts 
to his having first planted Christianity among them. But Paul, in his 
epistle to the Thessalonians, very frequently adverts to this circumstance. 

Further, the epistle to the Hebrews is directed to a church almost 
wholly (if not altogether) Jewish ; while it is plain, from Acts xvii. 4, 5, 
that only a few Jews had early joined the Thessalonian church; and 
plainer still, that this church was principally made up of Gentiles, from 
Paul’s first epistle to them, i.9, where he says, “Ye have turned from 
tdols, to serve the living God.” Now, circumstances so widely diverse 
and opposite, cannot be predicated of the same church, while they have 
respect only to an interval of time, which, at the most, cannot exceed 
the eighteen months that Paul abode at Corinth. 

Finally, Paul’s two epistles to the Thessalonians, throughout, are 
filled with commendations of the Thessalonian church, for their firmness 
and stedfastness in the faith of the gospel. Not ἃ word of their Jewish 
prejudices. Not a reference to the imminent danger of apostacy, which 
is every where developed in the epistle to the Hebrews. Noesselt 
accounts for this, by the supposition, that Paul’s first epistle to them, viz. 
that to the Hebrews, (as he supposes,) had produced a thorough reforma- 
tion among them. But when Paul’s first epistle to the Corinthians 
had effected a reformation, in respect to various particulars of far less 
importance than those treated of in the epistle to the Hebrews, how does 
the apostle fill his second letter with commendations, which have a 
direct reference to his former admonitions? Could it be otherwise 
here, if the epistle to the Hebrews had been written before our present 
epistles to the Thessalonians, and produced such an effect as Noesselt 
supposes ? 

On the whole, then, the supposition of Noesselt must be abandoned ; 
not only because it is not well supported, but because it involves dif- 
‘ficulties and improbabilities so great as to render it altogether incre- 
dible. 
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4. 7. Was it directed to Hebrews, who were sojourners in Asia Minor? 


Bolten (who has distinguished himself, in a peculiar manner, by a 
translation of the New Testament, with constant reference to the Syriac 
or Syro-Chaldaic language, in which he supposes many of the original 
documents must have been composed,) has advanced the opinion, that 
the Hebrews, addressed in our epistle, were those who had fled from 
Palestine, about A.D. 60, on account of the persecutions there, and 
were scattered abroad Asia Minor, To this he thinks the οἱ καταφυγόντες 
in vi, 18, refers; as also the passage in xiii. 14, which speaks of their 
having no abiding city. He finds parallels of such a meaning, in 3 John 
verses 5 and 7, where strangers are mentioned, and those who have gone 
abroad (ἐξῆλθον) for his (Christ’s) name’s sake; in 1 Pet. i. 1, where 
sojourners of the dispersion are mentioned; and in Jamesi. 1, where 
the οἱ ἐν τῇ διασπορᾷ are addressed. 

Iam unable, however, to find any history of a persecution in Pales- 
tine, at the period which he mentions, or any account of a dispersion of 
Jewish Christians abroad, at that period. As to the texts which he 
cites, in favour of his supposition, they will not bear the construction 
which he has put upon them. We who have fied, Hebrews vi. 18, is 
inseparably connected with the clause which follows, viz. to lay hold on 
the hope set before us, i.e. in the gospel. Besides, the writer does ποῖ 
say you who have fled, but we, i.e. Christians. So also in xiii. 14, itis we 
(viz. Christians) who have no abiding city, i.e. no permanent place of 
happiness in the present world. The passage in 3 John verses 5, 7, pro- 
bably refers to Gentile Christians, who became exiles; and those in 
James and Peter have respect merely to Jews who lived in foreign 
countries, in distinction from those who lived in Palestine. 

Besides, how could the apostle address wandering fugitives, scattered 
over Asia Minor, and destitute of a home, as in a condition to bestow cha- 
rity? xiii. 1,2. 16. How could he speak of them as having stated teachers? 
xiii. 17,24. How could he expect his letter to reach them; or promise 
them a visit with Timothy, xiii.23, in case he should speedily return? 

Respectable as the critic is who has advanced this opinion, it seems to 
be quite destitute of probability, and entitled to but little consideration. 


§ 8. Was the epistle addressed to the church at Corinth? 


Michael Weber, who has distinguished himself in some respects as a 
critical writer on the canon of the New Testament, has advanced, and 
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endeavoured to support the opinion, that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written to the church at Corinth. He labours, in the first place, to show 
that Paul wrote no less than five letters to the Corinthians. The first 
was one which has been lost, and which Paul mentions in our present 
1 Cor. v. 9—13, The second and third were our first to the Corinthians, 
and so much of the second as includes chapters i.—ix., with the two last 
verses of the epistle; the fourth, our present epistle to the Hebrews: and 
the fifth, the remainder of the second epistle to the Corinthians; all 
which, he thinks, were written in the order now suggested. 

Proceeding on the ground of such an arrangement of Paul's letters, he 
endeavours to support his opinion, that the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written to the Corinthians, by arguments which 1 shall now examine. 

(8.) “ The Hebrews became Christians at an early period, and so did 
the Corinthians; the Hebrews were Judaizing Christians, and so were 
the Corinthians. An agreement in these respects renders it probable, 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was sent to the church at Corinth.” 

But Paul did not visit Corinth until A.D. 51 or 52, after he had 
repeatedly traversed the various countries of Asia Minor, and founded 
several churches in Macedonia. It cannot, therefore, be called an early 
period, at which the Corinthians were converted. Paul established few, 
if any, new churches, after the establishment of this at Corinth ; at least, 
history does not give us any account of them. 

In respect to the Corinthians being Judaizing Christians, the proof is 
altogether wanting. The apostle has taken no notice of any contest οὐ. 
question of this nature among them. He has indeed, in 2 Cor. iii, 
6—18, drawn a parallel between the Mosaic aud Christian dispensations; 
but it is of a general nature, and touches none of the points usually con- 
tested by Judaizing Christians. In 2 Cor. xii. 13—23, to which Weber 
appeals for proof of his assertion, it is plain, that some Judaizing teacher 
(or teachers) is adverted to by Paul; whose conduct he describes in 
terms which convey very strong disapprobation. But this, instead of 
aiding to establish the position of Weber, seems absolutely to overthrow 
it; for in the epistle to the Hebrews, the teachers (as we have already 
had occasion to remark, p. 21,) are commended, as being altogether 
worthy of confidence and obedience, Heb. xiii. 17. 24. We have 
already seen, moreover, that the church at Corinth consisted, at first, of but 
few Jews; as is plain from the history of Paul's planting it, Acts xviii. 

- (2.) * There is a most striking resemblance between the epistle to the 
Hebrews and the epistle to the Corinthians.” 
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This, Weber labours to establish, by a comparison of the methods in 
which each quotes the Old Testament; of the ἅπαξ λεγόμενα ; and of 
the similitudes employed. 

That there is a similarity, I should readily concede. But resemblance, 
and even striking resemblance, is not confined merely to the epistles 
addressed to the Corinthians and to the Hebrews. Storr finds it between 
the epistles to the Galatians and to the Hebrews; Noesselt, between 
the epistles to the Thessalonians and to the Hebrews; and it may be 
easily shown, (as it will be hereafter,) that the epistle to the Hebrews has 
a striking resemblance to ali the epistles of Paul, in a variety of respects. 
Why should we, or how can we, limit this to the epistles addressed to 
the Corinthians ? 

But in various respects, in which Weber has undertaken to make out 
a likeness between the epistle to the Hebrews and the epistle to the 
Corinthians, it seems to me that he has entirely failed. In the epistle 
to the Hebrews, repeated reference is made to personal sufferings and 
loss of property, through persecution, Heb. x. 33, 34, xii. 4; but in the 
epistle to the Corinthians, we discover no traces of such persecution ; 
nor does the history of the church at Corinth give us any knowledge 
of persecution having early prevailed there. At all events, when our 
present first epistle to the Corinthians was written, it is clear that no 
such event had taken place at Corinth; for Paul says, 1 Cor. x. 13, no 
trial hath befulien you but such as is common tomen. Now, as the epistle 
to the Hebrews speaks of the great sight of afflictions, x. 33, 34, which 
they endured, when they were first enlightened, here is an absolute con- 
tradiction of Weber's supposition, instead of a confirmation of it. 

(3.) “The warnings, exhortations, and commendations for charity 
bestowed, are alike in the epistles to the Corinthians and to the 
Hebrews.” 

But the same resemblances which Weber finds between these epistles, 
Noesselt finds between the epistles to the Thessalonians and to the 
Hebrews. Such resemblances may be found, also, in other epistles. 
But they are of a nature too general to afford any evidence of weight 
in such a question as the one before us. Does not every Christian 
church need warning, reproof, consolation? And is not every one that 
is charitable, entitled to commendation? It is not, therefore, from a 
comparison of general expressions of this nature, that the sameness of” 
churches addressed can be proved. There must be something pe? 
local, and sui generis, to make such proof valid. 
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(4.) The greeting at the close of tlre epistle to the Hebrews, ᾿Ασπά- 
ζονται ὑμᾶς of ἀπὸ τῆς Ἰταλίας, Weber understands (like the critics 
whom I have already examined) as referring to Priscilla and Aquila ; 
and compares it with the greeting from the same persons, in 1 Cor. 
xvi, 19, 

But in the latter place they are erpressfy named, so that there is a 
striking dissimilitude, instead of resemblance, in the manner of the 
salutation. 

(5.) He further compares several ideas in the epistle to the Corinthians 
and the epistle to the Hebrews; such as warnings taken from the 
example of ancient Israel, 1 Cor. x. 1—12, and Heb. iii. 16—18; the 
doctrine that God chastises his children for their good, 1 Cor. xi. 32, 
and Heb. xii. 5-11; and some other things, about which similar views 
in both epistles are expressed. 

The words, however, which are employed in these two cases, are, for 
the most part, quite diverse. And even if they were not, could Paul 
write on such subjects to no more than one church? And must that 
church be only at Corinth ? 

(6.) ‘‘ But, the epistle to the Hebrews is called λόγον παῤακλήσεως 5 
and also in 2 Cor. vi. 1, Paul says, παρακαλοῦμεν." 

True; but the same Paul repeatedly says παρακαλέω in his epistles 
to the Romans, Ephesians, Philippians, Thessalonians, and elsewhere. 
Was the epistle to the Hebrews written to these churches, because παρα- 
καλέω is a word common to it and to the epistles directed to them ? 

(7.) “In 1 Cor. iv. 18, 19, xvi. 2—7, the apostle has expressed his 
desire or determination to pay the Corinthians a visit; and at the close 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, the same determination is expressed, 
Heb, xiii, 23.” 

But were there no other churches which the apostle desired or deter- 
mined to visit, besides that at Corinth? And could he express the 
desire or determination to visit no other? Even if all this should be 
admitted, the determination to pay a visit, as expressed in our first 
epistle to the Corinthians, was abandoned when he wrote the second, 
i. 15 seq.; which, according to Weber’s own arrangement, was written 
before our epistle to the Hebrews. 

(8.) “From 1 Cor. xvi. 10, it appears, that Timothy, when this letter 
was written, was absent from Paul ; and in the epistle to the Hebrews, 

iii. 23, he is said to be sent away (ἀπολελυμένον. Here again isa 
similarity of circumstances.” 
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Granted; but was not Timothy constantly employed in this manner, 
on errands of Paul to the churches? Was he absent only once? And 
could Paul tell no other church of his absence, but that of Corinth ? 
Besides, our second epistle to the Corinthians, (written, according to 
Weber himeelf, before our epistle to the Hebrews,) makes it clear that 
Timothy had returned ; for he is joined with Paul in the salutation at 
the beginning of the epistle, 2 Cor. i. 1. 

(9.) ‘‘ Since the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews says, xiii. 22, I 
have written to you διὰ βραχέων, briefly, this refers to our second epistle 
to the Corinthians, [which, according to Weber, consisted of the first 
nine chapters ;] and the meaning of this phrase is, * My last epistle to 
you (viz. the second epistle to the Corinthians) was short ;’ implyitg, at 
the same time, that the present one is longer or more copious.” ; 

But such an explanation the text will not bear. ‘I beseech you, 
brethren,” says the writer, *‘ bear with my address to you, because (or, 
since) I have written briefly ;” he evidently means, briefly in comparison 
with the importance of the subject and the occasion; briefly in comparison 
with the copiousness which his interested feelings for them and the cause 
of truth would have prompted. “1 have written briefly,” is an apology 
fer the letter to the Hebrews which the writer was then concluding ; and, 
not for a former one to the church at Corinth. The incongruity of a 
supposition, such as Weber makes, is manifest from the meaning of the 
very language which he quotes to support it. For how could the apostle 
say that he had written briefly, in the second epistle to the Corinthians, 
and imply that he had written copiously in the epistle to the Hebrews ; 
when, even abridged as Weber makes the former, it would be almost 
as long as the latter ? 

We have seen the inconclusive nature of Weber's arguments, and 
their insufficiency to establish his opinion. It may now be observed, in 
addition, that the subjects treated of in the epistle to the Corinthians, 
and in that to the Hebrews, are widely different, in general, and quite 
dissimilar. Nota word in the epistle to the Hebrews of internal disor- 
der, tumult, and parties in the church; no precepts about separation of 
husband and wife ; none concerning meats offered to idols; none about 
the abuse of spiritual gifts; no discussion about the resurrection of the 
body; nothing about the denial of Paul’s authority; which, with 
various matters relating to decorum, constitute the principal subjects dis- 
cussed in our present epistles to the Corinthians. On the other hand, 
in the epistles to the Corinthians there is nothing about apostacy ; 
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nothing relative to persecution ; nothing in commendation of their 
teachers; no apparent apprehension expressed respecting a Judaizing 
spirit in the church. If the epistles to the Corinthians have resemblances 
in expression and doctrine to the epistle to the Hebrews, (as all Paul's 
epistles certainly have a resemblance to it,) are they not still so diverse 
as to the matters treated of, and as to the circumstances of the parties 
addressed, as to render hopeless all attempts to show that our present 
epistles to the Hebrews and to the Corinthians were addressed to one 
and the same church ? 


§ 9. Was the Epistle sent to Spain or to Rome 2 


Ludwig has conjectured, that the epistle to the Hebrews was written 
to a church in Spain; and Wetstein, that it was written to the church 
at Rome. But these conjectures are altogether unsupported by the 
authors of them, and therefore need not delay our present investigation. 
We have the same liberty to conjecture, that it was written to some other 
place; and the argument (if it be one) would be equally good. 


§ 10. Was it written to the church in Palestine ? 


I have examined the most specious opinions which modern criticism 
has offered, in order to show that the epistle to the Hebrews was not 
directed to the church in Palestine, but to some church abroad. In 
ancient times, so far as I have heen able to discover, there was but one 
opinion on this subject; and this has been adopted and defended by a 
majority of distinguished critics, in modern and recent times. This 
opinion is, that THE EPISTLE WAS ADDRESSED TO THE HEBREW CHURCH 
OF PALESTINE. We come now to examine whether there is satisfactory 
evidence, that this opinion is well founded. 

Many arguments have been employed to establish this supposition, 
which appear to be incapable of bearing the test of examination. Lard- 
ner and Michaelis, who in many respects were able critics, have brought 
together a number of such arguments. Regard for the opinions of such 
men, seems to render it necessary to subject these arguments to a brief 


review. 
(a) Lardner adduces Heb. i. 2. God—hath in these last days spoken 
unto uS by his Son; which, he thinks, must designate those whom Christ 
Arsonally addressed, i. e. the Jews. 
: Bnt although it may have such a meaning, it is equally plain that it 
‘may have a different one, viz. spoken unto Christians, or to men in 
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general. Thus the word ws is in other places employed ; 8; g. Lukei. 1. 
The things fully credited by vs, i. 6. by Christians. 

(b) “‘ Heb. iv. 2. Unto us ts the gospel preached, as well as unto 
them.” 

To this passage the remarks just made will apply, with the same force 
as to Heb. i. 2. 

(ὦ) “‘ Heb. ii. 1—4. How shall we escape if we neglect so great 
salvation, which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was 
confirmed unto us by them that heard him; God also bearing them wit- 
ness by signs and wonders, &c. Now Palestine was the place where 
miracles were performed.” 

But miracles were also performed out of Palestine, by those who had 
heard Christ, as well as in it. And how then can it be a proof, that 
those addressed in the passage under examination belonged exclusively 
to Palestine? The meaning’ is, (or at least may be,) that Christianity 
was confirmed to the men of that age, by the miracles which were 

* wrought by the immediate disciples of Christ. This sentiment, of course, 
has nothing necessarily local attached to it. 

(d) ‘* Those addressed by the epistle to the Hebrews were weh 
acquainted with the sufferings of Christ; as the Christians of Judea 
must have been, i. 3. ii. 9, 18. v. 7, 8. ix. 14. 28. x. 12. xii. 2, 3 
xiii, 12.” 

And so were all to whom the apostles preached. Christ crucified was 
the grand theme, the prominent subject, of apostolic preaching, 1 Cor. 
ii, 2. Gal. vi. 14. 

(ec) ‘Heb. v.12. But when for the time ye ought to be teachers of 
others, ye have need to learn the first principles ; which most suitably 
applies to Christians in Judea, to whom the gospel was first preached.” 

But if the epistle to the Hebrews was written after A. D. 60, (as is 
altogether probablc, and as Lardner himself supposes,) then the same 
thing might be said to many other churches out of Palestine, who were 
among the early converts. 

(ἢ) “* What is said of apostates, in ch. vi. 4—6, and x. 26—29, is 
peculiarly applicable to apostates in Judea.” 

But this may be very properly applied, also, to apostates elsewhere, in 
any other churches where the gospel had been fully preached. 

(g) Heb. xiii. 13,14. Let us therefore go forth ta him [viz. Jesus} 
without the camp, bearing kis reproach; for here we have no per- 
manent city, but we seek one which is to come. This, Lardner and 
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Michaelis botk suppose, was addressed to Christians in Jerusalem, 
warning them to flee from that city, because the destruction of it would 
speedily take place. 

But it seems quite plain to me, that this passage is merely an exhorta- 
tion to self-denial, and to paticnt endurance of suffering ou account of 
Christ, and after his example, couched in figurative language, and appli- 
cable to Christians in general of that or any other time or place. 

(h) To these atguments, Michaelis has added, Heb. x. 25—37. Ex- 
horting one another ; and this so much the more, as ye see the day draw- 
tng near.— Yet a very little time, and he who is coming will come, and 
will not deluy. This, Michaelis thinks, is a warning to Christians in 
Jerusalem, that the destruction of the city was near at hand. 

The obvious reply is, that the same consideration is addressed by Paul 
to churches and persons abroad; e. g. to the Philippians, iv. 5; to the 
Thessalonians, 1 Thess. v. 2—6, also v. 23; to Timothy, 1 Tim. vi. 14, 15; 
and by the apostle James, v. 8, when writing to the twelve tribes dis- 
persed abroad. How can such a warning, then, (admitting that the‘ 
interpretation of it by Michaelis is correct,) be considered as determining 
the locality of the epistle? The fall of Jerusalem surely would not 
endanger the personal safety of those who lived in Macedonia, and other 
places abroad. 

(i) “ Heb. xiii. 9. It ts good that the heart should be confirmed by 
grace, not by meats; for those who are conversant with them are not 
profited. This must apply specially to the Jews of Palestine.” 

But were there not Christian Jews, in other places, superstitiously 
attached to doctrines concerning distinctions of meats and drinks? 
Were not such to be found at Rome, in Galatia, at Colosse? If so, 
how can this text apply exclusively to Jews in Palestine ? 

On such arguments, then, dependence cannot well be placed, in order 
to establish the opinion which Michaelis and Lardner defend. It can- 
not be denied, indeed, that a peculiar significancy would be attached to 
several of the passages that have now been examined, provided it could 
first be shown that the epistle to the Hebrews was originally directed to 
Jews in Palestine. But it must be conceded, that these passages (in 
themselves considered) are not sufficiently discriminating, to determine 
the question whether it was so directed. If no other than such argu- 
ments can be adduced, then must we abandon the idea of being able to 
offer such proof as will satisfy a critical inquirer, that the epistle to the 
“Hebrews was directed to the Hebrews of Palestine. 
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That such, however, was the first original direction, I am inclined to 
believe; and to this belicf the following considerations have led me. 

(1.) The inscription to this epistle most naturally leads to this sup- 
position, and helps to strengthen it. 

I am willing to concede the point here, (for I think it may be shown to 
the satisfaction of every one who is well acquainted with the principles 
of critical inquiry,) that this inscription is not a manu auctoris. Such 
is not the manner of the epistles. They contain within themselves the 
direction which the writer gave them. Thus, Rom. i 1—-7, “ Paul an 
apostle—to the church at Rome: 1Cor.i. 1,2. Paul an apostle—to the 
church of God at Corinth: Eph. i. 1, Paul an apostle—to the saints at 
Ephesus: James i. 1, James a servant of God, to the twelve tribes in 
dispersion: 1 Pet.i.1, Peter an apostle, to the sojournets in dispersions 
2 John y. 1, The elder, to the clect lady: Jude ver. 1, Jude a servant of 
Jesus Christ—to those who are sanctified :” and so of other epistles. 
Moreover, there are reasons why the titles of the sacred books in general, 
throughout the Old and New Testaments, should not be regarded as 
coming from the hand of those who originally composed the books, Some 
of these inscriptions or titles are incongruous with the contents of the 
book, or chapter, to which they are prefixed. But one fact, on which I 
do not remember to have seen any comments made, is very striking. 
None of the New Testament writers, when they quote the Scriptures, 
ever appeal to the names of the Old Testament books. Nothing could 
have been more to their purpose, than to employ these names for the 
sake of guiding their readers, had they been at that time affixed to the 
books. But they have no where employed them. Even when they quote 
the prophets, it is the name of the person who wrote, and not the name 
of a book as such, to which they appeal. 

Such is the universal practice of the New Testament writers; and such 
is that of Clemens Romanus, who wrote during the first century. In 
writing to the Corinthians, he names, indeed, the epistle of Paul to them; 
but how could he do otherwise? But in all the numerous quotations 
which he makes of the other New Testament books, he does not once call 
any of them by name. 

Such facts show satisfactorily, that the present names of Scripture 
books did not then exist ; for had they existed, appeal had been made 
to them, for the same purposes, and from the same necceetys as we now 
make it every day. 

Admitting now, that the inscription, ἡ πρὸς ‘EGpalove ἐπιστολὴ, is not 
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original, and that it was superadded ‘by some later editor or transcriber 
of this epistle; it is a very natural and pertinent question, Why was 
such a title given to the epistle in question? The obvious answer must 
be, Because the editor or transcriber, who gave it, supposed that the 
epistle was intended for the Hebrews. And whoever the author of the 
title or inscription was, it is quite certain that he lived at an early 
period. Nor can there be any reasonable doubt, that he gave such a 
title to our epistle, as agreed with the general tradition and common 
opinion of the Christian church at that period. For we find this title, 
not only in all our present Greek manuscripts, (which would not indeed 
settle the question of its very remote antiquity,) but in all the early ver- 
sions, the Syriac, and others; also in the manuscripts of the old Itala, 
and the ante-Hieronymean Latin versions, the Codex Regius and San 
Germanensis only excepted. There is, indeed, ἃ catalogue of canonical 
books from the fragments of an anonymous author, who lived near the 
close of the second century, (published by Muratori in his Antiqq. Ital. 
tom. iii. p. 854,) in which the epistle to the Hebrews 1s supposed to be 
called [epistola] apud Alerandrinos. But the whole passage of this 
writer is so obscure, and his ignorance respecting the contents of the 
epistle to the Hebrews so profound, (as will hereafter be shown,) that 
nothing is to be abated, on his account, from the statement which has 
just been exhibited. The fathers of the second century give the same 
title to our epistle which it now has; for it is by this name that Pan- 
tenus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, and Origen, (with the whole 
series of fathers after them,) make their appeal to it. This shows, 
beyond reasonable doubt, that from whatever source the title arose, it 
arose early, and early became general, or rather universal, in the church, 
wherever the epistle was received. 

But although the fact is certain, in respect to the early origin and 
currency of this title, one question remains, about which there has been 
no small dispute among critics. What is the meaning of the word 
Hebrews? Does this name apply only to the Jews of Palestine who 
spoke the Hebrew language? Or is it equally applicable to all the 
descendants of the Hebrews, who lived in foreign countries, and adhered 
to the Jewish religion? On this question turns the whole evidence to be 
derived from the title, in respect to the main subject under considera- 
tion, If the first be true, then does it show, that soon after the epistle 
“was written, the church in general believed it to have been directed to 
the Jews in Palestine, if the second, then it does not at all help to show, 
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whether the early church held it to be written to the Christian community 
of Hebrews in Palestine, or out of it. Viewed in this light, the question 
as to the meaning of the word Hebrews becomes a matter of no inconsi- 
derable importance, and should therefore be radically investigated. 

The writers of the New Testament may be fairly presumed to have 
used the word Hebrew, according to the prevailing usus loguendi of the 
times when they wrote; and in all probability, too, of the time when the 
title was given to our epistle, which could not be long afterwards. But 
they have uniformly employed it to designate the Palestine Jews, or 
those who had imbibed their opinions and spoke -their language. In 
Acts vi. 1, the Palestine Christians are expressly called ‘E@paio, in con- 
tradistinction from the foreign Jews, who are called “Ελληνισταὶ : there 
arose a murmuring of the HELLENISTs against the HEBREWS, because 
their widows were neglected in the daily administration. In conformity 
with this passage, (which is fundamental in the question now under con- 
sideration,) the dialect of Palestine is repeatedly called ‘EGpaic or 
Ἑβραϊκὸς, in the New Testament ; e.g. Actsxxi. 40, xxii. 2, Luke xxiii. 38. 
John v. 2, χίχ. 13,17. Agreeably to this, “Εβραΐζειν means, to speak 
or write Hebrew ; as Josephus says, ra τοῦ Καίσαρος διήγγειλε “Εβραΐζων, 
Bell. Jud. vi. 2, 1.6, he narrated Cesar’s history in the Hebrew tongue. 
To have a knowledge of the Hebrew language, and to speak it, was 
decmed among the Jews a matter of great importance, or a very valuable 
acquisition, Acts xxi. 40, xxii. 2. Hence Paul, when speaking of the 
ground of precedence which he might claim above the false teachers at 
Philippi, says, that he ἐς a Hebrew of the Hebrews, i.e.'one of full 
Hebrew descent, and acquainted with the Hebrew language. Although 
he was born at Tarsus, he was brought up at the fect of Gamaliel in 
Jerusalem, Phil. iii. 5. To this same fact he seems to appeal again, in 
a similar case, 2 Cor. x1. 22. Are they Hebrews? Soam TI. 

With this usus loguendi of the New Testament agree other facts, 
which seem to place the question beyond reasonable doubt, as to what 
the usage of tha apostolic age was, in respect to the meaning of the 
word in question. 

The Hebrew Christians of Palestine early possessed a spurious Gospel, 
which long continued to have currency among them. Universal consent 
gave to this Gospel, written in the Syro-Chaldaic or Palestine dialect of 
the time, the name Evayyedor καθ᾽ “Ἑβραίους ; evidently because it was 
used or approved by people of Palestine who spoke the so-called 
Hebrew language, The early fathers, it is well known, drew the eor- 
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clusion from the title to our epistle, that it was originally wiitten in the 
Hebrew language. Thus Clemens Alexandrinus asserts that itwas written, 
“Ἑβραίοις “Ἑβραικῇ φωνῇ, and interpreted by others, Euseb. H. Ece. 
vi. 14, In the same way, Eusebius declares that it was addressed, 
“Ἑβραίοις ᾿διὰ τῆς πατρίον γλώττης, to the Hebrews in their native 
tongue, Hist. Ecce. iii. 28; and Jerome says that Paul wrote, μὲ 
Hebreus, Hebreis, Hebraice, i.e. as a Hebrew, to the Hebrews, in 
the Hebrew language ; Catal. Scriptt. verb. Paulus. 

Now, how could these fathers reason thus, unless they had understood 
the word Hebrews as necessarily meaning, according to the usus loguendi 
of that age, those who spoke the Hebrew language ? 

Bertholdt declares boldly, that not a single example can be found, in 
early times, of Jewish Christians out of Palestine being called Hebrews, 
Einleit. p. 2875. I would express my own conviction in a more guarded 
manner, and say, I have not been able to find any in8tance where this is 
the case. 

Yet Eichhorn has ventured to assert, that the name Hebrew never has 
any reference to language, but always to religion or origin. His proof 
is, first, a passage from Eusebius’ Hist. Ecc. iii. 4, in which the historian 
asserts, that Peter addressed his epistle, πρὸς τοὺς ἐξ ‘EBpatwy ὄντας ἐν 
διασπορᾷ Πόντου. But this implies simply, that those whom Peter 
addressed were descended from the Hebrews, or belonged to those of 
the circumcision. Another passage to which he appeals, is in Philo, 
(de Abrahamo, p. 338 Ὁ. edit. Par.) where he says, that Sarah advised 
Abraham to take as a concubine [Hagar], who by descent was an 
Egyptian, τὴν re xpoalpyow ‘Efpatav, but by choire a Hebrew; which 
he coustrues as meaning, who had embraced the religion of the Hebrews: 
But the antithesis here does not admit of this sense. By descent she 
was of the Egyptian nation, but by voluntary choice she attached 
herself to the Hebrew nation, is plainly the meaning of the passage ; 80 
that it fails altogether in affording ground for the conclusion which 
Eichhorn adduces from it. 

Carpzoff, to whom Eichhorn is indebted for this quotation, has adduced 
several others, to show that the word Hebrew is used to characterize the 
religion of the Jews, rather than their language or nation. LExercitt. in 
Heb. Prolog. c. 1. But so far are they from affording satisfaction to 
my mind, that I do not think them worthy the labour of an examination 
in this place. 

The result of this inquiry is, then, that ’EGpator, in the inscription to 
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our epistle, means, and, according to the usus loquendi of the age, must 
mean, the Ifebrews of Palestine, i. e. Hebrews in a country where the 
Hebrew language was vernacular. 

If I have offered sufficient evidence to establish this, then does the 
title to our epistle go far towards showing what the original destination 
of the epistle was. If an ancient epistle has no direction within itself, 
and contains no unequivocal passages indicative of locality, in what way 
can we ascertain the original direction of it better than by tradition ? 
Do we not appeal in all similar cases to tradition, in order to show when 
and where authors were born, lived, and wrote ? where and when books 
were written ? And seldom, indeed, can we trace back tradition, in a 
manner so satisfactory and definite as in the case just considered, 

Thus much for the external testimony, in regard to the opinion that 
Palestine was the place to which our epistle was directed ; the voice of 
antiquity, and the title of ‘the letter, constituting strong presumptive 
evidence that such was the case. But does the internal condition of 
the epistle itsclf agree with this? And does it furnish no objections, 
which will overbalance the weight of tradition? Something must be said 
relative to these questions, before wo can make our ultimate conclusion. 
I proceed then, 

(2.) To examine whether the internal condition of the epistle agrees 
with and confirms he supposition which I am now endeavouring to 
defend. 

The most superficial reader cannot help being impressed, on a slight 
reading of this epistle, with the idea that it is addressed to Jewish con- 
verts. In respect to this, indeed, all critics, ancient and modern, are of 
one opinion, Buta close examination discloses a peculiarity of appeal, 
in this epistle, to the Mosaic ritual, which can be found no where else in 
the New Testament. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, and in the acknowledged epistles of Paul, 
we find, indeed, numerous traces of dispute and difficulty with Jews 
who lived in countries remote from Palestine. But the disputed ques- 
tions turn upon points of circumcision, of meats clean and unclean, 
points which respected the sabbaths, and the helidays that the Jews had 
been accustomed to observe. Concerning the priesthood, the temple, and 
the ritual of sacrifices, we find no questions of difficulty agitated. 

The obvious reason of this seems to be, that but very few of the 
foreign Jews, regularly, or even at all, attended the services of the temple. 
The great body of those who lived in the countries more distant fro.n 
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Palestine, plainly could not attend the feast at Jerusalem three times in 
each year, according to the prescription of Moses. The time and 
expenses necessary to do this, could not be spared. 

This is not matter of mere conjecture. We know that the most numer- 
ous colony of Jews, any where to be found at that period, as well as the 
most learned and rich, was that at Alexandria in Egypt. Hither they 
had been transplanted, about 284 years A. C. by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
who had overrun Palestine with his army. They were allowed great 
privileges under the reign of this prince ; so that many were allured to 
Egypt, in his time, and the number of Jews in that country became quite 
large. Under Ptolemy Philometor, not far from 175 A. C., Onias, son 
of the high-priest Onias at Jerusalem; who had fed to Egypt for safety, 
asked leave of Ptolemy and his queen Cleopatra, to build a temple at 
Leontopolis in that country, which was a town in the prefecturate of 
Heliopolis. This leave he obtained; and there he built a temple, and 
constituted priests and Levites as ministers for its services. In his peti- 
tion for obtaining this liberty, he states, that while on his military expe- 
ditions in the service of the king, he had seen temples used by the Jews 
for their religious services, in Celosyria, Phenicia, and Leontopolis. 
Joseph, Antiq. Jud. xiii. 6, edit. Colon. Allowing this statement to be 
true, it would appear, that at least many of these foreign Jews had then 
already lost their zeal for attendance on the temple Worship at Jerusalem. 
That the Jews in Egypt did not, in gencral, attend the feasta at Jerusa- 
lem, is well known. They only sent an occasional deputy there, by way 
of testifying their respect and fraternal sympathy. 

If the Jews in Egypt did thus, we may well suppose that the Jews at a 
greater distance from Palestine imitated them in their remissness, with 
respect to attendance on the temple worship at Jerusalem. The nature 
of the case shows, that as a body they could not hove been habitually 
present at the holy feasts ; and that most of them, indeed, never fre- 
quented Jerusalem at all. In fact, this city could not have accommo- 
dated the one-fourth part of the worshippers from abroad, had all the 
foreign Jews gone up to the feasts held there. 

The natural consequence of not being familiar with the temple rites 
and priesthood, was a diminution of zeal in the foreign Jews with respect 
to things of this nature; until, in the end, they became to them matters 
of minor importance, or even of comparative indifference. Hence, Paul 
had no disputes with the foreign Jews about these things, At least, no 
marks of such disputes appear in the history of this apostle by Luke, 
nor in the letters of Paul himself. 
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But here is a point, respecting which the epistle to the Hebrews differs 
widely from all the other epistles of the New Testament. It is not with 
the question whether circumcision is to be retained or rejected; not with 
the dispute about meats offered to idols ; not with prescriptions about new- 
moons and sabbaths, that the writer is concerned. The whole epistle 
turns on different subjects. It is the favourite idea of pre-eminence, so 
tenaciously attached by zealous Jews to all parts of the Mosaic ritual, 
which the writer discusses. The dignity or rank of those, through whose 
mediation the law was given; the temple-apartments, furniture, rites, 
and sacrifices; the order and honour of the pricsthood; in a word, the 
whole apparatus of the Levitical service, both daily and annual, are 
the subjects of which he treats, and the things which he compares with 
the corresponding parts of the Christian dispensation, in order to show 
the superiority of the latter. Were angels employed in order to intro- 
duce the law? Christ, who has obtained a name and place far more 
exalted than they, himself introduced the new dispensation. Was Moses 
the beloved and honoured leader of God’s chosen people, placed at the 
head of the Jewish dispensation? He was placed there as a servant ; 
but Christ, at the head of the new dispensation, as a Son. Was the high- 
priest of the Jews a mediator between God and the people, who offered 
up their annual propitiatory sacrifice, and went into the holy of holies, into 
the immediate presence of the Divinity, on their account? The office of 
this high priest, from its very nature, and from the brevity of human life, 
was short and limited: but Christ is high priest for ever ; he has entered 
the holy of holies in the highest heavens, and has once for all offered a 
propitiatory sacrifice of everlasting efficacy. Was the temple a magni- 
ficent structure, the sacred character of which inspired awe? Magni- 
ficent and sacred as it was, it was merely a copy of the temple in which 
Jesus officiates, reared by God himself, and eternal in the heavens. 
Was the blood of goats and bullocks annually presented before the 
shrine of Jehovah by the Jewish high-priest, on the great day of atone- 
ment? Jesus, by his own blood, entered the sanctuary of the eternal 
temple, and made an atonement which needs not to be repeated. Ina 
word, were all the implements of temple-service, all which pertained to 
the order and persons of the priesthood, venerable and holy? All these 
things were merely similitudes of the more perfect temple and priesthood 
of him, who is the great high priest of the Christian dispensation. 

Who, now, were possessed of these specific views in respect to the 
Mosaic ritual, which the writer thus brings into comparison? To whom 
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could the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews (as he constantly does) 
appeal, as being familiarly acquainted with every thing that pertained 
even to the minutest parts of the Jewish ritual, and priesthood, and 
sacred places, and utensils, and the very location of these utensils? To 
whom, I ask, but to the Palestine Jews? To those who from childhood 
were familiar with all these objects, and who had been inspired by edu- 
cation with the most profound reverence for them, and with zeal to main- 
tain their importance. 

Why are not these subjects brought into view, in Paul’s letters to 
other churches? Disputes he had with the Jews, as the epistles to the 
Romans, Corinthians, Galatians, Colossians and Thessalonians, in ἃ 
word, as all his epistles, testify. But not about the temple ritual, and 
priesthood, and holy places, and utensils. The disputes concerned other 
rites of Judaism, which could be generally practised by Hebrews living 
in foreign countries; and not those, in which only a few devotees would 
feel a particular intcrest. 

I cannot resist the impression, when I read the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th 
chapters of the epistle to the Hebrews, that the appeal is made to those 
who have an intimate knowledge, and strong jealousy for the honour of 
the whole Mosaic ritual there brought to view. I am fully aware, that 
pilgrims (so to speak) annually resorted from all parts of the world, where 
the Jews were settled, to Jerusalem. So they do still. But how few 
must these have been, from countries more remote! The supposition 
that the great body of the church, or the whole church, addressed in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, (if these Hebrews belonged to foreign countries,) 
possessed the intimate personal knowledge of the Jewish ritual, holy 
places, and utensils, which the writer evidently supposes those to possess 
whom he addresses, docs, in itself considered, seem to be very improbable. 

It is rendered still more so, by some additional facts, which ought to 
be here stated. In the latter part of Paul’s ministry, his disputes abroad 
about Judaism appear to have generally subsided, and he was evcry 
where received by the foreign churches with great cordiality and affection. 
It was only at the first planting of the churches abroad, at the period 
when the transition was to be made from Judaism to Christianity, (which 
was indeed a great transition in respect to externals,) that disputes arose, 
and passions were awakened, which occasioned much trouble and anxiety 
to the apostle. More light, and a better understanding of the nature of 
Christianity, appeased these disputes, wherever Judaism had not the 
strong grasp which the constant practice of the ritual gave it. 
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Not so in Palestine. The very last visit which the apostle made there, 
before he was sent a prisoner to Rome, occasioned a tumult among the 
zealots for the law; who even jomed in persecuting him. ‘‘ Thou seest, 
brother,” said the other apostles to him, ‘‘ how many thousand Jews are 
become believers, and they are all ζηλωταὶ τοῦ νόμον," zealots for the 
observance of the law, Acts xxi. 20; the correctness of which sentiment 
was abundantly confirmed by the sequel. That the zealots for the law 
here means particularly the Jews of Palestine, is evident from ver, 21, 
which follows. 

That the Palestine Christians adhered with far greater tenacity to the 
Jewish ritual than the Jews abroad, is clearly shown moreover by the 
fact that, while the foreign Jews soon abandoned altogether the rites of 
Judaism, the zealots for the Mosaic ritual in Palestine even separated, at 
Jast, from the community of other Christians, rejected all the epistles of 
Paul from the canon of the New Testament, and retained in all their 
strictness the ccremonies of the law. I refer to the sects of the Nazarenes 
and Ebionites, the first heresics that rent asunder the church of Christ ; 
and which would not bear at all with the catholic spirit of Paul's preach- 
ing and epistles. 

All these circumstances united, have strongly impressed me with the 
idea, that the whole texture and manner of the epistle to the Hebrews 
almost of necessity implies, that those to whom it was originally addressed 
were habitually attendants on the services of the temple, and intimately 
and personally acquainted with all its rites and ceremonies. Of course, 
I must regard them as belonging to Palestine, or its near neighbourhood. 

In addition to these considerations, which apply generally to the epistle 
in question, there appear to be some particular references made to cir- 
cumstances, which would seem to presuppose a personal and familiar 
knowledge, on the part of those addressed, with objects in and about 
Jerusalem and the temple. E. g. when the writer says, xiii. 12, ‘‘ Where- 
fore Jesus, that he might purify the people by his own blood, suffered 
without the gate,” viz. the gate through which criminals were Jed to exe- 
cution. This implies, that the readers were supposed to be acquainted 
with the locality of Jerusalem. And in ix, 5, after recounting the apart- 
ments and various sacred utensils of the temple, the writer says, Concern- 
ing which things, οὐκ ἔστι, it is not my purpose [or it is unnecesary] fo 
speak particularly ; by which there is an appeal made to the knowledye 
of his hearers, that seems to imply a local and personal acquaintance with 
the circle of objects which are designated. 
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I freely acknowledge these circumstances are not so peculiar and 
exclusive, that it is not possible to apply them to Jews who resided abroad, 
and habitually visited Jerusalem. But where was the community abroad, 
who as a body did this? And then, probability, and not demonstration, 
is what we seek for, in an argument of this nature. If demonstration, 
or what is equivalent to it, had been found in the epistle itself, there had 
not been such endless dispute about it. 

It is a striking fact also, that only Jews are addressed throughout the 
epistle. Where were the churches abroad that consisted only of Jews ? 
I am aware, this argument may be met by asking the question, Could 
not the writer address the Jewish part of a church abroad, and not the 
Gentilo? The possibility of this cannot be denied. The probability 
that it was so, docs not, in this case, seem to be very great. For is it 
not natural to suppose, that the Gentile part of the church would have 
been more or less infected with the feclings of the Jewish part ; and that 
some of them, at least, would have also been in danger of apostacy ? 
Could the writer, who shows such deep solicitude to prevent this awful 
catastrophe, fail to have warned his Gentile brethren against their 
danger; and to have exhorted and encouraged them to persevere? If 
this be possible, we must still grant, when we consider the characteristics 
of the writer, that it is at least highly improbable. 

Nor can it be alleged, as an adequate reply to this, that the epistles to the 
Ephesians and Galatians are exclusively addressed to Gentile converts. 
For, in regard to the first, no such urgent and fundamental question, as 
that treated of in the epistle to the Hebrews, comes under discussion. It is 
probable, moreover, that by far the greater part of this church were gentiles. 
And with respect to the epistle to the Galatians, although Storr has as- 
sumed it as a point which admits of no question, that it is directed to Gen- 
tile converts only, yet Noesselt (as we have seen) is of opinion, that it is 
addressed altogether to Jewish converts, and says, that no one except 
Beausobre denies this. Opusc. Fascic. i. p. 293. Neither he nor Storr 
can establish their respective opinions, from the contents of the epistle. 
Most apparent is it, that, in general, converts from the heathen are 
addressed. But when the apostle says, Gal. iv. 9, ‘‘ Why should ye tum 
again to the weak and beggarly elements of the world, to which ye 
desire again to be in bondage,” viz. to the Jewish ritual, can he address 
only converts from the heathen? And when he says, too, ver. 1, ““ Be 
not again entangled in the yoke of bondage,” can he address only those 
who were formerly heathens? An appeal, then, to the epistles addressed 
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to the Ephesians and Galatians, as' being exclusively addressed to only 
one part of churches made up of both Jews and Gentiles, is not satisfac- 
tory in the case before us; for the Galatian church is plainly addressed 
asa mixed body; and the church at Ephesus appears to have been prin- 
cipally made up of Gentiles. It is not comparing par cum pari. The 
peculiar circumstances of which the epistle go the Hebrews treats, show 
that a warning to the Gentile part of that church to whom it was sent, 
if such church were among the Gentiles, and consisted in part of them, 
was a thing, to all appearance, of indispensable necessity. 

Here then is another circumstance, which contributes to render it 
probable that some church in Palestine was addressed by the epistle to 
the Hebrews. It is possible, that there may have been some churches 
abroad wholly made up of Jews; but history has given no account of 
any such; and not only the possiblity but the probability of it must’ 
be shown, before the argument now adduced is deprived of its force. 

Again, the persons addressed are requested to “ call to mind their suf- 
ferings in former days, when they were first enlightened, and when they 
took joyfully the spoiling of their goods, and suffered other evils from per- 
secution,” x. 32.34. This, indeed, may possibly have becn true of other 
churches abroad ; but we have no historical information of persecutions 
abroad, in the earliest age of Christianity, which were permitted by the 
civil government to procced so far as to destroy or confiscate property, 
and to imprison persons for any length of time. Palestine was the place 
for such occurrences, from the very first. 1 am aware that Paul went 
with a commission to Damascus, that he might cast Christians into prison. 
But the very terms of that commission directed him to bring those whom — 
he should apprehend ‘‘ bound to Jerusalem,” Acts ix. 2. Indeed, it is 
plainly the case, that at this period the Roman magistracy every where 
abroad opposed persecution ; for it was contrary to the established max- 
ims of the Roman government, to intermeddle with the religion of their 
provinces. Often did this magistracy interfere, to protect Christians 
whom the violence of the Jews had assailed; Acts xviii. 12—17. xix. 
35—40. Acts xxi. etc. Still, I have admitted that it is possible such 
early persecution, as the epistle to the Hebrews speaks of, may have taken 
place abroad; but this has not been rendered probable, by producing 
any historical records which testify to it. The solitary instance of Antipas 
at Pergamos, Rev. ii. 13, is the only one I have been able to find. In 
all probability, he, like Stephen, was destroyed by the rage of a lawless 
mob. Of course, until more evidence on this subject can be produced, 
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the argument from the passage in our epistle, which has been just cited, 
adds no inconsiderable weight to the evidence in favour of the supposition 
which I am endeavouring to defend. 

(3.) If it can be rendered probable that Paul wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews, I should think it almost certain that it must have been written 
to Jews ih Palestine; for thgoughout the whole epistle, there is not one 
word which shows the writer to have been the instrutrent of their conver- 
sion, or even to have been their religious teacher. What church abroad 
could be thus addressed by Paul? Fort what one had not been either 
planted or nurtured by him? Ido not deny the possibility of there hav- 
ing been some one; but the evidence that there actually was, at the time 
when our epistle was written I have not been able to find. 

And besides this, it is peculiar to the epistle to the Hebrews, that not 
one word is said, which implies that their teachers were lacking in any 
thing pertaining either to their knowledge, or the duties demanded by their 
office. All is commendation. How natural is this, and easy to be ac- 
counted for, if these teachers were apostles or immediate disciples of 
Christ himself; and such were the teachers of the churches in Palestine. 
On the whole, this is a circumstance which increases the probability of 
the opinion that I am assaying to defend. 

Internal evidence, then, is not wanting, which accords with the testi- 
mony given by the inscription of the epistle to the Hebrews. Indeed, 
the concurrence of both kinds of evidence is such, as to afford grounds of 
probability as strong as could be expected in regard to a question of this 
nature, which respects a matter so ancient and so difficult. Direct and 
positive proof, incapable of being in any way questioned or contradicted, 
can neither be required nor justly expected. But there is evidence 
enough, as it appears to me, to render the opinion of the ancient church, 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was directed to Christians in Palestine 
altogether probable. 

Objections, however, drawn from the epistle itself, against this opinion, 
have been often and strongly urged by critics of late; and these cannot, 
with due respect to the authors of them, be passed over in silence. 

OBJECTION 1. “ Heb. ii. 3. ‘ How shall we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation, which at the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and 
was confirmed unto us by them that heard him?’ From this passage it 
appears that Christ had not personally taught those.to whom this epistle 
is addressed; they had only been instructed by those who heard him, 
viz. the apostles and immediate disciples of Christ. 
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It is remarkable that this same verse is adduced and relied on, by 
Lardner, to support the opinion that the Hebrews of Palestine only could 
have been addressed by it; and by Storr, to prove that those could not 
have been the persons addressed. The argument is equally valid in both 
cases, i. 6. it amounts to nothing in cither. For the simple sentiment of 
the text is, ““ How can we escape punishment, if we neglect the gospel 
first published by the Lord of glory in person, and then abundantly con- 
firmed by miracles which were wrought by the apostles and immediate 
disciples of Christ ?” 

Now, this might be said to any church of that period, in any country ; 
and to any church on earth, from that period down to the present hour. 
Of course, it determines nothing relative to the question, whether our 
epistle was directed to a church in, or out of Palestine. 

OnyEcTION 2. “Heb. xii. 4. ‘Ye have not resisted unto blood, 
striving against sin ;’ i. 6. against, injurious and unjust opposition. How 
could this be said to the church at Jerusalem, which had been called to 
witness the martyrdom of Stephen and others, and the bloody death of 
James; and who had lived in the fire of persecution ever since its first 
establishment ?” 

This argument has appeared so conclusive to many critics, that they 
have abandoned the idea of supporting the ancient opinion, that our 
epistle was directed to the church in Palestine. Its first appcarance 
inclined me to the same conclusion. A more particular examination of 
it, however, has led me to doubt altogether of its validity. 

‘Call to mind,” says the writer, ‘“‘ your severe afflictions in former 
days, when ye were first enlightened,” x. 32—34. That is, your former 
persecutions, which were severe, ye bore with patience and cheerfulness, 
although ye suffered imprisonment and loss of property. Now, indeed, 
ye are tried, continues the writer, but not in the highest degree. ‘Ye 
have not yet resisted unto blood.” How then does the history of the 
church in Palestine comport with this sentiment? A question which 
must necessarily be investigated here. 

The first persecution was that which arose at the time of Stephen’s 
martyrdom, Acts vi. vii. This happened probably in A. Ὁ. 37 or 38. 
During this persecution many were imprisoned, severely beaten, and 
subjected to various insults and outrages; but there is no satisfactory 
evidence, that any blood was shed except that of Stephen. Paul, in 
giving an account of his former conduct, says, that he persecuted Chris- 
tianity unto death, Acts xxii. 4, which was in fact the case with respect to 
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Stephen ; and no doubt he designed fo do so, in respect to many others. 
But in telling us what he actually effected, he says that he arrested 
Christians, beat them in the synagogues, Acts xxii. 4, 19, compelled 
them to blaspheme, and shut them up in prison, Acts xxvi. 10,11. But 
the voice of Jesus arrested him, on his way to Damascus; and in con- 
fessing his crime, he avows that he imprisoned believers and beat them in 
the synagogues. But he does not state that he was guilty of blood, except 
in the case of Stephen, Acts xxii. 19,20. As this passage contains, we 
have’ reason to believe, a full confession of his guilt, it may serve to 
explain the doubtful passage in Acts xxvi. 10, where he says, when they 
were slain, (ἀναιρουμένων αὐτῶν) I gave my vote against them. The 
plural number here (ἀναιρουμένων) has led many to suppose that Paul 
was concerned in frequent murders. But any one versed in the narra- 
tions of the New Testament, cannot but know how frequently the plural 
number is used to designate the occurence of facts, in which only one 
person is concerned, i. e. where the sense of the passage requires it to be 
understood only as in the singular. It is thus that the thieves on the 
cross are said to have reviled the Saviour, although only one of them did 
so, Matt. xxvii. 44, Mark xv. 32, comp. Luke xxiii. 39; thus, that the 
demoniacs at Gadara are said to have been exceedingly fierce, when only 
one of them was so, Matt. viii. 28—34, comp. Mark v. 1—18, Luke viii- 
26—38 ; and thus, in other cases, presented by the Scriptures,* and (I 
may add) by other writings also, too numerous to be here recounted. 
Nothing is said, in the history of the first persecution, of any Christians 
suffering martyrdom besides Stephen. Nothing in Paul's confession to 
the Saviour, which specifies the blood that he had shed. The conclusion 
seems to be, then, that only the blood of Stephen was shed on this occa- 
sion, although doubtless Paul then meant to add to the number of mar- 
tyrs ; he gave his vote for this purpose, Acts xxvi. 10, and abused Chris- 
tians in various ways, such as the spite and malice of Jews suggested. 
But they were not destroyed. It must be remembered, in regard to this 
persecution, that it was limited to Jerusalem; with the exception only 
that Paul designed to extend it to Damascus, Acts viii. 12, xxvi. 10. 
Saul’s conversion, however, appears to have put an end to this perse- 
cution ; for we read, after his first visit to Jerusalem, that the churches in 


Φ See Matt. xx. 30—34, and comp. Mark x. 46—52, xviii. 35—43. See also 
Matt. xxviii. 1, Mark xvi. 1, 2, with wh.ch comp. Luke xxiv. 1, 9, 10, and John xx. 
1, 11, 18, 
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Judea, Galilee, and Samaria, wete in a state of peace and prosperity, 
and were multiplied, Acts ix, 31. 

Persecution again broke out under Herod Agrippa, (about A. Ὁ, 44,) 
who, to gain favour with the Jews, pretended great zeal for the law; 
and, to do them a pleasure, undertook to harass Christians. How widely 
he extended his efforts to vex them, the sacred historian has not told us ; 
it is simply said that he undertook κακῶσαὶ τινας τῶν ἀπὸ τῆς ἐκκλησίας, 
and that he put to death James the brother of John, and cast Peter into 
prison, Acts xii. 1, 3. It is very probable, since Herod lived a part of 
his time at Cesarea, that he may have extended his vexations to the 
churches there, in order to increase his popularity in that city, which 
was the capital of his kingdom. Be this as it may, we read of only one 
death on this occasion; James he destroyed, ἀνεῖλε; but others, ἐκάκωσε. 
This persecution happened so early as A. D. 44. ἡ 

Herod died a short time after this, at Cesarea, smitten by a divine 
hand on account of his having impiously received praise asa God. With 
his death the persecution ceased ; for the Roman procurators who fol- 
lowed, allowed of no open persecution. It was not until the departure 
of Festus, and before the arrival of his successor Albinus, (nineteen or 
twenty years after the persecution of Herod,) that the Jews were again 
engaged in any open or violent outrages against Christians. James the 
younger, and some others with him, were then destroyed by Ananus the 
high-pricst. But this act of violence was disapproved by the considerate 
and sober part of the Jews, and Ananus himself was thrust out of office, 
by the interference of the succeeding Roman governor, on account of 
this act of cruelty, Josephus Antiq. xx. These are all the persecutions 
unto blood, in Palestine and before the destruction of Jerusalem, of 
which we have any historical information. The last of these probably 
occurred, after the epistle to the Hebrews was written. Vexation, pro- 
cceding from personal insult, contumely, excommunications, malice, and 
blind fiery zeal, on the part of the unbelieving Jews, no doubt, the 
Christians in Palestine suffered very frequently, during the period before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. But restraint of personal liberty, and 
destruction of property or of life, were not permitted by the Roman govern- 
ment, while the civil administration of Judea was actually in their hands. 

Compare now these facts, (which I have not seen fully developed by 
any of the critics who have written on our epistle,) with the passage which 
is at present under consideration. Our epistle is directed to Christians 
as a body, and not to the teachers or officers of the churches; for these 
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are separately spoken of, Heb. xiii. 7, t7. and a salutation is sent to them, 
Heb. xiii. 24, as not being a party to the epistle, but a separate class of 
persons. The investigation which we have instituted shows that srly 
teachers, and not private Christians, had suffered martyrdom in Judea 

An epistle to private Christians in Palestine, then, and not addressed to 
their teachers, might say, and might truly say, ‘‘ Ye have not yet resisted 
unto blood, striving against sin;” although some of their teachers had 
suffered martyrdom. : 

Eichhorn, denying that our epistle was written to a church in Palestine, 
asks, as though it were incapable of contradiction, ‘* Did not blood often 
flow at Jerusalem, and (since this was the metropolis of the country) in 
Palestine at large?” And then he concludes it to be impossible, that our 
epistle should say to Hebrew Christians in Palestine, “" Ye have not 
resisted unto blood.” But had he minutely investigated the history of 
these persecutions, he might have spared his conclusion, and refrained 
from the assurance with which it is stated. If, howéver, we should admit 
all that is contended for, viz. that in the persecution of-the time of Stephen, 
and under Herod Agrippa, many private Christians were destroyed ; even 
then, the passage of the epistle, which we are considering, offers nd for- 
midable difficulty. Plainly the principles of interpretation demand no 
more, than that what is said, in the verse under consideration, should 
have respect to the generation of Christians éhen living, and the persecu- 
tion then pending, when the epistle was written. Onc generation of 
Christians, who were adults, or in advanced life, when they were con- 
verted, (which might have been on or near the day of Pentecost,) must 
have necessarily passed off the stage, in a period of almost thirty years. 
But many of the generation now addressed may have been Christians, and 
probably were so, at the time when Herod persecuted the church; which 
accords well with what our epistle says, “‘ Remember the former days, 
when, soon after your conversion, ye endured a great fizht of afflictions,” 
x. 32—34. But after that, when Herod was dead, there was a remission 
of severities. Now again, the violence of the Jews had begun to show 
itself; but the Roman government overawed it, so as to restrain it from 
shedding blood. Such a state of things agrees well with the language of 
our epistle. Ye have not, i. 6. in your present struggle, resisted unto 
blood. This expression has not necessarily any respect to preceding 
times of persecution, but only to that which was then pending. In this 
way the laws of exegesis are satisfied. But if not, if the expression must 
be referred to past times, it is, as we have already seen, capable of histo- 
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rical vindication, when applied to the Hebrews. Private persons had not 
resisted unto blood. 

My apology for dwelling so long on this subject is, the interesting facts 
in the history of the church with which it is connected; and the hasty 
conclusions; or imperfect investigations respecting it, which [ have found 
in all the writers whom I have had opportunity to consult. Even 
Schroeckh, in his great work on Ecclesiastical History, has omitted any 
detailed account of the primitive persecutions, and has given us nothing 
which is adapted to satisfy a particular inquirer. 

OJECTION 3. “ Heb. xiii. 24. They of Italy salute you. Whiat did 
the church in Italy know of the church in Palestine, that they should 
send salutations to them? Or if, as most critics have averred, they of 
Italy means Priscilla and Aquila, how should the church of Palestine , 
know any thing of these private Jews, who had only travelled from Rome 
to Corinth, from Corinth to Ephesus, and therice back again to Rome ?” 

In regard to the first part of this objection, it is sufficient to ask, How 
could Peter send a salutation from the church at Babylon, 1 Peter v. 13, 
to the churches in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia? 
1 Peteri.1. How could Paul, writing to the Corinthians from Ephesus, 
say, “ The churches of Asia salute you?” 1 Cor. xvi. 19. Was then 
the church at Babylon personally acquainted with all those churches in 
Asia, to whom thcir salutation is sent by Peter? Or were the churches 
of Asia personally acquainted with the Corinthians? Neither the one, 
nor the other. Neither was necessary; for what is more common than 
salutations, sent by a mutual friend, from some persons, to others whom 
they have never seen ? 

But farther: had they of Italy never heard of the church ini Palestine? 
And might they not sympathize with them in their trials and dangers, 
and send them an affectionate expression of their regard in a salutation ? 
Such objections cannot surely help to support the cause, in aid of which 
they are adduced. 

As to Aquila and Priscilla (if the of ἀπὸ τῆς Ἰταλίας means them, 
which is very improbable,) a sympathy in them, as Jews, for their Chris- 
tian brethren in Palestine, is surely not a matter of wonder. And an 
expression of this in a salutation, is as little so. 

OssEcTION 4. ‘‘ The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, has in 
various places eulogized them for the charity which they had so cheer- 
fully manifested, and continued to manifest, on various occasions, Heb. 
vi. 10; in particular, for their compassion towards those who were in 
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bonds, i. 8. imprisoned, x. 32,seq. He exhorts them also to continue 
their benefactions of this nature, by a liberal hospitality, Heb. xiii. 1, 2, 
and 16. How could such things be addressed to the church in Palestine? 
and how could that church be praised for contributions to others when its 
members were so poor, from the first, that they had even been assisted by 
the contributions of churches from abroad ?” 

But this argument fails of producing conviction, because it is built on 
an interpretation of the epistle which is not admissible, and on an as- 
sumption of facts altogether improbable and unsupported. The writer 
tells them, that God will not forget their labour of love, in that they have 
ministered to the saints, and do still minister, vi. 10; that they have had 
compassion on those who were in bonds, x. 34; that they must not forget 
to entertain strangers, xiii. 2; and that God is well pleased with their 
sacrifices of hospitality (κοινωνίας,) xiii. 16. Here is nothing said, or 
even intimated, of making contributions for churches abroad. They are 
commended for being liberal to the saints, who were in need or in prison; 
and exhorted to continue their hospitality to strangers, i. 6, to receive 
with liberality and kindness brethren that were strangers from abroad 
(probably, preachcrs,) who visited them. Who can doubt that a charac- 
teristic, so peculiarly exhibited by Christians in general of the primitive 
age, was manifested by the churches in Palestine? a country which so 
many strangers visited. 

But when it is said, that the church in Palestine was supported by 
contributions from abroad, why should this be predicated, as it is by 
many critics, of αὐΐ the Christian churches in Palestine? There is no 
support for this opinion to be derived trom history. When the famine 
occurred in the time of Claudius, Acts xi. 27— 30, a collection was 
made at Antioch, and sent to Judea; which appears, however, to have 
been distributed at Jerusalem, Acts xii. 25. In respect to all the other 
collections mentioned in Paul’s epistles, Jerusalem is evidently the place 
for which they were destined. See Rom. xv. 25—31. 1Cor. xvi. 1—3. 
2 Cor. viii. ix. ele dylovg; comp. 1 Cor. xvi. 1—3. Gal. ii. 1—10. If 
now we consider the circumstances of the church at Jerusalem, this will 
not excite any surprise. For, first, in this metropolis Jewish zeal was 
more displayed than elsewhere; and Christians here were, of course, 
peculiarly exposed to persecution and want. Secondly, the multitude 
of Christian Jews, who still resorted to the temple in order to pay their 
services there, and who would naturally consort with the Christians at 
Jerusalem, rendered necessary the charity of the churches abroad, in 
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order that the Christians of the Jewish metropolis might support their 
hospitality. But as to other churches in Palestine, we know nothing of 
their poverty. We know that many Christians in that country had 
possessions, and sold them in order to put the avails into the public 
treasury of the church, soon after the day of Pentecost, Acts ii, 44, 45. 
Indeed, it is beyond all the bounds of probability, to suppose that of the 
many thousand Jews in Palestine, who had become Christians, αὐξ were 
poor, and in need of foreign charity. Poverty of this nature was not very 
common among the Jews, who were always an active and industrious 
nation. Above all, the supposition that the Hebrew Christians were 
unable to perform the common rites of hospitality, and to aid in any way 
such as were thrown into prison, or to furnish them with aliment, is 
destitute of every degree of probability; and therefore it can form πὸ 
solid objection to the idea, that the epistle to the Hebrews was addressed 
to some church or churches in Palestine. Why is it necessary to suppose 
that the church at Jerusalem, and that exclusively, was addressed ? 

Moreover, the very objection itself affords an argument for the position 
which it is designed to oppose. In what country were the prisoners to 
whom compassion had been shown? Prisoners they were, evidently, on 
account of their Christian faith. We have seen that neither liberty nor 
life were, at this period, in jeopardy abroad, on account of religion, 
because of the restraint over the Jews exercised by the Roman govern- 
ment. We have no history that proves such jeopardy to have beeu 
matter of fact. The mere temporary imprisonment of Paul and Silas, 
on a charge of sedition, and as preparatory to trial, (Acts xvi.) proves 
nothing to the purpose. Accounts of other imprisonments besides this, 
out of Palestine, cannot be shown in the history of the primitive church, 
at least within the Roman provinces abroad. Palestine was the only 
place where Christians were imprisoned. Even when Paul went to 
Damascus, he expected to bring his prisoners to Jerusalem, Acts ix. 2. 
Palestine then was the place where compassion to Christian prisoners 
was needed, and where it was to be shown; and there, as it seems to me, 
it was exhibited by those whom the epistle to the Hebrews addresses. 

Ossecrion 5. “ Heb. xiii. 23. ‘ Know ye that our brother Timothy 
is set at liberty, ἀπολελυμένον, with whom, if he come soon, I will pay 
you a visit.” How could the church in Palestine know any thing of 
Timothy, who was never there? and what particular concern can they 
be supposed to have had with a visit of Timothy to them ?” 

But, first, it is altogether probable that Timothy was with Paul at 
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Jerusalem, during his last visit there, before his imprisonment. It is 
certain from Acts xx. 4, that Timothy set out with him and several 
others,- from Troas, to go to Jerusalem; and equally certain, that 
although the history of Paul’s voyage to Palestine, at that time, is traced 
with a minuteness that is unusual, not a word is mentioned of Timothy's 
being left behind, or being separated for any time from him; although 
it is the custom of Luke to mention such a fact, whenever it occurs; 
e. g. Acts xix. 22, xvii. 14, xx. 5.13, 14. Indeed, it 15 altogether 
against probability, that Timothy would have separated from Paul, on 
this occasion; as it was announced to Paul, on his way, that bonds 
and imprisonment awaited him at Jerusalem, Acts xxi. 4, xx. 23; not to 
mention the desire which Timothy, who had been educated as a Jewish 
prosclyte, must have had, to see Jerusalem, and the interesting objects 
which it presented. 

The sequel of this journey was, that Paul was kept two years as a 
prisoner at Cesarea; with full liberty of access, however, to all his friends 
and acquaintance. Is there any probability that Timothy, who was so 
ardently attached to Paul, as to have followed him every where, from the 
very first of his acquaintance with him, would have now immediately 
deserted him; or, even if he was then abroad, that he would not have 
come to aid his necessities? So far then as the objection is built on 
Timothy's ignorance of the Jews in Palestine, or theirs of him, it appears 
altogether improbable. 

Besides, even supposing Timothy had not been personally there, did 
not the churches there know that he was the favourite companion and 
helper of Paul? And was he not commended to the Jews, by the fact 
that, after he became a Christian, he had submitted to the rite of circum- 
cision on their account? If Paul wrote the epistle in question, or any 
other person intimately connected with Timothy, he might very naturally 
give the churches in Palestine, and specially the church at Cesarea, 
information that he was sent away (ἀπολελυμένον,) or set at liberty, and 
that when he should return, he would pay them a visit in his company. 

OxjEcTION 6. ‘ But how could Paul pray to be restored to the 
churches in Palestine? Hebrews xiii. 19. He had just been sent to 
Rome as a prisoner, by the persecuting spirit of the Jews of Palestine; 
how could he expect or wish to return thither again ?” 

This objection is built on the assumption, that Paul was the author of 
our epistle. Conceding this point then, for the sake of argument, it may 
be asked, in reply, If Paul had been at Rome, and was dismissed there 
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by the emperor himself, on an appeal to him personally as a judge in 
reapect to the Jews, might not the apostle well expect that the Jews 
would in future be overawed, and not venture to attack him again on 
account of his religion? Besides, it was only at Jerusalem that he was 
exposed to dangerous persecution. At Cesarea, he remained a kind of 
prisoner at large, without any tumult or excitement, for two whole years. 
Might he not desire to he restored to the brethren there, who had treated 
him in a friendly manner, and administered to his necessities while he 
was among them asa prisoner? Besides, Paul was not a man to be 
deterred from a desire to go, or from actually going, to any place where 
he thought it his duty to go, by any prospect of persecution or of suf- 
ferings ; as his history abundantly testifies. 

OBJECTION 7. ‘The Ebionites, ἃ sect made up of Palestine Jews, 
appear to have known nothing of the epistle to the Hebrews. How could’ 
this be, if it had been directed to any of the churehcs in Palestine 2?” 

If Paul was the author of this epistle, then it is very easy to answer 
this objection ; for the Ebionites rejected all the epistles of Paul from 
their canon, (as Eusebius expressly testifies,) because Paul every where 
appears in them, wherever occasion demands it, in opposition to a Juda- 
izing spirit, ‘They, on the other hand, separated from other Christians 
out of zeal for the rites of the Jewish law. Nay, the manner in which 
Eusebius mentions this fact, seems to imply that the Ehbionites were 
acquainted with the epistle to the [lebrows, and rejected it, together with 
Paul’s acknowledged epistles; for Eusebius reckoned this epistle to be 
certainly one of Paul’s ; and he mentions the rejection of Paul’s epistles 
by these sectarians, in a manner which seems to imply, that the whole of 
these epistles, as reckoned by himself, were rejected by them.* 

To the same purpose Irenteus testifies, Advers, Heeres. i. 26. “Ἅ Apos- 
tolum Paulum [ Ebionites] recusant, apostatam eum legis dicentis.” 

Moreover, if some other person, and not Paul, had been the author of 


* Eusebius (Ilist. Ecc. iii, 27,) says, that the Ebionites rejected att Paul’s epistles, 
because they believed him to be an apostate from the law, οὗτοι δὲ τοῦ μὲν ἀποστόλου 
πάσας τὰς ἐπιστολὰς ἀρνητέας ἡγοῦντο εἶναι δεῖν, ἀποστάτην ἀποκαλοῦντες αὑτὸν 
τοῦ νόμου, Now, as in L. iii. 25, of the same author, the epistle to the Hebrews is 
implicitly reckoned as one of Paul’s epistles, and clearly as one of the books of Scrip- 
ture which are ὁμολογούμενοι, (comp. Lib. iii, 25, and iii. 3,) it appears that Eusebius 
means to say, that the Ebionites rejected the epistle to the Hebrews ; for he undoubt- 
edly held this to be one of Paul’s. Of course, he supposes the Ebionites to have been 
acquainted with it, or to have had opportunity of being acquainted with it. 
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the epistle to the Hebrews, the sentimehts which it contains respecting the 
Jewish ritual, would have occasioned its rejection from the canon of the 
Ebionites, That they did not retain it, then, as part of their New Tes- 
tament Scriptures, is no argument against its having been directed to the 
church in Palestine. 

OBsEcTION 8. ‘But if the epistle to the Hebrews was directed te 
the church in Palestine, why was it not written in the dialect of tha 
country, instead of the Greek language? Is it not improbable, that any 
writer would address, in Greek, Jews who spoke the Hebrew language?” 

There are critics, both of ancient and modern times, who maintain 
that the orginal epistle was in Hebrew ; believing, as Jerome says, that 
the author, ut Hebreus, Hebreis Hebraicé scripsit. But as I am not 
persuaded of the correctness of this opinion, I will not advance it here, 
as a reply to the objection which we are now considering. 

It is well known, and abundantly evident from the writings of the 
New Testament, that the Greek language was generally understood over 
all Hither Asia. The conquests of Alexander, and the governments estab- 
lished by him, had made Greek the language of courts, of literature, 
and of all well-informed people. In the larger and more commercial 
towns, this knowledge extended in some measure to the common people, 
as well as to those of a more elevated rank.” 

The Greek votaries, who went up to Jerusalem every year to perform 
their religious services there, must have rendered the Greek language 
somewhat current in this metropolis. It was the language by which all 
the inhabitants of western Asia, when they met as strangers, held inter- 
course with one another. If the epistle to the Hebrews, then, was 
written in Greek, and directed to the church at Jerusalem, it might have 
been understood by them. 

But if the epistle to the Hebrews was directed to Cesarea, there is 
still more reason to suppose it would have been easily understood there. 
In that city there were a great multitude of Greeks, even ἃ majority of 
its inhabitants, Joseph. Bell. Jud. iti. 14, p. 854, edit. Colon., πλέον ὑφ᾽ 
᾿Ἑλλήνων ἐποικουμένην. The Jews who lived there, were, in general, 
men devoted to commerce, or to concerns of a public nature, and must 
have well understood the Greek language. No serious difficulty, then, 
lies in the way of supposing this epistle to have been sent to some part 


* See this subject illustrated, in a very able and satisfactory manner. hy Hug, in his 
Einleit. in Das. N. Test. Theil ii. § 10. 
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of Palestine, and that it was intelligible there, although written in the 
Greek language. 

On the other hand, is it not apparent, that the author of our epistle 
designed it should be encyclical, so that Jews far and near might ulti- 
mately peruse it, in order that they might become weaned from their 
attachment to the Levitical rites, and substitute Christianity in the place 
of the Mosaic religion? Such a design would have been in some mea- 
sure defeated, by writing it in Hebrew; for Greek was by far the most 
general language. 

Taking all these facts into view, that it was written in Greek, does not 
appear to constitute any solid objection to its having been directed to 
some part of Palestine. 

OnJEcTION 9. ‘* How could this epistle have been directed to Pales- 
tine, when the ground of argument in it, in several places, is furnished 
by the Septuagint version, and not by the Hebrew Scriptures? How 
could Jews in Palestine be convinced, by an appeal of this nature ?” 

But who does not know, that the Palestine Jews of that day regarded 
the Septuagint version as being of divine authority? Josephus gives 
full credit to the account of Aristeas, respecting the miraculous manner 
in which this version was made; as may be seen in his Antiq. xii. 2, 
edit. Colon. There could be no danger, that the Jews of Palestine 
would object to such an appeal, or to such a mode of argument. 


RESULT. 


Ihave now examiged all the objections against the opinion, that the 
epistle to the Hebrews was directed to Palestine, with which I have met, 
and which seem to be of sufficient magnitude to deserve attention. I 
am unable to perceive that they are very weighty; and surely they 
come quite short of being conclusive. On the other hand, the positive 
proof, I acknowledge, is only of a circumstantial nature, and falls short 
of the weight which direct and unequivocal testimony in the epistle itself 
would possess. But uniting the whole of it together ; considering the 
intimate knowledge of Jewish rites, the strong attachment to their 
ritual, and the special danger of defection from Christianity in conse- 
quence of it, which the whole texture of the epistle necessarily supposes, 
and combining these things with the other circumstances above discussed, 
I cannot resist the impression, that the universal opinion of the ancient 
church respecting the persons to whom our epistle was addressed, was 
well founded, being built upon early tradition and the contents of the 
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epistle; and that the doubts and difficulties thrown in the way by 
modern and recent critics, are not of sufficient importance to justify us 
in relinquishing the belief that Palestine Christians were addressed by 
the epistle to the Hebrews. Thousands of facts, pertaining to criticism 
and ta history, are believed and treated as realities, which have less 
support than the opinion that has now been examined. 

There remains but one question more, relative to the original destina- 
tion of 185 epistle, concerning which inquiry is now to be made. 


811, Was it directed to ALL the churches in Palestine, or only to 
ONE? And tf only to one, was this the church at Jerusalem, or 
at some other place ? 


This question cannot be answered, as is sufficiently evident from what 
has been already said, by adducing any direct testimony concerning it. 
Probability, made out from circumstantial evidence, js all, at the most, 
which criticism can achieve. Perhaps it may fail, even in respect to this. 

While engaged in the investigationg necessary to complete the views 
above presented, it often occurred to me as not improbable, that the 
epistle to the Hebrews was originally directed to the church at Cesarea. 
The reasons of this I will now briefly state. 

Cesarea, Καισάρεια παράλιος, Cesarea by the sea, waa built by Herod 
the Great, in ἃ most splendid manner, and named by him in honour of 
the Roman emperor Augustus. Previously to this, it was an insignificant 
village, called Στράτωνος πύργος, the tower of Strato. Although it lay 
out of the district of Judea, (as anciently defined by the Jews,) and 
within the borders of Phenicia, yet it was within the Roman procurator- 
ship of Judea, and was the capital of the Roman prefects or procurators. 
Josephus calls it ‘ the greatest city of Judea,” and says, (as has been 
already mentioned,) that the majority of the inhabitants were Greeks, 
Bell. Jud. iii. 14, p. 854, edit. Colon. 

Here Cornelius, the first convert to the Christian faith from the Gen- 
tiles, was stationed. On occasion of his conversion, a church was 
gathered here, and the miraculous gifts of the Spirit imparted to it, Acts 
x. 44—48. This was the earliest church that was gathered, out of the 
ancient limits of Judea. 

Paul had repeated opportunities for acquaintance with Christians here. 
After his first journey to Jerusalem, he returned to Tarsus, through 
Cesarea, Acts ix. 30. After preaching at Corinth, and on going to 
revisit the churches in Asia, Paul landed here, Acts xviii. 22. On his 
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fourth visit to Palestine, he lodged here at the house of Philip the 
Evangelist, one of the seven deacons named in Acts vi. Here he abode 
many days, ἡμέρας πλείους, Acts xxi. 8—10. Here, at the time just 
mentioned, when Agabus had predicted, that in ease Paul went to Jeru- 
salem, he would be bound as a culprit there, and delivered up to the 
heathen tribunals, the men of the place (οἱ ἐντόπιοι,) as well as his own 
travelling companions, besought him with tears and strong entreaties to 
refrain from going thither, Acts xxi. 12, 13. 

When, after this, he had been up to Jerusalem, and was sent away 
under a guard of Roman soldiers, he was brought again tq Cesarea ; 
where he remained two whole years a kind of prisoner at large, none 
of his friends being forbidden to approach or assist him, Acts xxiv. 23, 27. 

At Cesarea dwelt a rich and powerful body of Jews. In the time of 
Felix, these Cesarean Jews, boasting of their riches and of Herod as the’ 
founder of the city, treated with contempt the Syrian part of the popu- 
lation. This raised a tumult, and at last occasioned mutual assaults, in 
which the Syrians were worsted. Felix was obliged to check the overbear- 
ing power of the Jewish party, by commissioning the Roman soldiery to 
kill and plunder them, Antiq. Jud. xx. 6, p. 605, edit. Colon. 

The Jews here, it appears also, were strong zealots for the temple 
worship. Herod Agrippa, while king of Judea, very probably in order 
to ingratiate himself with the rich men of this his capital, as well as 
with those of Jerusalem, pretended a very strong zeal for Judaism. 
This he exhibited, by causing James the brother of John to be slain with 
the sword, by imprisoning Peter, and vexing others of the church, Acts 
xii. 1, seq. Now, considering that Cesarea was his capital, and that to 
ingratiate himself with the Jews there, who were rich and powerful, 
would be a great object for a prince so wholly devoted as he was to the 
interests of ambition; is it probable that his vexations of the church 
were limited to Jerusalem ἢ 

Let us now put all these facts together, and compare them with the 
contents of our epistle, on the supposition that Paul wrote it. From the 
epistle to the Hebrews it no where appears, that the writer was the jirst 
teacher of the church whom he addresses, but the contrary is plainly 
implied. Now, history tells us that Peter planted the church at Cesarea, 
and not Paul, Acts x. The teachers of the church addressed in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, are applauded without any exception as to their 
doctrine or behaviour; and so this might well be, for the first teacher 
at Cesarea were apostles and primitive evangelists. Philip the evangelis 
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was stationed there, when Paul made his last visit to Jerusalem, Acts 
xxi. 8, seq.; and this Philip had four daughters, who were prophetesses, 
i. e. teachers of the Christian religion. Does not this show a flourishing 
state of the church there? The persons to whom the epistle to the 
Hebrews is addressed, had often bestowed charity to relieve the neces- 
sities of Christians, and particularly of those who were imprisoned 
Heb. x. 34, vi. 10. How aptly this fits the circumstances of Paul among 
the Cesareans, it is easy to perceive. He was a prisoner among them 
Tor the space of two years. Well might he say, ‘‘ Ye had compassion 
τοῖς δεσμοῖς pov, on my bonds,” as the common text reads; or (which 
comes after all to the same thing) τοῖς δεσμίοις, on the imprisoned. 
Paul's gratitude for this, probably led him to speak of it repeatedly ; 
and so it stands in the epistle to the Hebrews. The eulogy, which the 
writer of that epistle bestows on those whom he addresses, certainly 
becomes very significant, on supposition that it was written by Paul 
under such circumstances. 

The Hebrews addressed in our epistle had been early made converts 
to Christianity, v. 12, x. 32. The church at Cesarea was the first 
gathered out of the ancient limits of Judea. Its first converts, indeed, 
were Gentile proselytes, Acts x.; but it cannot with any probability be 
supposed, that, flourishing as it was when Paul paid his last visit to it, 
before his imprisonment, Acts xxi. 8, seq., there were no Jews who 
belonged to it; for Cesarea contained (as we have seen) a large number 
of Hebrew residents. Herod Agrippa persecuted the church in A. D. 
44, which was some twenty years before the epistle to the Hebrews was 
written ; and Cesarea was Herod’s capital. May not the Christians in 
it have suffered at that time? The Hebrews, in our epistle, had lost 
their property in some early persecution, and had been imprisoned, x. 
32, seq.; and the persecuting Herod, who had the power of life and 
death, had also the power of confiscation and imprisonment ; for he was 
made a sovereign by the Roman emperor. Under him the church at 
Cesarea may have experienced, and very probably did experience, such 
vexations, Certainly the church at Jerusalem experienced them at this 
time, Acts xii. 1, seq. 

The epistle to the Hebrews presents images drawn from the Grecian 
games and public shows, x. 32, xii. 1, seq. At Cesarea, Herod the Great 
had instituted all the Grecian games, and built a splendid theatre; so 
that such allusions would be very forcible and pertinent, if addressed to 
those who lived there. The writer of our epistle mentions Timothy, to 
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the church whom he addresses, as his special friend, and one in whom 
they would feel a deep interest; and as Timothy, it cannot well be 
doubted, was at Cesarea with Paul more or less of the time that he was 
® prisoner there for two years, the church at that place must have been 
well acquainted with him. Paul requests their prayers, that he himself 
may be restorefl to them, xiii. 19; and the frequent visits which he had 
made the Cesareans, the strong attachment they had manifested to him, 
and the long residence he had made among them, correspond well with 
a request so plainly founded in their affectionate regard for him, and in 
his for them. 

Again, Cesarea was only two days’ journcy from Jerusalem, and the 
Jews there were zealots for the traditions of their fathers. Resistance to 
the Roman power, which finally brought on the destruction of the Jewish 
commonwealth, first began here, from the wounded spirit of Jewish pride * 
and national feeling. These facts render it probable, that the Jews there 
had a full and intimate acquaintance with all the Mosaic ritual; and 
that the Christian Jews must, from the power, wealth, and overbearing 
spirit of the others, have been hard pressed, (by persecution on the one 
hand, and the imposing pomp of the temple eervice on the other,) to 
make defection from the Christian religion. Finally, as the majority of 
the inhabitants here were Greeks, and of course the current language in 
this splendid capital was Greek, this may account for it, that our epistle 
was written in Greek instead of the Palestine dialect. From this place, 
it could not fail to be circulated abroad, as there must have been comers 
and goers to and from this place, from all parts of Palestine. For Paul 
to subscribe his name to this epistle was not necessary, in case he sent it 
by a friend, as doubtless he must have done; and besides this, the cir- 
cumstances mentioned in it, of being restored to them, and of coming to 
them with Timothy, would be sufficient of themselves to disclose the 
author to the Cesarean Christians. And designed, as the letter in all 
probability was, to be a circular among the Jews, they who were abroad, 
reading it without the name of the author, would not so readily have those 
prejudices awakened, which had lately shown themselves to be very 
violent among the Jews who were zealous for the honour of the Mosaic 
law, whenever Paul had made his appearance among them. 

I grant, at once, that all this is supposition. But in the absence of 
all positive testimony, if a supposition can be presented, which contains 
nothing improbable in itself, and explains a variety of characteristic pas- 
sages in our epistle, and accords well with the facts which history has 
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recorded, may it not be received, at least, as a probability, until the fal- 
lacy of it be exposed, or a more probable one is advanced ? 

The points of coincidence just recited, forced themselves upon me, 
unsought and unexpected, in the course of my investigation. They are 
hot offered from the love of novelty, nor with any overweening confidence 
as to the approbation which others may give them. : 

One objection to the view here given seems to be, that the church at 
Cesarean, in the time of Origen and Eusebius, (both of whom lived thete,) 
do not appear to have retained a tradition that our épistle was directed to 
them. At least, neither of these fathers, so far as I know, make mention 
of such a tradition; which they probably might have done, had it existed 
in their times.* Still, if our epistle was designed to be a circular, and, 
for thaf reason, a direction to any particular church was omitted in it, 
the Cesarean church, if they were the first who received it, might not 
have considered it appropriately theirs, in the same manner as the Cotin- 
thians, Galatians, and others, did the letters addressed to them. 

Another objection to the idea, that dur epistle was directed to the 
church at Cesarea, may be drawn from the probability, that the church 
thete miust Have consisted, in fact, of Gentiles; especially as Greeks 
constituted a majority of the population of that city. What was really 
fact, however, in regard to this, at the time when the epistle was written, 
we have no historical means of ascertaining. It is certainly a very pos- 
sible case, that, at the time when the episile to the Hebrews was written, 
the church at Cesarea might have been principally made up of Jews; or 
at least have contained a majority of members, who were Hebrews. Or, 
there may have been more than one church at Cesarea, (a thing alto- 
gether probable ;) and the Jews there, who were such uncommon zealots 
for the law, might have established a religious community of their own, 
separate from that of the Gentile Christians, whom the former would 
regard with an eye of jealousy, if not of distrust. If the author of our 
epistle designed it for the good of the Hebrews in yeneral, he would have 
written just in the matiner which he has adopted, whether the church 
whom he addressed contained some Gentiles or not. 

Upon the whole, it is a plain case, that confident and positive asser- 
tions in regard to any one particular church, cannot be made with pro- 
priety. The most which I would say here is, that more reasons seem to 
offer themselves in favour of the supposition, that our epistle was origi- 
nally sent to.the church at Cesarea, than in favour of any other place. 
I cannot, therefore, but regard it as a probable event. 
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4.12. Antiquity dnd canonical authority of the epistle. 


Its antiquity may be established by evidence interndl and external. 
The allusions made to the temple service; in the epistle itself, nécessarily 
imply that this service was theri performed, when the letter was written, 
Heb. ix.9. ‘ Which [former tabernacle with its services] was a signi- 
ficant emblem in respect to the ptesent time; ἐπ which gifts and sacri- 
fices are offered; that cannot render tranquil the conscience of him who 
performs this service.” Again; in chap. viii. 4, 5. the writer says, “‘ For 
if he [Jesus] had performed his service on carth, then hé could not be a 
priest; seeing there are pricsts who, according to the prescription of 
the law; perform their service in a tabernacle which is merely a copy of 
the heavenly onc.” Both of these passages clearly imply; that the 
temple rites were then performed, at the time wheh the writer composed 
our epistle. 

Now, as the whole temple sérvicé ceased, of course, with the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, in A. D. 70, it is clear that our epistle must have 
been written before that period; and consequently it belongs to the 
apostolic age. 

Another argument also in proof of this is, that the particular views 
whith the epistle throughout gives of temptation to apostacy, are 
evidently grounded on the then existing rites of the Jewish temple- 
worship. The state of feeling among the Jews at large, (which resulted 
from strong attachment to these rites, and the zeal with which their 
views of these things were maintaimed,) and their extreme jealousy 
of every thing which had a tendency to diminish the supposed importance 
of their ritual; together with the imposing splendour and magnificence 
of the Levitical ceremonies, as then practised, all concurred to tempt 
those Hebrews who had embraced Christianity, and renounced the com- 
mon views of their countrymen, to relapse into their former views and 
habits. The shape in which this whole subject presents itself, in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, manifestly implies that the Levitical institutions 
were then in full vigour. Of course, the age in which this was the case, 
must have been the apostolic. 

It is equally plain, that our epistle was written in the latter part of 
the apostolic age. Those whom it addresses are represented as having 
been Christians long enough to be qualified, had they been properly 
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attentive to their duty in learning the principles of Christianity, to 
become teachers of it, v.12. The former days, when they were first 
enlightened, are spoken of by the writer, x. 32, in distinction from the time 
then current, They are addresscd also as having witnessed the death 
of their first teachers, xii. 7; and their then present teachers are com- 
mended to their affectionate regard, xiii. 17. ΑἸ] these circumstances 
imply that some time must have passed away since the gospel was first 
preached among them, and they had becn converted to Christianity. In 
other words, the epistle must have been written in the latter part of the 
apostolic age. The specific year I shall not here endeavour to ascertain, 
as it will hereafter be a subject of inquiry. 

With the internal marks of antiquity, exhibited by the epistle itself, 
corresponds the external testimony that can be gathered respecting it. 
Clement of Rome is the most important witness that can be adduced, in 
regard to the point before us. His epistle to the Corinthians, (commonly 
named his first epistle,*) is the most considerable, certainly the most 
important and best authenticated, relic of ecclesiastical antiquity, which 
belongs to the first century of the Christian era. According to the 
general voice of the ancicnts, the author of this espistle is the Clement 
whom Paul mentions as one of his fcllow-labourers, and as having his 
name written in the book of life, Philip. iv. 3. He was the third 
bishop of Rome, according to Irenteus (contra Heeres. 111. 3,) Euschius 
(Hist. Ecc. 11. 13. 15, 21. 34. 38,) and Jerome (Viri Illus. v, Clemens.) 
In the name of the church at Rome, and as their bishop, he addressed 
an epistle to the church at Corinth. This epistle, as all agree, must 
have been written within the first century; probably about A. D. 96. 


Φ It is called first, because there is a second, which bears his name, and which has 
usually been printed in connexion with the first. The first was so greatly esteemed by 
the churches in the early ages, that it was read publicly to Christian assemblies, in like 
manner as the books of the New Testament. It is very often cited, with great enco- 
miums, by nearly all the Christian fathers! It has been assailed, indeed, by a few 
critics, in modern times; and what relic of antiquity has not? It, doubtless, like 
most ancient books, has suffered somewhat in regard to the purity of its text, by fre- 
quent transcription, and by negligence. But, on the whole, it is a venerable and a 
precious relic of the primitive age of Christianity; and it is very generally admitted to 
be such.—The second epistle is quoted by none of the early fathers; and it differs in 
style and method so much from the first, that there can scarcely be a doubt of its 

; ppariousness. Vide Clem. Rom. edit. Wotton p. cevr. 
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Several critics of high reputation’ are disposed to assign to it a much 
earlier date. For example, Pearson, Pagi, Dodwell, Wake, and Le Clerc, 
date it at a period antecedent to the destruction of Jqusalem, i. 6: 
before A. D. 70. Ι their opinion be correct, the testimony of 
Clement’s epistle will be still stronger in proof of the antiquity and 
authority of our epistle to the Hebrews; for this testimony, in such a 
case, must have been given within some eight or ten years after our 
epistle was written, and during the apostolic age. But be this as it may, 
I am willing to assume the latest date, which can with any show of pro- 
bability be assigned to Clement’s epistle, viz. A. D. 96; for this will be 
only about thirty years after the epistle to the Hebrews was most pro- 
bably written. ; 

It will be seen, in the sequel, that the testimony of Clement will serve 
to cast light upon the two points of inquiry which constitute the ob- 
ject of the present section, viz.the antiquity and the authority of our 
epistle. 

I shall first exhibit the evidence that Clement has quoted this epistle, 
and then subjoin some remarks on his testimony. I enter into the 
examination of this matter the more formally and fully, because of the 
important bearing which the testimony of a writer so early and respect- 
able as Clement must evidently have upon the authority of our epistle, 
and indirectly upon its origin; and also because the subject has becn, 
(at least, so it seems to me,) imperfectly treated, and passed over with a 
slight examination, by nearly all the critics whom I have had an oppor- 
tunity to consult, 

It is a singular circumstance, that no book of the New Testament 
should have been so frequently quoted by Clement, as the epistle to 
the Hebrews, That such is the fact, any one may satisfy himself, who 
will take the pains to examine his quotations as referred to in Wotton’s 
edition of this author, or the detail of them as exhibited by Lardner, 
Credibil. of Gosp. Hist. 1. p. 49. seq. 

The quotations made by Clement from the epistle to the Hebrews may 
be arranged under four different classes ; viz. 
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Passages in which the exact words, or nearly so, of the epistle are quoted. 


HEBREWS, 
No. l. 


1. 8, Ὃς ὧν ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης 
eovcceseee 4. Τοσούτῳ κρείττων 
γενόμενος τῶν ἀγγέλων ὅσῳ διαφο- 
ρώτερον wap’ αὐτοὺς κεκληρογόμηκεν 
ὄνομα. 

7. Λέγει" Ὁ ποιῶν τοὺς ἀγγέλους 
αὑτοῦ πνεύματα, καὶ τοὺς λειτουργοὺς 
αὑτοῦ πυρὸς φλόγα. 


5. Τίνι γὰρ εἶπὲ ποτε τῶν ἀγγέ- 
Aw’ Υἱὸς μον εἶ σὺ, ἐγὼ σήμερον 
γεγέννηκὰ σε; --- - --- 

13. Πρὸς τίνα δὲ τῶν ἀγγέλων 
εἴρηκὲ more’ KdOov ἐκ δεξιῶν μου, 
ἕως ἄν θῶ τοὺς ἐχθροὺς σου ὑποπόδιον 
τῶν ποδῶν σου ; 


No 2. 


Heb. vi. 18..... ἐν οἷς ἀδύνατον 
Ψεύσασθαι Θεὸν. « . « .. 


No. 3. 


Heb. xi. 37. ese. περιῆλθον ἐν 
μηλωταῖς, ἐν αἰγείοις δέρμασι. 


Νο. 4. 


Heb. x. 37. "Ἔτι γὰρ μικρὸν ὅσον 
ὅσον, ὁ ἐρχόμενος ἥξει καὶ οὗ χρονιεῖ, 


CLEMENT. 
No. 1. 


Cap. 36. Ὃς ὧν ἀπαύγασμα τῆς 
μεγαλοσύνης αὐτοῦ, τοσούτῳ μείζων 
ἐστὶν ἀγγέλων ὅσω͵ διαφορώτερον ὄνο- 
μα κεκληρονόμηκε. 


Γέγραπται γὰρ οὕτως Ὃ ποιῶν 
τοὺς ἀγγέλους αὑτοῦ πνεύματα, 
καὶ τοὺς λειτουργοὺς αὑτοῦ πυρὸς 
φλόγα. 

"Ent δὲ τῷ υἱῷ αὐτοῦ, οὕτως εἶπεν 
ὁ δεσπότης" υἱὸς pou εἶ σὺ, ἐγὼ σή- 
μέρον γεγέννηκὰ σε. 

...««.καὶ πάλιν λέγει πρὸς αὗτον" 
Κάθου ἐκ δεξιῶν μου, Ewe ἂν θῶ τοὺς 
ἐχθροὺς cov ὑποπόδιον τῶν ποδῶν 
σου. 


Νο. 2. 


Cap. xxvii..... οὐδὲν γὰρ ἀδύ- 
vatoy παρὰ τῷ Θεῷ, εἰ μὴ τὸ ψεύ- 
σασθαι. 


No. 3. 


Cap. xvii. οἵτινες ἐν δέρμασιν 
αἱγείοις καὶ μηλωταῖς περιεπάτησαν. 


Νο. 4. 
Cap. xxiii... . «συγεπιμαρτυρούσης 
καὶ τῆς γὙραφῆο" ὅτι ταχὺ ἥξει καὶ οὗ 
χρονεῖ. 
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HEBREWS. ἢ CLEMENT. 
II. 
Passages containing the sentiment, with more, or less contraction of the expression, or 
an exchange of the original word for a synonymous one. 


No. 5. . No. 6. 


Heb. iv. 12... ....« «καὶ κριτικὸς Cap. xxi.....obdéy λέληθεν αὖ- 
ἐνθυμήσεων καὶ ἐννοιῶν καρδίας. τὸν τῶν ἐννοιῶν ἡμῶν, οὐδὲ τῶν δια- 
λογισμῶν ὧν ποιούμεθα. 
(Again, near the end) ...... 
ἐρεννητὴς γὰρ ἔστιν ἐννοιῶν καὶ 
ἐνθυμήσεων. 


Νο. 6. Νο. 6. 


Heb. xi. 5. Πέστει ᾿Ἐνὼχ μετετέθη, Cap. ix. .. . «(᾿Ενὼχ, ὃς ἐν ὑπακοῇ 
τοῦ μὴ ἰδεῖν θάνατον. ᾿ δίκαιος εὑρεθεὶς μετετέθη, καὶ ody 

ἐὑρέθη αὐτοῦ θάνατος. 

7. Πίστει χρηματισθεῖς Νῶε. .... Νῶε πιστὸς εὑρεθεὶς « « .. .. 

8. Πίστει καλούμενος ᾿Αβραὰμ Cap. x. ᾿Αβραὰμ . «-«...- πιστὸς 
ὑπήκουσεν ἐξελθεῖν εἰς τὸν τύπον, εὑρέθη ἐν τῷ αὑτὸν ὑπήκοον γενέσθαι 
κι τι Ac τοῖς ῥήμασι τοῦ Θεοῦ, οὗτος δὲ ὑπα- 

κοῆς ἐξῆλθεν ἐκ τῆς γῆς, κι τ΄ Ἃ. 

31, Πίστει Ῥαὰβ ἡ πόρνη οὗ συ- Cap. xil. Διὰ πέστιν καὶ φιλοξε- 
ναπώλετο τοῖς ἀπειθήσασι, δεξαμένη νίαν ἐσώθη 'Ῥαὰβ i πόρνη. 
τοὺς κατασκόπους μετ᾽ εἰρήνης. 

III. 


Passages which are a paraphrastic imitation of the episfle to the Hebrews ; or in which 
the style or phraseology of this epistle is more or less exhibited. 


No. 7. No. 7. 


Heb. xi. 36—39. “Ἕτεροι δὲ ἐμ- Cap. xlv. (Ἐγκύπτετε εἰς τὰς 
παιγμῶν καὶ μαστίγων πεῖραν ἔλα- γραφὰς τὰς ἀληθεῖς ῥήσεις πνεύματος 
Bov, ἔτι δὲ δεσμῶν καὶ φυλακῆς. τοῦ ἁγίον. «... «οὗ γὰρ εὑρήσεται δι- 
᾿Ελιθάσθησαν, ἐπρίσθησαν, ἐπειράσ- καίους ἀποβεβλημένους, ἀπὸ ὑσίων 
ϑησαν, ἐν φόνῳ μαχαίρας ἀπέθανον ἀνδρῶν.) ᾿Ἐδιώχθησαν δίκαιοι, ἀλλ᾽ 
“«« «καὶ οὗτοι πάντες μαρτυρηθέντες ὑπὸ ἀνόμων" ἐνεφυλακίσθησαν, ἀλλ' 
ὑπὸ ἀνοσίων" ἐλιθάσθησαν ὑπὸ παρο- 
νόμων" ἀπεκτάνθησαν ὑπὸ τῶν μια- 
ρῶν καὶ ἄδικον ζῆλον ἀνειληφότων 
Ταῦτα πάσχοντες εὐκλαιῶς ἤνεγκαν- 
F2 


διὰ τῆς πίσγεωρ. 


HEBREWS. 
No. 8. 


Heb. xii. 1, 2. ...... τοσοῦτον 
ἔχοντες περικείμενον ἡμῖν νέφος pap- 
τύρων.. « «δὶ ὑπομονὴς τρέχωμεν τὸν 
προκείμενον ἡμῖν ἀγῶνα. ἀφορῶντες 
εἰς τὸν τῆς πίστεως ἀρχηγὺν, κ΄ τ΄ A. 


Νο. 9. 


Heb. xii. 5—11. (comp. Prov. 
iii, 11, 12.)....vié pov, μὴ ὁλιγώ- 
pet παιδείας Kuplov, μηδὲ ἐκλύον ὑπ᾽ 
αὑτοῦ ἐλεγχόμενος. “Ov γάρ ἀγαπᾷ 
Κύριος, παιδεύει, μαστιγοῖ δὲ πάντα 
vidy ὃν παραδέχεται. « « «Οἱ μὲν...» 
κατὰ τὸ δοκοῦν αὑτοῖς ἐπαίδενον 
[ἡμᾶς,] ὁ δὲ [Θεὸς] ἐπὶ τὸ συμφέρον, 
εἰς τὸ μεταλαβεῖν τῆς ἁγιότητος αὐτοῦ. 

Νο. 10. 

Heb. iv. 14, seq. "Ἔχοντες οὖν ἀρ- 
χιερέα μέγαν .... Ἰησοῦν .... ob 
ἔχομεν ἀρχιερέα μὴ δυνάμενον συμ- 
παθῆσαι ταῖς ἀσθενείαις ἡμῶν ....: 
προσερχώμεθα ...... ἵνα... .. χάριν 
εὕρωμεν εἷς εὔκαιρον βοήθειαν. 
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CLEMENT. 
No. 8. 
Cap. xix, Πολλῶν οὖν καὶ μεγά- 
λων καὶ ἐνδόξων μετειληφότες παρα- 
δειγμάτων (Wotton, πράξαιων) ἐπανα-- 
δράμωμεν ἐπὶ τὸν ἐξ ἀρχῆς παρα- 
δεδομένον ἡμῖν τῆς εἰρήνης σκόπον καὶ 
ἁτενίσωμεν εἰς τὸν πατέρα, κ. τ. Δ. 


Νο. 9. 


Cap. lvi. ᾿Αναλάβωμεν παιδείαν 
ἐφ᾽ ἧ οὐδεὶς ὀφείλει ἀγανακτεῖν . ... 
ὃν γὰρ ἀγαπᾷ Κύριος παιδεύει, pac- 
τιγοῖ δὲ πάντα υἱὸν ὃν παραδέχεται 
“.....γὰρ ἀγαθὸς ὧν παιδεύεε ὁ 
Θεὸς εἰς τὸ νουθετηθῆναε ἡμᾶς διὰ 
τῆς ὁσίας παιδείας αὑτοῦ. 


No. 10. 


Cap. Χχχυὶ..... Ἰησοῦν Χριστὸν 
τὸν ἀρχιερέα τῶν προσφορῶν ἡμῶν, 
τὸν προστάτην καὶ βυηθὸν τῆς ἀἄσθε- 
velag ἡμῶν" Cap. lviii.....dea τοῦ 
ἀρχιερέως καὶ προστάτον ἡμῶν 1. 
Χριστου ««..:. 


IV. 


Passages similar to texts in the Old‘ Testament, but which Clement probably quoted 
from the epistle to the Hebrews. 


No. 11. 

Heb. iii. 2. Πιστὸν ὄντα τῷ ποι- 
ἧσαντι αὑτὸν, ὡς καὶ Μωῦσῆς ἐν ὅλῳ 
τῷ οἴκῳ αὐτοῦ. 

5. Καὶ Νωὺῦσῆς μὲν πιστὸς ἐν ὅλῳ 

τῷ οἴκῳ αὑτοῦ, ὡς θεράπω». 
Νο 12. 

Heb. xii. vi. Ὃν yap ἀγαπᾷ Κύ- 

ριος, x.r. A. Vide supra, under No. 9. 


No. 1]. 
Cap. xvii. Mwisije πιστὸς ἐν ὅλῳ 
τῷ οἴκῳ αὐτοῦ ἐκλήθη. 


Cap. xliii. Ὃ μακάριος πιστὸς θε- 
parwy ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ οἴκῳ, Μωσῆς. 
Νο. 12. 
Cap. lvi.....d» γὰρ ἀγαπᾷ Κύ- 
ριος, KT. A. 
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I shall now subjoin a few remarks on the preceding view. 

No. 1. Some parts of the passage, here extracted from Clement, may 
be found in the Old Testament as well as in the epistle to the Hebrews ; 
put other parts of it are appropriate only to the latter. This, as well 
as the application itself of the passages taken from the Old Testament, 
shows, beyond any reasonable doubt, that Clement must have had the 
first chapter of the epistle to the Hebrews distinctly in his mind, when he 
wrote the passage which is presented in the comparison, 

That Clement, in his letter, has added more of the second psalm than 
is found in the epistle to the Hebrews, forms no argument that he quoted 
directly from the second psalm, rather than from Heb.i. In his view, 
clearly, the whole of the second psalm applied to the Messiah. To the 
quotation made from it by the writer of our epistle, Clement adds two 
other verses, in order to amplify and confirm the view of the subject 
which he has introduced. 

To this statement we may the more readily accede, since it is often 
the manner of Clement, in making his quotations of Scripture, to inter- 
mingle passages taken from different parts of the Bible, without any 
notice, or any sign of transition from the one to the other.* 

No. 2. That Clement does not introduce this passage with the /for- 
mula of a quotation, is no proof that it is not one; for he often extracts 
passages both from the Old and the New Testament, without using any for- 
mula of quotation, or without any intimation that he is about to quote. 
The singularity of the expression itself, exhibited in No. 2, and the fact 
that it is peculiar to the epistle to the Hebrews, are the grounds on 
which I should rest the probability, that Clement had in his mind dis- 
tinctly the manner of expression in our epistle, when he wrote the sen- 
tence presented in the comparison. 

No. 3. This is so plainly and exactly a quotation, of an expression 
sui generis in the epistie to the Hebrews, that to doubt whether it be in 
reality copied from this epistle, would be to doubt whether Clement has 
quoted in any case, except where he has given express notice of it. But 


* E. g. Clement, (Epist. c. 50,) after quoting from Isaiah xxvi. 20, adds another 
quotation (from what book it is uncertain) without any note of transition. So in cap. 
liti. after quoting Deut. ix. 12, seq., he goes on to quote other passages, from different 
places, without any notice of transition, And so, frequently, in his epistle, where he 
arranges together various quotations, 
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a doubt of this nature can never be cherished by any one who has read 
Clement's epistle, and examined the method of his quotations. 

No. 4 appears to me a case of quotation from Heb. x. 37, which has 
the formula of appeal to the Scriptures prefixed, συνεπιμαρτυρούσης τῆς 
γραφῆς. The passage quoted is found, in the sense in which it is used 
by Clement, in the epistle to the Hebrews. Another passage from which 
we might suppose the quotation to be taken, viz. Mal. iii. 1, is quoted 
at length, in immediate connexion with the one exhibited in the table, 
plainly because Clement deemed it to be a parallel one; so that we can- 
not choose the passage in Malachi, as the source of his quotation. There 
remains, then, besides Heb. x. 37, only Hab. ii. 3, which affords any 
special resemblance to the quotation of Clement. But the passage in 
Habakkuk relates wholly to a vision, or prophecy, and not to a person, 
as in Heb. x. 37; and to a person, Clement evidently applies it. The 
probability is then altogether in favour of the supposition, that the pas- 
sage is quoted from the epistle to the Hebrews. 

No, δ is so alike in Clement and in our epistle, I can hardly persuade 
myself that the expression in the latter was not in Clement's mind, when 
he wrote the passages here extracted from him. Still, it does not appear 
to be a case, I readily concede, on which a conclusion respecting actual 
quotation or imitation can be built with cntire certainty. 

No. 6, although it does not exhibit an exact use of the language in 
our epistle, contains, in my view, one of the most convincing proofs of 
quotation. The arrangement of these examples together, as in the epistle 
to the Hebrews; the manner of characterising their actions or their 
rewards, viz. that they flowed from faith; and the almost exact simi- 
larity of ideas, in cases where these are peculiar to the writer of our 
epistle, all combine to prove (I had almost said) the certainty that 
Clement had Heb. x1. before his eyes, or at least before the eye of 
his mind. In what other part of Scripture are these examples so 
arranged together? And where else is found such a method of pre- 
senting them to our view? In fact, imitation thus exact, of a passage 
so peculiar in its style and manner, is better proof that the passage was 
before the eye of Clement, or at least in his mind, than exact coincidence 
of language in some cases would be. In a short passage, such coin- 
cidence might be accidental, arising merely from similarity of views or of 
idiom, But accidental coincidence as to the mode of reasoning and 
representation here, seems to be fairly out of the question. 
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No. 7 seems to be a kind of parbdy upon the corresponding passage in 
the epistle to the Hebrews, or paraphrastic imitation of it. The extra- 
neous matter which Clement inserts, has evident reference to the preced- 
ing context in his own epistle. 

No. 8. In Clement’s epistle, the passage is in the sequel of the 
sentence, extracted in No. 3. Now, as the writer of the epistle to the 
Hebrews has exhibited the same order of thought, Heb. xi. 37, and xii. 
1, 2, is it not probable that Clement had the corresponding passages of 
that epistle in his mind, when he wrote the one presented by the com- 
parison? The similarity of costume in the two passages can hardly fail 
to strike the attentive reader. 

No. 9 may be somewhat doubtful, because it may have arisen from 
the passage in Prov. iii. 11. The whole strain of reasoning upon it, 
however, inclines me to believe, that Clement had in his mind the corre- 
sponding passage in the epistle to the Hebrews. 

No. 10 exhibits an appellation of the Saviour, (ἀρχιερέα) which is 
peculiar to our cpistle. There is, moreover, an evident similarity between 
Christ as δυνάμενον συμπαθῆσαι ταῖς ἀσθενείαις ἡμῶν, Hebrews iv. 15, and 
Clement’s προστάτην καὶ βοηθὸν τῆς ἀσθενείας ἡμῶν. 

Nos. 11 and 12 cannot, of course, be much relied on in the present 
case; as no decisive reason can be offered, to prove that Clement must 
have quoted from our epistle. From the tenor of the passages, and the 
context, I am inclined to believe that ho did; but I cannot attach much 
weight to this supposition. 

In order now to make a fair estimate of the comparison which has 
been made, and the weight of evidence to be adduced from it, it is 
necessary that we should have correct views of the manner of Clement’s 
quotations in general, and the principles on which they are grounded. 

I have examined the whole of this writer’s quotations, both from the 
Old and New Testament, with a view to ascertain, whether any thing 
can be determined as to the authority which he attaches to them, from 
the manner in which they are made; and also to ascertain, by a view of 
the whole, what his particular manner of quotation is. The result of this 
examination I will now briefly state. 

(1.) Clement names no book of either Testament. He appeals, 
indeed, to the words of the prophets; but their names he evidently uses 
to indicate their persons, and not (as we do) the titles of their books. 
The importance of this fact, considered in connexion with the same 
usage by the writers of the New Testament, in respect to a critical 
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examination of the genuineness of the titles prefixed to the books ef 
Scripture, has been already adverted to in the preceding part of this 
introduction, § 10. p. 35. 

(2.) Clement habitually appeals to ‘the books of either Testament. 
with or without a formula which gives notice of a citation. He often 
prefixes γέγραπται, λέγει, εἶπεν ὃ Θεὸς, φήσιν ὁ Λόγος ἅγιος, and the like 
formulas, to his quotations. But nearly as often, particularly in the 
New Testament, he cites without any notice or formula at all; evidently 
taking it for granted that his readers will at once recognise the quotation, 
without any pains on his part to designate it. 

(2.) I find no satisfactory evidence of quotation from the Apocrypha, 
or any apocryphal writer now known. The instances of quotation from the 
Wisdom of Solomon (chap. x11. Xxvil.,) alleged by Wotton, are plainly 
too far fetched to appear probable; and the reference to the book of 
Judith, (c. tv. of Clement,) is only a reference to the story concerning 
her, which Clement evidently believed. There are, it is true, a few 
cases of apparent quotation, cither from books not found in our present 
Scriptures, or from traditionary accounts; just as there are some quota- 
tions of this nature in the New Testament, which are not found in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. But there is no satisfactory evidence, that Clement 
received any of the known apocryphal writings, either of the Old Testa- 
ment or the New, as canonical. 

With these facts in view, I cannot well account for it, that Eichhorn, 
in his introduction to our epistle, should say, when speaking of the 
weight of Clement’s testimony in respect to its canonical authority; 
« Clement indeed acknowledged the existence of the epistle, because he 
has borrowed whole passages from it. But still, ie no where cites it 
formally; as is the case, when he makes use of the other canonical 
writings of the New Testament. How much then can be educed from 
him, in respect to the credit to be attached to this cpistle? Would he 
not have formally cited it, and named Paul as the author of it, if he had 
regarded it as canonical, and as coming from Paul ?” (Einl. § 271.) 

From this he concludes, that we can merely prove the existence of it 
in Clement’s day; but nothing in respect to the credit which he at- 
tached to it. 

But, as we have already scen, Clement is just as far from formally 
citing the other books of Scripture, as he is from formally citing our 
epistle. Often as he has quoted Paul's epistles, he never once appeals 
to his name, except in connexion with the mention of the first epistle to 
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the Corinthians, where he could not well avoid it. With this exception, 
he has not even once named a single book of the New Testament, copi- 
ously as he has every where drawn from it. 

Allowing, then, that Clement has not formally cited the epistle to the 
Hebrews, it amounts to no proof that he has not used it as Scripture. 
But we are not oblived to allow so much. In No. 1. above cited, from 
Heb. i. 7, it appears that Clement has prefaced his quotation with 
γέγραπται yap οὕτως ; which is onc of the highest appeals that he makes 
to the volume of inspiration. This very passage, too, is produced by 
Eichhorn as an example of Clement's quoting from our epistle; but the 
γέγραπται yap is wholly overlooked. 

There is another instance also in Clement (c. xxuII.,) where the 
quotation from Heb. x. 37 is quite probable, and which is prefaced by 
συνεπιμαρτυρούσης τῆς γραφῆς; supra No. 4, Jf No. 7 be regarded, also, 
as a paraphrastic imitation by Clement of the corresponding passage 
in the epistle to the Hebrews, then is this a third direct appeal to 
the divine authority of our epistle; for he introduces the passage 
by saying, “Search in the Scriptures the true sayings of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

Thus much for the allegation of Eichhorn, that Clement has no»where 
cited our epistle formally, as he does the canonical Scriptures. But 
further. The conclusion which this writer draws from the assumed facts 
stated by him, is as erroneous as the facts themselves. One might 
indeed have expected, in a matter so weighty as that of Clement’s 
testimony, and one in which the evidence is so accessible, that so mani- 
fest an error in regard to Clement’s mode οἱ quotation should not be 
committed. Nothing can be more evident to a critical reader of Clement, 
than that no conclusion can be drawn from the mode of his quotation, 
against the supposition that he believed the book quoted to be canonical. 
The fact that he appeals to our epistle more frequently than to any other 
part of the New Testament; that he no where appeals, so far as we can 
discover, to any apocryphal writings of cither Testament; above all, that 
he appeals to our epistle by quoting passages from it in order to confirm 
and impress the truths which he is inculcating, and appeals to it in the 
same way and for the purposes as he appeals to the most acknowledged 
parts of Scripture; the fact, too, that Clement was the companion and 
fellow-labourcr of Paul, and was also bishop of the church at Rome, the 
metropolis of the world; that he wrote in the name of the church there 
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to the church at Corinth,* and that he addressed to them passages from 
the epistle to the Hebrews, in such a way as to imply that this epistle 
was already well known and familiar to them; these facts, taken all 
together, make on my own mind a strong impression, that the evidence 
is as clear and convincing, that in the age of Clement our epistle was 
considered a part of the sacred writings of the Scripture, as it is that any 
other book of the New Testament was considered as a part of them. 

Such was the impression which in ancient times Eusebius had, from 
reading Clement's epistle. Speaking of monuments preserving apostolic 
doctrines, he says, [᾿πιστολῇ] καὶ τοῦ Κλήμεντος ἐν τῇ ἀνωμολογουμένῃ 
παρὰ πάσιν, ἣν ἐκ προσώπον τῆς Ῥωμαίων ἐκκλησίας τῇ Κορινθίων διετυ- 
πώσατο" ἐν a τῆς πρὸς ᾿Εβραίους πολλὰ νοήματα παραθεὶς, ἤδη δὲ καὶ 
αὐτολεξεὶ ῥητοῖς τισὶν ἐξ αὑτῆς χρησάμενος, σαφέστατα παρίστησιν ὅτι μὴ 
veoy ὑπάρχει τὸ σύγγραμμα" ὅθεν εἰκότως ἔδοξεν, αὑτὸ τοῖς λοιποῖς ἔγκα- 
ταλεχθῆναι γράμμασι τοῦ ἀποστόλου, that is, ““ [We count also the epistle] 
of Clement, acknowledged by all, which he wrote in behalf of the church 
at Rome to the church at Corinth; in which, exhibiting many of the 
sentiments of the epistle to the Hebrews, he makes use of some expres- 
sions taken from it in the very words of the epistle, by which he most 
clearly shows that this epistle is no recent composition ; whence it seems 
likely, that it is to be reckoned among the other writings of the apostle 
[Paul.]” Hist. Ecc. 11. 38. 1 am not able to see how one who reads 
critically the epistle of Clement, can avoid the conviction that he 
has quoted it as Eusebius avers, and that he has appealed to it as 
Scripture. 

Of other writers, belonging to the first half century after the apostolic 
age, we have but few remains; and most of these are imperfect. Some 
near resemblances to passages in our epistle to the Hebrews may be 
found in them; .but after a careful examination of them, I have not 
thought them sufficiently definite and important to become the subject 
of discussion here; I shall merely subjoin them, and leave them to the 
consideration of the reader. 


The following are the passages usually compared. 
Heb. ut. 6. Μωῦσῆς μὲν πισ- Barnabas, Epist. c. XIV. Mwi- 


τὸς ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ οἴκῳ αὑτοῦ ὡς θερά- σῆρ, θεράπων ὧν, ἔλαβεν [viz. 


* C. i. Ἢ ἐκκλησία τοῦ Θεοῦ ἡ παροικοῦσα "Ῥώμην, τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ κι τ΄ Ἁ. is the 
commencement of Clement’s epistle, 
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nop... ++ + 6 Χριστὸς δὲ ὡς viod 
ἐπὶ τὸν οἶκον αὑτοῦ, οὗ οἷκὸς ἐσμὲν 
ἡμεῖς. 

Heb. x. 25. 


movreg τὴν ἐπισυνιιγωγὴν ἑαυτῶν 


Μὴ ἐγκαταλεί- 


καθὼς ἔθος τισίν, 


Heb. ΧΗ. 17...... μετανοίας 
γὰρ τύπον oby εὖρε. 
Heb, iv. 12... 


᾿ 
Kae 


κριτικὺς ἐν- 


θυμήσεων ἐννοιῶν καρδίας 


oe ee οὐκ ἔστι κτίσις ἀφανὴς ἐνώ- 
mov αὑτοῦ. 

Heb. vi. 20. ἸΙησοῦς . «. .. 
χιερεὺς γενόμενος, comp. Vii. 3. 24. 


iv. 14. 


ἀρ- 


Heb. xt. 9. Διδωχαῖς ποικί- 
λαις ξένιις μὴ περιφέρεσθε 
cocoee ἐν οἷς odx ὠφελήθησαν οἱ 


‘ 
Kat 


περιπατήσαντες. 

Heb. x. 28, 29, ᾿Αθετήσας τὶς 
νόμον Μωὺσέως χωρὶς οἰκτιρμῶν ἐπὶ 
δυσὶν ἣ τρισὶ μάρτυσιν ἀποθνήσκει" 
ἸΙύσῳ δυκεῖτε χείρονος ἀξιωθήσεται 
τιμωρίας, ὁ τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ Οευῦ κατα- 
πατήσας, κι τ΄ A, 


75 
ric πλάκας] Αὐτὸς δὲ ὁ Kupioc 
ἡμῖν ἔξωκεν, εἰς λάον κληρονομίας, 
κι το λ. 

Barnabas, Epist. c. rv. Non 
separatim debetis seducere vos, 
tanquam justificati. 

[Old Latin version; the original Greek 
here being lost.] 

Hermas, Simil. vir. 8. 
igitur non est locus penitentie. 

Polycarp, Epist. c. tv..... λέ- 
ληθεν αὐτὸν οὐδὲν, οὔτε λογισμῶν 


οὔτε ἐννοιῶν, οὔτε τι τῶν κρυπτῶν 


His 


τῆς καρδίας. 

Polycarp, Martyr. .. «9 «. διὰ 
τοῦ αἰωνίου ἀρχιερέως ‘Inco Xpro- 
τοῦ ; (quoted in Euseb. Hist. Ecc. 
p. 133. D.; so, also, in the Latin 
version of Polycarp, published by 
Usher.) Add, from the same ver- 
sion, C. All. .... et ipse sempi- 
ternus pontifex, Dei filius, Christus 
Jesus. Lardner, 11. 830. 

Ignatius, Epist. ad Magnesios, 
6. vill. Μὴ πλάνασθε ταῖς ἕτερο- 
ξοξίαις, μηδὲ μυθεύμασιν τοῖς πα- 
λαιοῖς ἀνωφελέσιν οὖσιν. 

Ignatius, Epist. δὰ Ephes. c. xvi. 
Εἰ δὲ of τοὺς ἀνθρωπίνους οἴκους 
διαφθείροντες, θανάτῳ καταξδικάζον- 
ται' πόσῳ μᾶλλον of τὴν Χριστοῦ 
ἐκκλησίαν νοθεύειν ἐπιχειροῦντες 
αἰωνίαν τίσουσι ξίκην, ὑπὲρ ἧς orav- 
ρὸν καὶ θάνατον ὑπέμεινεν ὁ Κύριος 
᾿Ιησοῦς, κ΄ 7. Xe 


The passages may be found in Cotelerius; or in Lardner, Cred. i. 


pp. 43, 44, 131, 217; ii. 890; i. 1775 edit. 1734. 


See also Eich. 


Einleit. § 271, note 2. Several of them, (specially one from Polycarp, 
naming Christ the eternal high priest,) look very much like a quotation 
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But in a matter so weighty, it is not best to place very much dependence 
on them, as the similarity may be accidental. 

Justin Martyr is the first considerable writer of the second century, 
whose works are come down to us. He was born about A. D. 103, and 
flourished about A.D. 140. In his dialogue with Trypho the Jew, the 
following passage occurs. ‘ This is he, who, after the order of Melchi- 
zedek, is king of Salem, and eternal pricst of the Most High,” p. 341. 
He elsewhere calls Christ, αἰώνιον τοῦ Θεοῦ ἱερέα καὶ βασιλέα, καὶ 
Χριστὸν μέλλοντα γίνεσθαι, p. 323. c. In another place, he says of 
Christ, Kat ἄγγελος δὲ καλεῖται καὶ ἀπόστολος, Apolog. i. p. 96. D; 
which name (ἀπόστολος) is given him only in the epistle to the Hebrews. 

In addition to the facts already stated, respecting the carly existence 
and credit of the epistle to the Hebrews, it should be noted, that the 
Peshito, or old Syriac version of the New Testament, made, in all pro- 
bability, during the second century; and the old Latin versions, made 
during the same period, and probably within the first half of it; both 
contain the epistle to the Hebrews, Bertholdt Einleit, p. 637, scq., 717, 
seq. This is a fact of very great importance; for these versions were in 
common usc and authority among the churches of the East and West. 
It is not pretended that either of these versions, at this period, comprised 
any book which is now known to be apocryphal. Undoubtedly they did 
not comprise any which were then deemed apocryphal. Here then is 
palpable evidence, that the epistle to the Hebrews was widely circulated 
among Christians a short time after the apostolic age. In the west, the 
Ftala and old Latin versions comprised it; in Greece, or the middle 
region, the church at Corinth are addressed by Clement as being familiar 
with it; and in the east, the Syrian church, wide spread as it was, com- 
prised it in their canon. 

From near the close of the second century onward, the history of the 
canonical credit of our epistle intermingles itself with the controverted 
question, whether Paul was the author of it. On this account, I shall 
not separately pursue the history any farther at present, as it must 
necessarily be investigated in the course of discussing that important 
question which still remains for consideration. 

The sum of what has been shown, under our present head of discus- 
sion, is, that the epistle to the Hebrews was written before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, probably but a short time before this event; that in about 
thirty years, at most, it had acquired such currency and credit, that the 
church at Rome, the metropolis of the world, in a letter addressed by 
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their bishop to the church at Corinth, made repeated appeals to it as a 
book of divine authority, and in such a way as to imply a knowledge and 
acknowledgment of it, by the Corinthian church, similar to their own; 
that Justin Martyr, about A. D. 140, has evidently appealed to its con- 
tents as sacred; that about this time, or not long after, it was inserted 
among the canonical books of the New Testament, by the churches of 
the East and the West; and that, consequently, it must have had, at a 
period very little after the apostolic age, a currency and a credit not 
at all, or at most very little, inferior to that of other acknowledged 
books of the New Testament. Better evidence than this of early and 
general reception by the churches, it would be difficult to find, in respect 
to a considerable number of books in the New Testament; with less than 
this we are obliged to content ourselves, respecting scveral of them. 

But admitting the carly existence and general credit of this epistle, 
there still remains the most difficult of all the questions which have been 
raised respecting: it, ‘‘ Who was its author? Was it Paul, or some other 
person?” This very important question deserves, and must receive, a 
particular and thorough discussion. 


§ 13. Was Paul the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews? 


From whatever source the epistle to the [lebrews is derived, every 
reader of it must perceive that it comes from a man of deep feeling, of a 
benevolent heart, of extensive knowledge, and of views, in respect to the 
spiritual nature of Christianity, as exalted as can be found any where in 
the New Testament. Every attentive reader of the Mosaic law, more- 
over, must feel, that the epistle to the Hebrews is the best key to unlock 
the treasures which are secreted there; and that it affords us a disclosure, 
in respect to the general nature and object of the Jewish dispensation, 
which Christians much need, and which can no where else be found in a 
manner so full and satisfactory. 

But this, however correct or important it may be, cannot establish the 
fact that Paul wrote the epistle. We must not virtually assume this 
position from reasons a priori, or because we may wish it to be so. It 
is as uncritical to believe without any evidence, as it is to reject evidence 
when it is offered. It is uncritical also to establish (or rather attempt 
establishing) a position that concerns a simple matter of fact, by any 
reasoning a priort. To investigate the preseut question in a becoming 
and candid manner, we must lay aside prejudice either in respect to the 
afirmative or negative of it; and also our previous opinions, which have 
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been derived merely from education, and have not been established on 
the basis of proper evidence. 

The epistle to the Hebrews has no subscription. Consequently, we 
are left either to conjecture who the author was, or to gather it from 
evidence external or internal. Conjecture, in respect to an epistle, the 
claims of which are supposed to be authoritative, can give no real satis- 
faction to the thorough inquirer. Circumstantial evidence is that, then, 
to which we must necessarily resort, since the signature of the author is 
wanting. 

I make these observations here, because it has seemed to me, that very 
much more has been demanded by some critics, in order to prove that 
Paul wrote this epistle, than tle nature of the case admits, or even 
requires. Their demands would amount to nothing less than the signa- 
ture of the writer himself, or direct testimony that he wrote it, given by 
witnesses then present. ‘ 

In the investigation of the question, “‘ Who was the author of an 
anonymous letter that is almost 1800 years old, written in an age and 
country where literary records (if they at all exist) are accidental and not 
designed ?” how can it be justly required, that proof of a direct, unequi- 
vocal, and positive nature should be produced? ‘Where is the anony- 
mous letter of antiquity, that could ever be assigned to any particular 
author, if demands such as these were made in respect to it ? 

The question is not, whether the point in dispute can be rendered 
certain by plain and indubitable testimony, (for theh how should it ever 
have been disputed 7) but, all things considered, whether there is not a 
probability in favour of supposing Paul to be the author of it—a pro- 
bability deduced from evidence external and internal, which is sufficient 
ta quiet our reasonable doubts, and to command our prevailing belief. 

It is not modern critics only, who have been divided on this question. 
The ancient Christians early differed in opinion about it, for several 
centuries; the Latin, or Occidental Christians, after the second century, 
generally rejecting it from their canon, as they did not reckon it to be 
Paul’s; while the Greek, or rather the Oriental, Christians generally 
received it as coming from the hand of the apostle Paul. 

I shall divide the evidence, in respect to this question, into external 
and.internal. By the former, I mean whatever can be gathered from 
the Christian fathers, or ancient writers, or the tradition of the churches, 
respecting the epistle; and by the latter, the characteristics of the 
epistle in respect to sentiment, style, and diction, compared with the 
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acknowledged letters of Paul, and also certain facts which are adverted 
to in the epistle itself. 

The great deficiency of genuine early Christian records, for many 
years after the completion of the New Testament, is a fact acknow- 
ledged and lamented by all who study either the early history of the 
church, or that of ita sacred books. A few fragments only we have, 
of Barnabas, Clement of Rome, Papias, Hermas, Ignatius, Polycarp, 
and some others; in most instances too short, and-too imperfectly 
preserved, to afford any strong ground of satisfaction to the critical 
inquirer. 

§ 14, Testimony of the Alexandrine Church. 


The evidence, that the epistle to the Hebrews was early recognized 
as one of the sacred books, has been already exhibited. The first 
testimony that»we have respecting Paul’s being the author of the epistle, 
is that of Pantenus, the head of the célebrated Christian school at 
Alexandria in Egypt, who flourished about A.D. 180. This testimony 
was inserted by Clement of Alexandria, the disciple of Pantenus, and 
his successor in the famous school just mentioned, in a work of his 
entitled Ὑποτυπώσεις, Institutions, or Sketches. This work is now 
lost; but Eusebius has preserved an extract from it, in his Ecclesias- 
tical History, lib. vi. c. 14. Panteenus himself was the most learned 
Christian of the age in which he lived, and one whose weight and 
authority in the churches was very great. 

Clement, in the extract preserved by Eusebius, is endeavouring to 
assign a reason, why Paul had not subscribed his name to the epistle to 
the Hebrews. After giving his opinion in regard to this point, he adds, 
“ΑΒ our worthy presbyter [so he usually calls Panteenus] has already 
said, Since the Lord himself was sent by the Almighty as an apostle to 
the Hebrews, Paul being an apostle to the Gentiles, on account of 
modesty, does not subscribe himself as the apostle to the Hebrews, both 
out of reverence for his Lord, and, because being a preacher, and an 
apostle to the Gentiles, by a kind of supererogation he wrote to the 
Hebrews.”"* E 


* “Hoy δὲ ὡς ὃ μακάριος ἔλεγε πρεσβύτερος, ἐπεὶ ὁ Κύριος ἀπόστολος ὧν τοῦ παν- 
τοκράτορος ἀπεστάλη πρὸς 'Εβραίους, διὰ μετριότητα 3 Τιαῦλος ὡς ἂν εἰς τὰ ἔθνη 
ἀπεσταλμῖνος οὐκ ἐγγράφει ἑαυτὸν ᾿Εβραίων ἀπόστολον" διὰ re τὴν πρὸς τὸν κύριον 
ἡ μὴν, διὰ τε τὸ da περιουσίας καὶ τοῖς ᾿Εβραίοις ἐπιστέλλειν, ἐθνῶν κήρυκα ὄντα καὶ 
ἀνδστολον. Lib. vi. 14. 
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Two points are equally clear from thia testimony ; the first, that Pan- 
teenus entertained no doubt of Paul's being the author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews, the whole passage implying as well as asserting this; the 
second, that still, either from the suggestions of his own mind, or from 
those made by others, objections had been raised against this opinion, 
because the epistle lacked the usual subscription or inscription of Paul. 
The attempt to solve these doubts, necessarily implies that they had 
been suggested from one of these sources; but from which, we cannot 
tell with any certainty. 

I am very ready to allow, with some recent enitics, that the attempt at 
solution is but a poor specimen of critical reasoning, and is insufficient 
to accomplish what Panteenus designed to accomplish. For how was it 
necessary, a8 he seems to suppose, that Paul should have subscribed 
himself an apostle to the Hebrews, if he had put his name to the 
epistle? If he declined doing this, ‘‘ because his Lord @hd Master was 
the apostle of God to them,” as Panteenus says, still he might (as on 
other occasions he actually does) have called himself an apostle of Jesus 
Christ ; or he might, ds he twice does, have called himself a servant of 
Jesus Christ, Phil. i. 1, Tit. i. 1; or he might, as he twice does, have 
simply written his name Paul, 1 Thess, i. 1, 2 Thess. i. 1. Why should 
he have been any more diffident with respect to doing this, in the present 
ease, than in any other ? 

As to his diffidence arising from being an apostle to the Gentiles, 
which made him, as Panteenus supposes, decline subscribing his name 
in an epistle to the Hebrews, so much weight cannot well be attributed 
to it. The writer of our epistle has told the persons addressed, of his 
circumstances, and of his companions ; he has also asked their prayers, 
that “ΒΘ might be speedily restored to them ;” all which necessarily 
implies, that his name was not designed to be wholly concealed, and 
could not be so concealed, from those whom he directly and srigtnally 
addressed : so that neither of Panteenus’ reasons for Paul’s declising 
to subscribe his name, appears to havdany considerable weight in it. 

Eichhorn and Bertholdt, it must be acknowledged, have’ refuted the 
good father’s critical reasoning,-on which I δά just animadverted ; 
but they should not (as they appear to have done) substitute this for a 
confutation of his testimony also. Bertholdt moreover maintains, that 
Panteonus has simply expressed an opinion, that Paul wrote the epistle 
tothe Hebrews; an opinion merely his own, and not founded of any 

“tradition. This he endeavours to prove, by the following argument :— 
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‘¢ Jt is clear, that Panteenus’ expressions imply the existence of persons, 
in his time, who maintained the opinion, that Paul was not the author 
of the epistle to the Hebrews. Now, if general tradition maintained 
that he was, how could there be any such persons? For at this time 
it was easy to trace a tradition of this patareyap! to its primary source.” 
Einleit. p. 2918. 

But has there ever been a period, since the Gospels or Epistles were 
written, in which more or less of them were not discarded by some, and 
doubted by others? Have there not been some such men as Ebionites, 
Alogi, Marcionites, and others of a similar character, in every age, and 
almost in every country? And can it be a valid objection to a book, 
or to testimony respecting it,-that such men have rejected it, or doubted 
it? If so, then the whole New Testament must be given up at once; 
and the effort to maintain its genuineness, abandoned as a task utterly 
hopeless ; for what part of it has not been discarded by some of these, 
or such like, sectarians ? 

Does Panteenus, J ask, tell us wuees the doubts in question arose ; 
whether from his own mind, from heretics, or from the members of the 
catholic church? Not a word of this. Be it, then, that they came 
from whatever quarter you please, or from all quarters; the weight of 
his testimony is increased, rather than diminished, by the objections. 
For how does the case now stand? Panteenus had objections to the 
apostolic origin of the epistle suggested, by members of the catholic 
church, by heretics, and by his own mind; yet such was the strength of 
his conviction, arising from the evidence opposed to these doubts, that he 
hesitates not in the least to consider it as an established point, that Paul 
was the author of this cpistle. He speaks of it as being certainly his. 

Now, whence did Pantecnus derive such a conviction? Pantenug 
who was at the head of the first Christian school in the world; who 
resided near Palestine, and where constant communication was all the 
time kept up with that country; Panteenus, who lived within a century 
after the apostolic age. It cannof}be shown, nor in any way rendered 
probable, that he had any favourite or peculiar sentiment to be sup- 
ported by the epistle to the Hebrews, which was the reason why he 
defended its apostolic origin. I am aware of the allegation made by 
some, that the epistle to the Hebrews was already received in the churches 
as one of the sacred books; and that, as some doubted respecting it, 
because it wanted an apostle’s name to sanction it, Panteenus, in order 
to save its credit, and defend the custom of the churches in receiving it 
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as canonical, assigned the reasons produced above, why Paul did not 
subscribe his name to it. But is not this, after all, conceding the very 
point which it is meant to deny? ‘‘ The epistle to the Hebrews 
was already received by the churches ; therefore Panteenus defends it!” 
Indeed? And how came it to be received ? Whence this general credit 
already obtained; a credit so strong, a custom of reception so general, 
as to inspire Pantenus with entire confidence in its canonical authority, 
and raise him above all the objections which had been suggested? And 
how comes it, that no cpistles should have made their way into the 
canon, amid all the conflicting opinions, and various apocryphal and 
supposititious writings, of the early ages of the church, but those which 
either bear an apostle’s name, or were by general consent assigned to an 
apostle? This is a fundamental question, in respect to the great subject 
of the authority of our New Testament canon. It is an articulus stantis 
vel cadentis auctoritatis, in respect to it. And the answer to this 
question plainly is, that the catholic church in the primitive age, taken 
as a body, were governed by the maxim, that no book or epistle could be 
properly regarded as canonical, except such as was written by an apostle. 

I am far from denying, that particular churches, and even particular 
regions of country, did, near the close of the second century, and after- 
wards, regard as sacred, some of the apocryphal books of the Old 
Testament and of the New. The quotations from them by the Christian 
fathers, is conclusive evidence of this. But, then, such books, for the 
time being, were of course estimated as holding a rank entitled to the 
credit of inspired books. And in respect to the apocryphal writings of 
the New Testament, it is clear that they were regarded, (where they 
were admitted as canonical,) as either coming from the hands of 
apostles, or as having been written with their approbation, or under their 
inspection. Nothing can be more evident, than that there was a con- 
stant verging of the church, as a body, toward the point of limitation, 
in respect to canonical credit, that has just been stated. That some 
churches and persons should have committed mistakes, respecting the 
extent to which the principle adverted to would carry them, is not at all 
to be wondered at, considering the state of literary knowledge at that 
period. But that such mistakes were not committed by the predominant 
part of the churches, is demonstrated from the state of the New Testa- 
ment, ever since the earliest period; the received books of which are 
only those, which were regarded as being of apostolic origin, or revision, 
and generally believed to be so. 
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Such being the fact, we may ask, and we ought to ask, How came the 
epistle to the Hebrews into the canon; so that Clement of Rome in 
the very first century, and Pantenus in the next, refer to it as Scripture ἢ 
Why, plainly, because an apostolic origin was attributed to it. Pan- 
teenus regards this as certainty ; and Panteenus says that the apostle who 
wrote it was Paul, διὰ re ro... « τοῖς “Ἑβραίοις ’επιξέλλειν [Παῦλο»..] 

I readily concede, that he is not a witness contemporary with Paul. 
But he is a witness, (and one of the very best the age afforded, in which 
he lived, and was so distinguished as a man of knowledge) of what the 
opinion of the churches then was. Is it not evident, that in the passage 
under consideration, he is defending the usual opinion of the churches, 
in regard to our epistle ; and that he is ποέ merely delivering his own pri- 
vate sentiments ? The manner in which he speaks, plainly declares this. 

Moreover, that he did speak the opinion which was prevalent and 
general at this period, is rendered ‘still more probable by the fact, that 
at least as early us the time in which he lived, probably earlier, the 
Syriac translation in the East, and the old Latin version in the West, as 
we have already seen, were completed ; both of which went into general 
use in those countries, and both of which comprise the epistle to the 
Hebrews. In regard to the Syriac, it may be further noted, that while 
it was made too early, as it would seem, to comprise the 2d epistle of 
Peter, and the 2d and 3d epistles of John, (which for various reasons 
came later into circulation than the other cpistles,) it still comprises the 
epistle to the Hebrews. Are not these facts, then, when taken together, 
good evidence, that the credit of this epistle was early and widely dif- 
fused, and that it was regarded at a very early period, by the great body 
of the churches, as of apostolic origin? To which of the apostles it was 
assigned by current belief, and of course by current tradition, Panteentts 
informs us. 

Let it be distinctly noted, that all this took place within about a 
century after the apostolic age, (and probably less;) “‘ when tradition,” 
as Bertholdt says, ‘‘ might be easily traced back to its origin.” Does 
not, then, the testimony of Panteenus, whom Photius (Cod. 118) repre- 
sents to be not only a hearer of those who had seen the apostles, but of 
some of the apostles themselves, supported as it is by concurrent testi- 
mony of the canon of the churches in the East and in the West, amount 
to satisfactory evidence, in regard to general ecclesiastical tradition at 
the time in which this father lived? And if so, does not this plead 
strongly for the probability, that Paul was the author of the epistle ? 
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I am unable to distinguish the testimony in question of Panteenus, 
from that of other writers, whom Bertholdt quotes as good support for 
the genuineness of other books of the New Testament. How many 
hundred testimonies has he quoted, where the witness does not say 
whether he delivers his own opinion, or recites tradition! Yet Bertholdt 
takes these, and such like testimonies, as legitimate evidence, when he 
sets out to establish the genuineness of any books of the New Testament, 
er of any ancient writing. Why, then, should he resort to the extra- 
ordinary, the unsupported, (I may say improbable,) supposition, that 
Panteenus has, in the case before us, only delivered his own private 
opinion? Even if it were so, the question, ‘On what was the opinion 
grounded? what induced him to believe so?’ would present serious 
difficulties, in respect to the suggestions which Bertholdt has made; as 
I have already shown. 

At any rate, the principle which Bertholdt assumes here, would render 
it utterly impossible ever to establish the genuineness of any of the New 
Testament books; and, I may add, of any other ancient book. A prin- 
ciple fraught with such consequences, cannot, either with propriety or 
safety, be admitted into our critical investigations. 

The importance of this discussion, which treats of testimony so early 
and respectable, in regard to the subject in question, will, I hope, be a 
sufficient apology for the length to which it has been protracted. 

Panteenus was succeeded, in his school, by the celebrated Clement of 
Alexandria, near the close of the second century. Clement, as he tells 
us in the first book of his St: omata, (p. 274. Lardner, Cred. ii. 462,) 
had travelled in Greece, Italy, the East, and Egypt, in quest of know- 
ledge, and employed masters in all these countries. With Panteenus he 
stttled down in Egypt; and he represents this teacher, though last in 
time, as first in merit. He compares him to the Sicilian bee, that had 
gathered flowers from the prophetic and apostolic meadows; and repre- 
sents him as filling the minds of his hearers with pure knowledge. 

Clement, then, was well qualified to judge what was the general usage 
and tradition of the churches, in respect to the canon of Scripture; as 
he had traversed a great part of the regions where churches were planted. 

. His testimony (extracted from a work of his, entitled ‘Yxorvréceic,) is 
preserved by Eusebius, in his Ecc. Hist. 1. vi. c. 14. ‘In his book,” 
says Eusebius, “ Clement affirms that Paul is the author of the epistle 
to the Hebrews; and that, as it was addressed to Hebrews, it was origi- 
nally ‘written in their language, and afterwards translated by Luke, for 
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the use of the Greeka; which is thé reason, why the colouring of the style 
is the same in this epistle and in the Acts of the Apostles. The reason 
why Paul did not affix his name at the head of it, probably is, because 
the Hebrews had conceived a prejudice against him, and were suspicious 
of him. Very prudently, therefore, he did not place his name at the 
head of the epistle, so as to divert them from the perusal of it.* 

Eichhorn and Bertholdt have endeavoufed to show here, also, that 
Clement's testimony is only his own private opinion, or at most, that of 
his master, Panteenus. Eichhorn attacks the apology which Clement 
makes for Paul’s omitting to prefix his name to the epistle ; and seeming 
to triumph over this, he dismisses the whole of the testimony along 
with it. Bertholdt has pursued a course somewhat different. Pantenus 
he represents as giving one reason why the name of Paul is omitted ; 
Clement, another. This contradiction, he avers, proves that neither 
Panteenus nor Clement rested on tradition as their support, but only 
followed their own conjecture. _ 

This conclusion is somewhat singular. What is the point in question? 
Simply, whether Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews. Panteenus says 
that he did; Clement asserts the same; both, as it appears, without 
any doubt or hesitation in their own minds. How came they by this 
confidence? Clement derived it, says Bertholdt, from his master Pan- 
teenus, But from whom did Panteenus derive it? Whence did he get 
so much confidence respecting this point, as to overcome all the obstacles 
thrown in the way of such a belief? He appears to have been a man 
of great sobriety, knowledge, diligence, and excellence of character. He 
was no innovator; nor does it appear that he had any pride of specu- 
lative opinions and conceits to foster. But because he answers the 
doubts, that had been suggested against Paul’s being the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, in one way, and Clement in another, “ this,” snys 
Bertholdt, “is contradiction ; and it shows that neither of these fathers 
grounded his opinion on tradition, but on his own conjectures.” Con- 
tradiction in what? Are these two fathers agreed on the great point in 


* Ἐν δὲ ταῖς Ὑποτυπώσεσι ... . τὴν πρὸς “Εβραίους ἐπιστολὴν Παύλον μὲν εἶναι 
φησὶ γεγράφθαι δὲ “Ἑβραίοις “Εβραϊκῆ φωνῆ" Λουκᾶν δὲ φιλοτίμως μεθερμηνεύσαντα 
ἐκδοῦναι τοῖς “Ἕλλησιν. “Ὅθεν τὸν αὐτὸν χρῶτα εὑρίσκεσθαι κατὰ τὴν ἑρμηνείαν 
ταύτηρ τῆς ἐπιστολῆς καὶ τῶν πράξεων. Μὴ προγεγρέφθαι δὲ τὸ, Παῦλος ἀπόστο- 
λος, εἰκότως “Ἑβραίοις γὰρ φησιν ἐπιστέλλων πρόληψιν εἴληφόσι κατ᾽ αὐτοῦ, καὶ 
ὑποπτεύουσιν αὐτὸν, συνετῶς πάνυ οὐκ ἐν ἀρχῇ ἀπέστρεψεν αὐτοὺς τὸ ὄνομα θεὶς»---- 
Lib, vi. 14. 
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question, viz. whether Paul was the author of the epistle? This is con- 
ceded. Where, then, is the contradiction? ‘They are not agreed how 
the doubts raised against it should be solved.” What follows? “‘ Why, 
as Bertholdt avers, “‘ that they grounded not their opinions on tradition.” 
That is, (if this have any appropriate meaning,) that tradition had not 
brought down to them the mode of solving these doubts ; since they were 
not agreed in the mode of solving them. But what if tradition had, as 
is most probable, handed down to them neither doubts nor solutions; 
and that the solutions they proposed were of newly-raised doubts, which 
about this time began to appear in some of the Occidental churches— 
solutions drawn, as I would most freely concede, from their own personal 
views, rather than from tradition; what, I ask, has the manner of solv- 
ing these doubts to do with the main point at issue? Nothing at all; 
and be it, that Eichhorn has triumphed over both the good fathers, Pan- 
tenus and Clement, in showing the incompetency of their reasoning to 
solve the doubts then raised, it leaves their testimony, as to the great 
point at issue, quite untouched. 

Iam not disposed, however, to concede so much to Eichhorn’s rea- 
soning, in respect to the assertions of Clement. If Paul did write the 
epistle to the Hebrews, and direct it to a church in Palestine, cvery one 
acquainted with his history knows, that the Hebrews in that country, 
at least very many of them, were affected towards him as Clement has 
represented them to be; and this might be a proper and adequate rea- 
son, for not setting down his name at the head of his epistle. 

‘¢ But Paul,” says Eichhorn, ‘has not shrunk from openly professing 
his name on all other occasions.” This may be true. But to what 
other part of the church did he write, circumstanced as the Jews of 
Palestine were? Does not a prudent man change the mode of his 
address, as circumstances may require ? 

‘¢ But, after all, the author has not concealed himself. At the close 
of the epistle he has developed circumstances which must certainly make 
him known.” I grant it, in respect to the church whom he immediately 
and primitively addressed ; but the case would not be the same in 
respect to other churches, for whom, also, there can be but little doubt, 
the epistle was ultimately designed. At least, those who read it, would 
first have been subjected to the influence of its reasoning, and its elo- 
quent and powerful remonstrances, before they would come to make the 
inquiries about the author, suggested by the circumstances at the close. 
May not the author, who could write such an epistle, well have trusted 
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to its power in disarming prejudices, which the appearance merely of a 
name at the outset might have heightened? And might not Clement, 
who travelled through the East, and over so many countries, have thus 
come acquainted with the manner in which the difficulty was com- 
monly solved, which he proposes? This solution, although Eichhorn 
thinks it to be so incompetent, is still a much more probable one than 
that of Panteenus; nay, I must think that it is in itself by no means 
destitute of probability. How can it be shown in any way to be incon- 
gruous, that such a reason should have influenced Paul to withhold his 
name ? 

But further, Bertholdt says, ‘* Another proof that Clement did not 
ground his testimony on tradition, is, that he declares the epistle to have 
been originally written in Hebrew; and that Luke translated it into the 
Greek language; and thus he merely undertakes, in his own way, to 
account for the diversity of the style from that of Paul, and its similarity 
to that of the Acts of the Apostles ?” 

Be it so then, for the sake of argument. But still, what is the amount 
of this? Nothing more than that Clement undertakes to meet an objec- 
tion, raised from the style of the cpistle; and to show how this style 
could be somewhat diverse from Paul’s, and yet the epistle derive its 
origin from that apostle. How can this determine, that Clement did not 
ground his belief of Paul’s being the author of the epistle, on the tradi- 
tion of the church, rather than on his own conjecture ? 

In fact, that Clement should have remained entirely unmoved in his 
opinion, by all objections made to Paul’s being the author of our epistle, 
proves just the reverse of what Bertholdt has endeavoured to establish. 
It proves, beyond all reasonable controversy, the strength and constancy 
of his opinion, which triumphed over all such obstacles; and which to 
do this, must, as it seems to me, have been supported, in his own mind, 
by the general voice οὗ the churches among whom he had travelled. 

But further to invalidate the testimony of Panteenus and Clement, 
Bertholdt suggests, that ‘‘ they were inclined to favour the epistle to 
the Ilebrews, on account of the Alexandrine spirit which reigns in 
it,” [he means the spirit of allegorizing and finding secondary senses to 
language ;] and ‘‘to establish the credit of a favourite letter, they 
attributed it to Paul, being supported in this by the apparent similarity 
which it has to his writings.” 

Now, since this is altogether gratuitous conjecture, it might not 
improperly be answered by conjecture that such was not the case. I 
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will suggest, however, that it is by no means certain, either that Pan- 
teenus or Clement were natives of Alexandria. The probability ‘is, that 
they came there partly as learners, but principally as teachers; and that 
their opinions were not formed merely by the fashion of interpreting the 
Scriptures at Alexandria. Besides, what ground is there to suppose that 
these fathers, conscientious and deeply imbued with reverence for the 
Scriptures as they were, would have been persuaded, by attachment to 
the Alexandrine spirit of allegory, to foist a book into the canon of the 
New Testament as Paul’s, when they had no evidence on which to 
ground such an opinion? And how comes it, that at this very period, 
this same epistle was inserted in the canon, in the 7έαζα of the western 
churches, and the Peshito or old Syriac version of the eastern ones ? 
Did Panteenus and Clement effect this ?_ They had no concern with the 
management of either of these churches. Christians then in the East 
and West, far distant from Alexandria, did ascribe canonical authority 
to this epistle; and if they did so, there 1s, of course, good reason to 
believe, that they ascribed the epistle to an apostle as the author. What 
probability can there be, then, that Clement and Panteenus ascribed this 
epistle to Paul, merely on the ground of their own private opinion or 
local prejudices ? 

The sum of testimony for the second century has now been presented. 
Its importance is greatly magnified by its proximity to the time when the 
epistle was written, and when tradition respecting it might be traced 
back, as Bertholdt avers, without much difficulty, by a sober and inte- 
rested inquirer. That at the close of the first century, the epistle to the 
Hebrews was not only extant, but in full credit as a canonical writing 
at Rome, we have seen in the examination of the testimony of Clement 
of Rome. That at the close of the second century, it occupied a place 
in the canon of the eastern, the western, and the intermediate churches, 
follows from the testimony that has now been examined. That Paul 
was the author of this epistle, appears to have been the firm belief of 
the most celebrated theological school then existing; and that this 
belief harmonized with that of the churches in general, who required 
evidence of apostolic origin or approbation, in order to entitle an epistle 
to a place in the canon, seems quite probable, and is contradicted by no 
circumstances with which we are acquainted. 

We may now advance to the former part of the third century, and 
examine a few of the principal witnesses. 

The celebrated Origen, second to none of the fathers (except Jerome) 
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as a critic, and in general learning’ superior to them all, the disciple and 
the successor of Clement at Alexandria, is, in all respects, a most 
important witness to be examined. He spent his life in the study and 
explanation of the Scriptures; and his testimony in regard to the canon 
of Scripture, at the time when he flourished, (A. ἢ), 220,) is of greater 
weight than that of any other individual of the same period. 

The most explicit testimony of Origen is, that which Eusebius has 
preserved, Ecc. Hist. vi. 25; being an extract from one of Origen's 
homilies on the epistle to the Hebrews. The passage runs thus in Euse- 
bius: ‘ In respect to the epistle to the Hebrews, Origen decides thus in 
his homilies upon it. ‘The character of the style of the epistle to the 
Hebrews has not the unpolished cast of the apostle’s language, who pro- 
fesses himself to be a man unlearned in speech, i. 6. in phraseology. 
Besides, this epistle, in the texture of its style, is more conformed to 
Greek idiom ; as every one must confess, who is able to distinguish differ- 
ences in style. Moreover, the ideas in this epistle are admirable, and 
not inferior to those which are confessedly apostolic; and this every one 
must concede is true, who has attentively read.the writings of the apos- 
tles.’ A little further on he adds, ‘ If I were to give my opinion, I should 
say, the phraseology and the texture belong to some one relating the 
apostle’s sentiments, and, as it were, commenting on the words of his 
master. If any church therefore hold this to be an epistle of Paul, let 
it receive commendation on account of this; FOR IT 15 NOT WITHOUT 
REASON (ov cix#,) THAT THE ANCIENTS HAVE HANDED IT DOWN 
(παραδεδώκασι, have had a tradition) AS BEING OF PAUL. Who wrole 
the epistle, [γράψας, penned it, or committed it to writing,] God [only] 
knows with certainty; but the report which has reached us is, that some 
affirm it to be written by Clement, bishop of Rome; and some, by Luke, 
who wrote the Gospel and the Acts.’”* Euseb. Hist. Ecc. vi. 24. 


Lard. iy. p. 235. 


© ene. περὶ τῆς πρὸς ᾿Εβραίους ἐπιστολῆς ἐν ταῖς εἷς αὐτὴν ὁμιλίαις ταῦτα 
διαλαμβάνει" ὅτι ὁ χαρακτὴρ τῆς λέξεως τῆς πρὸς ᾿Εβραίους ἐπιγεγραμμένης ἐπι- 
στολῆς οὐκ ἔχει τὸ ἐν λόγῳ ἰδιωτικὸν τοῦ ἀποστόλου, ὁμολογήσαντος ἑαυτὸν ἰδιώτην 
εἴναι τῷ λόγῳ, τουτέστε τῇ φράσει. “ ’ANAA ἐστὶν ἡ ἐπιστολὴ συνθέσει τῆς λέξεως 
᾿Ἑλληνικωτέρα, πᾶς ὁ ἐπιστάμενος κρίνειν φράσεων διαφορὰς ὁμολογήσαι ἄν. Πάλιν 
re αὖ Ure τὰ νοήματα τῆς ἐπιστολῆς θαυμάσια ἐστι, καὶ οὗ δευτίρα τῶν ἀποστολικῶν 
ὁμολογουμένων γραμμάτων' καὶ τοῦτο ἂν συμφήσαι sivas ἀληθὲς πᾶς ὁ προσίχων 
τῇ ἀναγνώσει τῇ ἀποστολικῇ. Τούτοις μεθ᾽ ἕτερα ἐπιφέρει λέγων' ᾿Εγὼ δὲ dro- 
φαινόμενος εἴποιμ' ἂν, ὅτι τὰ μὲν νοήματα τοῦ ἀπόστολον ἐστὶν ἡ δὲ φράσις καὶ 
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This passage has been appealed té for different purposes, by writers 
of different sentiments; by some, in order to show that Origen doubted, 
by others to show that he did not doubt, about Paul’s bemg the author 
of the epistle in question. Omitting an account of what others have 
said, let us endeavour to elicit the sentiments of Origen, by consider- 
ing this passage in connexion with other passages to be found in his 
writings. 

(1.) It is plain that Origen felt the force of the objection against the 
authorship of Paul, drawn from the style and manner of the epistle, in 
the same way as his preceptor Clement had before done; and to meet 
this objection, he suggests a reason similar to that which Clement had 
suggested. Clement says, that the epistle was first written in Hebrew, 
and then translated by Luke into Greek; and thus he endeayours to 
account for the supposed diversity of style between this epistle and those 
of Paul, But Origen does not appear to have at all supposed that it was 
written, at first, in Hebrew. He supposes it to have been for substance 
delivered, dictated, or spoken by the apostle, and penned down by some 
one who used his own diction, commenting, as it were, on the words of 
his master. In this way, the sentiments are regarded as apostolic and 
authoritative, while the diction is considered as arising from one not an 
apostle; and thus the full credit of the epistle is maintained, while the 
objection to this credit, drawn from the diversity of style, is apparently 
removed. 

(2.) It should be noted, that Origen does not say, whether the objec- 
tions against the epistle to the Hebrews being the production of Paul, 
arose from his own mind, or from the allegations of others. | Most pro- 
bably from both sources. He appears to have had a full conviction, that 
there was a diversity of style in it; and to remove the difficulty about 
the credit of the epistle, which arose in his mind from this circum- 
stance, he resorted to the supposition just mentioned. We can have 
no reasonable doubt, that at this time there were some, who alleged 
that this epistle did not come from the hand of Paul; as Panteenus 


ἡ σύνθεσις, ἀπομνημονεύσαντὸς τινὸς τὰ ἀποστολικὰ, Kai ὡσπερεὶ σχολιογραφή- 
σαντος τὰ εἰρημένα ὑπὸ τοῦ διδασκάλον. Et τις οὖν ἐκκλησία ἔχει rabryy τὴν trie 
τολὴν ὡς Τιαύλου, αὕτη εὐδοκιμείτω καὶ ἐπὶ rovro, Οὐ γὰρ εἰκῆ οἱ ἀρχαῖοι dv 
ἄρες ὡς Παύλου αὐτὴν παραδεδώκασι. Τὶς δὲ ὃ γράψας τὴν ἐπιστολὴν, τὸ μὲν 
ἀληθὲς Θεὸς οἶδεν" ἡ δὲ εἰς ἡμᾶς φθάσασα ἱστορία, ὑπὸ τινων μὲν λεγόντων, ὅτε 
Ἑλήμης 6 γενόμενος ἱπίσκοπος 'Ῥωμαίων ἔγραψε τὴν ἐπιστολὴν' ὑπὸ τινων δὲ, bre 
Λουκᾶρ ὁ γράψας τὸ Ἐὐαγγίλιον καὶ τὰρ Πράξεις. Ecc. Hist. vi. 25. 
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and Clement had, before this, made an effort to remove objections 
against it. 

(3.) The very manner in which Origen attempts to remove objections, 
shows that he gave full credit to the apostolic origin of the epistle. 
‘“‘ The thoughts,” he avers, ‘‘ are apostolic, and worthy of an apostle; 
but the diction is derived from another.” And when he says, “ Jt is not 
without reason that the ancients have handed ἐξ down as belonging to 
Paul ;” and then adds, “ but who wrote it, God only knows with cer- 
tainty, some attributing it to Luke, and some to Clement :” nothing can 
be plainer, than that he means here to suggest, that he considers it to be 
uncertain who penned it, i.e. reduced ἐξ to writing; for he had just 
asserted that the thoughts were suggested by the apostle, while the 
diction arose from him who reduced them to writing. To suppose (as 
has been supposed) that Origen means to assert, that God only knows 
from whom the sentimenés of the epistle sprung, or who the author was, 
in this sense, is to suppose that Origen has directly contradicted himself, 
in the very same paragraph. Therefore, 

(4.) When Origen says, that some attribute it to Luke, and some to 
Clement; the probability clearly is, (from the connexion in which this 
stands,) that he means to say, ‘‘ Some attribute the penning or writing 
of it down, to the one or the other of these persons.” If this be so, (and 
it appears to be very plain that it is,) it only serves to show, that Origen 
did not consider the tradition about Luke and Clement as well estab- 
lished; and especially so, as the traditionary reports were not agreed 
respecting the amanuensis or recorder of the epistle. It is possible, 
I acknowledge, that Origen means to say, that some attributed the real 
authorship to Luke or Clement; although I cannot think that this 
opinion has any probable support, in the passage of Origen now under 
consideration, if it be explained by any just rules of interpretation. 

(5.) It is clear that Origen ascribes his own belief, and the belief of 
the churches of his time, that the epistle was Paul's, to ancient tradition. 
“ If any church receive this epistle as Paul’s, let it be commended for this; 
for it is not without reason, that the ancients (οἱ ἀρχαῖοι) have handed 
it down {παρδεδώκασι) as Paul's.” Here two things are asserted ; first, 
that the tradition of its being Paul's is well grounded, in Origen’s view, 
obs εἰκῆ παραδεδώκασι; and secondly, that it is an ancient tradition, for 
ol ἀρχαῖοι ἄνδρες have so thought. 

I cannot well account for it, that Eichhorn and Bertholdt have kept 
out of sight this direct testimony of Origen to the tradition of the churches. 
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Eichhorn hes indeed quoted it (§ 271,) but made no comment upon it; 
while Bertholdt has broken the paragraph into two parts, and quoted 
what precedes the clause in question, in one place (p. 2944,) and that 
which follows it in another (p. 2956 ;) while he has wholly omitted the 
clause under consideration. The opinion of Pantenus and Clement, 
that Paul wrote this epistle, had previously been ascribed by these critics 
either to their own conjectures, or to the influence which the views of the 
church of Alexandria had over them, in respect to this subject. Origen 
also is represented by them, as struggling between his own convictions 
and the prejudices of the times, in respect to the point in question, and as 
falling at last upon the conjecture, that ‘‘ the sentiments are the apostle’s, 
while the diction is another's,” in order to reconcile his own views, and 
the current prejudices of the Alexandrine church. These critics have 
been very careful to render prominent the expression of Origen—who 
wrote if, God {only] knows, report attributing it to Clement and to 
Luke; and they have quoted this too, without adverting at all to the 
evident meaning of it, which is, “‘ who penned or wrote it down is uncer- 
tain, report attributing it to different men; using the expression just as 
if Origen had simply said, ‘‘ who was the author of the epistle, God only 
knows.” See Berth. Einl. § 648. Eichh. § 271. Besides this, Bertholdt 
represents Origen as asserting, that an ancient tradition, brought down 
even to his time, attributed the authorshép of the epistle to Luke (p. 2955,) 
or to Clement (p. 2958;) but that Origen, believing neither of these 
ancient traditions, declared that ‘‘ God only knows who composed it.” 
One cannot help remarking, how leaning towards a favourite hypothesis 
will help to obscure one part of testimony, and make another to stand 
out in relief. That οἱ ἀρχαῖοι ἄνδρες have not, as Origen asserts, without 
reason declared the epistle to be Paul's, this critic has passed over with 
profound silence. On the other hand, “ it is an ancient tradition,” he says, 
“* propagated down to the time of Origen, that either Clement or Luke 
composed it.” But Origen himself does not say this. His words are 
simply, “¢ Who wrote it [i. 6. penned it down,] God knows, ἡ δὲ εἷς ἡμᾶς 
φθάσασα ἱστορία, but a report has come to us, that it was either Clement 
or Luke.” Now, where is the ancient tradition, brought even down to 
Origen’s time, ascribing the composition of the epistle to two different 
men, neither of whom Origen believed to be the author? So far from 
this, Origen says not a word here of anciené tradition ; nor even of cradi- 
ffion at all. He does not say that either ἱστορία παλαιὰ, or παράδοσις 
παλαιὰ, brings down this report; but simply ἡ ele ἡμᾶς φθάσασα ἱστορία, 
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i. 8. report has come to us ; or, ἰέ te reported; there is a report ; report 
says—that either Luke or Clement wrote it. Now, he might have used 
the same expression, I freely concede, if such report had been ancient ; 
but he might use the same, too, in reference merely to the reports of his 
day; at which time, no doubt, various difficulties were raised, in some of 
the churches, respecting the Pauline origin of the epistle. Certainly, 
then, Bertholdt has no right to represent Origen in the manner he does, 
as averring that anciené tradition assigned the authorship of the epistle 
to Luke or to Clement. 

Indeed, the language which Origen employs, in this case, would seem 
to be designedly different from that which he employs in the sentence 
wholly omitted by Bertholdt, which runs thus; “If any church holds 
this epistle to be Paul’s, it deserves commendation for this ; because οὐκ 
εἰκῇ the ancients have handed tt down to us, that it is Paul’s. Observe 
the expressions of ἀρχαῖοι and παραδεδώκασι, words altogether appro- 
priate to the designation of truly ancient tradition, and not to be mis- 
taken; while the report concerning Luke and Clement is announced 
simply by ἡ ele ἡμᾶς φθάσασα ἱστορία, leaving it wholly indeterminate 
whether this report is recent or ancient; for φθάσασα surely does not 
of course designate the antiquity of the report. Why Bertholdt should 
thus magnify this part of Origen’s assertion, and wholly omit all notice 
of the other, which cannot be misunderstood, and is not liable to mis- 
construction, is best known to himself. But thus much may he properly 
said, If the testimony of the ancients (or moderns) is to be managed in 
this way, then we may assert, with equal truth, our inability to prove 
any thing, or our ability to prove aliquid ex aliquo. 

That Origen was not in the doubtful state about the epistle, which the 
critics just named represent him to be, may be clearly evinced from other 
passages in his writings, even if the one already examined were to be 
regarded as dubious. For example; Comm. on John, (ii. p. 18, ed. 
Huet.,) ““ According to this, the apostle says,”* and then quotes Heb. 
v.12. That by this apostle he meant Paul, other passages in the same 
commentary clearly show. E. g. ‘‘In the epistle to the Hebrews, the 
same Paul says, t p- 56; again, ‘‘ Paul in the epistle to the Hebrews,"t 
p. 162. In his book against Celsus, he says; ‘ For it is written by 


4 gard rovrd φησιν ὁ ἀπόστολος, Bre, κ' τ΄ A, loc. cit. 
} Kal ἐν rj πρὸς ‘EGpalove, ὁ αὐτὸς Παῦλὸρ φησε, κ. τ᾿ X. loc. cit. 
ὁ Ὁ δὲ Παῦλορ, ἐν rg πρὸς ᾿Εβραίους, κ. τ΄ X. loc. cit. 
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Paul, in his letter to the Corinthians....and the same apostle saya ; 5 
and then he quotes Heb. v. 12, Contra Cels. p. 482, ed. Bened. In 
his treatise on prayer, he quotes the epistle to the Hebrews, as an epistle 
of the same apostle who wrote the epistle to the Ephesians, De Oratione 
i. p. 250, ed. Bened. In a homily, preserved in a Latin translation, he 
says, ‘ Paul himself, the greatest of the apostles, writing to the He- 
brews, says ;”’+ then he quotes Heb. xii. 18,22, 23. He also appeals 
to this epistle as authoritative, in establishing any position ; e.g. Comm. 
in John ii. 57, 58, ed. Huet. 

These testimonies can leave no doubt what the opinion of Origen was, 
as to the real authorship of the epistle, however he might account for 
what he deemed the peculiar colouring of the style. It is surely quite 
a subordinate question, Who was the amanuensis or translator of Paul? 
The important questions are, Did the sentiments originate from him ? 
And is he the real author of them? If Origen has not developed his 
opinion respecting these questions beyond all doubt, I know not that 
it is in the power of language to do this. If he has not most explicitly 
averred, that the then ancient tradition taught this, and for good reasons, 
I am unable to conceive how he could have averred it. 

(6.) Let us ask, how far back must this testimony have gone, in order 
to be ancient in Origen’s time? Nothing can be weaker, than the 
assertion that Origen refers, in his ἀρχαῖοι ἄνδρες, to Clement and Pan- 
teenus; both of whom were his contemporaries, and lived until he was 
about thirty years of age. Panteenus died about 2)1, as Jerome affirms; 
Clement, about A. D. 217 or 220; and Origen was born A. D. 184 or 
185. Now, as Origen lived but little more than acentury from the apostolic 
age, nothing can be plainer, than that the oi ἀρχαῖοι ἄνδρες must mean, 
either those who were conversant with the apostles, or at least the genc- 
ration succeeding them. This not only confirms what I have already 
‘endeavoured to prove, from Clement of Rome, from the testimony of 
the Italic and Syriac versions, and from Pantenus and Clement, viz. 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was canonical in the primitive age of the 
church; but it shows, beyond reasonable doubt, that Panteenus and 
Clement believed Paul to be the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, 


Φ γέγραπται γὰρ παρὰ τῷ Παύλῳ ἡμῶν Κορωθίοις ἱπιστέλλοντε . . «. ὁ δὲ αὐτὸς 
«oo φησὶ, καὶ γεγόνατε χρείαν ἔχοντες, x. σ΄. Ἃ, loc. cit. 

+ Ipse ergo apostolorum maximus .... Paulus .... dicit, ad Hebreos scribens, 
etc. Homil. 111. in Num, p. 281, edit. Benedict. 
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in common with the churches of their times, on the ground of ecclesias- 
tical tradition, and not from their own conceit, or their own prejudices in 
favour of Alexandrine notions. 

(7.) It appears that Origen was strongly impressed with the con- 
viction, that the style of the epistle to the Hebrews was different from 
the usual one of Paul. Yet so firm was his conviction, that the epistle 
for substance did originate from Paul, thot he has not only often 
ascribed it directly to him, oditer, but given us at large his view, viz. 
that he considered Paul as the author of the thoughts or ideas. At the 
same time, he endeavours to account for it, without prejudice to this 
opinion, or to church tradition, that the costume of the epistle is not 
Pauline, by supposing a disciple of Paul to have recorded the concep- 
tions of his master in his own language. That Origen should have 
adhered to what he declares to be the tradition of the ancients, respecting 
the author of this epistle, under such circumstances, and beset with such 
doubts, exhibits, in a most striking manner, the strength of his convic- 
tions, and the weight of tradition in its favour. 

The allegation made by Eichhorn and Bertholdt, that Origen con- 
ceded the epistle to the Hebrews to be Paul’s, from forbearance to the 
prejudices of the church at Alexandria, and out of love to the allegory 
which is in it, the credit of which he would wish to defend, has no real 
support. In regard to his prejudices in favour of the church at Alex- 
andria, we cannot suppose them to have been very strong; for he was 
banished from this place, in the midst of his public labours, when he 
was about 48 years of age; and he spent the Jast 22 years of his life 
principally at Ccsarea and in its neighbourhood, never returning 
again to Alexandria. Yet in works, published long after he resided at 
Cesarea, he ascribes to Paul the epistle to the Hebrews. And in regard 
to the allegory of this epistle, if this were the principal reason for 
receiving it into the canon, then why did he not also receive the epistle 
of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hermas, and many other pieces of a 
similar nature, in which the ancient church abounded? We may well 
be permitted to ask, indeed, why should we ascribe any other motive to 
Origen for receiving this cpistle, than what he declares to have been a 
sufficient and commendable onc in the churches, viz. that the ancients, 
NOT WITHOUT REASON, had handed tt down as Paul's? 

The opinion of the church at Alexandria appears to have been uni- 
formly the same, after the age of this great man. I shall very briefly 
notice it here; as testimony later than Origen’s, from this quarter, can 
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amount but to little more than proof,:that the opinions of himself and his 
predecessors continued to be held without variation. 

Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, received the epistle to the Hebrews 
as canonical, and as the work of Paul, about A.D. 247; as did Theog- 
nostus, probably a teacher in the famous Christian school at Alexandria, 
about 282. It was received as Paul’s by Alexander, bishop in the same 
city, about 313; by the celebrated Athanasius, bishop of the same place, 
about 326; by Didymus, master of the catechetical school there, about 
370; and by Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, about 412. 

It is unnecessary to proceed any farther on, than down to the time 
of Jerome and Augustine; whose opinion in favour of this epistle being 
Paul's, is universally acknowledged; and whose influence over the 
western churches occasioned the gradual, and finally the universal, 
reception of it, by all those churches in that quarter where it had been 
rejected. 


8 15. Testimony of the Eastern Churches. 


From Egypt let us now repair to the Eastern region, and see what 
the tradition of the chirches was in that quarter. 

We have already seen that Justin Martyr, a native of Samaria, quotes 
from our epistle about 140. After Justin, there were no considerable 
writers, in this part of the church, whose works are still extant, until the 
time of Eusebius. Methodius, however, bishop first of Olympus in 
Lycia, and afterwards of Tyre, seems pretty plainly to ascribe this epistle 
to Paul, about 292, Lard. vii. 261. It was probably received as such 
by Pamphylius, presbyter: at Cesarea, about 294; as it stands in the 
midst of Paul’s epistles, in a manuscript copied from one of Pamphilus, 
id. vii. 325. 

But the most important testimony from this quarter, (next after that 
of Origen, who lived at a period so much earlier, and spent here the 
most important part of his life, viz. the last twenty-two years of it,) 
remains to be recited. I refer to the testimony of Eusebius of Cesarea, 
the well-known historian of the church, who has taken so much pains to 
eollect evidence from all quarters, respecting the canon of Scripture. I 
shall produce his testimony in a collected view, in order to facilitate the 
comparison of it; and then subjoin a few remarks. 

Lib. 111. 6. iii. * Fourteen epistles are clearly and certainly Paul’s; 
although it is proper to be known, that some have rejected that which is 
written to the Hebrews, alleging, with the church at Rome, that it is 
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spoken against, as not belonging ta Paul.”* A little after this, in the 
same book, c. xxv., he reckons among the books of Scripture, which he 
calls ὁμολογούμενοι, (ἰ. 6, not contradicted, or gainsayed, viz. by such 
authority as to create any doubts, or to any considerable extent, in the 
church,) the epistles of Paul; in which, beyond all question, he includes 
the epistle to the Hebrews; for he afterwards particularizes the epistle 
of James, of Jude, the 2d Peter; and 2d and 3d John, as those books 
which are ἀγτιλεγόμενοι, i. 6. called in question, contradicted.t In the 
same book, c. xxxviii., after saying that Clement of Rome had made 
many extracts from the epistle to the Hebrews, he adds, ‘‘ Wherefore, 
not without reason, this epistle is reckoned among the writings of Paul. 
For when Paul had written to the Hebrews, in their vernacular language, 
some say that Luke made a translation of it, and some, that this Clement 
did, of whom we have been speaking.t In Lib. vi. c. xx., he mentions, 
that ““ Caius, in a dispute against Proclus, held at Rome in the time of 
Zephyrinus, blames the temerity and audacity of his opponents in com- 
posing new writings, and mentions only thirteen epistles of Paul, not 
numbering that which is inscribed to the Hebrews. Moreover, even to 
the present time, this epistle is reckoned, by some of the Romans, as not 
belonging to Paul.’”’§ 

In Eusebius, we meet with the first ecclesiastical writer, who has 


* Τοῦ δὲ Παύλου πρόδηλοι καὶ σαφεῖς αἱ δεκατέσσαρερ" ὅτε ye μὴν τινες ἠθετήκασι 
τὴν πρὸς “Ἑβραίους, πρὸς τὴς "Ῥωμαίων ἐκκλησίας, ὧς μὴ Παύλου οὖσαν αὐτὴν ἀντι- 
λέγεσθαι φήσαντες, ob δίκαιον ἀγνοεῖν. Hist. Ecc. iii. 3. 

+ Mend δὲ ταύτην [sc. τὴν τῶν πράξεων γραφὴν] τὰς Παύλου καταλεκτέον tmo- 
τολαρ᾽ αἷς ἑξῆς, x. τ᾿ Δ. «0 2. ταῦτα μὲν ἐν ὁμολογουμένοις. Τῶν δὲ ἀντιλεγομένων 
ἡ λεγομένη "IlanwGov...... καὶ ᾿Ιούδα, ἥτε Πέτρου δευτέρα ἐπιφτολὴ, καὶ 
ἡὶ ὀνομαζομένη δευτέρα καὶ τρίτη ᾿Ιωάννου. Hist. Ecc. iii. 25. 

1 Ἕν ἡ [sc. ἐπιτόλῆ Κλήμεντος] τῆς πρὸς ‘EBpatovg πολλὰ νοήματα παραθεὶς, 
ἥδε δὲ καὶ αὐτολεξεὶ βητοῖς τισιν ἐξ αὑτῆς χρησάμενος, σαφίτατα περίτησιν ὅτι μὴ 
νεὸν ὑπάρχει τὸ σύγγραμμα. Ὅθεν εἰκότως ἔδοξεν αὐτὸ τοῖς λοιποῖς ἐγκαταλεχθῆ- 
vat γράμμασι τοῦ ἀποτόλου.ι Ἕβραϊοις γὰρ διὰ τῆς πατρίου γλώττης ἐγγράφως 
ὠμιληκότος τοῦ Παύλου, οἱ μὲν τὸν εὐαγγελιτὴν Λουκᾶν, οἱ δὲ τὸν Κλήμεντα τοῦτον 
αὐτὸν ἑρμηνεῦσαι τὴν γραφὴν. Lib. iii. 38. 

ὃ Ἦλθε δὲ εἷς ἡμᾶς καὶ Τιαῖου λογιωτάτου ἀνδρὸς διάχογος, ἐπὶ Ῥώμης κατα Zepupi- 
voy, πρὲς Πρόκλον τῆς κατὰ ὥρυγας αἱρήσεως ὑπερμακοῖντα κεκινημένος" ἐν ᾧ τῶν dé 
ἐναντίας τὴν περὶ τὸ συντἄάττειν καινὰς γραφάρ προπέτειὰν τε καὶ τόλμαν ἐπιτομίζων, 
τῶν τοῦ ἱεροῦ ἀποτόλου δικατριῶν μόνων ἐπιστολῶν μνημονεύει, τὴν πρὸς Ἔβραιους 
μὴ συναριθμήσας ταῖς λοιπαῖς, ᾿Επεὶ καὶ εἰς δεῦρο παρὰ 'Ῥ Ῥωμαίων τισιν, ob νομίζεται 
τοῦ ἀποτόλου τυγχάνειν, Lib. vi. 20. ; 
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designedly made out a full and .regular catalogue of the canon of the 
New Testament; and who made extensive investigation, in regard to 
the opinions of the church respecting this subject. From a view of his 
testimony, collected and compared together, it is clear— 

(1.) That there were, in the East, some who doubted whether Paul 
wrote the epistle to the Hebrews; and that they appealed, in support of 
this opinion, to the church at Rome. It is clear, too, that in the time 
of Zephyrinus, (about 212,) there were persons in the Western church, 
and probably at Rome, who denied that this epistle was written by 
Paul; for Caius reckons only thirteen epistles of Paul, probably omit- 
ting that to the Hebrews. And that this denial continued down 
to the time of Eusebius, in the church at Rome, (his words are, 
παρὰ “Ῥωμαίων τισιν, by some of the Romans,) is clearly signified by 
this historian. 

(2.) His assertion of the Pauline origin of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
is as unequivocal and strong as Janguage can well make it. ‘ Fourteen 
epistles of Paul,” (of course, the epistle to the Hebrews included, there 
being but thirteen without it,) ‘‘ are CLEARLY and CERTAINLY Paul's, 
πρόδηλοι καὶ σαφεῖς. And again, he reckons this epistle among the books 
which are ὁμολογούμενοι, 1. 6. generally recognized, admitted. These 
declarations Eusebius makes, with a full view of the objections urged 
against this epistle by some. It is clear, then, that he did not consider 
those objections as respectable enough, or sufficiently extensive, or well 
grounded, to raise any serious doubts ia his own mind about this matter, 
or to weigh at all against the current and general opinion of the church 
on this subject. Consequently, nothing can be more directly to the 
purpose, for demonstrating the strength and generality of the opinion in 
the church, at the time of Eusebius, that Paul wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews, than this testimony. For as Eusebius has been careful, even 
when asserting that the epistle is clearly and certainly Paul’s, to note 
that there are some who dissent from this opinion, and also to collect, in 
various instances, accounts of disagreement in respect to it, it may be 
regarded as quite certain, that he viewed opposition to it as neither well 
founded, nor extensive enough to raise any serious doubts about the 
correctness of the common opinion of the churches. 
ας 43.) Itis pretty evident, that Eusebius had heard of the objections 
“drawn from the style of the’ epistle, which Clement of Alexandria and 
, Origen had before endeavoured to answer, Eusebius {θη το that Paul 
wrote it in Hebrew, and aays that some attributed the translation of j it to 
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Luke, and some to Clement. His own opinion is, that the translation 
is to be ascribed to the latter. 

It will be recollected, now, that Origen, residing at the same place, 
(Cesarea,) had, nearly a century before, mentioned the very same report 
or tradition. The passage in Eusebius shows, therefore, the uniformity 
of the tradition ; it serves also to show, that when Origen adverts to it, 
he means to say, (as I have above supposed him to say,) that God only 
knows who penned or wrote down the epistle; not, who was the author 
of the sentiments, for these he directly attributes to Paul; just as Euse- 
bius attributes the authorship to Paul, and the diction to Clement. 

(4.) One thing more is evident, from the testimony of Eusebius. 
While he records, with fidelity, the fact that there were some in that 
quarter of the church who doubted the Pauline origin of this epistle, he 
tells us, at the same time, that those who did deny it, alleged the example 
of the church at Rome, in order to justify themselves in so doing. The 
necessary implication of course is, that they could not support themselves 
by any creditable example in the Oriental churches. Would they have 
made an appeal for support, to a church abroad at so great a distance, 
if they could have found it at home, and in their own quarter? Most 
surely not; for at that period, the church of Rome was inferior in credit 
to a number of other churches in the East. The very nature of this 
appeal -shows, that respectable support for the denial of the Pauline 
origin of our epistle, could not be found in the East. 

Eichhorn has, indeed, cited the above testimony of Eusebius; but he 
has passed it without comment, excepting the single remark, that “the 
reason of Eusebius, for supposing Paul to have written the epistle to 
the Hebrews, was, that it was very old, and was cited so far back as the 
time of Clement of Rome ;” a reason which, if it were well founded, 
would of course make Paul the author of all very old ecclesiastical 
writings, which had been often cited, and were anonymous. 

Bertholdt has exhibited more sensibility to the testimony of Eusebius. 
He confesses that Eusebius founds his judgment, respecting the books 
of the New Testament, on the tradition of the Oriental church. The 
repeated asseverations of Eusebius as to this point, did not permit him 
to conclude otherwise; although Eichhorn has left out of sight every 
circumstance of this nature. But then, says Bertholdt, “ did-this tradi- 
tion go back to the apostolic age? Undoubtedly not,” he answefs; ‘it 
went back only to Panteenus and Clement of Alexandria, who grounded 
‘it only upén supposition, or on their own personal views and feelings.” 

H2 
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And then he goes on to assert, that ‘the epistle to the Hebrews was first 
favourably received at Alexandria, because it was so congenial to the 
allegorizing spirit of that place; thence the credit of it diffused itself to 
Antioch in Syria; and whet Antioch and Alexandria believed concerning 
it, would, in process of time, be believed by all the other churches in 
Egypt, and in the East. Thus it came about, that in Eusebius’ time 
there was such a general consent among the churches of his neigh- 
bourhood, in the belief that Paul was the author of the epistle to the 
Hebrews.” 

It is not necessary to answer this, except by saying, that from begin- 
ning to end, it is a series of suppositions, wholly unsupported by a single 
historical facé, and wholly incapable of being supported by any known 
facts. The examination through which we have already passed, has, I 
trust, afforded sufficient evidence, that the suppositions in question are 
contrary to facts, and destitute therefore of any actual support, as well 
of any tolerable degree of probability. What connexion had Antioch 
with Alexandria? And how should a single Egyptian church and 
school, planted and instituted late in the apostolic age, if not after it, 
influence all the churches of the East, planted by Paul and the other 
apostles, and nurtured by their personal hearers and disciples, so as to 
make them receive a supposititious book into their canon? And why 
should not a multitude of other allegorical books, (like the Shepherd 
of Hermas,) written in or near the apostolic age, have been advanced to 
a place in the canon by the Alexandrine church, and thence have diffused 
their credit among all the Eastern churches? But it is unnecessary to 
proceed with such questions. If principles of argument, and methods 
of weighing testimony respecting ancient writings, nay be adopted, like 
those which Eichhorn and Bertholdt have adopted here, in order to 
maintain the theory which they had espoused, any ancient writing what- 
ever may be proved to be either spurious or genuine, as shall best suit 
the notion of any individual. He has only to make out a series of bold 
and confident suppositions, and his work is done. 

1 deem it unnecessary to detail the testimony of writers in the Oriental 
churches, subsequent to the time of Eusebius. I shall merely advert to 
them, because it is not denied by any respectable critics, that, subsequent 
to this period, the epistle to the Hebrews was generally regarded in the 
East as Paul’s. 

Archelaus, bishop of Mesopotamia, received the epistle to the Hebrews 
as Paul's, about A. Ὁ. 300; as did the author of the Synopsis of Scrip- 
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ture ascribed to Athanasius, and written about 320; Adamantius, about 
330; Cyril of Jerusalem, about 348; the council of Laodicea, about 363; 
Epiphimius, about 368; Basil, about 370; Gregory Nazianzen, about 
370; Gregory Nyssen, about 371; Ephrem Syrus, about 370; Diodore 
of Tarsus, about 378; and Chrysostom, about 398. Others might be 
named, which are mentioned in Lardner’s collection of testimonies, but 
it is superfluous. The object on account of which these have been 
adduced, is merely to show the unity and universality of the opinion, in 
the Oriental churches, that Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews subse- 
quently to the time of Eusebius, on whose testimony I have already 
dwelt. 

In fact, not a single writer of any respectability in the catholic church, 
in all the East, has been produced, who rejected this epistle; an extra- 
ordinary circumstance, indeed, if the belief of its apostolic origin was 
not altogether a predominant one in Egypt, and throughout all the 
eastern world, That there were individuals in this part of church, who 
doubted οἱ denied the authenticity of it, will certainly he admitted by 
every unprejudiced inquirer. But that there was any thing like a 
respectable or widely diffused party, who denied it, can be supported by 
nu competent evidence whatever. 


§ 16. Testimony of the Western Churches. 


In the Western churches, the case was certainly different. We come 
now to take a view of their opinion. 

We have already seen, that Clement of Rome, at the close of the 
apostolic age, has frequently quoted this epistle, and in the same way, 
and for the same purposes, that he does other parts of the Scripture; 
and, consequently, we cannot entertain reasonable doubts, that he 
regarded it as a part cf the sacred records. Eusebius long ago drew 
the same conclusion. - Clement,” says he, “in his epistle acknow- 
ledged by all, which he wrote to the Corinthians in behalf of the church 
at Rome, exhibits many sentiments that are contained in the epistle to 
the Hebrews, making use of the very words of the epistle in several sen- 
tences, by which he shows most clearly, that this writing is not recent; 
whence it seems probable, that it is to be reckoned among the other 
writings of the apostle,” Ecc. Hist. iii. 38. (See the original Greek, on 
p- 74, above.) That it had such credit, in this quarter of the church, 
for some time after this, is sufficiently manifest from the fact, that the old 
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Latin version comprises it ; which was probably made before A. D. 15), 
or (as almost all acknowledge) before A. D. 200. 

The first negative evidence to be found among the Western chtrches, 
respecting the question before us, is that of Ireneeus, bishop of Lyons in 
France, during the latter part of the second century. Neither the 
country from which he sprung, nor the time of his birth or death, are 
known with any certainty. Eichhorn has placed him at A. D. 150, 
evidently in order to throw his testimony as far back toward the apostolic 
age as possible. Lardner places him at A. D. 178, a much more pro- 
bable era. He was a disciple of Polycarp, when very young; for he 
states himself, that when a child, he was a hearer of Polycarp, in Hither 
Asia, v. 20. 

Photius (fl. A. D. 858) tells us in his Bibliotheca, that Stephen Gobar, 
a writer of the middle ages, says, thut Ireneeus and Hippolytus declare 
“186 epistle to the Hebrews not to be Paul's,” Cod. 152. Eich. p. 519. 
Whence Gobar drew his conclusion, Photius does not inform us; nor 
does it any where appear. In all the writings of Ireneeus, now extant, 
no such assertion is contained ; but then several of his writings are lost. 
That Ireneus was acquainted with the epistle to the Hebrews, and that 
he has cited it, is directly testified by Eusebius, who says, that ‘‘ he wrote 
a book of various disputations, in which he mentions the epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the book called the Wisdom of Solomon, quoting some 
expressions from them,” * v. 26. But Eusebius does not say whether he 
quotes them as Scripture, or not; and as the book of Ireneeus, to which 
he adverts, has perished, we have now no certain means of judging. 
Storr, Cramer, and some other critics, have called in question this asser- 
tion of Gobar, and have supposed that it is only a conclusion which he 
drew from the fact, that Ireneus had not quoted the epistle to the 
Hebrews in his works. But this reasoning must, of course, be merely 
hypothetical. We have the bare assertion of Cobar, without the grounds; 
and as Ireneus has made no use of the epistle*to the Hebrews, in his 
works still extant, the probability seems to be, that Gobar has given a 
correct statement. The passages produced by Lardner, as possible 
quotations, have indeed a close affinity with some passages in the epistle 
to'the Hebrews; but still they may have been taken from the Old Testa- 
mesit, instead of this spate: (Lard. 1. 368—370.) Neither can the 


we 9 «Καὶ βιβλίον τι ες. type Εἰρηναῖορ] διαλέξεων διαφύρων, ἐν J τῆς πρὸς 
“Ἑβραίους͵ ἐπιστολῆς, καὶ τῆς λεγομένης Σοφίας Σολομῶντος, μνημονεύει ῥητὰ τινα ἐξ 
αὐτῶν παραθέμενος, κι τ A. Hist. Ecc. v. 26. 
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fact, that Ireneeus has quoted the épistle to the Hebrews, (which is suf- 
ficiently vouched for by Eusebius,) determine the question in respect to 
the nature of his testimony; for surely he may have quoted books, which 
he did not regard as Scriptural. On the whole, in the present state of 
evidence, it would seem, that we ought to admit it as probable, that 
Ireneus did not include the epistle to the Hebrews in his canon; but on 
what ground, is uncertain. It may, indeed, have been the case, that this 
epistle, originally addressed to Hebrews in Palestine, had not yet ob- 
tained circulation and credit among that part of the church in Asia 
Minor, where Jreneeus lived when he was a youth. It is not improbable, 
tov, that he went in early life, with Polycarp his teacher, to Rome; and 
that he remained there until he was sent to Lyons in France, where he 
became the successor of Photinus, in the bishopric of that city. In this 
way it may be accounted for, that Irenseus came to cherish doubts 
respecting the epistle to the Hebrews; which, we shall see, began to be 
somewhat extensively cherished in the Roman churches during the latter 
half of the second century. 

At the same time, one cannot but remark, that it appears quite sin- 
gular, when Eusebius expressly mentions Irenseus as having quoted the 
epistle to the Hebrews, that he should not, on this occasion or some 
other, have at all adverted to the fact of his having denied the Pauline 
origin of this epistle, if such were the fact, This is the more singular, 
because Eusebius has devoted a chapter of considerable length, in his 
work, entirely to giving an account of the manner which Ireneeus had 
mentioned the sacred books; and in this chapter there is not a word of 
Ireneeus quoted, respecting the epistle to the Hebrews. Ecc. Hist. v. 8. 

Moreover, Eusebius has evidently been careful and particular, on all 
occasions where the epistle to the Hebrews was treated of, to mention 
objections to it; or where persons of consideration in the church were 
* named who rejected it, to state this fact. Eusebius aleo must have had 
the writings of Ireneeus, in a more perfect state and much more complete, 
than Gobar who lived so long afterwards. And as Ireneeus was a writer 
for whom Eusebius evidently cherished a high respect, it is really very 
difficult to account for it, that he should not have once adverted to the 
opinion which Gobar affirms was held by Ireneus. 

Difficult, however, as this would seem to-be, the supposition that 
Ireneeus did not acknowledge our epistle, is somewhat strengthened by 
the united asseveration of Gobar and Photius himself, (Eichhorn, p. 519,) 
that Hippolytus, (whom Photius calls a disciple of Irenwus, and who 
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probably flourished about A. D. 220,) asserts of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, that it is not Paul’s, Eichhorn, p. 520. This Hippolytus 
is called, by Eusebius, a bishop of some place; but neither he, nor 
Jerome, knew its name. The probable opinion is, that it was Portus 
Romanus. Lard. iii. 89, seq. The assertion in question was made, as 
Photius states, in a book of Hippolytus against heresies, which he com- 
piled from a work of Ireneeus. But as the work is lost, all that remains 
‘fs the statement of Gobar and Photius; which seems, however, to be 
entitled to credit, 

In accordance with this denial of the Pauline origin of our epistle, is 
the testimony of Eusebius in respect to Caius. Caius is called, by 
Photius, a presbyter of the church of Rome; which is quite probable, 
although Eusebius and Jerome simply state that he was a presbyter, 
without naming the place of his residence. He flourished, it is most 
probable, about A. Ὁ. 210, The statement of Eusebius is as follows. 

‘‘There hath come to us a dialogue of Caius, a most eloquent man, 
held at Rome under Zephyrinus, with Proclus, a patron of the Montanisat 
heresy; in which, reproving the rashness and audacity of his opponents 
in forging new writings, he makes mention of only thirteen epistles of the 
holy apostle, not numbering that to the Hebrews with the others ; and even 
to the present time, some of the Romans do not reckon it to be Paul’s,” 
Lard. iii. 24. Eus. vi. 20. See the original, on Ὁ. 97, above. 

The new writings or scriptures here mentioned, were the prophecies 
which the enthusiastic Montanists feigned to have delivered by inspira- 
tion; Montanus having declared himself to be the Paraclete. See Eus. 
v. 14.18. Jerome states, that Caius denied the epistle to the Hebrews 
to be Paul’s; De Vir. Illus. voc. Caius. But Eusebius and Photius 
simply say, that he omitted it in his account of the canonical books; 
which, however, virtually implies, under such circumstances, what Jerome . 
declares. 

In what circumstances this dialogue was composed; whether it was 
first actually held, for substance, with Proclus, and afterwards written 
down; or whether it was only written (like the dialogues of Plato, 
Cicero,.,and others,) in order to represent the sentiments of Proclus, 
and confute them; whether it was held publicly, with the approbation 
of Zephyrinus and his presbyters, or not, we aré not informed, and have 
no certain means of discovering. But I think it must be regarded as proba- 
‘ble, that Caius would not venture upon the publication of such a dialogue 
at Rome, without the concurrence ot approbation of the church there. 
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Other evidence also is adduced, that doubts whether the epistle to the 
Hebrews was Paul’s had already begun at Rome, and in the West, 
toward the close of the second century. Muratorius (Antiq. Ital. Medii. 
Evi. tom. iii, p, 854,) has published a fragment of an anonymous author, 
who probably lived near the close of the second century, that contains a 
catalogue of books which he deemed canonical, and which lacks the 
epistle to the Hebrews, those of James, Peter, and 3d John; while it 
contains some apocryphal books. Speaking of Paul’s epistles, this ‘ 
anonymous writer says, ‘‘ Fertur [epistola] etiam ad Laodicenses. Alia 
apud Alexandrinos Paulli nomine ficta ad heeresia Marcionis, et alia 
plura; que in catholicam ecclesiam recipi non potest, fel enim cum 
melle misceri non congruit.”- That is, “‘ An epistle is in circulation, 
addressed to the Laodiceans. Another is current with the Alexandrians, 
forged in the name of Paul, for the sake of promoting the heresy of 
Marcion, and many other things, which the catholic church cannot 
receive, for it is not proper to mingle gall with honey.” 

Critics have supposed, that by the alia apud Alexandrinos, this writer 
means the epistle to the Hebrews, which was received by the Greeks or 
Alexandrians. But surely it must be very doubtful, whether our epistle 
to the Hebrews is meant, as this anonymous writer admits several books 
not canonical into his catalogue, and excludes several others which are 
so. Besides, he mentions another fictitious epistle, viz. that to the 
Laodiceans. Why may not this epistle among the Alexandrians, forged 
in the name of Paul, in favour of the Marcion heresy, be wholly dif- 
ferent from our epistle to the Hebrews; which has not, and never had, 
the name of Paul affixed to it? And then how could this writer say, 
forged in favour of the Marcionite heresy? a heresy which denied the 
divine origin of the Jewish religion, and rejected the God of the Old 
Testament; two fundamental articles on which our epistle to the Hebrews 
is built. Nothing could be more directly opposed to Marcion, than this 
epistle. The probability, therefore, is, that our epistle to the Hebrews is 
not designated by the anonymous writer in question. But if it really be 
the fact, that he did mean to designate it, his consummate ignorance of 
the nature of its contents forbids us to attach any weight of importance 
to his testimony. 

But more definite and satisfactory evidence, that, about the close 
of the second century, there were doubts among the western churches 
whether our epistle was of apostolic origin, may be adduced from the 
works of Tertullian. This father, who flourished about A. D. 200, says 
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in his book De Pudicitia (c. 20,) ‘“There is an epistle of Barnabas 
inscribed to the Hebrews; therefore by a man of such authority, that 
Paul placed him next to himself in respect to abstinence; “ Am I and 
Barnabas only without power to do this?” And, certainly, this epistle 
of Barnabas is more received among the churches, than the apocryphal 
Pastor of adulterers,” [he means the Shepherd of Hermas.] ‘‘ Warning 
therefore the disciples, that leaving the first principles,” &c. [quoting 

Heb. vi. 1, ἄς." : 

That Tertullian also alludes to the epistle to the Hebrews in other 
passages, seems to me quite probable, from the instances of this nature 
produced by Lardner, ii. 608—612. But it no where appears, what 
credit he attached to this epistle. It is plain from the passage quoted, 
that he ascribed it to Barnabas; and not improbable, that the churches 
in his neighbourhood, and perhaps at Rome, did the same, at this period. 
It is also plain, that he does not ascribe fuél canonical credit to it, 
because he does not consider it as the work of an apostle; otherwise he 
would have vehemently urged its authority upon his opponents, as the 
passage which he quotes seems extremely apposite to his purpose, which 
was, to prove that lapsed Christians could not again be received into the 
bosom of the church. That there was a division of opinion among the 
churches of his day, in the region where he lived, at least, seems to be 
plainly indicated, by his saying that this epistle was more correct, and of 
More authority in the churches, than the Shepherd of Hermas ; which 
latter, however, we know to have been early admitted as part of the 
sacred records, by a number of churches in the West. 

On the whole, it is plain that Tertullian did not admit our epistle to 
be Paul’s; and that there were churches in that region, who doubted or 
denied that it was his. 

Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, comes next as a witness for the negative 
of our question. He flourished about A. D. 248, i.e. the next gene- 
ration after Tertullian, who died about A. D. 220. From Cyprian, how- 
ever, no direct testimony can be adduced. It is agreed, that he no 


* Volo, tamen, ex redundantia alicujus etiam comitis apostolorum testimonium 
saperinducere, -idoneum confirmandi de proximo jure disciplinam magistrqorum. 
Exstat enim et Barnabe titulus ad Hebreos, adeo satis auctoritatis viro, ut quem 
Paulus juxta se constituerit in abstinentie tenore; “ Aut ego solus et Barnabas nen, 
habemus hoc operandi potestatem?” Et utique receptior apud ecolesias epistola 
Barnabe, illo apocrypho pastore mechorum. Monens itaque discipulos, “ Omissis 
omnibos initiis,” &e. De Pudicitia, c. 20. 
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where quotes the epistle to the Hebrews in his works; which we cannot 
well account for, if he admitted its authority. There is but one passage 
hitherto produced from him, which seems to have a bearing on our ques- 
tion. It is as follows; ‘‘The apostle Paul, who was mindful of this 
authorized and well-known number, [he is speaking of the number 
seven,| writes to seven churches.”* This would of course exclude the 
epistle to the Hebrews, as there are seven churches addressed besides 
this. But still, I cannot consider this testimony so decisive as Lardner 
and Eichhorn do, in respect to Cyprian’s canon. For, as the epistle to 
the Hebrews has no address, Cyprian may have had reference only to 
such of Paul’s epistles as have an address to churches prefixed, which 
are seven in number. I do not, therefore, regard this passage as amount- 
ing to much. The fact that Cyprian has nowhere quoted the epistle 
to the Hebrews, considering how many writings he has left behind him, 
and how many occasions he had to quote the sentiments contained in it, 
renders it probable, either that he was unacquainted with the epistle, or 
that he did not admit its canonical authority. 

Novatus, a presbyter of Rome, (A. D. 251,) the founder of the Nova- 
tian sect, is supposed by some critics not to have received the epistle to 
the Hebrews. This inference is drawn from the fact, that he does not 
appeal to it, in behalf of the sentiments which he maintained, respect- 
ing the exclusion of the lapsed heretics from re-admission to the church. 
There are passages in his writings, however, in which he seems to refer 
to the epistle to the Hebrews, 6. g. “ It is asserted of Christ, by prophets 
and apostles, that he sitteth at the right-hand of the Father ;”+ comp. 
Heb. i. 3. Again, ‘ Christ is found to be greater and better, not than 
one angel only, but than all the angels.”{ The last of these passages, in 
particular, looks very much like ἃ quotation from Heb.i.4. Be the 
case as it may, respecting Novatus himself, his followers, about thirty 
years afterwards, admitted the epistle in question; as is clear from the 
testimony of Philaster (about A. D. 380) on this subject, who states, 
that they received the usual canon of the Old and New Testament. 


Philast. Heeres. 82. 


* Et apostolus Paulus, qui hujus numeri legitimi et certi meminit, ad sepia eccle- 
sias scribit. De Exhort. Mart. cap. xi. 

+ Aut eum sedere ad dextram Patris, et a prophetis'et. ab apostolis approbatur. 
De Reg. Fid. c. xxvi. 

1 Qui non uno, sed omnibus angelis et major et melior invenitur. De Rey 
Fid. ς, xx. 
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This is all the negative testimony that I have been able to find, in 
the churches of the west, previously to A. D. 400; excepting what is 
implied in the statements of some of the Latin writers, to whom I shall 
now advert. 

We have already seen, in the passage cited from Tertullian, an inti- 
mation of a difference of opinion among the Western churches, in respect 
to the epistle to the Hebrews, as if some received and some rejected it. 
Lactantius, about 306, who does not often quote Scripture, at least with 
any good degree of accuracy, seems to me to have some indubitable 
references to the epistle to the Hebrews, which Lardner has drawn out 
at length (vii. 185—188;) but as they only seem to recognize the 
authority of the epistle, but do not ascribe it to Paul, I shall not adduce 
them here. ὲ 

The epistle to the Hebrews was clearly received as Paul’s by Hilary, 
bishop of Poictiers, about A. D. 354; by Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari, 
about 354; by Victorinus, a famous rhetorician at Rome, about 360; 
by Ambrose, bishop of Milan, about 374; by Philaster, bishop of Bres- 
cia, in Italy, about 380; who states, however, that there were some who 
did not admit it to be Paul’s ; by Gaudentius, his successor, about 387 ; 
by the celebrated Jerome, about 392; by Ruffinus about 397; and by 
Augustine, about 400. 

But the testimony of Augustine and Jerome whose influence appears 
to have been effectual in re-establishing the credit of the epistle to the 
Hebrews among the Western churches, deserves to be adduced here, as 
it serves to show, that the Latin churches had not been united in respect 
to the point in question. 

Jerome, in his epistle to Dardanus, has the following passage. ‘‘ Thia. 
is to be maintained, that this epistle, which is inscribed to the Hebrews, 
is not only reeeived by the churches of the East, as the apostle Paul's, 
but has been, in past times, by all ecclesiastical writers in the Greek 
language; although most [Latins] think that Barnabas or Clement was 
the author. And it matters not whose it is, since it belongs to some 
ecclesiastical man, and is daily commended by the reading of it in the 
churches. But if the custom of the Latins does not receive it among the 
canonical writings,"* &c. Again; “Among the Romans, it is not 


5 Tilud nostris dicendum est, hanc epistolam, que inscribitur ad Hebreos, non 
solam ab ecclesiis Orientis, sed ab omnibus retro ecclesiasticis Greee sermonis scrip- 
toritius quasi apostoli Pauli suscipi; licet plerique eam vel Barnabe, vel Clementis 
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received down to the present time as an epistle of Paul,’* This general 
assertion means only that “ such is, or has been, the predominant cus- 
tom among the Romans ;” as is plain from a passage in his epistle to 
Evagrius, where he says, ““ which epistle to the Hebrews all the Greeks 
receive, and some of the Latins.”+ In his epistle to Paulinus, he says, 
‘‘ Paul the apostle writes to seven churches; for his eighth epistle to the 
Hebrews ig placed by mosé out of the number of his.”t And again, in 
his Comm. on Matt. xxvi. he enys, ‘‘ Paul in his epistle to the Hebrews, 
although many of the Latins doubt concerning it, says,” &c. 

On a comparison of all these different passages together, the following 
appears to be the result of Jerome’s testimony. 

(1.) The majority of the Roman churches in his time did not receive 
the epistle as Paul’s; ‘it is placed by most out of the number of Paul's 
epistles.” 

(2.) But some of the Latin churches did receive it still, in accordance 
with the custom of the Greek,.i.e. Oriental churches; omnes Greci 
recipiunt, et nonnulli Latinorwn. 

3.) The reception or rejection of this epistle, as described by Jerome, 
refers (one passage only excepted) to receiving it as Paul's, or refusing 
to admit Paul as the author, Jerome does not say, that the Roman 
churches condemned it as spurious. Nay, that he does not mean to say 
this, is very plain from his own express words; for after averring that 
“4 most persons [Romans] regard it as written either by Barnabas or by 
Clement,” he goes on to say, nihil interesse cujus sit, eum ecclesiastici 
viri sit, et quotidie ecclesiarum lectione celebretur. That is, it matters 
not about the person of the author, since he was an ecclesiastical man, 
and the churches every day read his epistle. But how much this means 
exactly, it is difficult to say; for the writer adds, Quod si Latinorum 
arbitrenter. E42 nihil interease cujus sit, cura ecclesiastici viri sit, et quotidie ecclesiaruam 
lectione celebretur. Quodai autem Latinorum consuetudo non recipit inter scripturas 
canonicas, ete.—Epist. ad Dardanum, 

* Apud Romianos, usque quasi Pauli epistola non habetur, Opp. tom, 
iii, p. 46. 

ree epistolam ad Hebrece, ¢ omnes Graci recipiunt, et nonnulli Latinorum.— 
Epist. ad Evagrium. 

‘ ¢ Paulus Apostolus ad septem ecclesias acribit; octava enim ad Hebrwos a pleri- 
que extra numerum ponitur.—Epist. ad Paulinum. 

|| Paulus, in spiaiote sug que scribitur ad Hebreos, licet de ea multi Latznorum 
dubitent, etc. loc. citi 
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consuetudo non recipit inter canonitas scripturas, &c. By canonical, 
Jerome seems to understand apostolical, or having that authority which 
the writings of an apostle has. So much is plain, then, viz. that in the 
day of this writer, the churches made a distinction between writings apos- 
tolic and not apostolic ; and if so, it must have been by giving to the 
former a rank higher, and more authoritative, than the latter. On the 
whole, we must understand Jerome as meaning to aver, that while some 
of the Latin churches admitted Paul to be the author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews, and regarded this epistle as canonical in the highest sense, 
most of these churches doubted whether Paul was the author, and conse- 
quently gave the epistle but a secondary place in their canon; or rather, 
they read it, with the other books of Scripture, for edification, but 
(probably) did not appeal to it as authoritative. 

The testimony of Augustine corresponds well with this. « Many say, 
that [the epistle to the Hebrews] is Paul’s; but some deny it.* And 
again; ‘‘ In the epistle to the Hebrews, which the illustrious defenders 
of the catholic faith use as a witness, faith is called, &c.”+ 
_ The council at Carthage, held A.D. 397, reckon this epistle among 
the divine and canonical writings, and attribute it to Paul.t 

I have now traced the history of this epistle down to the fourth 
century, in the Egyptian, the Eastern, and the Western churches. Lower 
down, it is altogether unnecessary to trace it; as all admit that it has 
had a general currency in the Christian churches every where, since that 
period. 


§ 17. REsuLt. 


We now come to the result of this investigation. In the Egyptian 
and Eastern churches, there were, it is probable, at a pretty early 
period, some who had doubts whether Paul wrote the epistle to the 
Hebrews; but no considerable person or party is definitely known to 
us, who entertained these doubts; and it is manifest, from Origen and 
Eusebius, that there was not, in that quarter, any important opposition 
to the general and constant tradition of the church, that Paul did write 

: , 


4. Plures apostoli Pauli dicunt, [86. — ad Hebreos ;] quidam vero negant. 
De Civitate Dei, xvi. 22. 

¢ In epistola quippe ad Hebreos, qua teste usi sunt illustres catholice regulz 
defensores, fides esse dicta est, etc. De Fide, Spe, et Caritate, c. viii. 

1 Sunt aatem canonice Scripture ..... Pauli epistole tredecim, ‘ites ad 
Hebrecs una, Can. 47. 
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it. Not ἃ single witness of any considerable respectability is named, whe 
has given his voice, inthis part of the church, for the negative of tha 
question which we are considering. What Jerome avers, appears to be 
strictly true, viz. ab ecclesiis Orientis et ab omnibus retro ecclestasticis 
Greci sermonis scriptoribus, quasi apostoli Pauli suscipit. 

In the Western churches, ἃ diversity of opinion prevailed; although 
the actual quantity of negative testimony, that can be adduced, is not 
great, Yet the concessions of Jerome and Augustine leave no room to 
doubt the fact, that the predominant opinion of the Western churches, in 
their times, was in the negative. In early times, we have seen that the 
case was different, when Clement of Rome wrote his epistle, and when 
the old Latin version was brought into circulation. What produced a 
change of opinion in the West, we are left to conjecture. The scanty 
critical and literary records of those times, afford us no means for tracing 
the history of it. But this is far from bemg.a singular case. Many 
othes changes in the opinions of the churches have taken place, which 
we are, for a similat reason, as little able to trace with any certainty or 
satisfaction. ; 

Storr has endeavoured to show, that Marcion occasioned this revolu- 
tion, when he came from the East to Rome, and brought with him a 
collection of the sacred books, in which the epistle to the Hebrews was 
omitted. But it is very improbable, that an extravagant man, excom- 
municated by the Roman church itself, should have produced such a 
revolution there in sentiment. Others have, with more probability, attri- 
buted it to the zealous disputes at Rome against the Montanist party, 
whom the epistle to the Hebrews was supposed particularly to favour. 
The Montanists strenuously opposed the reception again into the bosom 
of the church, those persons who had so lapsed as to make defection 
from the Christian faith. The passages, in Heb. vi.*4—8, and x. 
26—31, at least seem strongly to favour the views which they main- 
tained. The church at Rome carried the dispute against the Montanists 
very high; and Ernesti, and many other critics, have been led to 
believe, that the epistle to the Hebrews was ultimately rejected by them, 
because the Montanists relied on it as their main support. 

As a matter of fact, this cannot be established by direct historical 
evidence. But, in the absence of all testimony in respect to this subject, 
it-must be allowed as not improbable, that the epistle to the Hebrews 
may have, in this way, become obnoxious to the Romish church. Many 
such instances might be produced, from the history of the church. The 
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Ebionites, the Manicheans, the Alogi, and many ancient and modern 
sects, have rejected some part of the canon df Sctipture, because it stood 
opposed to their party views. The Apocalypse was rejected by many 
of the Oriental churches, on account of their opposition to the Chiliasts, 
who made so much use of it. And who does not know, that Luther 
himself rejected the epistle of James, because he viewed it as thwarting 
his favourite notions of justification ; yea, that he went so far as to give 
it the appellation of epistola straminea? It cannot be at all strange, 
then, that the Romish church, exceedingly embittered by the dispute 
with the Montanists, should have gradually come to call in question the 
apostolic origin of our epistle; because it was, to their adversaries, a 
favourite source of appeal, and because (unlike Paul’s other epistles) 
it was anonymous. 

That all, even of the Montanists, however, admitted the apostolic origin 
of our epistle, does not seem to be true. Tertullian, who teok a very 
active part in favour of this sect, had, as we have already seen, doubts of 
such an origin; or rather, he ascribed it to Barnabas. 

But whatever might have been the cause that the epistle in question 
was pretty generally rejected by the churches of the West, the fact, that 
it was so, cannot be reasonably disputed. A majority of these churches, 
from the latter half of the second century to the latter half of the fourth, 
seem to have been generally opposed to receiving this epistle as Paul's; 
although there were some among them who did receive it. 

It remains, then, to balance the testimony thus collected together and 
compared. The early testimony is, of course, immeasurably the most 
important. And there seems to me sufficient evidence, that this was as 
general and as uniform, for the first century after the apostolic age, as in 
respect to many other books of the New Testament ; and more so, than 
in respect to several. I cannot hesitate to believe, that TH WEIGHT OF 
EVIDENCE FROM TRADITION, IS ALTOGETHER PREPONDERANT IN 
FAVOUR OF THE OPINION, THAT PAUL WAS THE AUTHOR OF OUR 


EPISTLE. 
§ 18. Internal evidence that the epistle is Paul's. 


We come, then, next to inquire, whether the internal condition of the 
epistle corresponds with and confirms this tradition. The evidence drawn 
from this, may be divided into two kinds: first, that which arises from 
circumttances mentioned or adverted to in the epistle ; and, secondly, 
that which arisés from the style and manner of it. 
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§ 19. Evidence that tt was Paul's, from circumstances menttoned or 
adverted to in the episéle. 


As our epistle no where exhibits the author's name, we can appeal, for 
internal testimony respecting the author of it, only to accidental circum- 
stances which are developed in it. 

(1.) The most striking one is that contained in xiii. 23, ‘‘ Know ye, 
that our brother Timothy is ἀπολελυμένον, with whom, if he come speedily, 
I will pay you a visit.” From the first acquaintance of Timothy with 
Paul, he had been his intimate friend and constant companion, That he 
was with Paul at Rome, during his imprisonment, we know for certainty ; 
because Paul has united him in the salutation prefixed to the epistles 
written to the Philippians, Colossians, and to Philemon, during his 
captivity inthat city. Timothy was greatly beloved and confided in by 
Paul, as the manner in which he speaks of him, in several of his epistles, 
abundantly shows; and Paul often calls him (as here) his brother. But 
the meaning of the word ἀπολελυμένον, as applied to Timothy, has been 
much contested; some rendering it, se¢ αὐ liberty, i. e. from prison; 
others, sené away, i. e. on some errand of Paul’s. Giving to ἀπολελυμέ- 
voy the first meaning assigned it, viz. liberated, objectors have said that 
“‘we have no account of Timothy's having been imprisoned during the 
life of Paul, and therefore, the occurrence of his imprisonment must have 
taken place after Paul's death; consequently the epistle must have becn 
written by some other friend of Timothy, who calls him brother, in 
accordance with the usual style of the primitive Christians.” 

Nothing, however, can be more unsafe or uncritical, than the suppo- 
sition that the Acts of the Apostles, or Paul’s epistles, give us a full and 
complete account of all which happencd to the various persons who are 
named in them. E. g. Aristarchus is called by Paul, in Col. iv. 10, his 
fellow-prisoner; as is Epaphras, in Philem. v. 23; but where is the 
history of their imprisonment? The supposition by Bertholdt, that 
another Timothy, different from him who is so often mentioned in the 
sacred records, may be meant here, is doubtless a possible one; but is it 
a probable one? Have we any kind of ecclesiastical voucher, that there 
was another Timothy, who distinguished himself in the apostolic age? 
It is possible that one Virgil wrote the Eneid, and another the Georgics ; 
yet who thinks it to be probable? But if this be insufficient, Bertholdt 
alleges that a different person from Paul may have. been the intimate 
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friend and travelling companion of Timothy, while Paul was imprisoned 
at Rome; and that the passage we are considering, may have come from 
him, Eichhorn thinks it must have been written by such a friend of 
Timothy, after the death of Paul; as, during his life, Timothy closely 
adhered to this apostle. ΑἹ] this, no doubt, is possible ; and a great 
many other hypotheses, which could be easily made, present no impos- 
sibility. But are they probable? And is not the language, which we 
are considering, more appropriate to the known relation of Paul and 
Timothy, than to the relation of any other person of that period with 
Timothy, concerning whom we have any knowledge? The spontaneous 
feeling of Christian readers, in all ages, has fully answered this question. 

But what was thé imprisonment which is adverted to by the word 
(ἀκολελυμένονῖ To suppose with Schmidt, (Hist. Antiq. Canon,) and 
many others, that it was an iniprisonment at Rome with Paul, is evidently 
preposterous; for how, if Timothy were already at Rome, could Paul, or 
any one else there, say, if he come, or return, speedily? Must not 
Timothy have been absent, when this was said? If Timothy had been 
imprisoned abroad, and was then liberated (ἀπολελνμένον,) would he not 
have been the immediate bearer of the news himself to the apostle? I 
do not allege this as a certain fact, for possibly there may have been cir- 
cumstances to prevent it. But then, it is not in itself very probable, that 
Paul in confinement at Rome would obtain information about Timothy, 
(who, if absent, was doubtless among some of the churches where Paul 
had been,) any sooner than thos¢ to whom he wrote our epistle; and who, 
as it appears from the manner in which Paul speaks of him to them, had 
a special regard for him. 

Why, moreover, raise up all these difficulties in order to maintain an 
interpretation of ἀπολελυμένον which accords no better with the usus 
loquendi of the sacred or classical writers, than the rendering, dismissed 
or sent away? a sense so exactly consentaneous with the relation between 
Paul and Timothy. See Schleus. in voc, ἀπολύω, No. 3. In Philip. ii. 
19, (this epistle was written while Paul was a prisoner at Rome,) the 
apostle speaks of sending Timothy to them shortly, so soon as he should 
see how it.would go with him, in respect to,being liberated from prison, 
ii. 23; at the same time expressing a hope, that he should himself come 
to them shortly, v. 24. What then is more natural than the supposition, 
that he did send Timothy to them; and that, during his absence, Paul 
wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, in which he tells them, that Timothy 
was sent away, that he is now assured that he himself would be speedily 
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set at liberty, and that he intends 'to pay them a visit in company with 
Timothy, if he should shortly return, viz. from Philippi? Many facts are 
believed by Bertholdt, and all other critics, which have less of verisimili- 
tude to support them than this. Indeed, one cannot well see, how mere 
circumstantial evidence could be better ee to make the impression 
of probability than this. 

I do not feel the weight of the Siiesion: ἘΠ by. alleging that Timo- 
thy was unknown to the church in Palestine, and that they could have 
no sjecial interest with respect to thé information in question. For, 
firét, Tiniothy wis the well-known and beloyed companion of Paul, in 
all his journeyings during his later years; and must have been known as 
euch, wiierever. Paul was known. Next, there can be no reasonable 
question, that he was with Paul during his last visit to Jerusalem, pre- 
viously to the apostle’s captivity for two years at Cesarea. Is there any 
probability,.even if he were not with Paul during his journey to Jeru- 
salem, that he did not frequently visit him in his afflictions? And would 
not the church at Cesarea, therefore, be well acquainted with him? 
Specially so, as Timothy would be the more acceptable to the Palestine 
Jewish Christians, on account of his having received the rite of circum- 
cision, after he became a convert to Christianity. 

Now, as all these circumstances do plainly accord with Paul's situation 
while a prisoner at Rome; with his relation to Timothy; and with the 
manner in which he employed him; and as we have not a syllable of 
testimony that they aré applicable to any other person; I do not see how 
we can be justified, in denying that the evidence deducible from them is 
sufficient to render it quite probable, that Paul was the author of our 
epistle. 

(2.) In Heb. xiii. 18, 19, the writer asks the prayers of those whom 
he addressed, that he might speedily be restored to them; and in Heb. 
xiii, 23, he expresses a confident expectation of ‘‘ speedily paying them 
a visit.” From these passages it is clear, that the writer was then in a 
state of imprisonment; and, also, that he was assured of a speedy libe- 
ration, which would enable him to pay the visit that he had encourageg 
then to hope for. 

Compare this, now, with the situation of Paul at Rome, during the latter 
part of his imprisonment there. In his epistle to the Philippians, (written 
during that period,) he expresses his entive confidence that his life will 
be prolonged, so-that he shall yet promote their religious proht and joy; 
totro πεποιθὼς αἴδα, ὅτε μενῶ καὶ συμπαραμενῶ πᾶσιν ὑμῖν, εἰς τὴν ὑμῶν 
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προκοπὴν καὶ χαρὰν τῆς πέστεως, Phil. i. 25. Again, in Phil. ii. 24, he 
says, πέποιθα δὲ ἐν Κυρίῳ, ὅτι καὶ αὑτὸς ταχέως ἐλεύσομαι, 1 trust in the 
Lord, that I myself shall speedily come [to you.] In the epistle to 
Philemon, (also written during the same imprisonment, (he says, ἐλπέζω 
γὰρ, ὅτι διὰ τῶν προσευχῶν ὑμῶν χαρισθήσομαι ὑμῖν, for I hope, that by 
your prayers I shall be restored to you, ver.22. So confident was Paul 
of this, that he bids Philemon prepare lodgings for him, ἑτοίμαζὲ μοι 
ξενίαν, ver. 22. 

It appears very plainly, fhen, from these passages, that the writer had 
a satisfactory assurance in his mind of being speedily set at liberty ; 
although, it is probable, a formal declaration of his acquittal had not yet 
been made by the Roman emperor. This last conclusion I gather from 
Phil. ii. 23, where Paul declares to the church whom he is addressing, 
“that he shall send Timothy to them immediately, ὡς ἂν ἀπίδω τὰ περὶ 
ἐμὲ, whenever I shall know how my affairs issue.” By this it appears, 
that he was in daily expectation of receiving official notice of the deter- 
mination of the emperor in respect to his case, but that he had not yet 
received it. That he had private information, however, of the way in 
which his case was likely to terminate, and information which pretty fully 
satisfied his mind, is evident from the manner in which he speaks in the 
passages quoted above, of his intended visit to the Philippians, and to 
Philemon. 

Supposing, now, as soon as an intimation was made by the Roman 
emperor, that Paul would be set at liberty, that intelligence respecting 
it was immediately communicated to the apostle, by those of Cesar's 
household (Phil. iv. 22,) who were his Christian friends ; and supposing 
that, agreeably to his promise made to the Philippians ii. 23, he then 
immediately sent away Timothy to them; and supposing still further, 
(which surely cannot be regarded as improbable,) that there was some 
little delay in formally making out his sentence of acquittal, and carry- 
ing it into execution by actually liberating him from prison; then 
how obviously easy and natural is the expression in Heb. xiii. 23, 
“ Know that our brother Timothy is sent away; with whom, if he 
speedily return, I shall pay you a visit?” On the supposition that the 
close of the epistle to the Hebrews was written at this juncture of time, 
nothing can be more probable than that the promised mission of Timothy, _ 
adverted to in Phil. 11. 23, is referred to in Heb. xiii. 23; and conse- 
quently that ἀπολελυμένον here means sent away, dismissed, (as all must 
acknowledge it may mean,) and not, liberated, or, set at liberty. 
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The circumstances adverted to, or implied, in Heb. xiii, 23, Phil. 
ii. 23, and Philem. ver. 22, have other correspondencies which deserve 
particular notice. In the two latter passages, it is plain that the writer 
expects his liberty, and means to send away Timothy to Philippi. In the 
former, he is assured of his liberty, and only waits for the return of 
Timothy, in order that he may set out to visit the Hebrews whom he had 
been addressing. In case Timothy did not return speedily (τάχιον,) it is 
plainly implied in Heb. xiii. 23, that the writer meant to set out on his 
journey without him. There was, then, some uncertainty in his mind, 
respecting the time when Timothy would return. How well all this 
accords with the journey of Timothy to a place so remote from Rome as 
Philippi, cannot fail to strike the mind of every considerate reader. 

Now, laying aside all favouritism for any previous opinions respecting 
our epistle, can it be reasonably doubted, that here is a concurrence of 
circumstances so striking, as*to render it highly probable that Paul wrote 
it? More especially so, when we consider that the epistle must have 
been written, about the same period of time when these circumstances 
happened, for it proffers internal evidence of being written before the 
destruction of Jerusalem; and yet written so late, that the period when 
the Hebrews were first converted to Christianity is adverted to as being 
already a considerable time before, Heb. v. 12, and is called rag πρότερον 
ἡμέρας, x. 32. Now, the imprisonment of Paul, at Rome, happened pro- 
bably A.D. 62 or 63, which was some thirty years after the gospel had 
begun to be preached abroad, and about seven years before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. 

Taking all these circumstances together, it must be acknowledged 
that there is ‘an extraordinary concurrence of them, which cannot but 
serve much to increase the probability that our epistle was written by 
Paul, near the close of his liberation at Rome. 

The objections which Bertholdt makes against the arguments just 
presented, do not seem to be weighty. ‘* Would Paw?,” he asks, “ pro- 
mise to revisit Palestine, when the people of that very country had 
sent him into captivity at Rome? A very improbable circumstance, 
indeed !”” 

But a nearer consideration of the circumstances attending Paul’s case, 
will remove the appearance of so great improbability. For, first, Paul had 
been kept a prisoner, at Cesarea, two years before his removal to Rome, 
Acts xxiv. 25—27; and at Rome he lived two years more, in a similar 
condition, Acts xxviii, 30. These, with the time occupied by his going 
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to Rome, and returning from it, would make nearly a five years’ interval 
between his leaving Palestine and revisiting it. Might not some of his 
fiercest persecutors have died during this period? Or, might they not 
have laid aside their furious, persecuting zeal ? ; 

But, in the next place, supposing our epistle to have been sent to the 
church at Cesarea, where Paul had been treated with so much kindness 
during his imprisonment; could there have been any fear in his mind, 
with respect to paying them a visit? And even if we suppose that 
Cesarea was not the place to which the Jetter was directed, but that it 
was sent to the Christians at Jerusalem; yet the objection brought for- 
ward by Bertholdt will not be of much validity. Paul was not to be 
deterred from going to Jerusalem, by the prospect of persecution. From 
the time when he first made his appearance there, after his conversion, 
the Jews had always showed a bitter enmity against him, and persecuted 
him, Yet this did not deter him from going, again and again, to that 
city. And why should it now deter him, any more than formerly? 

Besides, he was now liberated from the accusations of the Jews, by 
the sentence of the emperor himself. Would they venture to do again, 
the very thing which the court of Rome had decided to be unlawful? 
Might not Paul well expect, with the decision of the emperor in his hand, 
to find his personal liberty for the future respected ? 

‘< But,” says Bertholdt, “‘ we have no account that Paul paid a visit 
to Palestine, after his liberation.” 

True. But what argument this can furnish, againat the probability 
that he did pay such a visit, I do not perceive. Bertholdt himself, in 
the very paragraph which contains this objection, says, ““ Who does not 
know, that the accounts of what befell the uposties, and primitive 
teachers of Christianity, are very incomplete?” Every one knows, that 
Luke breaks off the history of Paul, with the account of his imprison- 
ment at Rome. Has any writer given us a well-authenticated supplement 
to this? .And can the want of any history of Paul, after the period of 
his imprisonment at Rome, be a proof that he never travelled to any 
particular place, or that he did not live and preach there? Surely this 
cannot be urged with any show of propriety. 

I-add only, that analogy would lead us to suppose that Paul, when 
liberated, would go to Palestine, and then to the other churches in Asia 
Minor. Such was the general course of his travelu; see Acts xviii. 
B, seq. It is altogether consonant, then, with the usage of Paul, te 
suppose that he would visit the church at Palestine, after his impiisom 
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ment at Rome; and therefore natural to suppose that Heb. xiii, 23, 
refers to such an event. 

(3.) If the reading in Heb. x. 34, ‘‘ for ye had compassion on my 
bonds,” (τοῖς δεσμοῖς pov,) be correct, it is another argument that Paul is 
the author of our epistle ; for his bonds in Palestine, whither the letter 
was sent, are well known. That he obtained compassion there, parti- 
cularly during his two years’ imprisonment at Cesarea, will not be 
questioned. But as the reading δεσμοῖς pov is controverted, and δεσμέοις 
(the prisoners) is preferred by some good critics, I do not think proper 
to urge this argument; although the evidence is about equally in favour 
of δεσμοῖς μου, δεσμοῖς, ‘and δεσμέοις. 

(4. The salutation in Heb. xiii. 24, agrees with the supposition that 
Paul wrote this epistle; ἀσπάζονται ὑμᾶς of ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας. Paul, 
writing from Rome, which had communication, of course, with all parts’ 
of Italy, and with the Italian.churches, may very naturally be supposed 
to have sent such a salutation. Indéed, the circumstances render this 
quite probable. 

The objections made against this, do not strike me as forcible. Eich- 
horn alleges, that οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς ἸΙταλίαο must mean people who had come 
Jrom Italy, i.e. who had left Italy, and were locally out of it, when the 
writer sent a salutation from them. Consequently, he concludes, the 
writer of the cpistle could not have been Paul, during his imprisonment 
at Rome. 

This interpretation, however, is not founded in the «sus loquendi of 
the Greek language. From the many proofs of this, which might be 
offered, I select only a few cases. Matt. xxi. 11, "Inootc..... ὁ ἀπὸ 
Nagapér, Jesus the Nazarene ; οἱ ἀπὸ Θεσσαλονέκῃς ᾿Ιουδαῖοι, the Thes- 
salonian Jews. In this last case, the Jews αὐ Thessalonica, not out of 
it, are meant; as is plain from the last part of the verse, which speaks 
of them as going to Berea, after they had heard the report of Paul’s 
preaching there. So οἱ ἀπὸ ᾿Ιεροσολύμων γραμματεῖς, the Jerusalem 
scribes, Matt. xv. I. 

In the same manner, other prepositions, of the like signification with 
ἀπὸ, are used with the article: 6. g. οἱ ἐκ ἐριθείας, the contentious ; οἱ ἐκ 
νόμου, sticklers for the law; τὸ ἐξ obpavov, heavenly ; οἱ ἐκ τῆς Καίσαρος 
οἰκίας, Caesar's domestics. 

So.far is Eichhorn’s remark from being well founded, in regard to the 
meaning of such a phrase as οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς Ἰταλίας, that one may venture to 
say, it is incapable of auch a meaning as he gives it. It is only when 
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ἀπὸ, in such ἃ connexion, is preceded by ἀφέστημι, ἀναβαίνω, ἐξέρχομαι» 
ἔρχομαι, καταβαίνω, &c. that it denotes, being out of a country. Οἱ ἀπὸ 
denotes, belonging to. Consequently the salutation in Heb. xiii. 24, 
means simply, The Italians [i. 6. Italian Christians] salute you. 

But here again, it is asked, ‘“‘ How came Italians to salute a church in 
Palestine? If Paul wrote our epistle, at Rome, why did he not say, 
ἀσπάζονται ὑμᾶς οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς Ρώμης What acquaintance had the Romans 
with the church at Palestine ? 

This objection, however, will not bear examination. The Romans 
surely were Italians; and it isa matter of indifference, whether the 
writer at Roine said οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς Ῥώμης, oF of ἀπὸ τῆς "Iradlac, if he meant 
to send only the salutation of Christians who resided at Rome. But is 
it at all probable, that there were not Christians often at Rome, from _ 
various parts of Italy, who were acquainted with Paul, and who cherished 
a friendly interest for the church whom he was addressing? If these 
also, as well as the Romans, wished to send the expression of their 
friendly regards to the Hebrews; what other phraseology could Paul 
have adopted, that would be more appropriate than of ἀπὸ τῆς "IraXlac, 
which would embrace Christians in general, who lived in the country 
where the writer was? 

Then, why should this be thought so strange, when an example of the 
very game nature may be produced from the acknowledged writings of 
Paul? This apostle, writing from Ephesus (1 Cor. xvi. 8,) to the church 
at Corinth, says, The churches of Asia salute you, xvi. 19. May not 
the same questions be urged here, as objectors urge in the case above? 
May we not ask, How could the Asiatics be personally known to the 
Corinthians? And why should Paul speak of the churches of Asia, and 
not of that at Ephesus? Plainly, the reason of this was, that Christians- 
from different parts of Asia Minor, (which is here meant,) were collected 
together in Ephesus, its capital, where they had intercourse with Paul, 
and knew that he was addressing the Corinthians, and desired an expres- 
sion of their brotherly affection toward them. What is more common, 
every day, than for single individuals, or societies of men, who have never 
had any personal intercourse together, to exchange friendly salutatious ? 
Could not Paul as well send the salutation of οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς "Iradiag, as of 
ot ἀπὸ τῆς ᾿Ασίας 7 

Buch are the various circumstances adverted to in our epistle, whica 
serve to render it probable that Paul was the author of it. From its na- 
ture, this evidence is indirect; but evidence of such a kind is, not unfre- 
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quently, as convincing as that which appears to be more direct. The pre- 
fixing or suffixing of a writer’s name to an epistle, is a more easy and 
obvious method of interpolation, than the insertion of minute circum- 
stances, which imply ἃ very intimate acquaintance with a writer's condi- 
tion and circumstances. ; 

Will any one undertake to show, that the circumstances, which are 
brought into view above, may be more probably attached to some other 
person than to Paul? If not, then the probability from them is in favour 
of Paul as the author of our epistle. 


§ 20. Evidence that the epistle is Paul's from α similarity of senti- 
ment, and also from the form, method, style, and diction of the 
composition. " 
The preceding section treated of the facts or external circumstances, 

to which various passages of our epistle adverts; and what is gathered 

from these may be called, in a certain respect, a kind of external evi- 
dence. But a comparison of our epistle with the other acknowledged 
writings of Paul, remains yet to be made. This is a species of evidence, 
on which some have relied with great confidence; and it is remarkable, that 
it has been appealed to with equal confidence, both by those who defend, 
and by those who assail, the Pauline origin of the epistle to the Hebrews. 

Even in very ancient times, so early as the third century, the same occur- 

rence took place. One might, perhaps, naturally enough conclude from 

this, that no very satisfactory evidence on either side would be obtained; 
but that the epistle contains things to which both parties may appeal, 

with some tolerahle show of reason. Before coming, however, to such a 

conclusion, we ought at least to make a thorough investigation, and to 

weigh well all the arguments which are adduced to support the respective 
opinions to which I allude. 

A comparison between our epistle and the acknowledged letters of 
Paul, may have respect to the doctrines taught in both; or to the form 
and method, as well as the style and diction, of the epistle. When these 
shall have passed in review before us, the allegations, with regard to a 
dissimilarity between the epistle to the Hebrews and other epistles of 
Paul, may be further discussed. . 
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§ 21. Similarity of DOCTRINES between the epistile to the Hebrews, 
and the acknowledged epistles of Paul. 


Are the sentiments, in our epistle, such as Paul was wont to teach ? 
Do they accord with his, not only in such a general way as we may easily 
suppose the sentiments of all Christians in the apostolic age harmonized 
with each other, but have they the colouring, the proportion, the charac- 
teristic features of Paul’s sentiments? Are they so stated and insisted 
on, as Paul is wont to state and insist on his? 

The resemblance in respect to doctrine may be arranged, for the sake 
of perspicuity and distinction, under the follawing heads: 


I. General preference of Christianity above Judaism, 


There can, indeed, be no reasonable doubt, that all the apostles and 
primitive teachers οὗ Christianity, who were well instructed in the princi- 
ples of this religion, must have acknowledged and taught its superiority 
over the ancient religion of the Jews. The very fact, that they were 
Christians, necessarily implies this. But still, it is quite certain, that 
the preference of the new above the ancient religion, is taught hy Paul 
in a manner different from that of other writers of the New Testament ; 
and with more emphasis, in his writings, than in any other parts of the 
sacred volume. 

The grounds of preferring Christianity to Judaism, may be classed 
under the following particulars. 

(1.) The superior degree of light, or religious knawledge, imparted 
by the gospel. 

In his acknowledged epistles, Paul calls Judaism, τὰ στοιχεῖα τοῦ 
κόσμου, Gal. iv. 3; and again, τὰ ἀσθενῆ καὶ πτωχὰ στοιχεῖα, Gal. iv. 9. 
He represents it as adapted to children, νήπιοι, Gal. iv. 3, who are in a 
state of nonage and pupilage, Gal. iv. 2, or in the condition of servants 
rather than that of heirs, Gal. iv. 1. 

On the other hand, Christians attain to a higher knowledge of God, 
Gal. iv. 9; they are no more as servants, but become sons, and obtain 
the privileges of adoption, Gal. iv. 5,6. They are represented as τέλειοι, 
1 Cor. xiv. 20; as being furnished with instruction adequate to make them 
ἄνδρας τελείους, Eph. iv. 11~—13. Christianity leads them to see the 
glorious displays of himself which God has made, with an unveiled 
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face, i, 6, clearly, 2 Cor. iii. 18; while Judaism threw a veil over these 
things, 2 Cor. ii. 13. Christianity is engraven on the hearts of its 
votaries, ἡ dtaxovla τοῦ πνεύματος, 2 Cor, ili. 8; while Judaism was 
engraven on tablets of stone, ἐνγετυπομένη ἐν λίθοις, 2 Cor. ili. 7. 

Such is a brief sketch of Paul's views in respect to this point, as pre- 
sented in his acknowledged epistles. Let us now compare these views 
with those which the epistle to the Hebrews digcloses. 

This epistle commences with the declaration, that God, who in times 
past spake to the fathers by the prophets, hath, in these last days, 
spoken to us by his Son, Heb. i. 1, ii. }, seq. Judaigm was revealed 
only by the mediation of angels, ii. 2; while Christianity was revealed 
by the Son of God, and -abundantly confirmed by miraculous gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, ii. 3,4. ‘The ancient covenant was imperfect, in 
respect to the means which it furnished for the diffusion of knowledge ; 
but the new covenant provides that all shall know the Lord, from the 
least to the greatest, viii. 9—11, The law wag only a sketch or imper- 
fect representation of religious blessings; while the gospel proffers the 
blessings themselves, x. 1. The worthiey of ancient times had only 
imperfect views of spiritual blessings; while Christians enjoy them in full 
measure, xi. 39, 40. 

(2.) Fhe gospel holds out superior motives and encouragements to 
virtue and piety. 

Paul represents the condition of the Jews, while under the law, as 
like to that of children, immured and kept under the eye of masters and 
teachers, Gal. iii. 23, iv. 2; as being in bondage, Gal. iv. 3; as ser- 
vants, iv. 1; as children, iv. 3; and as having the spirit of bondage, 
Rom. viii. 15. This servile spirit, which inspired them with fear, Rom. 
viii. 15, gives place, under the Christian religion, to the spirit of adop- 
tion, by which they approach God with filial confidence, Rom..: viii. 
15—17. Christianity has liberated us from pedagogues, and made us 
partakers of the privileges of sons and heirs, Gal, iii, 25, seq. iv. 4, seq. 
The liberty of the gospel affords urgent motives for the practice of vir- 
tue, Gal. v. 1, seq. v. 13, seq. The spirit imparted under the gospel 
furnishes aid, and creates special obligation, to mortify our evil passions 
and affections, Rom. viii. 12—17. Circumcision is now nothing, and 
mncircumcision nothing ; but obedience to the commands of God is the 
all-important consideration, 1 Cor. vii. 19, Not circumcision or uncir- 
cumcision is matter of concern, under the Christian religion, but a new 
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creation, i. e. a spiritual renovation, Gal. vi. 15, and faith which worketh 
by love, Gal. v. 6. 

Turn we now to the epistle to the Hebrews. There we find, that the 
sacrifices prescribed by the Jewish law, could not quiet and purify the 
conscience of the worshipper, ix. 9; nor deliver him from the pollution 
of sin, in order that he might, in a becoming manner, worship the living 
God; which is effected only under the gospel, ix. 14. The law served 
to inspire its votaries with awe and terror, Heb. xii. 18—21,; but the 
gospel with cheering confidence, xii. 22—24. Now, we may obtain 
grace to serve God: in an acceptable manner, xii. 28. We have a cove- 
nant established on better promises than the ancient one, viii. 6—13; 
and are urged by more powerful motives to a holy life under the gospel, 
xii. 25—29. 

It must be admitted, in respect to the particulars of the comparison 
just drawn, that the diction of the passages generally, in the epistle to 
the Hebrews, presents no very striking resemblances to that in Paul's 
acknowledged epistles. But this, as will be easily seen by inspecting all 
the passages drawn into the comparison, may very naturally result from 
the different topics with which the passages from our epistle stand con- 
nected. The mode of introducing these topics is different, because it 
arises from different occasions of introducing them. But the fundamen- 
tal ideas in both are the same. Other writers also of the New Testa- 
ment urge the obligations of Christians to peculiar holiness of life; but 
what other writers, except Paul, urge it from comparative views of the 
Jewish and Christian dispensations ? 

(3.) The superior efficacy of the gospel, in promoting and ensuring 
the real and permanent happiness of mankind. 

Paul represents the law as possessing only a condemning power, and 
subjecting all men to its curse, in consequence of disobedience, Gal. iii. 
10. [tis the ministry of death, 2 Cor. iii. 7; the ministry of condem- 
nation, 2 Cor. iii. 9; by it none can obtain justification or pardoning 
mercy, Gal. iii. 11, Rom. iii. 20. 

On the contrary, Christianity is the ministry of pardon, τῆς δικαιοσύνης, 
2 Cor. iii. 9; it holds out forgiveness of sins for the sake of Christ, gra- 
tuitous pardon on account of him, Rom. iii. 24, 25, Eph. i. 7, Through 
him, we are allowed to cherish the hope of future glory, Rom. v. 1, 2; 
and this without perfect obedience to the law, Rom. iii. 21, Gal. ii. 16; 
Acts xiii. 38, 39. And to such blessings, under the gospel, is attached 
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a most important circumstance, in.order to heighten their value, viz. 
that they are perennial, and not (like the Mosaic institutions) liable to 
abolition, 2 Cor. iii. 11. 

In correspondence with all this, the epistle to the Hebrews represents 
the Mosaic dispensation, as one which was calculated to inspire awe and 
terror, Heb. xii. 18—21; the offerings and sacrifices which it enjoined, 
could never tranquillize and purify the conscience of the worshipper, 
ix. 9; for it was impossible that the blood of bulls and goats should 
take away sin, x. 4,11. The blood of Christ has made a real expiation, 
procured forgiveness, and liberated the conscience from an oppressive 
sense of guilt, ix. 11—14; v. 9; vi. 18—20. Christ by his death has 
delivered us from the condemning power of sin, and freed us from the 
oppressive fear which it occasions, ii. 14,15. He has procured access 
to God, and is ever ready to aid those who approach him, vii. 29; ix. 24. 
The offering which he has mage for sin has a perennial influence, and 
without repetition remains for ever efficacious, ix. 12, 25—28; x. 12; 
vii, 23—28. 

Other writers also of the New Testament have set before us the 
blessings of the gospel, and these as connected with what Christ has 
done and suffered. But what other writer, except Paul, has charged his 
picture with such a contrast between the Mosaic and Christian dispen- 
sations, and thrown so much shade over the one, and light over the 
other? If the hand of Paul be not iu the epistle to the Hebrews, it is 
the hand of one who had drunk deeply of his doctrines, and in a high 
degree participated of his feelings and views. 

(4.) The Jewish dispensation was only a type and shadow of the 
Christian. 

Thus Paul often represents it. Meats and drinks, feasts and new 
moons, and sabbaths, are σκιὰ τῶν μελλόντων, but the σῶμα is Christ, Col. 
ii. 16,17, The passage through the Red Sea was typical of Christian 
baptism; and the manna, of our spiritual food, 1 Cor. x. 1—6. The 
occurrences under the ancient dispensation were typical of things under 
the new, 1 Cor. x. 11. In like manner, Paul calls Adam τύπος τοῦ 
μέλλοντος, i. 6. a type of Christ, Rom. v. 14, comp. 1 Cor. xv. 45—47. 
The Mosaic institution did but darkly shadow that, which is clearly 
revealed under the gospel, 2 Cor. iti. 13—18. Hagar and Sarah may 
be considered as allegorically representing the law and the gospel, or 
the two covenants, Gal. iv. 22—31. The law was only our pedagogue 
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until the coming of Christ, under whom full privileges are enjoyed, Gal. 
iii, 23—25, iv. l—5. 

The epistle to the Hebrews, in like manner, representa the Jewish 
rites and ordinances ὅπ] as ἃ παραβολὴ, I. 6. a significant emblem οἵ 
blessings under the gospel; and these rites were imposed only until 
the time of teformation, ix. 9-14. The law was only σκιὰ of good 
things to come; while the gospel ptoffered the very things themselves, 
x. 1. All the Levitical ritual, the temple itself and all its appurte- 
nances, were only a ὑπόδειγμα of the temple in which Christ ministers, 
and of the functions which he pérforms, viii. 1—9, ix. 22—24; they 
were a designed emblem of the objects of the new dispensation; ix. 9, 

The question may be emphatically put here,— What. other parts ot 
the New Tegtamént, the writings of Paul excepted, furnish ua with views 
of such a nature as these exhibit? Manifestly Pauline is both the sen- 
timent, and the costume which the writer has put upon it. 

(5.) While the Christian dispensation is designed for perpetuity, 
the Jewish institutes are abolished on account of their imperfection. 

Paul represents the Law as having no glory, in comparison with 
Christianity, 2 Cor. iii. 10; it was designed to be abolished, when the 
perennial dispensation of Christ should be introduced, 2 Cor. iii. 11. 13. 
The veil over the ancient dispensation rendered it obscure, and hindered 
the Jews from fully comprehending it; but the time was come, under 
the gospel, when that veil was removed, and the glory of God was seen 
with open face, 2 Cor. iii. 13—18. The law beirg altogether incapable 
of justifying sinners, gives place to another and gratuitous method of 
justification, Rom. iv. 14—16. Christians are dead to the law, and 
affianced to another covenant, Rom. vii.4—6, The law was incom- 
petent to effect the designs of divine benevolence, and therefore gives 
place to a more perfect dispensation, Gal, iii. 21—25; iv. 1—7; vy. 1. It 
was void of power to justify the sinner, and therefore the interposition of 
Christ became necessary, Rom. viii. 3,4; Gal. ii. 16. 

On the other hand, the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews represents 
the new covenant as inspiring better hopes than the ancient one did, and 
the latter as taxable with defects, viii. 6-8. The old covenant is anti- 
quated, and ready to expire, ἐγγὺς ἀφανισμοῦ, vill. 13, Christ is ap- 
pointed high-priest according to ἃ new order of priesthood, different from 
the Levitical one; because the dispensation, by which the latter received 
its appointment, was weak, and incompetent to effect the introduction 
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of such hopes as the gospel inspires, vii.17—19. Burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices can never take away sin, Christ only can effect this; so that, 
when his offering is made, it needs not to be repeated, but is of sufficient 
and everlasting efficacy, x: 1—14, 

Other writers of the New Testament have also appealed to the efficacy 
of Jesus’ atoning blood ; but who, besides Paul, has thrown this whole 
subject into an attitude of contrast with thé inefficiency of the Jewish 
dispensation ? 

Thus much for our first general head; by way of compating the senté- 
ments of Paul with those of our epistle, in respect to the grounds of 
preference over Judaism, which Christianity affords. 


II. The person and work of the Mediator, Jesus Christ: 


Under this head, the following particulars dre entitled to our consi- 
deration :-— 

(1.) The PERSON Uf the Mediator is presented in the sdme light, by 
the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, and by Paul. 

Paul, in various passages, represents Christ as the image of God, as 
the resemblante or likeness of the Father; as humbling himself, or con- 
descending to assume out nature; and suffer death in it; and as being 
exalted in consequence of this, i.e. 88 a reward of his benevolence and 
obedience, to the throne of the universe, and made head over all things. 
Thus, in Philip. ii. 6—11, Christ being ἐν μορφῇ Θεοῦ, took on himself 
our nature, and obeyed or subjected himself, in the same, unto death, 
even the death of the cross; in consequence of which, God hath given 
him a name above every other, so that all in heaven or on earth must bow 
the knee to him. In Col. i. 15—20, Christ is represented as the image 
of the invisible God; as having created all things in heaven and in 
earth; all things are said to consist by him; over all he has a distin- 
guished pre-eminence; and by his sufferings and death he has produced 
ἃ reconciliation among the creatures of God, and made expiation for 
sin, 80 that God treats the pardoned sinner as if he were innucetit. In 
2 Cor. viii. 9, Paul says, that the Lord Jesus Christ, who was rich, 
became poor on our account, that we through his poverty might become 
rich, In Eph. iii. 9, God is said to have created all things by Jesus 
Christ; and in 1 Cor. viii. 6, all things are said to' be by him. In 
1 Cor. xv. 25—27, it is declared, that he must reign until all things are 
put under his feet, 
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The peculiarity of this Pauline representation consists, in presenting 
Christ as the image of God ; in specificating the act of humility by which 
he became incarnate, he humbled himself, ixévwoe ceavriy—though rich, 
he became poor ; in presenting his obediehce and sufferings, as the ground 
of his elevation to the throne of the universe, in the mediatorial nature; 
in representing him as head over all, both friends and enemies, and as 
reigning until his enemies be made his footstool; and finally, in repre- 
senting God as having created all things by him. 

If we turn now to the epistle to the Hebrews, we find the same repre- 
sentations there. The Son of God is the reflection of the Father's glory, 
his exact image or resemblance, χαρακτὴρ, i. 3. God made all things by 
him, i.2. He directs all things by his powerful word, i. 3. He was in 
a state of humiliation, (jAarrwyévoy,) lower than the angels, ii. 9. He 
took part in flesh and blood, that he might, by his own death, render 
null and void the destructive power of the devil, ii. 14. On account of 
the suffering of death, he is exalted to a state of glory and honour, ii. 9, 
He endured the sufferings of the cross, making no account of its dis- 
grace, but having a regard to the reward set before him, which was a 
seat at the right hand of God, xii. 2. ΑἹ] things are put under his feet, 
ii. 8. x. 13; where the very same passage from the Old Testament is 
quoted, which Paul quotes in 1 Cor. xv. 26—28, and it is applied in the 
same manner. 

Is all this, now, mere acctdent? What other writer of the New 
Testament presents such speciality of views respecting Christ’s resem- 
blance to God, his mediatorial character, his obedience, sufferings, and 
exaltation in our nature to the throne of the universe? No other writer 
presents them in the same connexion, employs the same images for com- 
parison, or brings the topics to view in the same light. There is a 
peculiarity of representation so distinctly marked here, so exclusively 
Pauline in its manner, that if Paul himself did not write the epistle to the 
Hebrews, it must have been some one, who had drunk in so deeply 
of his instructions, as to become the very image of the fountain whence 
he drew. 

(3.) The death of Christ as a propitiatory sacrifice for sin, and the 
reconciliation of sinners to God by means of this sacrifice. 

Other writers, indeed, of the New Testament, besides Paul, teach this 
doctrine. “But there is in his letters 8. peculiar and urgent manner of 
enforcing it. Oftener than any other writer, does he recur to this inte:- 
esting theme; and in all his representations, it stands in high relief. 
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The general annunciation of it is often repeated. Christ came into 
the world to save sinners, 1 Tim. i. 15, He died for our sins, I Cor. 
xv. 3. He was given up or devoted to death, on our account, Rom. 
viii. 82. Our redemption was wrought by him, Rom. iii. 24. He was 
given up, i.e. to death, on account of our offences, Rom, iv. 25. He 
gave up himself for our sins, Gal. 1. 4. ii. 20. He gave up himself an 
acceptable sacrifice for us, Eph. v. 2. He was our paschal lamb, 1 Cor. 
νυ. 7. By his blood we have redemption, or forgiveness of sin, Eph. i. 7. 
Col. i. 14. He gave himself a ransom for all, 1 Tim. ii. 6. 1 Cor. vi. 20. 
vii. 23. These may serve as a specimen of the general statement which 
Paul so frequently makes of this subject. 

But he also recurs very often to this topic, in his reasonings at length, 
and insists upon it with particularity. In his epistle to the Romans, he 
labours at length to prove the universal guilt of men, in order to show: 
that salvation by Christ is necessary for all, Rom. iii. 22—27. v. 12—21. 
He urges the impossibility of obtaining this salvation by the law, Rom. 
iii, 20. 28. viii. 3. Gal. ii. 16.21; averring that Jesus, by his death, has 
effected what the law could not do. Assuming our nature, he became a 
sin-offering for us, Rom. viii. 3. He became a propitiatory sacrifice on 
our account, so that through him we may obtain pardoning mercy, 
Rom. iii. 24—26. As all men have come into a state of condemnation 
through Adam, so all men may come into a state of pardon through 
Christ, Rom. v. 12—21. comp. 2 Cor. v. 14. 19—21. Now, since Christ 
died for us, Christians may regard God as no more inclined to punish 
them as guilty, for they are in a state of peace and pardon, Rom. v. 1. 
8—11. viii. 32. Now we may hope for abounding grace and happi- 
ness, Rom. v. 17. vi. 23. viii. 17. 32. Jesus at the right hand of God 
is ever ready to aid us, Rom. viii. 34. Jesus is the Mediator between 
od and man, to make reconciliation, 1 Tim. ii. 5, 6. " 

It were easy to add many other passages of the same tenor, from the 
acknowledged writings of Paul; but these are sufficient to exhibit his 
views, and the mode in which he inculcates them, 

In the epistle to the Hebrews, we find the same sentiments, urged with 
the same ardour. Christ, by the sacrifice of himself, made expiation 
for our sina, i. 3. By the grace of God, assuming our nature, he tasted 
death for all, ii. 9. He became, through his sufferings, the author of 
eternal salvation to believers, ver. 8, 9. 

But no where is there more speciality of argument to establish this 
great point, than in Heb. vii. viii. ix. and x.; neazly ail of whichis 
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occupied with it. The Jewish offerings are altogether insufficient to 
make expiation, ix. 9—14. vii. 11.19. x.1.11. Those offerings needed 
constant repetition; and even then, they could never remove sin, 
v. 1—3. vii. 27, 28. ix. 6, 7. 25. x. 4.11. Christ by offering up him- 
self has effected this, i. 3. vii. 27. ix. 25,26. By his own blood, not 
with that of beasts; he énteréd into the eternal sanctuary, once for all 
making expiation for sin, ix. 12—15, x. 10—12. 14.19. By his death, 
he has delivered us from the oppressive fear of condemnation, ii. 14, 16. 
He has tranquillized dnd purified the conscience of penitent sinners, 
which the law could not do, ix. 9.14. He is the Mediator of a new 
covenant, ix. 15, xii. 24; which is better than the ancient one, vii. 22. 
viii. 6. He is exalted to the throne of the universe, ii. 6—10; and he 
is ever ready and able to assist us, iv. 14—16. vii. 25. He has intro- 
duced us to a dispensation, which speaks not terror only, like the law, 
but offers abounding grace dnd happiness, xii. 18—29. 

Such are some of the more striking traits of doctrine, and peculiarities 
in the mode of representing them, common to the acknowledged epistles 
of Paul and to the epistle to the Hebrews: 


§ 22. Form and method of the epistle to the Hebrews, compared with 
those of Paul's acknowledged epistles. 


These topics may be considered, either in a general point of view, as 
it respects the arrangement of the epistle at large ; or specially, as having 
reference to various particulars which it exhibits. 

(1.) The generai method or arrangement of this epistle, is like to 
that of Paul. 

Most of all does it resemble his two epistles to the Romans, and to the 
Galatians; which exhibit first a theoretical or doctrinal, then a practical, 
part. The epistle to the Romans is principally occupied, to the end of 
the tenth chapter, with the doctrinal part; and the remainder with 
practical matter and salutations. In like manner, the epistle to the 
Galatians, as far as the end of the fourth chapter, is principally doctrinal 
discussion; while the remainder is hortatory and practical. In some 
degree, the same thing may be said of the epistles to the Ephesians, 
Colossians, Philippians, and Thessalonians. But that to the Romans is 
most distinctly marked of all. ᾿ 

Turning now to the epistle to the Hebrews, we find that it is composed 
on ἃ similar plan. As far as chapter x. 19, it is principally doctrinal 
It has, however, like Paul’s other epistles, occasional exhortation inter- 
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mixed, which the strength of the writer’s feelings plainly appears to have 
forced from him. Hence to the end, it is hortatory and practical. 

In the epistle to the Romans, just before the salutatory part begins, 
the writer earnestly asks for a special interest in the prayers of those 
whom he addressed, in order that he may be delivered from the power 
of persecution ; and he follows this request with a petition, that the God 
of peace might be with them, and concludes with an Amen, Rom. xv 
30—-33. The very same order, petition, style, and conclusion, appear 
at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, xiii. 13—21. The writer begs 
an interest in their prayers, that he may be restored to them the sooner; 
commends them to the God of peace, (an expression used no where else 
but in Paul's writings, and in the epistle to the Hebrews ;) and concludes 
with an Amen, before the salutation. 

Is all this arrangement, to which we have now adverted, merely 
accidental ; or does it look as if it must have come from the hand of the 
same writer? I know, indeed, it has been said, that the order of nature 
and propriety would lead every man, writing an epistle which contained 
doctrinal discussion and practical exhortation, to arrange them in such 
a manner that the former should precede; and that this arrangement, 
therefore, cannot with probability be represented as exclusively Pauline. 
With the views of rhetorical propriety, which are entertained by classical 
scholars of the present day, I readily acknowledge that such an order 
is almost spontaneous. But then, another question arises here. Why 
has not Paul adopted this in all his epistles? And why has neither 
John, nor James, nor Peter, nor Jude, adopted it? . All these apostles 
have commingled doctrine and practice throughout their epistles. 
Regularly arranged discussion of doctrine, they do not exhibit. In this 
respect, the only similars to the epistle to the Hebrews are to be found 
in the epistles of Paul. But if the general arrangement here adverted 
to, be not considered as of much weight in the matter before us, it must 
be admitted, that there is a striking resemblance between the close of the 
practical part, just before the salutations or greetings, in the epistles to 
the Romans and to the Hebrews. Here, also, we find the exclusively 
Pauline phrase, the God of Pence; employed in the same way, in both 
epistles. 

(2.) The manner of appealing to and employing the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, tn Paul's acknowledged epistles and #* ‘te epistle to the 
Hebrews, is the same, 

I do not refer here to the formulas of quotatiou, by which a passage 
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from the Old Testament is introduced. I have compared those formulas 
presented by the epistle to the Hebrews, with those in Paul’s epistles; 
but Ido not find any thing peculiar enough in either, to mark Paul’s 
writings with any certainty; as I shall endeavour to show, in its proper 
place. Every where, in the New Testament, a great variety of such 
formulas is found, as also in the epistles of Paul. I refer now, in a 
particular manner, to the method in which, and the frequency with 
which, the Jewish Scriptures are employed; and that in a similar way, 
both in the epistle to the Hebrews, and in the acknowledged epistles of 
Paul. Paul often quotes and combines passages of Scripture, without 
any notice of quotations; e. g. Rom. ix. 7.21. x. 6—8. 18. xi. 33, 34. 
xiii. 9. In Rom. iii. 10—18, several passages from different parts of the 
Scriptures are combined together, without any notice that this is done. 
In the same manner does the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews pro- 
ceed; 6. g. iii. 2. vi. 14. x. and xi. throughout; also, in xii. 5, 6. 12, 
13. and xiii. 6, quotations, with a general appeal, are made from differ- 
ent parts of Scripture connected together. Paul makes a very frequent 
and copious use of the Jewish Scriptures, in all the argumentative part 
of his epistles ; so does the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews. Paul 
often appeals to the Jewish Scriptures, as prophetically declaring the 
abrogation of the Mosaic economy, and to Abraham, as having received 
a covenant which the law could not annul; the same does the writer of 
the epistle to the Hebrews. Paul employs the Old Testament, in every 
way in which the Jews of that time were usually accustomed to reason 
from it. Sometimes he appeals to direct and prophetic assurances ; 
sometimes to similarity of sentiment ; sometimes he accommodates pas- 
sages, which in the original have a local or temporary meaning, to desig- 
nate something then extant, or happening at the time in which he wrote; 
sometimes he appeals to the history of the Old Testament, for analogical 
cases to confirm or impress the doctrine or truth which he inculcates ; 
and sometimes he uses the Old Testament language as a vehicle of 
thought, in order to express his own ideas. The very same traits charac- 
terize, in a most visible manner, the method in which the Old Testament 
is employed throughout the epistle to the Hebrews; as every attentive 
reader must plainly see, without my delaying here to specify indi- 
dual cases. 

In ἀ particular manner does Paul employ possages of the Jewish 
Scripturé, and Scripture history, κατ᾽ ἄνθρωπον ; in other words, “he uges 
them by way of argumentum ad hominem, or argumentum ex concessis. 
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It is thus that he allegorizes, on the two sons of Sarah and Hagar, in 
Gal. iv. 24, seq.; on the command of Moses, not to muzzle the ox 
which treadeth out the corn, Deut. xxxv. 4, the spirit of which he 
applies to the maintenance of religious teachers, in 1 Cor. ix. 9; on the 
rock from which the Israelites obtained water, Exod. xvii. 6, which he 
considers as an emblem of Christ, in 1 Cor. x. 2, seq.; on the veil over 
Moses’ face, Exod. xxxiv. 33, which he applies to the comparative 
obscurity that rested on the Jewish revelation, in 2 Cor. iii. 13, 14; on 
the declaration that a man should Ieave his father and mother, and 
cleave to his wife, and that they twain should become one flesh, Gen. 
ii. 24, which he applies to the union of Christ and his church, in 
Eph. v. 31, 32, 

How conspicuous this method of reasoning is, in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, need not be insisted on to any attentive reader. The wholes 
comparison between Christ and Melchisedek, Heb. vii., is of a similar 
nature with those already mentioned. The temple and all its apparatus, 
and the holy place, which the high-priest entered with his expiatory 
offerings of blood, are types and shadows of the temple, of the offering, 
and of the great High-priest presenting it in the heavens, Heb. viii. 
1—5. ix. 1—9. Indeed, the strain of argumentation, throughout, is 
often ad hominem, or ex concessis. The argument that Christ is a more 
exalted personage than the angels, than Moses, than the high-priest ; 
that Christ’s priesthood, the temple in which he officiates with all its 
apparatus, the offering of blood which he makes, and his official duties 
as a priest, are all spiritual, heavenly, elevated above all the correspond- 
ing things in the Jewish dispensation, to which the Jew adhered with so 
strong an attachment, and by which he was tempted to make defection 
from his Christian profession, is peculiarly ad hominem. We who are 
not Jews, and who have never felt the power of their prejudices, need 
not, in order to produce in us a conviction of the importance of Chris- 
tianity, to be addressed with comparisons drawn from ritual types, and 
from the analogy of auch objects. But these were all familiar to the 
Jew, and were not only attractive to him, but, in his view, of the highest 
importance, No one, indeed, can reasonably find fault, that the writer 
addresses the Jews as such ; réasons with them as such ; and makes use 
of those arguments, whether ad hominem or ez concessis, which he knew 
would produce the most powerful effect in persuading them to hold fast 
the truths of Christianity. There is nothing in this, which is inconsistent 
with the maxim of that apostle, who ‘became “all things to all men ;” 
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with the Jews, demeaning himself,’and reasoning as a Jew, and in 
like manner with the Gentiles, in order that he might win both to 
Christianity. 

But it is not my object, herc, to defend the manner of argumentation 
employed in Paul’s acknowledged epistles, and in the epistles to the 
Hebrews. I design merely to show, (what cannot be denied,) that 
the same method of reasoning from sentiments and objects presented by 
the Old Tcstament, is exhibited by both, and in a manner which cannot 
well escape the attention of the inquisitive reader. 

I will only ask now, What other writers of the New Testament have 
exhibited the traits of composition, which I have noted under this head, 
in the same degree, or with the same frequency? Nay, I venture to 
affirm, that there is scarcely an approximation, in any of their writings, 
to those of Paul, either in regard to the frequency or the latitude of the 
usage in question. 

But it may be said, ‘‘ This only shows, that these other writers named 
were not the authors of the cpistle to the Hebrews; not that Paul wrote 
this epistle.” 

It seems to me, however, to go somewhat further. It proves that the 
characteristics peculiar to Paul’s epistles and to the epistle to the 
Hebrews, were not the general or universal characteristics of writers 
of that age; and, of course, that either Paul, or one who had drunk in 
deeply of his doctrine and manner, must have written the epistle in 
question. 

(3.) The manner of Paul's reasoning, in respect to separating his 
premises from his conclusion, or his protasis from his epitasis, bears 
a striking resemblance to that which is found in the epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

The peculiarity I have in view, is the enthymeme or imperfect form 
of syllogism, and unfinished sentences and comparisons; which, it has 
been often observed, are characteristic of Paul’s mode of writing. He states 
the major, or major and minor terms, of a syllogism; or the first parts 
of a sentence or comparison; and then, leaving it in this unfinished 
state, he turns aside to illustrate or confirm some hint, which was 
suggested to his mind by what he had stated ; or some train of thought 
is introduced, to which the natural association of ideas would lead; and 
after descanting on this, he returns, and with, or without, repeating his 
proposition or sentence at first commenced, presents in full the con- 
clusion, or epitasis, which is required to complete it. 
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A striking example of this occurs in Rom. v. 12—18. ‘ Wherefore,” 
says he, ‘‘ as by one man sin entered the world, and death by sin; and 
so death passed upon all men, in that all have sinned,” ver. 12. The 
premises being thus stated, he turns aside to descant on the universality 
of sin, its pernicious consequences, and the salutary effects of the bless- 
ing which is proffered by Christ; and it is not until he reaches the 18th 
verse of the chapter, that the proposition which he had commenced is 
repeated, and the conclusion fully brought out, where it is thus stated : 
“« Therefore, ag by onc offence, condemnation came upon all men; so, by 
the phere of one, the blessing of justification unto life comes upon 
all men,’ 

So in Rom. ii. 6, Paul says, ‘‘ Who [God] will render to every man 
according tq his works ;”’ and after nine verses of explanatory matter, 
which was suggested by the mention of rendering to every man accord- 
ing to his works, he adds, at last, the remainder of.the sentence which 
he had begun, viz. ‘in the day when the secret doings of men shall 
be judged hy Jesug Christ, according to the gospel which I preach,” 
Rom. ii. 16, 

So in Eph. iii. 1, the apostle says, “" For this cause, I Paul, the 
prisoner of Jesus Christ for you Gentiles ;” then, leaving the sentence 
thus commenced, he proceeds on, twelve verses, with thoughts suggested 
by the mention of his being a messenger to the Gentiles ; and, finally, in 
the 13th verse, he adds the conclusion of the sentence commenced in the 
first, viz. ‘‘ I desire that ye faint not at my tribulations for you, which 
is your glory.” 

In the same way has the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews con- 
structed some of his reasonings and sentences. Jn Heb. iv. 6, he says, 
“‘ Seeing, then, it remains that some should enter into [the rest,] and 
they to whom the good tidings were formerly proclaimed, did not enter 
in through unbelief— ;” the sentence is then suspended, until the writer 
introduces another quotation from the Psalms, and reasons upon it, in 
order to prove that the rest in question could not have been such a rest 
as the land of Canaan proffered. After this, and in the 9th verse, we 
have the concluding part of the sentence or syllogism, viz. ‘‘ there 
remaineth then a rest for the people of God.” How entirely this 
coincides with the Pauline manner above exhibited, a strike the 
mind of every one who considers it. 

So in Heb. v. 6, the writer introduces the divine appointment of 
Christ as a priest after the order of Melchisedek, with a design to show 
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that this was an appointment of the most solemz nature, and of a higher 
order than that of the Jewish priests. He then suspends the considera- 
tion of this topic, and introduces another, in verses 7—9; after which 
he resumes the former topic. But no sooner does he do this, than he turns 
aside once more, in order to descant upon the difficulties which present 
themselves in the way of an ample discussion of it. These result from 
the very imperfect state of religious knowledge among those whom he 
addresses, verses 1]—14; the criminality and danger of which state 
he dwells upon at large, in chap. vi. intermixing threats and encourage- 
ments. It is not until we come to chap. vii. 1, that the subject of Mel- 
‘chisedek’s priesthood is resumed ; where it is treated of, at full length. 

So in Heb. ix. 7, the writer says, that “ the Jewish high-priest entered 

into the holy place, once in each year, with the blood of victims, in 
order to make atonement.” This is designed as one member of a com- 
parigon; but the other member follows only in ix. 12, after descanting 
on several matters suggested by what the writer had stated. There the 
antithesis is stated, viz. “" Jesus, the high-priest of future blessings, 
entered the sanctuary of the temple not made with hands, with his own 
blood accomplishing eternal redemption,” ix, 12. 
« Such is the suspended connexion here, even if we adopt that method 
of interpretation which will make it as close as possible. But an atten- 
tive consideration of the whole preceding context, will perhaps render it 
probable to the attentive reader, that Heb. ix. 11, may be the antithesis 
of the latter part of viii. 4, and first part of viii. 5; where the ὑποδειγμα 
and σκιὰ τῶν ἐπουρανίων, are in contrast with the μελλόντων ἀγαθῶν and 
the μείζονος καὶ τελειοτέρας σκηνῆς, ob χειροποιήτου, of ix. 1]. 

How much such suspensions resemble the manner of Paul, need not 
be again insisted on. Instances of this nature might easily be increased ; 
but no attentive critical reader can help observing them, as they abound 
in the epistle to the Hebrews. 

The instances above produced may serve to show, that, as to form 
and method, in regard either to general arrangement, or the deducing 
of arguments from the Old Testament, or the exhibition of a pecu- 
liar manner in the statement of these arguments, there is a striking 
similarity between the acknowledged writings of Paul and the epistle to 
the Hebrews. 

To the method of argument which I have thus far employed, in order 
to show the probability that Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews, some 
objections have been, and may be, raised. 
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It may be asked, ‘‘ Did not Pdul's hearers, disciples, and intimate 
friends, who travelled with him, daily conversed with him, and for years 
heard his instructions, cherish the same views of doctrine that he did? 
And in writing the epistle to the Hebrews, might not an attentive hearer 
of Paul, and a reader of his epistles, exhibit the same sentiments? And 
further; if the same general manner, in which the contents of his 
epistle are arranged, or the contents of some of them, be found in 
the epistles to the Hebrews; or if the particular manner in which he 
quotes or employs passages of tha Jewish Scriptures, or interprets 
them; or if even his method of stating arguments, and employing 
imperfect syllogisms or sentences, be found in this epistle; still, may 
not some favourite disciple of his, some devoted follower and successful 
imitator of his manner, be naturallyssupposed to have derived all this 
from hearing him, and reading his letters? And how, then, can argu- . 
ments of this nature prove that-Paul wrote the epistle in question? 

Prove it, in the way of demonstration, they certainly cannot; nor is 
this the purpose for which they are adduced. But of this, morc here- 
after. At present, I merely observe, that the force of these objections 
is very much diminished, if in comparing the epistle to the Hebrews with 
the writings of Paul, it shall appear, that not the strain of sentiment 
only; not merely the general arrangement of the contents of the epistle, 
or the particular manner of it in respect to various ways of reasoning, or 
constructing syllogisms and sentences; but even the idiomatical and 
distinctive style and diction itself of Paul abound in it. These, none 
but a writér that was a mere copyist or plagiarist could exhibit. But 
such a writer is one of the last men who can be justly suspected of 
having composed an epistle like that to the Hebrews. 

These suggestions naturally lead us, in the next place, to a com- 
parison, in respect to phraseology and words, between the acknowledged 
writings of Paul, and the epistle to the Hebrews. 


§ 23. Comparison of the phraseology and diction of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the acknowledged epistles of Paul. 


1. The similarity of phraseology and diction, where the same words or synonymour 
ones, are employed ; or where the shade of thought or representation is peculiar and 
homogeneous, although the language may be somewhat diverse. 

Heb. i. 2. Al οὗ [Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ] καὶ rove αἰῶνας [Ocdc]'éwolnae. 
Eph. iil. 9. Tg [Θεῷ] τὰ πάντα κτίσαντι διὰ Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ. 
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Heb. i. iii. Ὃς ὧν ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης καὶ χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως 
αὐτοῦ. 

Col, i. 16. “Ὃς ἐστιν εἰκὼν τοῦ Θεοῦ τοῦ ἀοράτου. 

Phil. ii. 6. Ὃς ἐν μορφῇ Θεοῦ ὑπάρχων. ᾿ 

2 Cor. iy. 4. Ὃς ἐστιν εἰκὼν τοῦ Θεοῦ. 

Heb. i. 3. Φέρων τε τὰ πάντα τῷ ῥήματι τῆς δυνάμεως αὐταῦ. 

Col i. 17, Τὰ πάντα ἐν αὑτῷ συνέστηκε. 


Heb. i. 5. Υἱὸς μου εἰ σὺ, ἐγὼ σήμερον γεγέννηκὰ σε. 

Acts xiii, 33, Υἱὸς μον εἶ qu, ἐγὼ σήμερον γεγέννηκὰ σε; used here 
by Paul, and applied in both passageg (hut nowhere else in the New 
Testament) to Christ. 

wn 

Heb, i. 4. Τοσούτῳ κρείττων γενόμενος τῶν ἀγγέλων, ὅσῳ διαφρρώτερον 
παῤ αὑτοὺς κεκληρονόμηκεν ὄνομα. 

Eph. {. 21. Ὑπεράνω .....- παντὸρ ὀνόματρς ὀνομαζομένον οὗ μόνον 
ἐν τῷ αἰῶνι τούτῳ, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν τῷ μέλλοντι. 

Phil. ii. 9. Ὁ Θεὺς ...... ἐχαρίσατο αὐτῷ ὄνομα τὸ ὑπὲρ πῇν ὄγονα' 
ἵνα ἐν τῷ ὀνόματι Ἰησοῦ πᾶν γόνυ κάμψῃ ἐπουρανίων, κ. τ΄ ἃ 


Heb: i. 6. Τὸν πρωτότοκον . «.... 

Rom. vii, 29. Ele τὸ εἶναι αὐτὸν τὸν xpwréroxay. 

Col. i. 15. πρωτότοκος πάσης κτίσεως. V. 18, Πρωτότοκος. This 
appellation is applied to Christ nowhere else, excepting in Rev. i. 5. 


Heb. ii. 2. Ὁ δὲ ἀγγέλων λαληθεὶς λόγος. 

Gal. iii. 19. Ὃ νόμος... « «διαταγεὶς δὲ ἀγγέλων. Comp. Acts vii. 53. 

Here is the same sentiment, λόγος and νόμος being synonymes; as, for 
substance, λαληθεὶς and διαταγείς are. However, Stephen once uses a 
similar expression, Acts vii. 53. 


Heb. ii. 4. Σημείοις re καὶ τέρασι, καὶ ποικίλαις δυνάμεσι, καὶ πνεύματος 
ἁγίον μερισμοῖς. 

1 Cor. xii. 4. Διαιρέσειρ δὲ χαρισμάτων εἰσὶ, τὸ δὲ αὑτὸ πνεῦμα, 

1 Cor. xii. 11. Πάντα δὲ ταῦτα ἐνέργει τὸ ἕν καὶ τὸ αὑτὸ πγεῦμα, διαιροῦν 
ἰδίᾳ ἑκάστῳ καθὼξ βούλεται. 

Rom. xii. 6. "Ἔχοντες δὲ χαρίσματα κατὰ τὴν χάριν τῆν δυθεῖσαν ἡμῖν 
διάφορα .......... all spoken of the miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
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and characterized by the same shade of thought, viz. the various or 
different gifts of this nature distributed by him. 


Heb. ii. 8. Πάντα ὑπέταξας ὑποκάτω γῶν ποδῶν αὑτοῦ. 

1 Cor. xv. 27. Πάντα γὰρ ὑπέταξεν ὑπὸ τοὺς πόδας αὐτοῦ. 

Eph, i. 22. Καὶ πάντα ὑπέταξεν ὑπὸ τοὺς πόδας αὐτοῦ. 

Phil. iii, 21. Ὑποτάξαι ἑαυτῷ τὰ πάντα ....«.... phraseology applied to 
designate the sovereignty conferred upon Christ, and found only in Paul 
and in our epistle. 


Heb. ii. 10. Al ὃν τὰ πάντα, καὶ δὲ οὗ τὰ πάντα. 

Rom. xi. 36. "EE αὐτοῦ, καὶ δὶ αὑτοῦ, καὶ εἰς αὑτὴν τὰ πάντα. 

Col. i. 16. Τὰ πάντα δὲ αὑτοῦ καὶ εἰς ἄὐτὸν. 

1 Cor. viii. 6. Εἷς ΘεὸὝεοι .. «ἐξ οὗ τὰ πάντα" καὶ εἷς Κύριος. . .. δὲ οὗ τὰ 
πάντα .... ἃ method of expression, employed to designate God as the 
author of all things, and also the lord and possessor of them, which is 
appropriate to Paul, and to our epistle. 

: : 

Heb. ii. 14. “Ἵνα .... καταργήσῃ τὸν τὸ κράτος ἔχοντα τοῦ θανάτου, 
τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι τὸν διάβολον. 

2 Tim. i. 10. Καταργήσαντος μὲν τὸν θάνατον. Καταργέω, employed 
in the sense of abolishing, rendering nuil, is exclusively Pauline. No 
other writer of the New Testament employs it at all, except Luke; and 
he but once, and then in a quite different sense from that attached to it 
by Paul, Luke xiii. 7. 

Heb. ii. 16. Σπέρματος ’AGpaap, to designate Christians. 

Gal. iii. 29. Εἰ δὲ ὑμεῖς Χριστοῦ, ἄρα τοῦ ᾿Αβραὰμ σπέρμα ἐστὲ, 

Gal. iii. 7. Οἱ ἐκ πίστεως, οὗτοὶ εἰσιν υἱοὶ ᾿Αβραὰμ. 

“Rom. iv. 16. "APpaap, ὃς ἐστι πατὴρ πάντων ἡμῶν. 

The appellation, seed or sons of Abraham, applied to designate 

Christians, is found only in Paul and in our epistle. 


Heb. iti. I. Κλήσεως éxovpavlov. 

Phil. iii. 14. Τῆς ἄνω κλήσεως τοῦ Θεοῦ. 

Rom. xi. 29..‘H κλῆσις τοῦ Θεοῦ. The phrase heavenly or divine call- 
ing, applied to designate the proffered mercies of the gospel, is limited 
to Paul and to our epistle. 

Heb. iv. 12, Ζῶν yap ὃ λόγος τοῦ Θεοῦ .... καὶ τομῶτερος, ὑπὲρ πᾶσαν 
μάχαιραν δίστομον. ; ; 
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Eph. vi. 17. Τὴν μάχαιραν rod πνεύματος, ὅ ἐστι ῥῆμα Θεοῦ. The 
comparison of the word of God to ἃ eword, is found only in Paul and 
in our epistle. 

Heb. v. 8. Καίπερ ὧν υἱὸς, ἔμαθεν ἀφ' ὧν ἔπαθε τὴν ὑπακοὴν. 

Phil. ii. 8. ᾿Εταπείνωσεν ἑαυτὸν, γενόμενος ὑπήκοος, μέχρι θανάτου. The 
idea of obedience in the humiliation and sufferings of Christ, constitutes 
the speciality and the similitude of these two passages. 


Heb. v. 13. Νήπιος γὰρ ἐστι, i.e. a child in religion, comparatively 
ignorant, uninformed.. 

1 Cor. iii. 1. Ὡς νηπίοις ἐν Χριστῷ, in the same sense. 

Eph. iv. 14. “Iva μηκέτι ὦμεν νήπιοι, in the same. 

Rom. ii. 20. Διδάσκαλον νηπίων, in the same. 

Gal. iv. 3. “Ore ἦμεν νήπιοι, in the same. This phraseology is limited 
to Paul and to our epistle, ‘ 

Heb. v. 14. Tedelwy δὲ ἐστιν ἧ στερεὰ τροφὴ. 

1 Cor. xiv, 20. Ταῖς δὲ φρεσὶ τέλειοι γίνεσθε. The word τέλειᾳ, is here 
the antithesis of νήπιοε, and means well instructed, mature. In this 
sense, it is employed only in Paul and in our epistle. 


Heb. vi. 1. Τελειότητα, an advanced, mature state, i. 6. of Christian 
knowledge. 

Col. iii. 14. Σύνδεσμος τῆς τελειότητος, the bond or cement of a matured 
Christian state. The word τελειότης, in such a sense, is limited to Paul 
and to our epistle. 


Heb. vi. 3. ᾿Εάνπερ ἐπιτρέπῃ ὁ Θεὺς. 
1 Cor. xvi. 7. ᾿Εὰν & Κύριος ἐπιτρέπῃ ....... ἃ phrase no where else 
employed. . 


Heb. vi. 10. Τῆς ἀγάπης ἧς ἐνεδείξασθε εἰς τὸ ὄνομα abro’, διακονήσαν- 
τες τοῖς ἁγίοις καὶ διακονοῦντες. 

2 Cor. viii. 24. Τὴν οὖν ἔνδειξιν τῆς ἀγάπης ὑμῶν « «.« εἰς αὑτοὺς ἐνδεί- 
EneGe. The similarity consists in employing ἐνδείξασθαι τὴν ἀγάπην in 
both cases, constructed with ele before the object that follows. 

Heb, viii. 5. Οἴτινες ὑποδεέγματι καὶ σκιᾷ Narpebover τῶν ἐπονρανίων. 

ὦ Heb. x, 1. Σκιὰν γὰρ ἔχων ὃ γόμος τῶν μελλόντων. 
Col. ii. 17. “A ἐστι σκιὰ τῶν μελλόντων .... language respecting the 
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figurative nature of the Jewish dispebsation, which is appropriate to Paul 
and to our epistle. 


Heb. viii. 6. Kpelrrovig ἔστε διαθήκης μεσίτης. 

1 Tim. ii. 5. Εἷς μεσίτης .. 0. Χριστὸς ᾿Ιησοῦς. 

Gal. iii. 19, 20. Ἔν χειρὶ μεσίτον. Ὃ δὲ μεσίγης ἑνὸς οὖκ ἔστε 

The word mediator, applied to designate Christ or Moses, is appro- 
priate to Paul and to our epistle. 


Heb. viii. 10. Καὶ ἔσομαι αὑτοῖς εἰς θεὸν, καὶ αὐτοὶ ἔσονταὶ μοι εἷς λαὸν. 

2 Cor. vi. 16. Καὶ ἔσομαι αὑτῶν θεὸς, καὶ αὐτοὶ ἔσονταὶ pot λαὸς. 

Both passages are quoted from the Old Testament. The resemblance 
consists in the quotation and application of the same passage in both 
places, and in the same manner. 


Heb. viii. 10, Καὶ ἐπὶ καρδίας αὑτῶν ἐπιγράψω αὐτοὺς. 

Rom. ii. 15. Τὸ ἔργον τοῦ νόμου γραπτὸν ἐν ταῖς καρδίαις αὑτῶν. 

2 Car. iii. 3. ᾿Εγγεγραμμένη.. « « « ἐν πλαξὶ καρδίας σαρκέναιρ. 

The passyge in Hebrews is a quotation. But the other passages serve 
to show that such a phraseology was familiar to Paul, and that he pro- 
bably derived it from the Old Testament passage, quoted in Heb. viii. 10. 


Heb. ix. 15. Θανάτον yevopévou εἰς ἀπολύτρωσιν τῶν ἐπὶ τῇ πρώτῃ δια- 


θήκῃ παραβάσεων. 

Rom. iii. 25. Διὰ τῆς ἀπολυτρώσεως 12.0 εἰς ἔνδειξιν τῆς δικαιοσύνης 
αὑτοῦ, διὰ τὴν πάρεσιν τῶν προγεγονότων ἁμαρτημάτων. 

In these two passages the peculiar idea is expressed, that the efficacy 
of Christ’s atoning blood extends back to past ages; an idea nowhere 


else brought to view in the same manner. 


Heb. x. 19. "Ἔχοντες ..... παῤῥησίαν εἰς τὴν εἴσοδον τῶν ἁγίων iv τῷ 


αἵματι Ἰησοῦ. 

Rom. v. 2. Al οὗ τὴν προσαγωγὴν ἐσχήκαμεν τῇ πίστει εἷς τὴν χάριν 
ταύτην. 

Eph. ii. 18. Al αὐτοῦ ἔχομεν τὴν προσαγωγὴν ... .«. πρὸς τὸν πατέρα. 

Eph, iii. 12. "Ey ὦ ἔχομεν τὴν παῤῥησίαν καὶ τὴν προσαγωγὴν ἐν πε- 
«οιθῆσει. : 

The idea of access to God, or παῤῥησία, bold, free access, or liberty 
of address, is designated in this manner only by Paul and in our epistle. 
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Heb. x. 28. "Ent δυσὶν ἣ τρισὶ paprvow ἀπσθνήσκει. 

2 Cor, xiii. 1. "Em στόματος δύο μαρτύρων καὶ τριῶν σταθήσεται πᾶν 
ῥῆιια. 

I. Tim. νι 19: ᾿Επὶ δύο ἣ τριῶν μαρτύρων. Such an expression is found 
elsewhere, only in the words of Christ, Matt. xviii. 16. 


Heb. x. 80: ᾿Ἐμοὶ ἐκδίκησις, ἐγὼ ἀνταποδώσω. 

Rom. χὶι. 19. Ἐμοὶ ἐκδίκησις, ἐγὼ ἀνταποδώσω; 

The similarity consists in quoting the same passage, and applying it 
to show that punishment is the awful prerogative of the Deity; and that 
he will inflict it: 


Heb. x: 82. "A@Anow .... τῶν παθημάτων, 

Phil. i, 30. Τὸν αὐτὸν ἀγῶνα ἔχοντες, οἷον εἴδετε ἐν ἐμοὶ. 

Col. ii. 1. Ἡλίκον ἀγῶνα ἔχω περὶ ὑμῶν. 

1 Thess. ii. 2. Ααλῆσαι i... τὸ εὐαγγέλιον . « « .« ἐν πολλῷ ἀγῶνι. 

The phrase contest, in respect to afflictions, is peculiar to Paul and to 
our epistle, 


Heb. x. 33. ᾿Ονειδιόμοῖϊς re καὶ θλέψεσι θεατριζόμενοι. 
1. Cor. iv. 91 Θέατρον ἐγενήθημεν τῶ κόσμῳ, κ΄ τ΄ Aoooees language 
peculiar to Paul and to our epistle. 


Heb. x. 33. Kowwvol τῶν οὕτως ἀναστρεφομένων γενηθέντες, partict- 
pating, i. 6. sympathising with the afflicted. 

Phil. iv. 14. Συγκοινωνήσαντές pov τῇ θλίψει, sympathising in my 
affliction. The same figurative expression stands in both passages. 


Heb. x. 38. Ὁ δὲ δίκαιος ἐκ πίστεως ζήσεται. 

Rom. i. 17. Ὃ δὲ δίκαιος ἐκ πίστεως ζήσεται. 

Gal, ii. 11. Ὅτι ὁ δίκαιος ἐκ πίστεως ζήσεται. 

The passage is a quotation. But the application, and use οἵ it, appear 
to be exclusively Pauline. 


Heb. xii. 1. Tpéywpyer τὸν προκείμενον ἡμῖν ἀγῶνα. 
gah Cor. ix. 24, Οὕτω τρέχετε ἵνα καταλάβητε. 
Phil. iii. 14. Ta μὲν ὀπίσω ἐπιλανθανόμενος, τοῖς δὲ ἔμπροσθεν ἐπεκτει- 
vépevoc, κατὰ σκοπὸν διώκω. 
.. The resemblance here is, that Christian efforts are, in each passage, 
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compared to a race; a cortparison found only in Paul and in our 
epistle. 


Heb. xiil. 18. HerolBapey γὰρ, ὅτι καλὴν συνείδησιν ἔχομεν. 
Acts xxiii. 1. Paul says, ‘Eye πάσῃ συνειδήσει ἀγαθῇ πεπυλίτευμαι... .. 
a manner of speaking found nowhere else. 


Heb. xili. 20. Ὁ δὲ Θεὸς Τῆς εἰρήνηρι 

Rom. xv. 83. Ὁ δὲ Θεὺς τῆς εἰρήνης. Also in Rom, xvi, 20. 1 Cor, 
xiv. 33. 2 Cot. xiii. 11. Phil. iv. 9. 1 Thess. v.23. An expression 
used by no other writer of the New Testament. 


Heb. xili. 18: Προσεύχεσθε περὶ ἡμῶν. 

1 Thess. v. 25. Προσεύχεσθε περὶ ἡμῶν. 

Natural as this may appear at the close of a letter, it is peculiar to 
Paul and to our epistle. 

To the instances of phraseology thus collected, may be added the 
greeting and benediction at the close of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
which is altogether Pauline. 


II. Words which are found; among the New Testament writers, only in Paul and in 
our epistle ; or, if found elsewhere, are used in a sense different from that in which 
they are here employed. * 


"Aywy, in the sense of Christian effort, either in performing duties, or 
bearing trials, Heb. xii. 1. 1 Tim. vi. 12. 2 Tim. iv. 7. 

᾿Αδελφοὶ, brethren of Christ, considered in respect to his human nature, 
Heb. ii. 12, 17. Rom. viii. 29, 

᾿Αδόκιμος, inept, unfit, Heb. vi. 8. Tit. i. 16, 

᾿Αιδὼς, reverence, modesty, Heb. xii. 28. 1 Tim. ii. 9. 

Αἱρέομαι, to choose, Heb. xi. 25. 2.Thess. ii. 13. Phil. 1, 22. 

”Axaxoc, innocent, Heb. vii. 26. Rom. xvi. 18. 

*Aadévaa, sin, sinful infirmity, Heb. vy. 2. Rom. v. 6. 

Διαθήκη, will, testament, Heb. ix. 16. Gal. iii. 15. It is doubtful, 
however, whether διαθήκη has the sense of testament, in the latter 
passage, 

"Ἐλπὶς προκεκειμένη, proffered Christian happiness, Heb. vi. 18. Col. i. δ. 

Ἐχλύω, to be despondent, Heb. xii. 3. Gal. vi. 9. 

Ἐνδυναμόω, to give strength ; (passively) fo receive strength, Hch. xi. 
34. 2 Tim. iv. 17. 1 Tim. i. 12. 


΄ 
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Is not here 6 minute coincidence of thought, expressron, and manner 
of representing faith, which creates strong presumption in favour of the 
opinion, that the writer in both cases was the same person. 

Again, in Heb. xi., Noah is represented as being divinely admonished 
respecting future occurrences, and as preparing an ark for his safety, in 
consequence of his faith in the admonition which he had received. 
The writer, then, proceeds to say, that by this act, he became an heir, 
τῆς κατὰ xiswy δικαιοσύνης, of that justification which is by faith; the 
very expression, and the very idea, which Paul so often repeats in his 
acknowledged epistles, viz. those to the Romans and Galatians. What 
other writer of the New Testament, except Paul, has employed such an 
expression ? : 

It is true, indeed, that the author of our epistle docs represent faith, 
in Heb. xi., as confidence in the declarations of God respecting future 
things. But it is equally true, that this was the view of it which he was 
naturally Jed to present, from the circumstances of the case before him. 
His appeal was to the worthies of former days, as examples of belief. 
Belief in what? Not in Christianity surely, which had not then been 
revealed. Could the writer, when characterizing. the actual nature of 
their faith, represent it as a belief in that which was not yct disclosed to 
them? Surely not; but he must represent, and does represent it, as a 
belief in what God had disclosed to them. The nature of the case 
rendered it impossible that their faith should be represented in any 
other light than this. 

Just so Paul, in Rom. iv., represents the faith of ΓΤ as justify- 
tng faith, and appeals to it in proof of the fact, that faith is a means of 
justification, Yet not a word is said there of Abraham’s belief in Christ. 
In what respect does this case differ from that of all the examples cited 
in Heb. xi.? Rather, is there not a sameness of principle in the two 
instances of faith? Both respect future things depending on the promise 
of God; neither have any special reference to Christ. 

The truth is, that faith, in its generic nature, is belief, or confidence 
in the promises or reveiations of Gud. Now, whether these respect 
things future, things of another world, or things past, or the nature, 
character, offices, and work of the Messiah, faith receives them all. 
Faith, therefore, in the ancients, who gavo entire credit to what was 
tevealed to them, was the same prencepie as faith in him who believes in 
Christ, because Christ is proposed to him. Circumstances only make any 
apparent difference in the case. The disposition is always the same. 
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That Paul thought thus of this subject, is clear enough from the 
example of Abraham, which he cites as a signal instence of justifying 
faith, in Rom. iv. But, besides this, we have other proof that Paul has 
not always represented faith as having reference only to Christ, but aleo 
represented it, as it commonly appears in our epistle. So 2 Cor. νυ. 7, 
We walk by faith, and not by sight, i.e. we liye as those who confide 
or believe in the realities of a future world, not like those who regard 
only visible objects. So too, in 1 Cor. xiii, 13. In 1 Thess. i. 8, we 
have ἧ xistc ὑμῶν ἡ πρὺς τὸν Θεὸν ; 1 Cor. xii. 9, xiste ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ πνεύματι. 
So in 1 Cor. xiii. 2; 2Cor.iv.13; Eph. vi. 16; 1 Thess. ν. 8, and in 
many other passages, faith has a variety of meanings, and is not limited 
to belief in Christ only. 

I am unable to see, therefore, why this argument should be so strenu- 
ously urged, as it is by Schulz and others, and relied upon as so decisive. 
I can sce no other difference between the fatth of our epistle, and that 
which the writings of Paul present, than what the nature of the examples 
to which our author appealed necessarily requires. When Paul makes 
a like appeal, he treats the subject in the same way, Rom. iv. And 
nothing can be farther from correctness, than to aver that Paul always 
employs wisc in the sense of Christianity, believing on Christ. Merely 
opening a Greck lexicon or concordance, on the word isi, is ample 
refutation of this asscrtion. Paul employs the word, in all the latitude 
which is elsewhere given it in the New Testament; and that embraces 
a great variety of specific significations, nearly all of which range 
themselves under the general idea of conjidence in the divine decla- 
rations. 

That it is the great object of our epistle to inculcate belief in Christ, 
and to warn the Hebrews against unbelief, I suppose will not be denied. 
What foundation, then, can Schulz have for saying, that “‘ the Pauline 
idea of belief is altogether foreign to this writer?” Above all, how 
could he add, “ A sentence, like the Pauline one, ὃ οὐκ ἐκ wlsewe, ἁμαρτία 
ési, would sound strange enough in the epistle to the Hebrews.” Yet, 
strange as it may seem, in Heb. ix. 6, we have, χωρὶς δὲ xisewe ἀδύνατον 
εὐαρξκῆσαι [Θεῷ.] 

.. On the whole, the representation of faith, in our epistle, as it respects 
the case of Abraham and Noah, is not only exactly the same as that of 

ul’s, but, in the mode of representation, are found such strong resem- 
as to afford no inconsiderable ground for supposing that the 
writer of both must have been the same person. 
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(ἢ) “’ Σαρκικὸς, in the sense of transient, temporary, is used only in 
the epistle to the Hebrews.” 

But, first, this is a disputed reading. Not to rely on this, however, 
σαρκικὸς in the sense of weak, imperfect, is common in Paul; a sense 
substantially the same with the one demanded here. Bretschneider 
renders it, in Heb. vii. 16, ad naturam animalem spectans ; which is a 
usual sense, but not admissible here, on account of the antithesis, ζωῆς 
ἀκαταλύτου. Let it be, then, an ἅπαξ λεγόμενον as to sense here; are 
there not such in nearly all of Paul's epistles? E.g. ἐξουσία, 1 Cor. 
xi. 10, in the sense of veil; in 1 Cor. ix. 12, in the sense of property ; 
and so of many other words. Θ 

(6) “Τῆς phrase οἰκουμένη μέλλουσα, Heb. it, 5, for the Christian 
dispensation, is no where found in Paul’s acknowledged epistles, in 
which he always employs αἰὼν μέλλων.᾿ 

But arc not οἰκουμένη and αἰὼν employed as synonymes in the New 
Testament? Both correspond to the Heb. ndiy. Besides, in Heb. vi. 5, 
this very phrase, αἰὼν μέλλων, is employed by the writer in the sense of 
Christian dispensation. Must the same writer always employ the very 
same phraseology, when he has a choise of synomymous words ? 

Besides, it is not true that Paul uses the phrase αἰὼν μέλλων for the 
Christian dispensation. Once only does he employ it, Eph. i. 21, and 
then simply in the sense of future world. 

(h) ‘‘ But where is Christ called a High Priest and an Apostle, 
except in Heb. iii. 1. It cannot be imagined, that the reverence 
which the apostles bore to their Master, would permit them to call him 
an apostle.” 

As to the appellation ἀρχιερεὺς, nothing could be more natural, than 
for the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews to apply this to Christ. He 
labours to prove, that Christianity has a preference over Judaism in all 
respects; that, consequently, it has a High-priest exalted above the 
Jewish one. How could the writer avoid calling Christ a High Priest ? 
If Paul has no where done this in his acknowledged epistles, it may be 
for the obvious reason, that he has no where drawn such a comparison 
in them. 

In respect to ἀπόστολος, Wetstein has shown, on John ix. 7, that one 
of the names which the Jews applied to their expected Messiah, was 

2 , i.e. sent, apostle. Besides, a common name of a prefect of 
the Jewish synagogue, was aN mov, ἀπόστολος τῆς ἐκκλησίας ; in the 
Apocalypse, ἄγγελος τῆς ἐκκλησίας. “Now, the object of the writer, 
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in Heb. tii. 1, seq. is, to compare Christ as appointed over the household 
of God, with Moses in a similar office. Since then ΓΦ meant curator 
edis sacre, edituus, and such an office was the very object of compa- 
rison, nothing can be more natural, than that our author should have 
named Christ ΓΙ i. e. ἀπόστολος. See Comm. on Heb. iii, 1. 


And why should it be considered as incompatible with that reverence 
which Paul had for Christ, that he should call him ἀπόστολος ἢ The same 
Paul, in Rom. xv. 8, calls Jesus Christ διάκονον τῆς περιτομῆς. 18 διάκονος, 
a more honorable appellation than ἀπόστολοςῦ Or because Paul calls 
Christ διάκονος in this case, are we to draw the inference, that he did not 
write the epistle @ the Romans, since this word is nowhere else applied 
by him in this manner? Such a conclusion would be of the same nature, 
and of the same validity, as that which Bertholdt has drawn from the 
use of ἀπόστολος and ἀρχιερεὺς in the epistle to the Hebrews. 


Thus much for words and phrases. Bertholdt next brings forward 
sentiments in the epistle to the Hebrews, which are diverse, he says, from 
Paul's, if not in opposition to them. 

(1.) “ In Heb. x. 25, seq., the speedy coming of Christ is mentioned ; 
and so it is often by Paul. But in the epistle to the Hebrews, it is 
evidently a moral coming, a mora/ change; whereas Paul every where 
speaks of it as an actual visible coming of Christ.” 

This difficulty depends entirely upon the writer's exegesis. Whatever 
the nature of the coming of Christ may be, I venture to say, it is pal- 
pably represented in the same manner, in the epistle to the Hebrews 
and in the epistles of Paul. Indeed, so far has the representation, in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, appeared to be from being plainly a moral one, 
that some of the most distinguished commentators have understood it, as 
having respect to the natural changes that are to take place, when 
Christ shall come at the end of the world. So Storr; and others, also, 
before and after him. Paul surely has little or nothing, which more cer- 
tainly designates the actual, visible coming of Christ, than this epistle. 
Comp. 1 Cor. iv. 5, 6. Phil. i. 10. iv. 6. 1 Thess. iii. 13. v. 1—6; 
ver. 23. 1 Tim. vi. 13—16. Tit. ii, 11—13. Compare, also, with these 
representations, 2 Thess. ii. 1—10, where Paul explains his views in 
respect to the coming of Christ. Indeed, so much alike is the represen- 
tation of this subject, in the epistle to the Hebrews and in Paul’s epistles, 
that many critics have used this very circumstance as a proof, that the 
author of both must have been the same person; an argument not valid 
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however, because the same representation is common to other writers οἱ 
the New Testament. Still, the mention of this serves to show, that the 
exegesis of Bertholdt, in this case, is not to be relied on with such con- 
fidence as he places in it. 

(2.) * According to the epistle to the Hebrews, the propitiatory office 
of Christ continues for ever in the heavenly world, vii. 24, seq.; whereas 
Paul, on the contrary, considers the atonement for men as already com- 
pleted by the death and resurrection of Jesus, Rom. iv. 25.” 

This argument is surely not well chosen. The author of the epistle to 
the Hebrews says, in so many words, that the High Priest of Christianity 
had no daily necessity, like the Jewish priests, to make offerings first for 
his own transgressions and then for those of the people; ‘ for this he 
did once for all, when he made an offering of himself, vii. 27.” And 
again: ‘* Nor had he need often to repeat the sacrifice of himself, (as 
the high priest yearly enters into the holy place with blood not his own ;) 
for then he must have suffered often since the foundation of the world ; 
but now, in this last age, he has appeared, once for all, to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself. And as all men die, once for all, and then 
go to the judgment; so Christ was offered up, once for all, to take away 
the sins of many; and when he shall make his second appearance, it 
will not be to atone for sin, but to bestow salvation on those who look 
for him,” ix. 25—28. How can words make it more certain, that the 
author of the cpistle to the Hebrews considered the propitiation or atone- 
ment as entirely completed, by the death of Christ ? 

It is true, indeed, that the same author also represents Christ as for 
ever living, and exercising the duties of his office as an intercessor (or 
helper) for the saints, before God: “" He, because he continueth for ever, 
hath an unchangeable priesthood; whence he is able to save to the 
uttermost those who come unto God through him, since he ever lives to 
intercede for (ἐντυγχάνειν, to help) them,” vii. 24,25. With which agrees 
another representation, in ix. 24; ‘ Christ has entered into heaven itself, 
henceforth to appear before God for us.” 

But are these sentiments foreign to Paul, as Bertholdt alleges; “‘ Who 
shall accuse the elect of God?—-God acquits them. Who shall pass 
sentence of condemnation upon them? Christ, who died for them ? 
Rather, who is risen again, who is at the right hand of God, and who 
intercedes for (ἐντυγχάνει, helps) them,” Rom. viii. 33. 

Here is not only the very same idea as in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
but even the very same term (ἐντυγχάνειν) is used in both. Instead then 
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of affording any evidence against the opinion, that Paul wrote the epistle 
to the Hebrews, the point in question affords evidence in favour of it. 
Paul, and Paul only, of all the apostolic authors, has presented the idea 
of the intercession of Christ in the heavenly world. To say the least, 
the whole mode of representing this subject is Pauline. The only dif- 
ference between the epistle to the Romans and the epistle to the Hebrews 
is, that in the latter case, the nature of the argument which the writer 
had employed, required him to revresent Christ as performing the func- 
tions of a priest in the heavenly world. But it is palpably the interces- 
sory function, which he is represented as continuing there to perform, in 
the passages which I have cited. 

(3.) “ The doctrine respecting the Logos, in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
is of Alexandrine hue, and evidently resembles that of John, and not of 
Paul. E. g. the divine Logos (Adyog Θεοῦ) is quick and powerful, &c., 
iv. 12, 13; also, Christ is a priest, κατὰ δύναμιν ζωῆς ἀκαταλύτον, vii. 16. 
So, too, when Christ is represented as making an offering διὰ πνεύματος 
aiwyiov, ix. 14, this, as well as the other cases, coincides with the views 
and representations of John, and not of Paul.” ὦ 

If now a critic will do such violence to the laws of exegesis, as to con- 
strue these passages so as to make them have respect to the doctrine of 
the Logos, the best way to answer him would be, to show that his prin- 
ciples of interpretation are without any good foundation. I cahnot turn 
aside to do this here, as it more properly belongs to the exegetical part 
of the work. I shall content myself with merely observing, that one of 
the last ideas, which can well be deduced from the passage respecting 
the λόγος Θεοῦ just referred to, is that which Bertholdt has deduced from 
it; a deduction, which does equal violence to the context, and to the 
whole strain of reasoning, in our epistle. And where does John speak 
of Christ’s eternal priesthood, or of his offering made in heaven διὰ 
πνεύματος αἰωνίουϊ 

At the conclusion of the arguments which I have now reviewed, 
Bertholdt adds, ‘‘ With such real discrepancies between the epistle to 
the Hebrews and those of Paul, it is impossible that identity of author- 
ship should exist,” p. 2943. 

If, indeed, the discrepancies were made out as clearly as Bertholdt 
supp on 58 them to be, there might be some difficulty in supposing identity 
ofiathorship; at least we could not suppose this, without at the same 

Mims conceding, that the writer was at variance in some measure with 
himself, But the conclusion which Bertholdt here draws, of course 
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depends entirely on the fact, that all his allegations in respect to discre- 
pancies of style and sentiment are well supported. Whether this be so, 
nust now be left to the reader to judge. 

But there are other recent writers, who remain to be examined, that 
nave gone into the subject under discussion much more thoroughly and 
copiously than Bertholdt. I refer in particular to Dr. Schulz of Breslau, 
in the introduction to his Translation of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
with brief notes, published A. D. 1818; and to Seyffarth, in his tract, 
. De Epistole ad Heb. indole mazime peculiari. This last work especially 
has been spoken of with strong commendations by many critics; and 
Heinrichs, who in the first edition of his Commentary on the Hebrews 
defended the Pauline origin of our epistle, has, in the second edition of 
the same, declared himself a convert to the side of those who disclaim 
Paul as the author; attributing his conviction principally to the essay 
of Seyffarth just mentioned. ‘As these works are the ldtest critical 
attempts to discuss at length the question under examination, and as 
they have manifestly had no small degree of influence upon the views of 
most of the continental critics of the present time, a particular examina- 
tion of them hecomes necessary. 


§ 27, Olyections of Schulz considered. 


That Dr. Schulz is a man entitled to high respect for acuteness and 
strength of intellectual power, is sufficiently manifest from his work on 
the Sacrament, entitled Die Christl. Lehre vom heil. Abendmahle, nach 
dem Grundtexte des N. Testaments, A. D. 1824; a work which, from the 
taleng it developes, and the discussion that it has excited, bids fair per- 
haps to bring this long-controverted subject to some close in the Lutheran 
church. His acquisitions of a philological nuture are such, also, that 
great expectations were excited among not a few in Germany (if the 
Reviews are to be credited,) when it was announced that Dr. Schulz's 
commentary on our epistle was about to appear. I make these remarks 
principally to show, that a particular attention to his work is not only 
allowable on the present occasion, but really necessary, if one would 
even seem to preserve the attitude of impartiality. 

This work was published a year before Bertholdt’s volume, which con- 
tains the views that I have just examined. But this writer informs us, 
that he had not seen the work of Schulz when his own went to the press ; 
consequently, this author, as far as we are now concerned, may be con- 
sidered as posterior to Bertholdt. 
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Nearly the whole Introduction of Schulz is devoted to the considera- 
tion of the question, Who was the author of the epistle to the Hebrews ? or 
rather, to showing that Paul was not the author, pp. 1—158. Previously 
to writing this, the author had been engaged in controversy on the sub- 
ject with his colleague Scheibel. The whole work bcars the appearance 
of a heated, if not an exasperated state of mind; and while it discloses 
some vivid thoughts and pungent considerations, it also discloses some 
adventurous remarks and extravagant criticisms; to which the sequel of 
this examination will bear testimony. 

The first fifty pages are devoted to the examination of Meyer's Essay 
on the internal grounds for supposing that the epistle to the Hebrews 
was written by Paul.* In this are some remarks worthy of consider- 
ation, and which may serve to show that Meyer, in some cases, has 
pushed his comparisons too far. It is not to my purpose, however, to 
review this; as the subject has already been presented above, in §21. 
My only object is, to select from Schulz such arguments against the 
Pauline origin of our epistle, as have not already been examined, in 
order that the reader may obtain a full view of our subject. These argu- 
ments [ shall now subjoin, with such remarks upon each, as the nature 
of the case may seem to require. 

(1.) “ It is incomprehensible, and indeed quite impossible, that, if 
Paul wrote this epistle, early Christian antiquity should have been so 
doubtful about it, and the epistle itself have been received by the church 
so late, and with so much difficulty; and, after all, received only by 
some, and not at all by the generality of Christians. Such a fate did 
no other book of the New Testament meet with; not even the epistles 
which are addressed to individual persons,” p. 58. 

This objection borrows all its importance from assuming the fact, that 
our epistle was early and generally doubted in the churches, and at last 
but partially and doubtingly received. Whether Schulz had any good 
right to assume such a fact, must be left to the judgment of those who 
have read and weighed with impartiality the historical evidence already 
laid before them. It is unnecessary to retrace the ground here, which 
has once beet passed over. The state of facts is far enough from show- 
ing, that all early Christians were doubtful about this epistle; nor can it 
be- rendered probable, in any way, that doubts about it, at any period, 
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had their origin in any ancient tradition that the epistle was not written 
by Paul. The doubts suggested are merely of a critical nature, or else 
they originated in doctrinal opinions, which seemed to be thwarted by 
our epistle, ; 

Nor is it correct, that other parts of the New Testament were not early 
doubted by some churches; nay, some of it was doubted by many. 
Witness the fact, that Eusebius, Ecc. Hist. 111. 25, classes among the 
ἀντιλεγόμενοι, James, Jude, 2 Peter, 2 John, and 3 John. Witness the 
fact, that the old Syriac version (Peshito) does not comprise either of 
these epistles, that of James excepted. Who, that is acquainted with 
the early state of criticism, and the history of our Canon, does not know 
that the ancient churches were not, for a long time, agreed in respect to 
all these epistles? Yet neither Schulz, nor any considerate critic, would 
decide that these books were spurious, because doubts had been raised 
respecting them. Are not the Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John 
doubted, and called in question, by some learned critics, even at the pre- 
sent time? Shall they be given up, because they are called in question? 

(2.) ‘* The epistle to the Hebrews is altogether unique; so much so, 
that no other writer of the New Testament could have produced it. 
Every one who can comprehend peculiarities, and is able to distinguish 
them, must acknowledge this to be so. Nothing more than this fact 
needs to be considered, in order to decide the matter,” p. 59. 

If the writer h-re means that the style is unique, then I must refer to 
the evidences of the contrary in the preceding pages. If he means that 
the selection of particular words is unique, this is to be hereafter con- 
sidered, when the selection, which Dr. Schulz has made, comes to be 
examined. If he means, that the matter is sui generis, I readily accede; 
but I demur to the allegation. Must Paul always write on one and the 
same subject to all the churches? ‘Were their circumstances and wants 
all just the same? E. g. Is the first epistle to the Corinthians just like 
that to the Romans, Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, &c.; or is 
it a kind of ἅπαξ λεγόμενον, or ἅπαξ λογιζόμενον, compared with all the 
other epistles of Paul? Surely none of the others has much resemblance 
to it, in respect to the matters treated of. Does it then follow, that this 
epistle is spurious, because the subjects of it are sui generis? And is it 
any better evidence, that the epistle to the Hebrews does not belong to 
Paul, because the subjects of which it treats are peculiar? When we 
can prove that the wants of all churchea,gre one and the same; and that 
ats apostle who addresses them can write, or ought to write, only upon 
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one subject, and in one way; then, and not till then, can this argumem 
of Schulz have any weight in deciding the question before us. 

(3.) “Τα Hebrews addressed in this epistle are of a peculiar class. 
They seem to have regarded themselves as a species of :lluminatt, elect, 
and favourites of heaven; as animated by the Holy Spirit dwelling in 
them; they are represented as despising the world, as inclined to mys- 
tical and allegorical views, as aiming at the acquisition of unearthly 
objects, &c. The epistle wins much for its exegesis, by such a suppo- 
sition,” p. 67, seq. 

But supposing, now, all this tq be correct, (which it would be difficult 
enough satisfactorily to prove,) how would it show that Paul did not 
write our epistle to them? And, surely, if the Hebrews had such views 
of themselves, what the apostle says, in chapter v. vi., and in some other 
places, was well adapted to humble them, and bring them to sober 
consideration. 

The proof, on which Dr. Schulz relies for the establishment of his 
assertion, is drawn from the use, by the writer of our epistle, of such 
terms as ἅγιοι, φωτισθέντες, τέλειοι, ἁγιαζόμενοι, λάος τοῦ Θεοῦ, ὥς. But 
these are terms applied to Christians, everywhere in the New Testament, 
and to the use of which nothing peculiar in our epistle can be justly 
attributed, 

(4.) ** The author of this epistle was a Judaizing Christian, who 
grants that Judaism is still to continue, yea, to have a perpetual duration. 
Not a trace of any thing is to be found, which intimates an equal parti- 
cipation in the privileges of the gospel by Jews and Gentiles,” pp. 74. 80. 

The firsé of these allegations is, so far as I know, altogether new. 
Nothing more need be said in respect to it, than to refer the reader to 
chapters viii.—x. for most ample and satisfactory confutation. I had 
ever thought, before reading Dr. Schulz, that the writer of our epistle 
was the last of men who could be justly accused of Judaizing. If his 
views do not agree with those of Paul in respect to this matter, I am 
unable to see how language could express them. 

In regard to the second allegation; it is sufficient to say, that the 
object of the writer did not lead him to treat of the subject to which it 
relates. Are there not other epistles of Paul which do not bring this 
subject to view? And must a writer always repeat the same topics? In 
what part of the first epistle to the Corinthians does Paul treat of the 
equal participation of Jews and Gentiles in the privileges of the gospel, 
and maintain the equal right of the latter; as he does in the epistles te 
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the Romans and Galatians? And is it not enough to say, that he did 
not do this, because the occasion did not demand it? ‘ 

(5.) “* But Christ, in our epistle, appears every where as the Son of 
God, as Apostle, and High Priest. Where is he so’ represented by 
Paul?” p. 81, seq. 

In regard to the appellation, Son of God, it is often enough given to 
Christ by Paul. In respect to ἀπόστολος and ἀρχιερεὺς, he is not so 
called, indeed, by the apostle in his acknowledged epistles. The only 
reason why the writer of our epistle calls him so, is obviously one drawn 
from the nature of the comparison instituted between him and Moses, 
and between him and the Jewish high-priest. The nature of the com- 
position, and the object of the writer, rendered this unavoidable. In 
the acknowledged epistles of Paul, no such occasion is presented of 
using the appellations in question. See above, p. 163. 

(6.) ‘* The design of the writer is hortatory. The motives which he 
urges to continue stedfast im the Christian belief, and in the practice 
of Christian virtue, are drawn, (1.) From the great dignity of the 
Messiah; (2.) From the danger to which apostacy would expose them. 
This danger is augmented by the consideration, that the end of the 
world is near at hand, p. 86, seq. Storr, and others, who differ in 
their exegesis of passages which declare this, scarcely deserve contra- 
diction,” p. 91. 

The whole force of this rests, of course, upon the correctness of 
Dr. Schulz’s exegesis. From his views, in regard to such passages as 
x. 36, seq. and xii, 26, seq., I feel myself compelled entirely to dissent. 
But even if they are allowed, I see not how they can establish the fact, 
that Paul did not write our epistle, provided we stand upon the same 
ground with Dr. Schulz. He will not deny that Paul bad exalted views 
of the dignity of the Saviour, and of the obligation of Christians to con- 
tinue stedfast in their acknowledgment of him. He believes that Paul, 
too, expected the end of the world to be actually near at hand. What 
is there, then, in the sentiments of our epistle, inconsistent with these 
views of Paul, as understood by him ? 

(7.) “Our author says nothing of Christ as judge of the world, but 
uniformly attributes judgment to God. Nor does he say a word of 
Hades, Gehenna, Satan, (excepting in ii. 14, 15,) the resurrection 
of the dead, and generally of the closing scene of all things; of which 
matters Paul treats so copiously,” p. 95, seq. 

. But surely the final close or destruction of all material things is 
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sufficiently intimated, in i. 10, seq.; future punishment, in iv. 11, seq., 
vi. 4, seq., x. 26, seq., xii. 29. That the names Hades and Gehenna 
do not occur in our epistle, would be a singular argument to prove that 
Paul did not write it. Where, in all the acknowledged epistles of Paul, 
is either of these words to be found, excepting in one solitary quotation, 
in 1 Cor. xv. 55, which exhibits ἄδης As to Satan, this appellation 
does not indeed occur; but its equivalent διάβολος occurs, in ii. 14. 
The word Satan does not occur in Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon: are these epistles, therefore, 
spurious ? 

In regard to the resurrection of the dead, it is sufficient to refer 
to vi. 2, xi. 35, and what is implied in xii. 22, seq. 

That the writer of our epistle did not make frequent mention of these 
topics is easily accounted for, on the ground that he was more imme- 
diately occupied with other subjects. Are there not several of Paul's 
acknowledged epistles which omit the same topics? But who under- 
takes to prove from this, that they are spurious ? 

(8.) “ But not a word of Christ’s resurrection; a theme on which 
Paul everywhere descants,” p. 97. 

What, then, does Heb. xiii. 20, mean? And what is implied in 
viii. 13 1.3; x. 12; xii. 2; ii. 9; v.7—9? And will Dr. Schulz point 
out the places, where Paul discusses this subject in his epistles to the 
Galatians, Colossians, in the second to the Thessalonians, in the first to 
Timothy, and some others ? 

(9.) “ If Paul did not become wholly unlike himself, and change his 
very nature, he could not have written the epistle to the Hebrews; which 
not only contains ideas foreign to his, but opposed to his,” p. 101. 

This is assertion, not argument. The only way to convince those 
who differ in opinion from us, is to offer arguments for what we avouch; 
not merely to assume or assert it to be true. 

(10.) “The grand point of Paul's doctrines is, that Christ is the 
Saviour of all; that he died, or made atonement, for all. There is 
nothing of this in our epistle. Paul everywhere makes belief in Christ 
essential to salvation, and looks with contempt upon Jewish rites and 
ceremonies. But our author evidently handles Judaism with a sparing 
hand, and treats with honour the shell, from which he endeavours to 
éétract the nut,” p. 102, seq. 

In regard to the first of these allegations, the reader is referred to 
Heb, iti, 9—I1; v.9; ix. 16.28; xiii. 10; which afford hints suffi. 
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ciently plain, that the writer did not regard the Messiah as the Saviour 
of the Jews only. But to treat, in our epistle, of the extent of his 
salvation among the Gentiles, plainly was not apposite to the particular 
design he had in view; and he might abstain from this topic, out of 
regard to the prejudices which those whom he addressed probably enter- 
‘tained (in common with most Jews) respecting it. Are there none of 
the acknowledged Pauline epistles, which do not treat of this subject? 
And must Paul always bring it into view, whether to do so would be 
timely or untimely, apposite or inapposite to the object of his epistle ? 

In respect to the Judaizing spirit of the writer, 1 must refer once 
more to chap. viiii—x.; and what has already been said above, in 
examining the fourth objection. ‘And with regard to belief in Christ 
as essential to salvation, the great object of all the epistle to the 
Hebrews is to urge it. Dispute with one who denies this, would surely 
be in vain. : 

(11.) ** Paul no where represents Christ as a priest, nor his inter- 
cession as procuring favours for them,” p. 109, seq. 

In respect to this objection, I refer the reader to what has already 
been said, pp. 163 (h) and 165 (2.) 

(12.) “ Paul has no where drawn a parallel between Christ and 
Moses,” p. 111. 

But he did something very much like it, when he represented Moses 
and Christ as mediators, Gal. iii. 19, seq. And if he has not formally 
done it in any of his acknowledged epistles, it is enough to say, it was 
because the occasion did not call for it. 

(13.) ‘« Our author says nothing of the kingdom of God, or the king- 
dom of Satan, or of the gospel of Jesus Christ ; ideas predominant in 
Paul’s epistles,” p. 115. 

But is not a kingdom ascribed to Christ, in Heb. i. 8, 9; i. 10, seq., 
ii. 7, seq.; x. 13; xii. 2? And are not Christians represented as 
belonging to it, in xii. 28? And are the second epistle to the 
Corinthians and the epistle to the Philippians not genuine, because the 
first of these phrases is not in them? Is not the power or reign of Satan 
secognized, in Heb. ii. 14,152 And as to εὐαγγέλιον, see iv. 2; iv. 6. 
Apply, too, the same method of reasoning to Paul’s acknowledged 
epistles, Etayyedi{w is a favourite word with this apostle; yet Philip- 
pians, Colossians, 2 Thessalonians, 1 Timothy, 2 Timothy, Titus, 
Philemon, do not exhibit it. The word εὐαγγέλιον, too, is not found 
in the epistle to Titus, But is not the thing, which it indicates, 
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found there? It is; and so it is in Hebrews, us frequently as the 
nature of the case required: e. g. i. 1; ii. 1.3; iv. 1,2; v. 12; vi. I, 
seq., X.25; xiii. 8, 9.17. 

(14.) «* How such expressions respecting the resurrection, as occur in 
1 Cor. xv. 5, seq. Rom. vi. 4; xi. 15. Phil. iii. 20, seq. Col. ii. 13 
1 Thess, iv. 15, seq. 2 Thess. ii. 2 Tim. ii. 18; with Acts xxiv. 15; xxvi. 
6, seq., are to be reconciled with the views of the resurrection presented 
in our epistle, those who defend the genuineness of the epistle may be 
called on to account for,” p. 116. 

In some of these citations, I can find no reference at all to the resur- 
rection. In others, (e. g. Col. ii. 13,) there is simply a figurative or 
moral use of the term. As to the remainder, I can perceive no discre- 
pancy between them and Heb. vi. 2; xi. 35, and what is implied in 
xii. 22, seq. As Schulz has not pointed out in what the discrepancy 
consists, I am unable to apprehend it. 

(15.) “ But 1 Cor. xv. 24, seq. is at variance with Heb. 1. 2. 8, seq. 
12, 13. vii. 24 seq. comp. v. 16; ix. 14, p. 116.” 

Just as much as it is with Luke i. 33. Dan. 11. 44; vii. 14; Mic. iv. 7. 
John xii, 34. Isa. ix. 6. Ps. Ixxxix. 36. 2 Sam. vii. 16; and no more. 
What interpreter, who has carefully studied the idiom of the Scriptures, 
does not know that poy, ΓΝ, and εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων, are 
applied to things to which a time of continuance is assigned, that is not 
liable to interruption by any adventitious circumstances, and which are 
to endure to the full period for which they were designed? So it is with 
the world, the mountains, the hills; they are pvp, ele τοὺς αἰῶνας. So 
also, the mediutorial reign is not to be interrupted, but to continue until 
all the designs of God in the redemption of men are completed. Then, 
of course, it must cease; as no more mediatorial uffices are to be per- 
formed. - 

And why, too, should Dr. Schulz suggest such a consideration, as a 
proof that Paul did not write the epistle to the Hebrews, when he makes 
no difficulty at all in suggesting, that the sacred writers are not unfre- 
quently at variance with themselves? To allege the fact of variance, 
thea;#ither with each other or with themselves, is no valid argument, on 
the ground upon which he stands. He is not, here, consistent with him- 
self. And, besides, has not Paul himself recognised the perpetuity of 
Christ’s dominion, in his acknowledged epistles? See Rom. ix. 5. 

(16.) “ The writer of our epistle, entangled with types and allegories, 
knows not how to say any thing respecting Christianity, except what 
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he finds an analogy for in Judaism; so that his work is made up αἱ 
parallels between the old and new dispensation, spun out to an excessive 
length...... The limited circle in which this writer moves, his eviders 
deficiency in activity of mind, and in unfolding his own views, are alto- 
gether unlike the active, creative mind of Paul, that master-spirit, who 
moves with such perfect freedom, and controls at pleasure all his own 
views, without any subjection to the influence of others, or even being at 
all affected by any thing of Jewish origin; all of which was entirely at 
his command.,.... Whoever should attribute this singular production to 
Paul, would show that he was little acquainted with him,” p. 119. 

Yet, in p. 124, Dr. Schulz gaya, ‘* One finds in the unknown author 
\of our epistle,] more orterly deduction, more learned accuracy, and, - 
for the most part, a well-arranged, gradual ascent, from the point where 
he starts, which he usually establishes by quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment, to the sublime region; to which, ds true, eternal, and heavenly, he 
directs every thing, and where he ends every thing; finally, more luxu- 
rious, oratorical qualities, than in Paul.” 

How this consists with the preceding representation, the writer of both 
may well be required to show. The reader, I am sure, must find diffi- 
culty enough to make them harmonize. But, at any rate, the accusa- 
tion that the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews is not ‘master of his 
own subject and own thoughts, is, so far as I know, new; and one which 
(as I shal! confidently believe, until I see more evidence to the contrary ,) 
it is unnecessary to answer. 

(17.) “δεν. ii. 1, 2, proves that Paul could not have been the writer 
of our epistle; for he did‘ not receive his gospel from others, but was 
immediately taught it by Christ himself, Gal. i. It, 12; v. 15—19 5” 
Ρ. 125, seq. 

On the subject of this objection, the reader is referred to pt 33 (c). 
I add here only, that if the use of the first person plural by the writer, 
necessarily makes him one, in all respects, with those whom he is address- 
ing, then. the author of our epistle did himself need the admonitions 
which he has so powerfully and feelingly addressed to others : see ii. 1. 3; 
iii. 6; iv, 1, 2. 1, 13. 16; vi. 1—3. 18.19; x, 22—25, 26. 39 : xi. 40; 
xii, 1, 9, 10. 28; xiii, 10.13.15. Nay, he must have included himself 
digdng those who were shaken in their Christian belief, and who were in 
imminent hazard of final apostacy. 

" On:the other band; nothing can be plainer, than that he uses we or ye 
indifferently, for the persous whom he addresses; 6. g. we, in xii. 1, 2; 
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ye, in xii, 3-8; we, in xii. 9,10; ye, in xii. 14—25; we, in xiii, 25— 
28; and often in the same manner elsewhere, the address being still most 
manifestly made to the very same persons. He often employs, also, the 
first person plural (ἡμεῖς,) to designate merely himself; e.g. in Heb. 
“ἃ & pvi. 9. 11; xiii. 18. This, in like manner, he interchanges with the 
Hirst person singular: 6. g. xiii. 18; comp, xiii, 19, 22, 23, 

How can it be, now, that Dr. Schulz should so strenuously urge the 
argument drawn from the use of the first person plural, to show that the 
writer of our epistle received his knowledge of the gospel from apostles 
and disciples, and of course that he could not be Paul? Yet he not 
only urges it at length; pp. 125—130, but declares, that “it affords a 
decisive proof, that the apostle Paul could not have written the epistle 
in question,” p. 126, Especially, how could he urge such an argument, 
when the same use of the first person plural runs through all the Pauline 
epistles: e.g. ἡμεῖς and ἐγὼ for the writer himself, Gal. i. 8; comp. i, 9— 
24; Gal. ii. 5; comp. ii. 1—4, and ii. 6,7. So ἡμεῖς and ὑμεῖς for the 
persons addressed, Gal. iii. 1—12; iii. 13—25; iii. 26—29; iv. 6—20; 
iv. 26—31, et alibi. Is it possible, then, to attribute any weight to such 
an argument as that in question ? 

.(18.) “‘ The manner of citing or appealing to the Old Testament, by 
Paul and by the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews, is very different. 
Paul appeals to it as a written record; but the writer of our epistle 
every where cites it as the immediate word of God, or of the Holy Ghost. 
Paul’s formulas of citation are, γέγραπται, καθὼς γέγραπται, ἡ γραφὴ 
λέγει, ἐγράφη, kara τὸ γεγραμμένον, ὁ λόγος γεγραμμένος, Muiaije γράφει---- 
λέγει, ὁ νόμος λέγει, ἐν Μωσέως νόμῳ γέγραπται, Δαβὶδ λέγει, "Ησαΐας 
λέγει---κράζει, ἐν τῷ "Ὡσηὲ λέγει, and κατὰ τὸ εἰρήμενον ; which are not 
used in a single instance, in the epistle to the Hebrews. Instead of these 
formulas, the author uses Aéyer—papriper—ro πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον, λέγει 
ὃ θεὸς ; or the abridgments of these formulas, viz. λέγεε, εἴρηκε, μαρτύρει, 
φησὶ. : Does not such a diversity necessarily imply diversity of author- 
ship ?” p. 120, seq. 

To this representation of Dr. Schulz, Seyffarth has not only assented, 
but, in his Essay on the Peculiarities of the Epistle to the Hebrews,® 
he has placed the modes of appeal to the Jewish Scriptures at the head 
of these peculiarities, so far as the style of the author is concerned ; 
“‘ referenda huc est, pre ceteris omnibus, loca Vet.. Test. laudandi 
stagularis‘ratio.” Dr. Schulz, moreover, says, ‘that plainly Paul 

* De epistole ad Heb. indole, §§ 58--60. 
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takes less frequent use, in .general, of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
than is made of them in the epistle to the Hebrews ;” an objection which 
has been frequently alleged by others. ' 

The result of an attentive and repeated examination of our epistle, and 
of all the acknowledged Pauline epistles, in respect tothe mode and fre- 
quency of quotation; has led me to conclusions somewhat different from 
those which Schulz and Seyffarth have adopted. I shall present them, 
with my reasons for adopting them. 

(a) The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews is by no means uniform 
in hig mode of ‘appeal to the Jewish Scriptures, In twenty-one cases, 
viz, i. δ: 1.63 1. 73 it. 12; fii. 7; iv. 8; v. 5,63 vi. 4; vil. 17; vii. 21; 
viii, 6; viii 8g ix. 20; x. 53 x.83 x. 9; x. 153 x. 30; xii. 26; xiii. 5, 
he has used εἶπεν; εἴρηκε, λέγει, λέγων, ματύρει, φησὶ, with a notninative 
never expressed, except in three instances, viz. Heb. iii. 7; vi. 14, by 
implication, and x. 14. In fourteen of these cdses, we may gather from 
the context, that Θεὸς, οὐ" Κύριος, is the probable nominative, i.e. the 
one which the writer meant his readers should supply. Four of the cases 
have Xpisdg, or Ἰησοῦς, for a nominative, viz. ii. 13; x. 5; x. 8; x. 9, 
which is implied; two of them have τὸ πνεύμα τὸ ἅγιον expressed, viz. 
iii. 7; χι 15; and one only has Θεὺς Sree and that because it was 
unavoidable, vi. 14. 

In five cases more, which are introduced merely with πάλιν; kal, or δὲν 
viz. i. δ; 1.8; £10; ii. 13; x. 30, but stand connected with a pre- 
ceding quotation, the grammatical connexion requires us to supply εἶπε, 
λέγων, λέγει, &c., 1. 6, Κύριος or Dede λέγει, εἶπε, ἅς, In two cases of 
the like nature, viz. ii. 13; ii, 14, Ἰησοῦς or Χριτὸς is the implied 
nominative. In the whole, there are ¢wenty-five instances of quotation 
in which the nominative is not expressed, in ninetéen cases of which it 
probably is Θεὸς, and Xpesdg in the other siz. There are two caies 
only, in which the nominative τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον is expressed; and one 
only where Θεὸς is actually inserted. 

If one might trust to the representations of Dr. Schulz and Seyffarth, 
he must, of course, be led to believe, that these ate all the kinds of 
quotation which our epistle presents. This, however, is not the case. 
In ii. 6, we have διεμαρτύρατο δὲ πον ric, viz. Δαβὶδ; in iii, 15, ἐν τῷ 
λέγεσθαι, when it ig said, (like “WON i in the Mishna;) in iv. 4, εἴρηκε 
γὰρ ποῦ, Scot γραφὴ plainly, which formule. is repeated by πάλιν in iv. 5; 
in iy. 7, we find ἐν Δαβὶδ λέγων, soying by David; in ix. 20; Mviejic— 
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λέγων ; in xi, 18, ἐλαλήθη, (like "WON3;) in sii. 5, παρακλήσεως ; in sil. 
20, στὸ διαφελλόμενον ; in xii, 21, Μωϑοῆς εἶπε; in xii, 27, τὸ δὲ; in 
xiii. 6, See ἡμᾶς λέγειν, 20 that we may say. Besides this, we have, 
in ili. 5; x.37; and xi. 2), quotations without any direct sign or notice 
of appeal; not to mention several references or partial quotations which 
might easily be subjoined. In the whole, there are fifteen instances 
of quotation, (i. ὁ. about three-eighthe of all the quotations,) where the 
appeal is different from that which Schulz and Seyffarth attribute to our 
author, and on which they have built their argument against the Pauline 
origin of our epistle. 

(b) There is ἃ similar variety of appeal in the acknowledged Pauline 
epistles. E. g. καθὼς γέγραπται, γέγραπται γὰρ, or ἐν νόμῳ γέγραπται, 
are used in Romans sixteen times: viz. i. 17; ii. οὐ; iil, 43 iii. 10; 
iv. 17; viii. 36; ix. 13; ix. 335 x.15; xi. 8; xi. 26; xii, 19; xiv. 11; 
xv. 3; xv.93 xv. 2]. In 1 Corinthians, nine times; viz. i. 19; i. 31; 
ii. 9; ili. 19; ix. 9; x.7; xiv.21; xv.45; xv.54, In 2 Corinthians, 
three times: viz. iv. 13; viii. 15; ix.9. In Galatians, four times: viz. 
iii. 10; iii. 13; iv. 22; iv. 27. In all, thirty-two. ‘H γραφὴ λέγει is 
used eight times: viz. Rom. iv. 3; ix. 17; x. 1]; xix. 2; probably 
Rom. xv. 10; xv. 11. 1 Cor. vi. 16, Gal. iv. 30. ᾿Ησαΐας λέγει, four 
times: viz. Rom. x. 16; x. 20; x. 21; xy. 12. Ἡσαΐας κράζει, Rom. ix. 
27 ; Ἡσαΐας προείρηκε, ix. 20; Μωυσῆς λέγει, x. ]9; Μωυσῆς γράφει, x. 5; 
Aafld λέγει, iv. 16; xi. 9; ὁ νόμος ἔλεγε; vii. 7; ἡ ἐκ πίτεως δικαιοσύνη λέγει, 
x. 63 ri λέψει, [46. ἡ ἐκ πίτεως δικαιοσύγη,) Χ. 9; χρηματισμὸς λέγει; xi. 4, 

There are fen cases of quotation without any formyla of appeal; viz. 
Rom. ix. 7; x. 13; x. 18; xi. 834) xii. 20; 1 Cor. ii. 164 x. 26: xv. 
27; Gal. iii. 11; iii. 12; not to mention many cases wherb partial 
reference is made, in both the phraseology and thought of the apostle, 
to passages in the Old Testament. 

Where an appeal is expressly made to the Old Testament by Paul,.in 
his acknowledged epistles, there is, then, a small majority of cases 
in which καθὼς γέγραπται, or its equivalents, are used, if we take the 
whole’together. But, in the epistle to the Romans, the other methods 
of quotation predominate. The ground of such appeal as Δαβὶδ, ᾿ΗΕσαΐας, 
Μυῤβῥᾷ.--λέγει, will be the subject of remark by and by. 

The assertion of Schulz, that Paul nb where uses the formula of 
Θεὸς, Κύριος--“λέγει, Comes next to be examined ; for on this have 
he and Reyffarth grounded the conclusion, that the same writer could 
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not have been the author of the Pauline epistles and of the epistle to the 
Hebrews. Assértions made at random, on this subject, cannot decide it 
Let the appeal be made to facis. 

Rom. ix. 12, ἐῤῥήθη αὑτῇ, viz. to Rebecca. But by whom was it said 
By Jehovah, Gen. xxv. 23. It is the λόγος Κυρίον or Θεοῦ, then, to 
which appeal is necessarily made here. Rom. ix. 15, τῷ Μωῦσῇ λέγει, 
[sc. ὁ Κύριος vel ὃ Oedc.] Rom. ix. 25, ἐν τῷ ᾿Ωσηὲ λέγει, [8ς. ὁ Θεὸς,] 
just the same as in Heb. iv. 7, ἐν Δαβὶδ λέγων ; i.e. saying by Hosea, 
sayiny by David, 

In 2 Cor. vi. 2, λέγει γὰρ [sc. ὁ Κύριος ;] vi. 16, εἶπεν 6 Ody; vi. 17, 
λέγει Κύριος ; vi. 18, λέγει Κύριος παντοκράτωρ; Gal. iii, 16, ob λέγει, 
[sc. ὁ θεὸς.] 

So much for the assertion, that Paul has never used the fotmula of 
appeal, 6 Θεὸς λέγει, Or λέγει Κύριος. Dr. Schulz will surely not object, 
that the nominative Κύριος or Θεὸς is not expressed in all these cases; 
for it never is so, in the epistle to the Hebrews, with the exception of 
only one instance, viz. Heb. vi. 14. But other resemblances remaih to 
be pointed out. ἥ 

In Rom. xiii. 9, τὸ γὰρ is prefixed to a quotation; and again, ἔν τῷ, 
Rom. xiii. 9. In the same way is τὸ δὲ used, Heb. xii. 27. In Rom. 
iv. 18, we find the perfect participle used, xara τὸ εἰρημένον ; in Heb. xii. 
20, ro διαστελλόμενον. In*Rom. ix. 12, ἐῤῥήθη; Heb. xi. 18, ἐλαλήθη, 
and (equivalent to this) ἐν τῷ λέγεσθαε, iii. 15. 

In regard to the assertion of Schulz and Seyffarth, “ that Θεὸς, Χριστὸς, 
or πνεῦμα ἅγιον, is always the nominative to λέγει, εἶπε, &c., in the 
epistle to the Hebrews,” the following formulas may be consulted ; viz. 
Heb. ii. 6, διεμαρτύρατο δέ wou rig, (sc. Δαβίδ]; iv. 4, é.pnxe yap [sc. 
ἡ γραφὴ]; which is repeated by necessary implication, in iv. 5; ix. 20, 
Μωῦσῆς . «.« « .«. Ἀέγων xii, 21, Mwvoffe εἶπε, (either a quotation of a sacred 
traditional saying, or a reference to the Scriptures ad sensum:) all 
cases of the same nature as those which occur in Paul's acknowledged 
epistles. 

Besides these, we have, in xii. 5, a quotation referred to by calling it 
ταράκλησις, (comp. Rom. xt 4, χρηματισμὸς déyer;) and in xiii. 6, we 
are pointed to a text of Seripture by the expression, ὥστε ἡμᾶς λέγειν. 
There are several instances, also, of quotation without any foul o 
appeal; just as in Paul’s acknowledged epistles. 

(d) There is es great a difference between Paul's acknowledged 
epistles, in regard to the forthulas and the frequency of quotation from. 

n2 
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the Old Testament, as there is between the epistle to the Hebrews and 
some of Paul’s acknowledged epistles; nay; even ἃ greater difference. 
E. g. in the first epistle to the Corinthians, the only formula.of quotation 
is the verb yéyparrat, viz. 1 Cor. i. 19; i. 31; ii: 9; iii, 19; iii. 20; ix, 93 
x. 7; xiv. 21; xv. 24; one case only excepted, vi. 16. Four times, quo- 
tation is made without any formula, viz. 1 Cor. ii, 16; x. 26; xv. 27; 
xv, 32. Now; in the epistle to the Romans; out of forty-eight quotations, 
only sixteen are introduced with the same formula; the others exhibiting 
all the variety above described. On +l other hand, the second epistle 
to the Corinthians is equally divided between the formulas, ὡς γέγραπται, 
and λέγει, εἶπε [sc. 6 Θεὸς or Κύριος] ; there being three of each kind, 
viz. ὡς γέγραπται, 2 Cor, iv 13; viii. 15; ix.9; λέγει, εἶπε [ὃ Θεὸς], vi. 25 
vi. 16; vi. 17. It has also two quotations without any formula, ix. 7; 
xiii, 1. The epistle to the Galatians has four formulas with yéypamrac, 
Gal. iii: 10; iii. 13; iv. 22; iv. 27; one with Θεὸς implied, iii. 16; and 
two without any formula, iii. 11; iii. 12. 

In all the other Pauline epistles, to the Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, Thessalonians, to Timothy and Titus, there are not more than four 
or five quotations of Scripture to be found. 

Suppose now, that we take the epistle to the Romans, (one of the most 
undoubted of all Paul’s epistles,) as the model of this writer’s quotations, 
Then the argument is conclusive, (on the ground which Schulz and Sey: 
ffarth have taken against tlie genuineness of all his other acknowledged 
epistles, unless it be the second to the Corinthians, and that to the Gala- 
tiane. Above all, what shall we say of the great majority of his epistles, 
which néver quote the Old Testament at all? Can it be, that the same 
man wrote these, who has directly appealed no less than forty-eight 
times to the Old Testament, in the epistle to the Romana, not to mention 
many other implicit references? Ahd can it be, when his formulas of 
reference are s0 diverse, as they aré between this epistle and the first to 
the Corinthians, that the same person was the author of both? It is easy 

~now to percejve, that if arguments can be built on such circumstances as 
these, then the genuineness of the greater portion of the Pauline epistles 
must of course be denied. Is Dr. Schulz prepared for such a con- 
clusion ? : . 

(e) A word as to the greater frequency of quotations, in the epistle 
ito the Hebrews. Let us compare it with that to the Romans, which it 
irost ‘of all: resembles, in respect to discussion and method of argument. 
In the epistle’ to the Romans, there are, at least, forty-eight quotations ; 
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in that to the Hebrews, thirty-four. More may be made in each, if we 
reckon all the cases of like phraseology or resemblances to the Old Testa- 
ment, in the turn of thought, which may be found in both. Now, the 
proportion of the epistle to the Romans to that of the Hebrews, in regard 
to length, is as fourteen to ten; the number of quotations as forty-eight 
to thirty-four; which would average nearly three and a half to a page, 
in each epistle ; the proportion being nearly the same in both, but the 
excess on the side of the epistle to the Romans. So much for the 
assertion, that the frequency of*quotation in our epistle proves that Paul 
was not the author of it. If there be any weight in such an argument, 
it lies equally against the genuinenees of the epistle to the Romans, 
compared with Paul’s other epistles, which have no quotations at all. 

(f) On the whole, then, the objection, ἄγαν either from the method 
or the frequency of quotation, (singularis ratio pre ceteris omnibus of 
our epistle, as Seyffarth calls it,) vanishes away upon close examination ; 
or if adhered to, must disprove the genuineness of a major part of the 
acknowledged epistles of Paul. That Paul, in our epistle, should have 
more frequently than elsewheré used λέγει, εἶπεν, εἴρηκεν is altogether 
consonant with what we may suppose him to have done, when addressing 
the Hebrews. The usual and almost the only mode of quoting, prevalent 
among the Jews, in ancient times, appears to have been such : : at least if 
we may judge of it as it appears in the Mishna, where “WAN “INDY, ἐ és 
said, as it ig said, which is said, is almost the only formula in use. 
There is an obvious reason for this. Every Jew, being conversant with 
the Old Testament Scriptures, would of course know what was the kind 
and weight of the appeal, made by λέγει, εἶπε, (33) ; i.e. he would at 
once refer it to divine testimony. Hence, this abridged and natural 
mode of quotation prevails in our epistle. But in writing to chufches 
made up of both Jews and Gentiles, the latter of whom were of course 
leas familiar with the Old Testarhent, and knew less where to look for 
passages quoted, it was more natural for the apostle, (as he has done in 
the epistle to the Romans,) to Βα  Μίωῦσῆς λέγει," ᾿Ἐσαΐας λέγει, &c., 90 
that the reference might be more definite. This is a sufficient reason to 
account for any differences in the formula of quotation, between our 
epistle and the other epistles of Paul. The difference itself has, however, 
88 we have seen, been greatly over-rated. Nothing important, most 
plainly, can be made of it by higher criticism, in performing ita office 
upon our epigtle. What can be more improbable, too, than that such a 
méster-spirit as Paul should cast all his letters in the same mould; 
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always use the same round of expression; mechanically apply the same 
formulas of quotation; and for ever repeat the same sentiments in the 
same language? And because he has not done go, in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, must it be wrested from him, by criticism which exacts such 
uniformity in a writer? Where is the writer of epistles, ancient or 
modern, who possessed any talents and free command of language, 
: whose letters can be judged of by such a critical test as this ? 

(19.) “« The appellations given to the Saviour, in Paul's acknowledged 
epistles and in the epistle to the Hebrews, are so diverse, as to afford strong 
evidence that both did not originate frogp..t the same person. E. g. in the 
Pauline epistles, these appellations are either, ὁ ὁ κύριος ἡμῶν ᾿Ἶησαῦς Χριστὸς, 
Ἰησοῦς Χριστὸς ὁ κύριος ἡμῶν, Xpiorde "lycovg 6 κύριος ἡμῶν, or ὁ κύριος 
Ἰησοῦς Χριστὸς. In innymerable passages is Chrigt refersed to by these 
appellations; which are so characteristic of Paul's writings, that they 
are to be regarded as nearly the constant established formulas, by which 
he adverta to the Saviour. On the contrary in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
the writer usesmost commonly υἱὸς rod Θεοῦ or ὁ υἱὸς ; he also employs, 
at times, ὁ κύριορ or ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς simply. Twice only hag he connected 

ἸΙησοῦς Χριστὸρ. This must appear siviking to every unprejudiced person, 
and of imporfance,” p. 139, seq. 

Striking, indeed, the argument may appear, in the form stated by 
Schulz; but an investigation, through the medium of a Concordance, 
will present a very-different result from that which he has presented. 

(a) In regard to υἱὸς τοῦ Θεοῦ or ὁ υἱὸς being the mdst frequent 
appellation given to Christ by the writer of our epistle, the facts stand 
thus. Omitting dubious references, and all the names of Christ that are 
appellatives suggested merely by the occasion, (such 88 ἀπόστολος, ἀρχιε- 
ρεὺς,φἀρχηγὺς σωτηρίας---τῆς πίστεως, μεσίτης, σωτὴρ, and κληρόνομος,) 
the writer refers to the Messiah, by some one of his usual titles, in thirty- 
two places; in four of which only he calls him υἱὸς τοῦ Θεοῦ, vis. Heb. 
iv. 14; vi. 6; vii. 3; x. 29." In eight other places he calls him vide; viz. 
i. 1, 5 bis, 8; iii. 6; v. 5. 8; vii. 28. In the Pauline epistles, these desig- 
nations are used seventeen times: viz. Rom. i. 3, 4. 9; v.10; viii. 3. 29.32. 
1 Cor. i. 9; xv. 28. 2 Cor’i. 19. Gal. i. 16; ii. Ὁ; iv. 4. 6, Eph. ἵν, 13. 
Col. i. 13. 1 Thess. i. 10. 

(δὴ Κύριος is so far from being -limited*to the epistle to the Hebrews, 
ah. ‘3 application to Christ, that, if I have counted rightly, it is found in 
the acknowledged Pauline epistles, applied in the same way, one handréd 
‘aad forty-seven times, and is the most frequent appellation of any except 
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Χριστὸς. The cases where κύριος stands united with Ἰησοῦς, Ἰησοῦς 
Χριστὸς, &c. are exempted from this enumeration. 

On the other hand, the writer of our epistle is so far from making a 
frequent use of this designation, that he has employed it singly in two 
places only, or at most three, viz, ii. 3; vii. 14; probably xii. 14, 

That Schulz should make α representation so singularly incorrect, 

respecting the appellation κύριος, can he accounted for in no other way, 
than by supposing that he never examined his Concordance, for the gake 
of investigating the question respecting the use of it. 
« But further; in the epistle to.ghe Romans, κύριος is applied to Christ 
not more than seventeen times; some may think still less, in as much as 
the exegesis, in a few of the cases, may be doubtful. In the first epistle 
to the Corinthians, however, (which is about the same length,) the safne 
appellation is given to Christ forty-five times; while, in the epistle to 
Titus it does not occur at all. Further, ᾿[ησοῦς Χριστὸς, or Χριστὸρ 
Ἰησοῦς, is used, in the epistle to the Romans, as connected with κύριος 
only fourteen times; in 1 Corinthians, only eleveh. Ἰησοῦς κύριος is 
used in Romans twice; in 1 Corinthians, thrice. Κύριος Χριστὸς only in 
Rom. xyi. 18. Such a variety of usage in these different epistles, must, 
if Schuiz’s method of arguing is correct, prove that Paul cquid not have 
written them all. 

(c) Ἰησοῦς, without being connected with the other usual appellations 
of Christ, is employed in our epistle seven times : viz. ii. 9; vi. 20; 
vii, 22; x. 19; xii. 2.24; xiii. 12. In the Pauline epistles, sixteen times; 
viz. Rom. iii. 26; viii. 11. 1 Cor. xii. 3. 2 Cor. iv. 53 iv. 10 bis; iv. 11 bis. 
iv. 14, xi. 4. Eph. iv. 2]. Phil. ii. 10. 1 Thess. i. 10; ii. 15; iv. 14 bis. 
In the epistles to the Galatians, Colossians, 2 Thessalonians, 1 Timothy, 
2 Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, it is not found at all. . 

(4) Χριστὸς is used, in like manner, by our author, six times, viz. ii, 6. 
14; v. δ; vi. 1; ix. 11. 14, 24, 28; xi. 26; in the Pauline epistles one 
hundred and ninety-eight, if I have rightly counted. 

(6) Ἰησοῦς Χριστὸς, instead of being used only twice, as Schulz avers, is 
used three times; Heb. x. 10; xiii. 8. 21, oniiae iii. 1, where it stands 


also in the textus recepius. 
(Ὁ In xiii, 20, Κύριον "1. ΣΝ is used by the writer, just as Paul 


employs it. 

(g) Those designations of Christ in the Pauline epistles, which Schulz 
has mentioned as the usual and only appellations of him by Paul, do not 
collectively amount to more than sixty-eight, if we take the number as 
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stated by himself (who, however, as is usyal with him, has in haste oyer 
looked some instances;) while, in the same epistles, other appellations 
‘ which he does not acknowledge, are used with far greater frequency ; 
e. g. κύριος is used one hundred and forty-seven times, and Χριστὸς, one hun- 
dred and ninety-eight ; the former being an appellation which this writer 
holds out as characteristic of our epistle to the Hebrews, and neglected 
by Paul. Truly this matter is striking (if I may use Dr. Schulz’s own 
language ;) and if the epistle to the Hebrews can be wrested fiom Paul, 
only by arguments such as this, those who ascribe it to this apostle have 
not much reason for apprehension, in regard to the safety of their cause. 

Even if the facts stated by Schulz were correct, it would not follow 
that Paul could not be the author of our epistle. The predominant 
appellation of ‘the Saviour in the Pauline epistles is simply Χριστός ; as 
we have just seen. Yet, in the second epistle to the Thessalonians, this 
appellation, simply used, occurs but once, (iii. 5.) and in both the epis- 
tles to Timothy, and in that to Titus, it does not once occur. Does it 
follow from this, then, that Paul did not write these epistles? If not, 
then, supposing the facts alleged by Schulz to be correct, no critical 
argument could be safely built upon them. But they are so far from 
being correct, that one finds it difficult to account for it, how any man, 
who expected others to examine for themselves, and not tq receive what 
he says as authoritative, should have thrown out before the public such 
affirmations as every tyro, with a Greek Concordance in his hand, would 
be able to disprove, Truly Professor Schulz must not blame his readers, 
if they are slow and cautious about admitting his aHegations, on subjects 
where accuracy, and diligence, and patience are necessary, in order to 
produce correct results. 

Seyffarth has brought forward the same argument, but with a some- 
what different statement of facts; yet full of inaccuracies and errors, 
He concludes, as the sum of the whole, ‘‘ that the writer of the epistle to 
the Hebrews has given to the Saviour appellations, which are indicative 
of less reverence than those which Paul bestows upon him,” and that 
“4 there is a great difference between the usage οὗ Paul, in this respect, 
and that of our epistle,” p. 90. 

Οἱ, the whole, nothing can be plainer, than that the usage in our 
epistie, with respect to the appell&tions in question, differs no more from 
the*fisual Pauline one, than the usage of several of his acknowledged 
epistles differs from that of others belonging to him. Consequently, no 
Weight can be attached to this objection. 
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(20.) ““ The writer of our epistle has made use of a great many worda 
and phrases, in order to express ideas which Paul expresses, (either 
always or usually,) by different words or phrases,” p. 138, seq. 

This objection is drawn out at great length, and requires 8 minuteness 
of consideration and philological exhibition which is truly appalling. 
But having commenced the work, it must not be left unfinished. The 
importance of the subject under discussion, is the apology on which I 
must rely for justification, as to the Jength and minuteness of the exa- 
mination. General assertions may satisfy those who think in generals, 
and reason in generals; but the true critic demands facts, and of course 
detail, in an investigation dependent on facts. 

It will shorten our work, however, pnd be of no small importance with 
respect to the satisfaction which the reader’s mind is to experience, if 
some acknowledged, or at least just, principles of reasoning in regard to 
such a topic, can be premised, before we enter upon particulars. 

The following principles seem to be such, as, it may reasonably be 
expected, will be assented to by all sober and judicious critics; in par- 
ticular, by all who have not a special end to accomplish by the denial of 
them. : 

(a) The same writer, if a man of knowledge and talents, (both of 
which will be conceded to Paul,) does not, in an extensive corre- 
spondence either on matters of business or sentiment, always express 
the same ideas by the same words or phrases ; much less, always repeat 
the same ideas, whatever may be the nature of the subject which the 
occasion demands. I appeal to all the volumes of Jetters extant, in 
proof of this. ᾿ 

(b) The same writer, at different periods of life, in different circum- 
stances and states of mind and feeling, exhibits a variety of style in his 
epistles; especially where the subjects themselves are very diverse.. The 
appeal in ρήθοῦ of this, I make to well-known facts, and to every one’s 
own experience, who has been long accustomed to write letters on a 
variety of grave and important topics. In particular will the case be as 
now represented, if a writer's lot, at one period of his life, be cast among 
men and authors, who differ in style and modes of thinking and expres- 
sion, from those with whom he has, at another time, been associated. 

(c) It follows, then, that différences in the choice of expression, in 
two epistles, in order to convey the same idea, (above all, when this 
stands in connexion with diverse subjects,) is no good proof that the 
same person did not, or could not, write both. Indeed, no man who is 
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not a writer of the most sterile genius, and of a mind the most mecha- 
nical, nay, absolutely insusceptible of excitement or of improvement, will 
always limit himeelf to the same round of expression. While there will 
be oceasional words and expressions, which will mark some charac- 
teristics appropriate to a writer of knowledge and talents, yet in the 
great body of them, there will not be a mechanical gameneas either of 
thought or of expression; but every letter will take its colouring, more 
or less, from the occasion and the state of mind which prompted it. 

(d) If any person refuses to accede to principles so plain and rea- 
sonable as these, it would be easy to show him, (as will be seen here- 
after,) that any one of Paul's acknowledged epistles may be proved to be 
spurioug, on a different ground, just as easily as the epistle to the 
Hebrews. Schulz and Seyffarth have undertaken to proye, that Paul 
did not write the epistle to the Hebrews, because it contains many 
words, either not employed by Paul, or not employed by him in the 
game sense; and also some favourite expressions, not found in his 
acknowledged epistles. At first view, the number of such words or 
expressions, a8 exhibited by them, seems very great; nay, quite appal- 
ling, before examination. Most critics of the present day seem to have 
been influenced principally by this consideration, in giving up the 
Pauline origin of our epistle. But a widely-cxtended examination of 
this subject has ended in producing different impressions upon my own 
mind. In am fully persuaded, now, that there is scarcely any one of 
Paul’s acknowledged epistles, which cannot be proved to be spurious, if 
the grounds of argument assumed by the above-named writers is tenable. 
I will pledge myself (I do nbt say it at a venture) to produce as many 
peculiarities, as many ἅπαξ λεγόμενα or ἅπαξ λογιζόμενα, for example, in 
the epistle to the Romans, in the first to the Corinthians, or in the 
second to the Corinthians, (in proportion to the length of these epistles, 
and compared with the other acknowledged epistles of Paul,) as there 
are in the epistle to the Hebrews. If this can be done, then is the argu- 
ment equally good against either of these epistles, which are among the 
most undoubted of all the writings of Paul. The proof of this 1 shall 
by and by produce, by laying before the reader the result of the prin- 
ciples which I have ventured to call in question, by applying them to 
tha first epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, 

ft te) Dr. Schulz himself, who has laboured with so much zeal and con- 
‘fidence to fix upon our epistle the charge of peculiarities in style, expres- 
sion, and favourite phrases, has, in ahother part of his work, and before 
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his mind became heated with this subject, made the following remarks, 
which are well worthy of attention. 

“ We give up words, and phrases, and fhqughfs, [in the epistle to the 
Hebrews,] which occur but seldom in the books of the New Testament, 
or in Paul’s epistles. We shall not insist upon the ἅπαξ λεγόμενᾳ or the 
ἅπαξ λογιζόμενα; for why must a writer ‘of numerous works necegsarily 
repeat, ‘oftentimes, hig ideas in general, or his favourite phrases? Why 
must he often do this in aff his works, and not use some of them merely 
in particular passages? - Every writer will do the latter, and must do it, 
when, either by accident or by design, he falls only once upon gome 
particular idea. But, in regard to a writer, whose whole works we do 
not possess, (perhaps only a small part of them,) how can we prongunce 
sentence upon many phrases and thoughts, or deduce any argument at 
all from them? And such i is the case before us. What now appears, 
in the letters of Paul still extant, to be ἅπαξ εἰρημένον, he may have 
sald and written numberlesg times, in works now lost.” p. 52. 

He then proceeds very justly to ask, ‘‘ whether it is the design of any 
New Testament writer, in any one particular book, to repregent the 
whole scheme of Christian doctrine complete in all its parts? And if 
not, whether that, which in ope book differs from the contents of 
another, is fo be considered as departure or cqntradiction, in respect to 
that other?’ Apd then he adds, “" It is quite surprising, and deserving 
of reprobation, that any one should call in question expressions against 
which no objections can be made, when they are consonant with the 
usus loguendi, and are genuine Greek; and also, that any one should 
produce them as grounds of suspicion against a book, because they do 
not occur in other compositions of a similar nature. In the epistle to 
the Hebrews, there are many of this kind.” p. 53. 

These remarks are no less just than striking. I freely give to them 
my entire and hearty approbation; and I am willing, with such prin- 
ciples in view, to join issue with the author, as to his list of words and 
phrases which he brings forward, in his attack-upon our epistle. Nine 
parts in ten of all that he has advanced, of this nature, would be 
excluded from the argument by his own sentence. 

To reduce the view, which 1 must now give of the wérds aid phrases 
adduced by Schulz, to as short a compass as will be consistent with my 
design, I shall first remark on those words which require to be separately 
discussed ; and then I shall class together those to which some general 
principle will apply in common.‘ I follow mostly the order of Schilz, ἡ 
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step by step, merely because this is more convenient for those who may 
wish to compare what is here written with the remarks of this author. 


J. Worts apd phrases, ingtead of which Paul employs other and different ones, 


(1.) “ Ἐὐλάβεια, Heb. v. 7, xii. 28, is used in the sense of piety, 
devotedness to God; it is equivalent to εὑσέβεια as ε employed by 1 Paul, 
1 Tim. il 2. ili, 16, ἄτα. Neither of these writers employg the word used 
by the other” p. 141. 

"The sense ‘of εὐλάβεια, in Heb. v. 7, it Ν altogether probable, is fear, 
which is the classical sense of the word ; and this is probably the sense, 
too, in Heb. xii. 28, as its adjunct αἰδοῦς seems to indicate. Schulz’s 
objection is founded on an exegesis far from being certain, and indeed 
quite improbable. Bat if we allow his interpretation to be true, the 
objection amounts only to this, that Paul, at one time, has employed 
εὐσέβεια (the proper Greek word) in order to express the idea of piety ; 
and at another time, in writing to the Hebrews, he has used εὐλάβεια, 
(corresponding to the Heb. my reverence, piety,) to ) express the same 
idea, What could be more natural for a Hebrew, than to do this? 

(2.) “ Our author uses διαπαντὸς 3 ; Paul, πάντοτε, and very frequently 
repeats it.” p. 141. 

Avarayrdg is common among the Evangelists, and in the Beptuagint. 
Paul uses it, in the citation from the Old Testament, in Rom. xi.10. Paul, 
then, was familiar with the word. In our epistle, it is found only twice’; 
viz, ix, 6; xiii. 15, In this same epigtle we find the Pauline πάντοτε 
also; viz. in vii. 25. Now, as to the epistle to the Romans, Galatians, 
Ephesians, and 2 Timothy, each has the word πάντοτε but once ; the first 
epistle to Timothy, and that to Titus, net at all. . If the fact that rdvrore 
is used no more than once, is proof that our epistle is not Pauline, then 
surely these other epistles must be ranked in the same class. The same 
fact must surely afford the same argument in both cases. But as this 
proves more than Schulz i is willing to allow, we may suppose he will not 
inaist on auch an argument. _ 

‘(3.) “ Our epistle uses ἀὐαεω νειν and ἐγκαινίζειν: for which Paul 
employs ἀνακαινοῦν and ἀνανεοῦσθαι." Ρ.. 143. 

ἡλνακαομίζειν occurs only once, Heb. vi. 6, ᾿Βγκαινίζειν but twice, 
Heb, | ἐκ. 18; χ. 20. On the other hand, ἀνακαινοῦν is found in Paul only 

mice Cor. iv. 16. Col. iii. 10; and ἀνανεοῦσθαι but once, Eph. iv. 23, 
Mikes ἀνακαινίξω, ἀνακαινόω, and ἀνανεόω, are all. either of classic or Sep- 
“at usage, and are of the same signification, the use of one or the 
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other, so few times 88 they are employed in the Pauline epistles and in 
ours, can afford no argument in favour of a different writer. As to 
ἐγκαινίζειν, to consecrate, to initiute, it is a verb of a different meaning 
from the others, and is not used in the sense in which Paul employs 
either ἀνακαινόω OF ἀνανεύωι 

(4.) “ There is, in our epistle) an abundance of verbs ending in -(w, 
such as can be no where else found in the New Testament ; above all, in 
Paul's epistles.” p: 142. 

(a) The greater part of the verbs in <(Zw, produced by Schulz as 
appropriate to our epistle; are "found often in the New Testament, azid in 
Paul; viz. λογίζεσθαι, in other writers of the New Testanient 6 times, in 
Paul 34, in the epistle to the Hebréws but once; ἐμφανίζειν ifi New Tes- 
tament 8; in Hebrews only twite; καταρτίζειν, Néw Testanient δι, Paul 5, 
Hebrews 3; καθαρίζειν; New Testament 24, Paul 3, Hebrews 33 κομέξειν, © 
New Testament 5; Paul 3, Hebrews 3; μερίζειν, New Testament 7, 
Paul 5; Hebrews 1: ὁρίζειν, New Testament 6, Paul 1; Hébrews 1; 
ἐγγίζειν, New Testament’38, Paul 2, Hebrews 2; χωρίξειν; New Testa- 
ment 5, Paul 6, Hebrews 1; φωτίζειν; New Testament 5; Paul 4, 
Hebrews 2 ; καθίζειν, New Testament 40, Paul 4, Hebrews, 4; χρηματί- 
ζεσθαι, New Testament 5, Paul 1, Hebiews 3. All these verbs, more- 
over, are common to the Septuagint and td classic Greek. ἡ 

(b) Other verbd of this class, adduced by Schulz; are used in our 
epistle only onte; viz. ἀναλογίζεσθαι! xiii 3; ‘ ἀνταγωνίξεσθαι; xii. 4; 
καταγωνίζεσθαι; xi. 33; θεατρίζειν, x. 333 κρίξειν) xi. 373 and rupravi- 
ζεσθᾶι, xi. 35. The three last are denominatives, for which the Greek 
language offered no other forms; so that no choice, in this case, waa left 
to the writer. All of them are of classic or Septuagint usage. 

(c) Προσοχθίξειν, Heb. iii. 10, is a quotation from the Septuagint; of 
which the use of the same word, in iii. 17, is a simple repetition. 

It turns out, then, that of the great multitude of words in Zw, pecu- 
liar to our epistle, only six are employed, exclusively by it; and of these 
six, three are denominatives, and necessarily employed, as there was no 
choice of other forms; while the other three occur but once each, and are 
all compound verbs, common to the Septuagint and to the classics. But 
Schulz has not ventured to present us with a view of the numerous verbs 
in -ίζω, employed by the New Testament writers and by Paul, which are 
not used at all in our epistle. Selecting only under a single letter, (as 
ἃ specimen of what might be gathered from the whole,) we find the fol- 
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owing, εαθοκλίζομαι, caraPPdloude, καταδικάξω, κατακλύζομαι, κατακρημ- 
ζω, καλαλιθάξζω, καταναθεμαϑίζω, καταποντίζομαι, κατεξουσιάζω, κἀτεργά- 
buat, κατσπτρίζομαι, κανματίζω, καντηριάζομαι, Κλάζω, κιθαρίζω, κλνδωνίζο- 
μαι, κολάζομαι, κολαφίζω, κοκάζω, κουφίζω, κράξω, πραυγάξζω, κρυσταλλίζω, 
κτίξω; twenty-four under only one letter; which our author, with all his 
alleged partialities for -ἰζω, never uses. Surely this is an drgument 
unfortunately chosetr, and very incorrectly stated. 

(5.) “Βνβέλλεσθαι is used in our epistle; Paul uses παραγγέλλω, 
stardeow, or ἐπιτάσσω.᾽" p. 145. 

᾿Ἐνῥδλλεσθαι is employed only twice, ix. 20; xi,22, In the New 
Testament it is used fifteen times, although not employed by Paul. 
Paul employs παραγγέλλω only in 1 Corinthians, 1 Thessalonians, 2 Thes- 
salohians, and 1 Timothy; διαγάσσω only in 1 Corinthians, Galatians, 
and Titus; ἐκιγάσσω only once in Philemon. Do not these wordd differ 
as much from each other, as each of them does fiom ἐντέλλεσθαι; and 
will not the reasoning be the same, to prove that Galatians and Titus of 
Philemon are spurious, as that our epistle is? “And what shall be said of 
all those epistles, where none of these words are at all employed ῖ 

» (8) “ Our author employs καθίζω in a-neuter sense, 1.3; vii. 1; 
x. 12; xti. 2; Paul employs this verb in a transitive sense.” p. 143, 

In the quotation by Paul, 1 Cor. x. 7, it is used in ἃ neuter sense; as 
it is in 2 Thess. in. 4. It has a transitive sense only in 1 Cor. vi. 4; 
Eph. i, 20. It occurs in no other case, m Paul, so that his usage‘is 
equally divided. In our epistle, it occurs in the same formula in all the 
four instances where it is employed; and all of these instances refer to 
Ps. cx. 1, (Sept. cix. 1,) where is the hke usage of κάθου. 

(7.) “* Abstract appellations of God, such as θρόνος τῆς χάριτος, πνεῦμα 
τῆς χάριτος! θρόνος τῆς μεγαλοσύνης, are unheard of in Paul's wiitings.” 
p 144. - 

What, then, is rete ἁγιωσύνης, Rom. i. 4; θειότης, i. 203 ἀλήθειαν 
red Θιοῦ, true God, 1.25; also ψεῦδος, false god, ibid.; end πνεῦμα 
ζωῆς, vill. 2? Is the usage of employing abstract words for concrete 
ones, reign to the style of Paul? Every one who reads this apostle 
swith; attention, will be able to answer this question. 

Νὰ * Our epistle ¢alls Christ ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης, i. 8; Paul says, 
τοῦ Θεοῦ dopdrov, 2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15; and μορφὴ Θεοῦ, in 

Phil. ii. 6.” p. 144. 
“Is not μορφὴ Θεοῦ as different from εἰκῶν Θεοῦ ἀοράτου, as drabyaope 
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τῆς δόξης is from the same? And if this argument prove any thing, does 
it not prove that the epistle to the Philippidns, which employs μορφὴ" 
Θεοῦ, (and not εἰκὼν Ocod,)'must also be spurious ? 

(9.) “ In our epistle kaxovyéw is used, xi. 37; xiii. 3; Paul uses θλίβω 
instead of this.” p. 145. 

Paul uses τενοχωρέομαι three timed, in his second epistle to the Co. 
rinthians, (and not once any where else,) to expreas, the same idea that he 
elsewhere expresses by θλίβω. Is this epistle therefore spurious ? 

(10.) “ Our epistle employs ἐνθύμησις and ἔννοια, for which Paul uses 
διαλογισμὸς and λογισμὸξ.᾽" p. 145. ὃ 

Δογισμὸς is found in 2 Cor. x. 4; but διαλογισμὸς in Romans, first 
Corinthians, Philippians, and first Timothy. Is the second Cetinthians 
spurious, because it does not use διαλογισμὸς ? 

(11.) “Our epistle uses ἀκλινὴς ; for which Paul employs ‘fipatoc, 
ἀμετακίνητος, OF μὴ μετακινσούμενος.᾽ p. 145. 

᾿Ακλινὴς is used once only, Heb. x. 32. So ἀμετακίγητος is‘used only 
in 1 Cor. xv. 68, and μὴ μετακινούμενος only in Col.i. 23. Now, as in 
first Corinthians and in Colossians both, Paul uses ἑδραῖος ad well as 
these words, in order to express the same idea, shall the like choice of a 
synonyme, in another letter, be denied him? And is it reasonable that 
it should expose his letter to the charge of spuriousness, because that, 
out of various synonymes, He has sometimes taken one, and sometimes 
another ? 

(12.) “ Συμκαθεῖν, μετρισπαθεῖν, and παθεῖν, are current in our epistle ; 
Paul uses συμπάσχειν and πάσχειν." p. 146. 

Paul uses πάσχειν five times only, in four of which the presené tense 
is required, and of course this form must be used, as there is no present 
παθέω. He also employs ἐπάθετε twice; viz. in Gal. iii. 4, and 1 Thess. 
ii, 14, Our epistle has this same form, but only three times, v. 8; 
ix. 26; xiii. 12. Here, then, are the same forms,in both Paul and our 
epistle. Besides,-are not πάσχω, συμτκάσχω, and συμκαθέω, commingled 
forms, and every where exchanged for each other? ΑΒ to μετριοπαθεῖν, 
it is used but once, Heb. v. 2, and is there employed in its classical 
sense. > 
(13.) “In our epistle, we find μετέσχε, κατάσχωμεν ; but in Paul, 
μετέχειν, κατέχειν." Ὁ. 145. 

Once only is μετέσχε used, Heb. ii. 14. On the other hand, the 
Pauline μετέχων is also employed once, in Heb. v. 13. Besides, in all 


Puul’s acknowledged epistles, μετέχω occurs only five tisies, and all of 
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these are in the first epistle to the Corinthians. Is this the only epistle 
which is genuine ? 

* As to κατάσχωμεν, it is found in our epistle only twice, iii. 6; iii. 143 
while the alleged Pauline κατέχειν is also used in x. 43. Besides; are 
not both of these one and the same verb, in different tenses? And may 
not the writer of different epistles employ even a different tenge of the 
same verb, when the case demands it, without hazarding the reputation 
of his letters in respect to genuineness ? 

” (14) “ Verbal nouns feminine, particularly such a8 end in -σιξ, are 
unusually frequent in our epistle; and, when put in the accusative by 
εἷς, they are employed instead of the infinitive mode with εἰς τὸ before it ; 
which latter is the construction that Paul employs, even to excess, and 
in @ manner not consentaneous with Greek idiom.” p. 146. 

Paul is πὸ stranger to the employment of nouns in -or¢ with εἰς before 
them in the accusative, in the Sense of the infinitive mode with εἰς ro; 
e.g. Rom. i. 17; iii. 25; v.18; xiv. 13 1 Cor. xi, 24; 25. In regard 
to other feminine nouns, put in the accusative with ele, arid used as the 
infinitive with ele rd, see Rom. i. 5. 163 iii. 7; v. 16; vi. 19. 223 ix. 
21 bis, 22,23; x. 1.10; xi. 9; xv. 18; xvi. 26. 1 Cor. i. 93 ii. 7; 
v. δ) x. 31; xvi. 15. All thesé cases have respect to nouns feminine 
only; very many cases might be added of nouns of the masculine form, 
employed in the same way. The above instances of the feminine forms 
are selected from only fwo epistles of Paul. I have found more than 
forty cases, of the same kind, in his remaining acknowledged epistles. 

On the other hand; as to the excessive and unclassical use of the 
infinitive with εἰς rd, by Paul, I do not find it to be as Schulz has stated 
it. In Romans, I find fifteen cases of infinitives with εἰς rd; in 1 Cor. 
there are five cases; in 2Cor. there are four; in Gal. one; in Eph. 
three; in Phil. four; in Col. not one; in 1 Tim., 2 Tim., Titus, and 
Philemon, not one. But in our epistle, we have the infinitive with εἰρ τὸ, 
in ii. 175 vii. 26; viii. 3; ix. 14. 283 x. 2, (διὰ τὸ ;) x. 15, (μετὰ τὸ ;) 
xii. 10; xiii. 21; i.e. seven cases, just the same as the Pauline ones, 
and two more (x. 2. 15) of the same nature. If the want of frequency 
with respect to this construction proves the #puriousness of our epistle; 
what does the same thing prove, in respect to the longer epistle, called 
hg first to the Corinthians, which exhibits it only five times? And what 
ito be said of the five epistles named above, which do not at all exhibit 
this favourite construction of Paul ? 


Tn regard to the frequency of nouns ending in “σις, the proportion.is 


«Ἀν, φαλποτιουιν αι ean. = " ἐ[ὲ 


Φ 
mot greater than in several ef the Paylina cpistless, sa any,one mag 
determine by consulting a Greek concordance. 

(15.) “ Our epiatle uses παροζυσμὸς ) Raul ζῆλον." p. 148, 

Παροξυσμὸς ia used only once,, Heb. x. 24, and there not in the sense 
of ζῆλορ. 

(16.) “Our epistle uses πρεσβύτεροι for ancients? Paul uses oe πατέρες. Ὡ 
p. 149. 

Paul uses πατέρες, in this way, only in Rom. ix. 5; xi 98; xv 8. Aa 
to πρεσβύτεροι, it isa common word for ὮΝ 357, anctents, Matt. xv. 2. Mark 
vii..3. δ. also Sept. What should hinder Paul from selecting either of 
these synonymes at his pleasure ? - 

(17.) ‘ Our author uses προβχέπομαι; Paul uses προετοιμάζω, προ- 
ορίξω, προτίθημι. Our author uses ἀντικαθίστημι; Paul ἀνθίατημι,᾽" p. 149. 

Προβλέπομαι occurs only in xi. 40, and is synonymous, in some of its 
meanings, with the other verbs named. ” Besides, i is there not as much 
departure from unsformity, in employing the several words, προετοιμάζω, 
προορίζω, προτέθημι, 85 there is in using προβλέπομαιϊ And is not ἀντε- 
καθίστημι ἢ classic and Septuagint word, and synonymous with éy@lornp:? 
Must a writer never employ but one and the same word ? 


II. Words employed ia the epistle to the Hebrews in a sense different from that in 
which Paul uses them. 


Some of the objections, drawn from words of this class, have already 
been noticed above. 

(18.) ““ Μακροθυμία, μακροθυμεῖν means patient watting or expectation, 
in our epistle; in Paul, it means lenity towards others.” pxJ50, 

Paul employs it in other senses than that of /enity. E. g. Col. i. 11, 
patient endurance of evil ; so 2 Tim. ni, 10 prob. iv. 2, see Wahl’s Lex. 
In the same senge it is probably used in Heb. vi, 12, 16, But if this be 
not allowed; it is enough to say that μακροθυμία, in the sense of patient 
expectation, is agreeable to Hellenistic usage. See Job vii. 16. Bept., 
and James v. 7, 8. 

(19.) # Καταλείπεφθαι and ἀπολείπεσθαι are used, by our authot, in the 
sense of restare, reliquum esse ; they are not so used by Paul.” p. 180, 

Καταλείπεσθαι is used, actively ih the like sense; in Rom. xi. 4; and 
this sense is classic and Hellenistic. ᾿Απολιέπεσθαι id used in the gotive 
voice by Paul, in 2 Tim. iv. 13. 20, in ἃ sense’as kindred to the use of it’ 
in our epletls (whtre it is passive,) as one of: Sars volo cok De Eee 
othes, in regard toa verb of this nature, 5 tr 
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* {20.) 4’ κόστασις, in our epistle, has a different sense from that in 
Paul's epistles.” p 150. ‘ 
ἀπ ον dot able to perceive the difference between ὑπόστασις in 2 Cor. 
fea fi. 17; and m Heb. um 14; x1. 1, These are all the instances τῇ 
Which this word is employed by Paul or in our epistle,‘exceptmg Heb. i. ἃ, 
where the word is used in the classical sense of the later Greek writers. 
See Wahl’s Lex. on ὑπόστασις. 

}.(21.) “ Adyoc,.in Hebrews, means word given, assurance, decla- 
ration in Paul, doctrine, command, word tn opposition to deed.” p. 140. 
*$o2n Heb. xm. 7, λογος means docérne, as also mv 13; vi. 1. .On 
the other hand, in 1 Cor. xv. 54, 1t means assurance or declaration; as 
also n Rom. 1x. 6. 9. 1 Cor. τιν. 19. 2 Cor. 1. 18. 1 Tim. i. 15; 
11, 13 1v. 9. Surely there 1 no ground for distinction here In the 
sense of accownt, too, Paul gpd our epistle agree; e. ¢ Rom, xiv. 12 
Heb, tv. 13, xm. 17. 

(22.) ““ Τάξις, mm Tlebrews, means series, succession ; Paul uses it for 
good order, arrangement.” p 150. 

Τάξις, m the Septaagint, answers to TN prescribed order or arrange- 
ment, Prov. xxix. 24 [xxxi. 26]; to JAY, Job xxvm 13, Aquila’s transla- 
tron, In the Sept. Job xxiv 5; xxxvi. 28, it has the sense of pre- 
scribed arrangement. This sense fits, equally well, 1 Cor. xiv. 40. Col. 
iz. 5, and all the cases where it is used m our epistle; viz. v.6 10; 
vi. 206 vii. 11.17 21. all of which are merely the same instance of τάξες 
repeated. But, even if this exegesis be not admitted, still, it js enough 
to say, that τάξις 1s employed mn both the senscs named by Schulz, in the 
Septaagint Greek, and also in classic authors. May not Paul, like any 
οἴδος writer, employ the word, in different parts of his writings, (as he 
does a multitude of othe: words,) with different shades of meanmg? 

{23.) ‘* Ἠλείων 1s used by our author in the sense of prastantior ; by 
Paul, only for sore” p. 151. 

In Heb. εἰ. 3; vu. 23, σλείων is used in the sense of more. certainly 
in the last instance, On, the other hand, mn the sense of prasiantsr, it 
oedcurs only once, χι. 4 And this sense 18 sas both by classic and 


Septuagint usage. 
ot baru TIT, Favounte expressiofic, and peculiar phraseclogy. 
these, Schula has.collected together a great number; so gieat, ‘that 


Re are truly what he names ghem, they must render the genxinaness 
‘of pwn eplotle"¥uspected, to every critical reader. But, whether fie. hes 
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rightly attributed to these words and expressions the characteristics 
which he gives them, remains to be examined. 

(24.) ** The use of γὰρ, in our epistle, is excessive; #o much eo, that 
a translator, if he means to avoid misleading his readers, must often pass 
it over unnoticed. Paul is less frequent in the use of this particle; and 
employs it only in cases where it has a meaning.” p. 152, 

In the New Testament before me, the epistle of Paul to the Romans 
occupies fourteen pagea; that to the Hebrews, ten. In Romans, [πὰ 
γὰρ one hundred and forty-five times, i.e. on an average, more than ten 
to a page; in our epistle, I find it ninety-one times, i.e. on an average, 
a little more than nine to a page. So much for this favourite particle of 
the author of our epistle. 

(25.) “ The words προσφέρειν and προσφορὰ, are used times almost 
without number, in-our epistle, in respect to Christ’s offering up himself 
before God, by means of his death; Paul does not use the verb at all, 
nor the noun but once, Eph. v. 2, in this sense.” p. 153. 

These words are employed in respect to the offermg by Christ, in 
Heb. ix. 14. 25, 28; x. 10.12. 14. six instances; which, considering the 
nature of the comparison between Christ’s death and the Jewish offerings, 
is rather to be wondered at for unfrequené, than for frequent occurrence. 
But is it not truly surprising, that Schulz should produce, as examples 
which have respect to the offering made by the death of Christ, xpoe- 
φέρειν and προσφορὰ in Heb. v. 1. 3. 7; viii. 8, 4; ix. 7.9; x. 1, 265. 8. 
11. 18; xi. 4. 17; xii. 7? all of which refer to Jewish offerings, excepting 
xii. 7, which hag wholly another sense. Nor is the language of ouf 
epistle limited to xpoopépe and προσφορὰ. The writer uses ἀναφέρω, in 
vii. 27 bis; ix. 28; xii. 15; which is also used by other New Testament 
writers, e.g. James ii. 21. 1 Pet. ii. 5.24. As, to the frequency with 
which προσφορὰ is used, it is found only in five instances; twe of these 
(x. 5. 8,) are quotutions from the Old Testament; and the other three, 
(x. 10. 14, 18,) are all plainly occasioned by the quotations-just named, 
as they are employed in reasoning upon it. No where else, in our 
epistle, does the writer use this word; But he employs θυσία no less than 
fifteen times, which word Paul has also employed five times. Consider- 
ing the nature of the discussion in our epistle, is there any ground for, 
the objection made by Schulz? 

(26.) "“'Ἐγγίζειν τῷ Θεῷ, and προσέρχεσθαι τῷ Θεῷ are frequent forms 
ἐπ dur eplatia ; ναὶ not Ἀν in Paul.” p. 158. ΘΟ 

‘Fhe Brst of these phrases occurs only once, vii. 19. The frequency 

ἢ o? ᾿ 
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of it, therefore, should not have been alleged. But the same verb as 
applied to time, is used in Heb. x. 25, and in Rom. xij. 12. That 
ἐγγίξριν τῷ Θεῷ was a usual form of Hebrew Greek, is evident from 
James iy. 8. 

In reapect to προσέρχεαθαι, it is nearly a synonyme with ἐγγίζειν, and 
is used a great number of times in the New Testament, and by Paul in 
} Tien. vi. 3, but in the figurative sense of attending to, giving heed to. 
The use of it in our epistle, (it is employed seven timea,) is oecasioned 
by its eorrespondence with the Hebrew r PIT, which describes the 
gctton of approaching God with an offering san idea which, from the 
nature of the comparisons instituted, must of necessity frequently occur. 

{27.) “ Such forms as λαμβάνειν πεῖραν»---μισθαποδοσίαυ---ἀρχὴν--- 
τιμὴν---νεκροὺς---ἐπαγγελίαν---ἐκαγγελίας, are frequent, and peouler to 
our epistle.” p. 153. 

In Paul, too, we have λαμβάνειν ΤΕ  ὙΨΕῚ 
λαγὴν --- περισσείαν τ-- ἀφορμὴν --- πνεῦμα δουλείας ---- πνεῦμα υἱοθεσίας .---- 
κρέμα:---πνιῦμα τοῦ κὀσμου---κμισθὰν----βραβεῖον---“στέφανον --- ἄρτον --- οἰκοδο- 
μὴν — ὀψώνιον — ὑμᾶς --- πρόσωπον---ἐπαγγελί αν---μορφὴν---ἐντολὴν --ὑπόμ- 
γ5ησι». Is not this equally peculiar ? 

(28.) “ “Διαθήκη, and the compounds and derivatives οἵ γιθέναι are 
anusually frequent in our epistle.” p. 154. 

Διαθήκῃ is employed by Paul nine times; but in our epistle, where 
the natura of the comparison lies between the old covenant and the new, 
the more frequent use of this word was altogether to be expected. Out 
δὲ the seventeen instances, however, in which our author uses it, six are 
quoted from the Old Testament, wiz. vii. 8, 9 bis, 10; ix. 20; x. 16; 
and three more are in phrases transferred from the Old Testament, viz. 
ix, 4 bis, x. 293.20 that eight -instances only belong properly to our 
quthor’s style. Could a lesa number than this be rationally expected, 
capsidering the nature of the discussion 7 

, Aa to the uncommonly frequent use of the compounds and derivatives 
of τέθημι, ik Our epiatle, the following ia the nesult of comparison. Aca 
πέβημι, four times in Hebrews, two of which are in quotations, viz. viii. 
10; x, 16. In the other two cases, the word is employed in a sense 

iffepent from the one usual in the New Testament, viz. ix. 16, 17, 
SOE is one of the drat λεγόμενα of our epistla; (qee on these ἃ 29.) 
fettertOnpe is weed three times; algo in Gal. i.6; ἀϑεγεῖ», Hebrews 
Doe Paul nix times ; ἀθέτησις, Hebrews twice; γοββθενεῖν, Hebrewa twice, 

Dexia in Rom. ix, 45) ἐπέϑεσιρ, Hebrews once, Pant'twice 5 πέδαις, 
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Hebrews once, Paul six times; drort9yyx, Hebrews once, Paul four times, 
Can the position of Schulz be supported, when the result of investigation 
turns out thus? . 

(29.) ““ Τελειοῦν, to bring to perfection, to advance to the highest 
mark, is a favourite expression of our epistle.” p. 154. 

It is employed in ii. 10; v. 9; vil. 28; xii. 23; but in a diferent 
acceptation in vii. 19; ix.9; x. 1.14; xi. 40; perhaps the last instance 
belongs to the other category. To the former alleged peculiar sense of 
τελειόω, Paul is no stranger, Phil. iii. 12; comp. 2 Cor. xii. 9. Other 
Hellenists, also, employ it in the same manner; Luke xiii. 32. The 
derivate forms, τελείωσις and τελειότης, vil. 11, xii. 2, occur once ee in 
this epistle. Τελείωσις, also, in Luke i. 45. 

(30.) ‘* Kpairrwy is employed frequently, by our author, in a sense 
altogether peculiar, viz. in the sense of more excelient.” p. 154. 

In the same sense Paul -uses it, 1 Cor, xii. 3] ; ἃ sense, moreover, 
which is common to classic and Hellenistic usage. 

(31.) “ Αἰώνιος is unusually frequent; 6. g. αἰώνιος joined with ewrn- 
ρία---κρίμα---πγεῦμα---λύτρωσις---κληρονομία---διαϑήκῃ, το." p. 154, 

But Paul uses αἰώνιος ζωὴ---χρόνος---Θεὸς----βάροι---αἰώνια βλεπόμενα--- 
αἰώνιος ὄλεϑρος---παράκλησις---κράτος----δόξη. Paul uses the word twenty- 
four times; our epistle only siz. 

(32.) * Ζωὴ and ἐξῆν are used very frequently by our author, to denote 
perpetuity, lasting continuance.” p. 155. 

So they are by Paul; e.g. Rom. ix. 26. 2 Cor. iii. 3; Vie 16, 
1 Phess. i. 9. 1 Tim, ini, 15; iv. 10; and this sense is frequent in the 
New Testament. 

(33.) “ The frequent use of πᾶς in the singular, in our epistle, is 
striking.” p. 155, 

Our epistle makes ten pages in the edition of the New Testament 
lying before me; and I find πἄς, in the singular, sixteen times in it, i. ὁ, 
on an average, about once and a half to-each page. The epistle to the 
Ephesians makes four and a half pages, and I find the same σᾶς in it 
twenty-three times, i. 6. on an average more than five times to each page. 
βο much for the strikengly frequent use of πᾶς in our epistle! 

(34.) “ The words ὅϑεν, χωρὶς, ἐάνκερ, and ἀδύνατον, are unusually 
frequent in our Epistle. "p15. | 

, Odey ia not used in the acknowledged epistles of Paul, (see, fn respect 
to ὅμαξ λεγόμενα, ‘999 ἢ but in the New Teatament it is common. Χωρὶς 
Paul uses fifteen timed. Ἑῤνκοὶ in peculiar ta Hebrews, and otcpts 
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thrice. ‘Adévaroy is employed four times in our epistle, twice by Paul, 
and four times by the other writers of the New Testament. 

(35.) * Compounds of words with eb, are favourite forms with our 
author.” p. 155. 

The following results will show how far this is well founded. Εὔϑετος 
accurs in Hebrews once ; ebSirnc, once; ebdpesov, Hebrews 1, Paul 8; 
εὑαρετέω, Hebrews 3; ebapesiic, Hebrews 1; εὐλάβεια, Hebrews 2; εὐλα- 
βέομαι, Hebrews 1; ebrota, Hebrews 1; εὐπερίτατος, Hebrews 1; εὐλογία, 
Hebrews 2, Paul 9; εὐλογεῖν, Hebrews 6, Paul 8; εὕκαιρος, Hebrews 1 ; 
εὑδοκεῖν, Hebrews 3, Paul 11. 

On the other hand, compare the compounds of this sort in Paul, which 
do not occur in our epistle ; viz. εὐγενὴς, εὐαγγέλιον», εὐαγγελιτεὴς, εὑδοκία, 
εὑεργεσία, εὐθέως, εὐκαιρέω, εὐκαίρως, εὐλογητὸς, εὕνοια, εὑμετάδοτος, ebo- 
δοῦμαι, εὐπρόσδεκτος, εὑπρόσεδρος, εὑπροσωπέω, εὐσέβεια, εὑσεβεῖν, εὐσεβῶς, 
εὔσημος, εὔσπλαγχνος, εὐσχημόνως, εὐσχημόνη, εὐσχήμων, εὐτραπελία, εὐφη- 
μιὰ, εὔφημος, εὐφραίνω, εὐχαριτέω, εὐχάριτία, εὐχάριτος, εὔχρητος, εὐψνχέω, 
εὐωδία. Gan there be any foundation, now, for the assertion of Schulz ? 

(36.) ‘Compounds with ava are unysually frequent, in our author.” 
p- 156. 

The fact stands thus. Once only are ἀναδέχομαι, ἀναθεωρέω, ἀνακαι- 
vilw, dvayw, ἀνακάμπτω, ἀναλογίζομαι, ἀναταυρόω, ἀνατέλλω, used in our 
epistle. ᾿Αναφέρω is employed four times. In Paul, on the other hand, 
we find, ἀναβαίνω 7, ἀναγγέλλω 2, ἀναγινώσκω 8, ἀνάγνωσις 2, ἀνάχω 1, 
ἀναζάω 2, ἀναζωπυρέω 1, ἀναθάλλω 1, ἀνάθεμα ὅ, ἀνακαίνωσις 2 ἀνακαι- 
vow 1, ἀνακαλύπτω 2, ἀνακεφαλαίομαι 2, ἀνακόπτω 2, ἀνακρίνω 10, ἀνα- 
λαμβάνω 4, ἀνάλυσις 1, ἀναλύω 1, ἀναλίσκω 1, ἀναλογία 1, ἀναμένω 1, 
ἀνανεόω 1, ἀνανήφω 1; ἀναξίος 1, ἀναξίως 2, ἀναπαύω 4, ἀναπέμπω 1, 
ἀναπολόγητος 2, ἀναπληρόω 5, ἀνατατόω 1, ἀνατίθημι 1, ἀνατρέπω 2, 
ἀναψύχω 1; all of which are wanting in the epistle to the Hebrews. 
Is there any want of frequency, in compounds of this sort, in the writings 
of Paul? Rather, is there not even a want of frequency, with Tepes to 
words of this class, in our epistle ? 

(37.) «Good periods, with comparisons by ἜΤΕΣΙ" with εἰ 
γὰρ---πῶς δέ, with καθὼς, &c. are not so frequent in Paul's writings as 
here.” p. [56. 

fn what other epistle has Paul had so frequent decasion for com- 


ἡ (38.) “ Σωτηρία, in the sense of Christicn happiness, is peculiar to 
‘bur epistle. ᾿Αντιλογία is also peculiar.” Ὁ. 156. 
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(a) Our epistle does not lmit the word σωτηρία to such a sense. It is 
employed i in its usual acceptation, in ii, 10; xi. 7; and probably in v. 9; 
vi. 9; ix. 28. On the other hand, Paul uses σωτηρία for Christian 
happiness, Rom. x. 1. 10; xi.11. Eph. i. 13; 1 Thess. v. 8,9. 2 Thess. 
ii. 18. 2 Tim. it, 15. 

(b) As to ἀντιλογία, it is not found, it is true,~in Paul's acknow- 
ledged epistles; but it is in Jude, yer. 11; and the verb, ἀντιλέγω, is 
in Rom. x, 21. Tit. i. 9; ii. 9. 

(39.) ““ Maprupety and μαρτυρεῖσθαι, in the sense of bearing honorary 
testimony, are peculiar to our epistle.” p. 156. 

They are not. See Rom. x. 2; 1 Tim. v. 10; and often in the Gospels, 
as may be seen in any of the New Testament lexicons. 

(40.) ‘‘The following habitual expressions, so often employed by 
Paul, are wanting in our cpistle: viz. ab θέλω ὑμᾶς ἀγνοεῖν---θέλω ὑμᾶς 
εἰδεναι---τοῦτο δὲ φημι--- γνωρίζω (γνωρίζομεν) δὲ ὑμῖν---οἷδα γὰρ---οἰδαμεν 
δὲ, &e.——yu donee fe ὑμᾶς βούλομαι---τὶ οὖν ἐροῦμεν----ἀλλ' ἐρεῖ τις--- ἐρεῖς 
οὖν μοι---ἣ ἀγνοεῖτε---μὴ γένοιτο---τὶ οὗὖν---τὶ yap—dpa οὖν---μενοῦνγε." 
Ρ. 157, seq. 

If the want of these forms of expression in our epistle proves it to be 
spuiious, then the sume argument must prove a great part of Paul’s 
epistles to be so. E. g. ob ϑέλω ὑμᾶς ἀγνοεῖν is not in Galatians, Phi- 
hppians, Colossians, 2 Thessalonians, 1 Timothy, 2 Timothy, Titus, 
Philemon. Favourite as Schulz represents this phrase to be, it is found 
only in Romans twice, 1 Corinthians twice; and in 2 Corinthians, οὗ yap 
θέλομεν ὑμᾶς ἀγνοεῖν once. 

Θέλω δὲ ὑμᾶς εἰδέναι is once in 1 Cor. xi. 3, and wanting in all the 
other Pauline epistles ; an expression, theiefore, singularly favourite. 

Τοῦτο δὲ φημε is in 1 Corinthians twice, and wanting in all the rest of 
Paul’s works. : ᾿ 
» Γνωρίζω (γνωρέξομεν) δὲ ὑμῖν, Paul uses four times. The verb,is em- 
ployed some twenty times, in all his epistles, Li not in the formula 
mentioned by Schulz. 

Olda, οἴδαμεν, dc. is used often by Paul, indeed unusually so; in our 
epistle less frequently. In x. 30 we have οἴδαμεν, and five other cases of 
derivatives from εἴδω or eldéw occur. : 

Τινώσκειν δὲ ὑμᾶς βούλομαι, occurs only in Phil. i. 12. 

Τὶ οὖν ἐροῦμεν, in Romans aix times, and no where else. Which then 
is epurioys, the epistle tq the Romans, or all the others ἢ ᾿ 

Ἐρεῖς οὖν i only twice, Rom. ix. 19; xi. 19, 
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_"Epei rig, only once, 1 Cor. xv. 87. 

ἫἪ ἀγνοεῖτε, only twice, Rom. vi. 3. vii. 1. 

Μὴ γένοιτο, only in Galatians and Romans. ‘ 

Ti γάρ, not in Galatians, Ephesians, Colossians, first Thessaloniana 
second Thessalonians, first Timothy, second Timothy, Titus. 

Τὶ ody, not in any of Paul’s epistles, se Romans, first Corinthians 
and Galatians. 

“Apa οὖν, only in the epistle to the Being Galatians once, Ephesians 
once, first Thessalonians once, second Tessalonians once. “Apa is used 
by our author too, iv. 8; xii. 8. 

Μενοῦνγε, in Romans, Philippians ; but no where sis in Paul's 
epistles. 

Certain is it, then, that the same argument which would prove the 
spuriousness of our epistle, would also prove the spuriousness of more or 
less of Paul’s acknowledged epistles; for there is not a single phrase‘ 
mentioned by Schulz, in all his list of ““ favourite expressions often 
repeated by Paul,” which is not wanting in more or less of his acknow- 
ledged epistles. The words οἶδα, οἴδαμεν, &c. only, are to be expected. 
Many of these favouritisms we see, too, upon examination, turn out 
to belong only to some single epistle; e.g. θέλω δὲ ὑμᾶς εἰδέναι, 
τοῦτο δὲ φημι, γινώσκειν δὲ ὑμᾶς βούλομαι, τὶ οὖν ἐροῦμεν, ἐρεῖς οὖν 
pot, ἐρεῖ rig, and ἢ ἀγνοεῖτε. It is difficult to conceiye how a man of 
Schulz’s intelligence could willingly risk the hazard of such arguments 
as these. 

I have omitted no argument of a philological nature, which Dr. Schulz 
has brought forward, excepting a few ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, of which I shall 
hereafter take notice. If the reader hesitates in regard to the sufficiency 
of some parts of the answers to Schulz, which I have laid before him, I 
request him to suspend his decision, until he shall have read through the 
sequel,; in which the general method of argument used by Schulz and 
Seyffarth, will be the subject of further observation. Before I preceed 
to this, however, the ‘allegations of Seyffarth, (in cases wherein they 
differ from those of Schulz, and from those made by Bertholdt and 
others, which have already been examined,) must be considered. [ do 
rot nim at writing a regular review of Seyffarth’s whole book; but 
mietely to pass in review such arguments of his, as have not already been 
examined, omitting only those, on which it cannot well te satire that 
be placed any important reliance. . 
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§ 28. Oljections of Seyfarth examined. 


I shall first examine the objections drawn from the alleged “ pecn- 
liarity of the matters treated of” in our epistle. 

(1.) “* Paol concerns himself only with those charches he himself 
established. He was not the founder of any church porely Hebrew. 
The person who, in our epistle, addresses the Hebrews, must have sus- 
tained a relation to them very différent from that which Paul sustained.” 
ἢ 47, 

Is any thing plainer, however, through the whole epistle, than the fact, 
that the writer of it was not a founder or bishop of the church whom he 
addresses? Not a hint of either of these relations is discoverable. The 
circumstances, then, agree altogether with the condition of Paul, yho 
did not found, or preside oyer, the Hebrew charches. 

But the assumption, that Paul never concerned himself with any 
churches of which he was not himself the founder, is manifestly errone- 
ous. Did not this apostle write his epistle to the Romans, before he 
ever saw Rome? Sce Rom. i. 13. xv. 24. Are not the expressions, in this 
epistle, as affectionate and as authoritative, to say the least, as in the 
epistle to the Hebrews? Paul, surely, had ἃ very deep sympathy and 
tender ‘concern for his Jewish brethren. See Rom. ix. 1, seq. x. 1, seq. 
xi. 1, seq. Compare, for expressions of kindness, Heb. vi. 10, seq. 
x. 32 seq., in particular v. 34, if the reading δεσμοῖς pov be adopted; 
and Titmann, in his recent edition of the New Testament, has adopted it. 

(2,) * Paul no where tieats formally of the dignity of Jesus; nor does 
he any where employ such arguments as our epistle exhibits, against 
defection from Christianity.” p. 104. 

Paul no where else treats of the resurrection, in such ἃ manner as the 
1 Cor. xv. dées; nor of many other subjects, discussed in that epistle ; 
does it follow, that Paul did not write the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
because it has these peculiarities? Besides, the fact is not correctly 
stated by Seyffarth. Surely Rom. ix. 5. Eph. i. 20—23. Phil. ii. 6—11- 
Col. +. 13—19, contain something about the dignity of Christ; not to 
mention many other passages. Thet the apostle has no where, except in 
our epistle, entered into ἃ formal comparison of Christ with others, is 
true; but it is enough to say, that ao where else did the occasion 
demand it. 

- (8) “ Pant every where inveighs against Jewich opinions; urges . 
justification χωρὶς ἔργων νόμου, and ἐκ wleewe; dwells on the glorious 
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advent of the Messiah; and urges the equal mght of the Gentiles to the 
blessings of the Christian religion. Not a word of all this, in the epistle 
tothe Hebrews.” p. 105. 

.Aud where is there any thing of all this, in the first epistle to the 
Corinthians? Must a writer always speak of the very same subjects, and 
in the same way? And if he does not, but speaks pro re nata, is it any 
just ground of suspicion, that such of his letters as are not exactly lke 
certain other ones, cannot be genuine ? 

; (4.) ‘ It is wonderful, that our epistle should represent the devil as 
the cause of death, n. 14; Paul knows nothing of such a cause, see 
2 Tim. i. 10. 1 Cor. xv. 65.” p. 106. 

This olyection is built on an exegesis of Heb. 1i. 14, which cannot be 
supported; see the Commentary on this passage. But if the exegesis 
were correct, it would not follow, that the apostle might not, in one 
passage, express a sentiment which he has no where else expressed. See, 
for example, 1 Cor. xv. 22—28. After all, it 1s not true, that Paul does 
not recognise Satan as the author of the condemning sentence whch 
Adam incurred; see 1 Tim, it. 13, 14. 2 Cor, xi. 3, camp. with Rom. v. 
12, seq. 

(5.) * Paul, when he writes to any church, enters into a particular 
consideration of ull their wants, and woes, and dangers; e.g. in his 
epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians.” p. 107, seq. 

And does Paul any where show a deeper sympathy for those whom he 
addresses, than the writer of our epistle exhibits? Must every epistle 
which a man wnites, be de omni sctbilz, or de omni re possiiils? As 
Paul was not bishop of the church whom he addresses in our epistle, it 
was not to be expected that he would use the same degree of freedom, in 
all respects, which he uses in some others of his epistles. Particularly, 
may we well suppose, that he would be sparihg in lucalities and person- 
alities, if his epistle was designed to be encycl:cal; as we have good. 
reason to believe it was. . “ 

(6.) ““Ουζν epistle every where urges to τελειότητα ; not so Paul. 
With our author, too, the .sonship of Christ is the great τελειότης of 
religion; not so in Paul, See 1 Cor. iti. 11, where it is reckoned as 
the foundation. Where too has Paul compared Christ to the angels?” 

110. 1 ᾿ 
᾿ πα Paul does not urge forward those whom he addresses, to ἃ higher 
degree pf Christian knowledge and virtue, is an allegation which I 
believe to be navel, and which needa to be met only when something is 


ωδε ἡ 
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brought forward to substantiate it, As to the doctrine of Christ's Son- 
ship being reckoned as the foundation of Christianity, I find nothing of 
it in 1 Cor. iii. 11, where Christ, in his medietorial person or character 
simply, is represented. That Paul's acknowledged epistles have not run 
a paralle) between Christ and the angels, is trae enough; but how are we 
to show that Paul never could do this in one epistle, because he has not 
done it in another ? 

(7.) “ There is more pure and continuaus argument in our epistle, 
than in those of Paul.” 

There is more pure and continuous argument in the epistle to the 
Romans, than there is in the epistles to,the Ephesians, Philippians, Co- 
lossians, and Thessalonians ;* but is this any proof, that Paul did not 
write the latter epistles? And must the tenor of all the epistles which 
any man writes, however diverse the occasion and the subject may be, 
elways be one and the same ? 

(8) “ Paul cites the Old Testament with great freedom, at one time 
following the Septuagint, and at another the Hebrew. Our autho 
keeps close to the Septuagint.” 

The case is too strongly stated. It is not exactly gorrect, in either 
reapect. But if it were, it does not follow, that in writing to those who 
had the Greek Scriptures in their own hands, and were habitually con- 
versant with them, Paul would not keep closer than usual to the words 
of the ancient oracles. It is altogether natural that he should do so. 


1, Objections diawn from peculiar phrases. 


(9.) “ The following phrases are sui gexeris, and maxime peculiares, 
in our epistle; viz. διαφορώτερον ὄνομα κληρονομεῖν, εἶναι εἰς πατέρα, δόξῃ orepa- 
γοῦν, πεποιθότα εἶναι, ἀρχὴν λαμβάνειν λαλήσαι, ἀρχιερεὺς τῆς ὁμολογίας, μαρτύριον 
τῶν λελαλημένων, παῤῥησία φῆς ἐλπίδος, στοιχεῖα τῆς ἀρχῆς τῶν λόγων τοῦ Θεοῦ, 
διϊκνεῖσθαι ἄχρι μερισμοῦ ψυχῆρ τε καὶ πνεύματος, προσίρχεσθαι θρόνῳ ydpirog, &. 
ἀνθρώπων λαμβάνεσθαι, περικεῖσθαι ἁμαρτίαν, ἀφιέναι τὸν τῆς ἀρχῆς λόγον, καὶ ἱ 
τὴν τελειότητα φέρεσθαι, γεύσασθαι δωρεᾶς ἐπουρανίου, μιμηταὶ τῶν διὰ πίσνεωρ 
κληρονομοῦντων, ἄγκυρα ἐλπίδος, προκειμένη ἐλπὶς, ἱερεὺρ εἰς τὸ διηνεκίρ, ἐντολὴ 
ἀποδικατοῦν, μετατιθεμένη ἱερωσύνη, ζωὴ ἀκατάλυτος, κεχωρισμένος ἀπὸ τῶν 
ἁμαρτωλῶν, δικαιώματα λατρείας, περικεκαλνμμένας χρυσίψ, στάσιν ἔχειν, παύεσθαι 
φρυσφερομένην, διδαχαὶ ξέναι, and θυσία αἰνίσεωρ," p. 83. e 

Admitting, now, that the same phraseology cannot be found in Paul’s 
epistles ; is not the Greek of these phrases classic or Hellenistic? Is it 
not such aa ἃ writer might choose, without any uncommon peculiarities 7 
But without insidting on this, 1 have only to remark, at present, that the 
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same kitd of dfgumept which Seyffarth adduces, if it be valid, wilt 
prove any one of Paul's epistles to be spurious, with equal force. 1 
nrust'teler the render, for the illustration and proof of this, to § 29 in the 


pequel. . . 
IE, Objections from the peculiar forms and juncture of words, in our epistle, 


ΠΣ (10.) “ Our author makes a peculiarly frequent use of cothposite 

“words. His epistle contains five hundred and thirty-four words of this 
sort; while Paul, in his epistle to the Romans, uses only four hundred 
and seventy-eight.” p. 91. 

Without following on, in the steps of Seyffarth, to examine whether 
his enumerttion is correct, I take it as he’has presented it. I open my 
New Testament at the epistle to the Colossians accidentally, and proceed 
to count the composite words; which amount, if I have made no mistakes, 
to one hundred and seventy-eight; the number of pages is three. The 
epistle, then, averages fifty-nine composite words to a page. The epistle 
to the Hebrews occupies ten pages, and has, according to Seyffarth, five 
hundred and thirty-four composite words, i.e. on an averege, fifty-three 
toa page. If it is spurious for this reason, a fortiori the epistle to the 
Colossians must be counted spurious also. 

(11.) “* Our author is partial to the use of participles, and of the 
genitive absolute. He employs eighty-four active participlea, and one 
hundred and seven passive and middle enes, and seven cases of the geni- 
tive absolute; while in the epistle to the Romans, there are only ninety 
active participles, and forty-two-paasive, and no eases of the genitive 
absolute.” p. 81. 

Allowing the enumeration of Seyffarth to be correct, the average 
number of perticiples, on each page, will be for Hebrews, nineteen; for 
Romans, ten. Put now this principle to the fest, in some other epistles. 

Bir 1 have rightly counted, the epistle to the Colossians has active parti- 
ciples thirty-four, passive forty, pages three, gverage number of par- 
titiples ‘to ἃ page, twenty-four. Ephesians has active participles sixty, 
passive twenty-four, pages four and a δ), average ta ἃ page, twenty- 
‘thee’ Of course, if our epistle is spurious, becuuse it employs 80 many 
as nineteen participles to each page, then these epistles must be spuri- 
olty; which employ twenty-three or twenty-four to a page. 

And os to the genitive absolute, the second Corinthians {which has 
attive' pirtiiptes nidety-seven, passive seventy-seven, pages nine, ave- 
‘vied €6 ὁ Pat, hindteen, the sume-as in-our spistle;) has the ganities 
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absolute, three times. Can any thing be mere inconclusive, now, than 
auch a species of reasoning ἢ ° 

(12.) “‘ Our author has peculiar junctures of words; 6. g. ἔσχατον 
ἡμέρων, τὸ ἀμετάθετον τῆς βονλῆς, κοινωνέω with the genitive, διαφορῴτερος 
παρὰ, ῥῆσαι πρὰς teva, ἀνάστασις τῶν νεκρῶν, παθήματα θανάτον, ἀγαγεῖν 
tic δόξαν, κρατῆσαι with the accusativa, εὐαγψελέζω with the accusative, 
ἀδύνατον with the infinitive after it, αὐ πράτερον ἡμέραι, καταβάλλειν Aeyi- 
day.” p. 81, 

Some of these phrases are Pauline: 6. g. ἀνάστασις. νεκρῶν, Rom 1. 4; 
xv. 12. 21. 24. Phil. iii. 11. So εὐαγγελίζω with the accusative, Rom. 
x. & big. 2 Cor. xi, 7, Gal. 9. In regard to the others, if they prove 
any thing, they will prove too much; for the same kind of argument 
would show, (as we shall hereafter see,) that the first epistle to the Corin- 
thiana is spurious. The phrases in question gre all either classic or 
Alexandrine Greek; and how can it be shown, then, that it was either 
impossible-or improbable that Paul should employ them ? 


ITT. Objections drawn from the use of words employed, in our epistle, in 9 sense 
different froma that which Paul attaches to them. . 


(13.) « Υἱὸς Θεοῦ, in our epistle, designates the higher nature of Christ, 
and not the Messiah simply. In Paul, it has the latter sense.” p. 60, seq. 

Paul also yses it in the former sense, in Rom. i. 3, 4; viii. 3. 32, and 
probably in 2 Cor. i. 19. In our epistle, it is used in the sense, alleged 
by Seyffarth to be the exclusive one, only in i. 2, and perhaps vii. 3, In 
other cases, it is employed in the usual sense of Messiah; viz. in 
i. Sbis. 8; iv. 143 v. 5. 8; vi. Gy vii. 28; x. 20. 

(14.) ““ Κληρονόμος lord, possessor, is peculiar to our epistle.” p. 63, 

Not so. In Rom. iv. 13, 14; viii. 1%. Gal. iti, 295 iv. 7. Tit. iii, 7 
it is used in the same way. Indeed, the usage of κληρονόμορ, in this sense, 
is Pauline, instead of anti-pauline, 

(15.) “ Our author uses ὑπόστασις in the sense of fundamentum, Heb. 
i. 3; Paul no where employs it in such a sense.” p, 66. 

In Heb. i. 3, ὑπύστασις is unique. In iii. 14. 1. ὑπάστασιο means 
confidence ; so in Paul, 2 Cor. ix. 4. xi, 17. ‘ 

416.) “ "Ἔργον, in the sense of béneficenes, Heb. vi, "10, is peculiar 
to our epiatle.” p. 76. 

The meaning ‘attributed to ἔργον hare, is deduced merely from the 
context, vis. fom dydeqe which follews it. The sense of ἔργον itself, 
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here does not differ fronethat which it has in Eph. ii. 10. Col. i. 10. 
Tit. ii. 14; specially 2 Cor. ix. 8. 1 Tim. vi. 18. So also in Matt. 
xxvi. 10. Acts ix. 36. 

(17.) ““Πηλίκας in our epistle, vii. 4, means quam insignis, how dis- 
tinguished ; Paul applies it only to magnitude, Gal. vi. 11.” p. 77. 

These two instances are the only ones, in which πηλίκος occurs in 
the New Testament. Πηλίκος properly signifies, of what magnitude, 
It may be applied either in a physical or moral sense. In Gal. vi. 11, 
it is applied in the former sense, (so also in the Septuagint, Zach. ii. 2.) 
in Heb. vii. 4. it is used in the latter sense; at least, it designates 
greatness of rank or conditeon. Can any thing be more natural than 
the derivation of this secondary sense of the word, in such a case 
from the primary one ? 

(18.) “ Οἴκος, Heb. viii. 8. 10, is used in the sense of ¢ota gens, 
Paul does not employ it in this sense.” p. 77. 

It is sufficient to reply, that both of these instances are not our 
author’s own words; they are quotations from the Septuagint. As 
to the writer's own use of οἴκος, he employs it in the usual sense, viz. 
household. See Heb. iii. 2—6; x. 2]; xi. 7, and comp. 1 Cor. i. 16; 
1 Tim. ini. 4, δ. 12. 15; v. 4. 2 Tim. i. 16. iv. 19, &c. also Acts vii. 
10; x. 2, &e. 

(19.) ““᾿Εκισυναγωγὴ is peculiar to our‘epistle,” p. 77. 

It is employed but once, Heb. x. 25. Only once more is it found 
in all the New Testament, and that is in 2 Thess. ii. 1, in a sense like 
that in Heb. x. 25. If any thing can be fairly deduced from this, it 
is in favour of the Pauline origin of our epistle. 

(20.) ““ Κοσμικὸν, in the sense of exornatum, Heb. ix. 1, is peculiar. 
Paul uses κόσμιος and xexoopnpévoc.” p. 78. 

The exegesis of this word is mamifestly erroncous. See Heb. 1x. 
11, 24; xii. 22. Rev. xxi. 2. 

(21.) ““ Περικαλύπτω is used, Heb. ix. 4, to express the covering of 
vessels; in Tim. ii. 9, for the veiling of women,” p. 79. 

Περικαλύπτω ig not used in 1 Tim. ii. 9, nor any where in Paul’s 
acknowledged epistles. It is used only in Mark xiv. 66, Luke xxii, 64; 
atid there, in the same sense as in Heb. ix. 4. 

(22.) * Συνείδησις is used, in our epistle, in the sense of animys, 
mens ; by Paul, in the sense of conscience.” p. 79. 

ἡ Sq is it used in the sense of conscience, too, by our author, in xiii. 
48, and probably x. 22. In x. 2, it means consciousness, Only. in 
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Heb. ix. 9. 14, has it the sense of mens, animus; which also it seems 
to have in 2 Cor. v. 11. 

(23.) ““Αναιρέω is used in the sense of ee Heb. x. 9; Paul 
uses xarapyéw.’ p. 80. ; 

᾿Ανᾳιρέω is used but once; and then in a sense which is common 
in the Septuagint and in classic authors. Karapyéw is also employed 
by our author, Heb. ii. 14, and in the same sense in which Paul employs 
it; which sense is exclusively Pauline. Comp, Luke xiii. 7. 

In regard to the words αἰὼν, τάξιρ, and ἡγούμενοι, on which Seyffarth 
also charges peculiarity of signification, in our epistle, they have been 
already examined above. See pp 157. 158. 194. 


IV. “Amat λεγόμενα of our Epistle. 


Nearly one half of Seyffaith’s Essay is occupied with reckoning up 
words of this class, 88. 16—28. It is singular, that he should bring into 
thif computation words that occur in the quotations made from the Sep- 
tuagint; 6. g. ἐλέσσειν, παραπικρασμὸς, προσόχθιξω, τροχιὰ, ὄρθος, &c.; as 
if these were chargeable, as peculiarities, upon the idiom of our epistle. 
Yet such is the ardour with which arguments of this nature have been 
urged by him, Schulz, and others, that the bounds of sober reflection are 
not unfrequently overleaped, and objections undistinguishingly pressed 
into service, by these wiiters. 

I subjoin a catalogue ofthese ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, because I wish to put the 
reader in possession of all that is adduced to overthrow the Pauline 
origin of our epistle. The force of the argument, I shall examine in a 
‘subsequent section. 

T remark here only, that I find, by actual examination, this whole class 
of so-called ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, almost without exception, are words both of 
classical and of Septuagint or Alexandrine usage. The employment, 
therefore, of words belonging to both these kinds of Greek, can mark 
nothing very peculiar in the style or choice of words adopted by our 
author. The instances alleged by Seyffarth are the following; viz. 


Chap, I. Πολυμερῶς καὶ rodurpéxwc, ἀπαύγασμα, χαρακτὴρ, μεγαλωσύνη, ἑλίσ- 
σειν." IT. Παραῤῥνυεῖν, μισθαποδοσία, συνεπιμαρτυρέω, βραχὺ, παραπλησίως, ἱλάσ- 
κεσθαι. III. Méroxoc, θιράπων, παραπικρασμὸς," προσοχϑίζω. IV, Ὑπόδειγμα, 
ἀφανὴς, τραχηλίζω, βοήθεια, εὔκαιρος. V. Μενριοπαθεῖν, ἱκετηρίαι, αἴτιος, προσα- 
γορευθεὶς, νωθρὸς, αἰσθητήρια, ἕξις. VI. Wapaduyparife, βοτἄνη, ἐπιτυγχάνω 

governing the genitive, ἀντιλογία, ἀμετάθετορ, VI. οπὴ, ἀπάτωρ, ἀμήτωρ, ἁγενεα- 
XByyroc, ἀφωμοιωμέϑοβ, διηνεκὰρ, ἀκροθίνια, πατριάρχηεγ ἱερατεῖα, συναντάμ, 
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ἀρίγησιο, ἀσᾳρόβητηξι πρυτελὶς, ἐμίαντας, VIET: “Bagi, δῶρα, dvogipm, xoumey 
elie, νομοθετεῖν. διατίθεμαι, ἵλεως εἶναι," παλαιρῦν, ἀφαγιάμορ. TX. ᾿Βγεαινίξομφι, 
ῥαντέξζωι alparanyvela, ἀντίτνπος, συντίλεια εῶν αἰώνων. X. ᾿Ανάτερον, πρόσφατον 
ἀκλενῆο, φαροξυσμὸς, ἑκουσίως, φόβερος, ἐνυβρίζειν, ἄθλησιρ, θεατρίζειν, ὀνειδισμὸς, 
χρονίξεῖν. XI Edbapcorsiv, ἄστρα, ἀναρίθμητος, παρεπίδημος, τρίμηνον, ἀστεῖος, 
διάναγμα, συγκακονχεῖν, κατάσκοπος, παρεμβόλη, τυμπανίζειν, καταγωνίξεσθαι, 
μελώπη, δίρμα, προβλίπομαι. ΧΙ, Τοιγαροῦν, νέφος, ἀφορῶντες, ἀναλογίξομμε, 
μέμνων, ἀντικαθιστᾶναι, ἰκλανθάνεεν, ὀλεγωρεῖν, νόθος, wapsvac, τροχιὰ, ἢ ὄρθος," 
ἐναχλεῖν, πρωτοτοκία, μετόπειγα, ψηλαφᾶν, γνόῤορ, διαστέλλομαι, φαντασίᾳ, ἔντρομθο, 
δεῥοβος, πανήγοριρ, σείῳ, ἀσάλευτος, καταναλίσκω, XIII. Βοηθὸς, ἡγούμενος, 
ἀναθεωρίῳ, ἔὐποιξα, ἀλναιτελὴρ, 


The whole number is one hundred and eighfeen; from which are to 
be substracted those six marked with an asterisk, aa they are quoted from 
the Septuagint, and belong not to our author. The amount then of 
Axqt λεγόμενα is one hundred ahd twelve. And they are collected, ta, 
with an unsparing hand; e.g. ἀπάτωρ, ἀμήτωρ, ἀγενεαλόγητος, τρίμηγον, 
ἔντρομος, ἔκφοβος, and many other words like these, where it is difficult 
to see how the author of our epistle could avoid choosing the very terms 
which he has employed, if we consult the connexion in which they stand. 

This list appeara, indeed, quite large and formidable to any one, who 
has not put to the test the principle of reasoning to which it must appeal, 
if any weight be allowed τὲ in the scale of evidence against our epistle. 
Thet principle I hall bring to the test, by subyecting-one of Paul's 
acknowledged epistles to an examination, in the same way, and on the 
same grounds, which Seyfarth, Schulz, and others, have thought proper 
to adopt in the examination of our epistle. . 


§ 29. Objections made against the genuineness of our Epistle, com- 
pared with those which muy be mads against the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians. 


It often struck me, while engaged in the toilsoma and jyotracted 
labour of examining the preeéding objections made agninat the Panline 
origin of our epistle, by Schulz and Sepfarth, that the only just method 
of weighing the whole force of the argitments, which they deduce fiom 
peculiazities of phrasedlogy and the clioice of words by our authot, 
woudl de, ἴο carry the same principles of reasoning aléng with ts, to the 
iggenination jars ὀμπιν leah δά patina iy 
feat ὁ list, of exprossigns ung words, Ba ah eho 

iin of Pant, might got be forind Ah pig $0 Fn Hae 
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This task, so far as I know, has never yet been performed by any critic. 
And yet, such an experiment seems to be obvious and necessary, in order 
that we may judge, with any confidence, in regard to the alleged singu- 
larities of our epistle. 1 have gone through with the appalling labour of 
performing such a work; and I shall now present the reader with the 
results of this undertaking. 

In making choice of an epistle among the acknowledged writings of 
Paul, I found some difficulty. I chose, at last, the first epistle to the 
Corinthians; because, like that to the Hebrews, it presents several 
topics that are peculiar to itself. In this respect it has more resem- 
blance to our epistle, than any other of Paul’s acknowledged Ictters. 
Consequently, a comparison of its peculiarities of phrase and dicticn, 
with the other epistles of Paul, would be more like a comparison of our 
epistle with thesc, and would be more just, than a similar compatison of 


any other cf Paul’s epistles. 

I divide the peculiarities of the first epistle to the Corinthians, into 
two great classes. 
I. Phraseology peculiar to this Epistle, and found no where in the other acknowledged 

writings of Paul. 

1Cor. i. 1 ᾿Ἡγιασμένοι, as a title of Christians, used no where else by Paul. 
2 ᾿Επικαλούμενοι τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ Κυρίου 1. Χ, as a periphrasis for the idea of Christians. 
5 Ἔν παντὶ ἐπλουτίσθητε ἐν αὐτῷ. 9 Eig κοινωνίαν τοῦ υἱοῦ αὐτοῦ. 10 Παρα- 
καλῶ ὑμᾶς διὰ τοῦ ὀνόματος τοῦ Κυρίου I. X....... Paul says, διὰ I. Χριστοῦ, Rom. 
Xv. 30.--πτὸ αὐτὸ λέγητε, be in τἰπίδον -- κατηρτισμένοι ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ νοὶ 13 Μεμέ- 
ρισται ὁ Χριστὸς : ts Christ divided? ...... Paul uses μερίζω, in the sense of 
impart, 6. g. Rom. xii. 3. 2 Cor, x. 13, 16 Λοιπὸν οὐκ οἶδα, Paul commonly useg 
τὸ λοιπὸν, Eph. vi. 10, Phil. ni. 1; iv. 8, 2 Thess. μι. 1. 17 Σοφίᾳ λόγου, .... 
Paul uses λόγον σοφίας, Col. it, 23.---κενωθῇ ὁ σταυρὸς. 18 Ὁ λόγος ὁ τοῦ σταυροῦ. 
21 Μωρίας τοῦ κηρύγματος. 25 Μωρὸν τοῦ Θεοῦ. 27 Μωρὸν τοῦ κόσμον. 25 
᾿Ασθενὲς τοῦ Θεοῦ. 27 ᾿Ασθενῆ τοῦ κόσμου. 26 Βλέπετε τὴν κλῇσιν--- σοφοὶ κατὰ 
σάρκα---δυνατοὶ, for chose in on elevated station. 30 “Og ἱἰγενήθη ἡμῖν σοφία .... 
δικαιοσύνη τε καὶ ἁγιασμὸς καὶ ἀπολύτρωσις. 

II. 1 Ὑπεροχὴν λόγου.--- τὸ μαρτύριον τοῦ Θεοῦ. 2 Ob γὰρ ἔκρινὰ τι εἰζίναι, 
I determined not to make known. 4 Πειθοὶ σοφίας λόγοι---ἀπόδειξις πνεύματορ καὶ 
δυνάμεως. 5 Σοφίᾳ ἀνθρώπων, human subtlety. 6 Σοφία τοῦ αἰῶνος τούτου, .... 
in 1 Cor. σοφία is used seventeen times, in the epistle to the Romans only once, and 
that in a quotation, Rom. xi. 33. 7 Προώριζεν .... πρὸ τῶν αἰώνων. Β'Αρχοντερ 
τοῦ αἰῶνος τούτου---κύριος τῆς δόξης. 10 ᾿Αποκαλύπτειν διὰ τοῦ πνεύματος--- 
πνεῦμα ἐρευνᾷ ---τὰ βαθῇ τοῦ Θεοῦ. 13 Διδακτοῖς ἀνθρωπίνης δοφίας λόγοις ---διδακ- 
τοῖς πνεύματος ---πνευματικοῖς πνευματικὰ συγκρίνοντες. 14 Ψυχικὸς ἄνθρωπος--- 
πνευματικῶς ἀναεκρίνεται. 

Ῥ 
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‘ 

JIL, 1 Σαρκικοῖς, as applied to persons. 3 Κατὰ ἄνθρωπον περιπατεῖτε. 6 ’Eyw 
igvrevoa, applied to the labour of a religious teacher—'AmodAwe ἐπότισε, Apollos 
supplied with water; applied to the βαπι8--- Θεὸς ηὔξανε, made to increase, (Hiphil of 
the Hebrews,) no where employed in this sense by Paul in his other epistles, nor 
appropniated to designate such a shade of thought. 8 Λήψεγαι κατὰ τὸν ἴδιον κόπον 
eo». Paul says, κατὰ rd ipya,e. g. Rom. ii. 6. 2 Cor. χι. 15. 2 Tim. iv, 14, 
9 Συνεργοὶ Θεοῦ ---Θεοῦ γεώργιον---Θεοῦ οἰκοδομὴ. 10 Σοφὸς ἀρχιτέκτων. 11 Cspé- 
λιον τίθεικα. 12 'Εποικοδομεῖν χρυσὸν, ἄργυρον, κι τιλ. 13 Ἢ ἡμέρα δηλώσει --- 
ἐν πυρὶ ἀποκαλύπτεται---τὸ πῦρ δοκιμάσει. 14 Μισθὸν λαμβάνειν. 15 "Ἔργον 
κατακαίειν --σωθήναι ὡς διὰ πυρὸς. 18 Μωρὸς γίνεσθσι. 21 ᾿Εν ἀνθρώποις 
καυχᾶσθαι. 23 Ὑμεῖς Χριστοῦ, Χριστὸς Θεοῦ, ye are Christ's, Christ is God's. 

IV, 1 Ὑπηρίτης Χριστοῦ---οἰκόνομοε μυστηρίων, 3 Εἰς ἰλαχιστὸν εἶναι --ἡμέρα, 
day of trial, trial. 4 ᾿Πμαυτῷ συνειδεῖν. δ᾽ Πρὸ καιροῦ κρίνειν --- βουλαὶ τῶν καρ- 
διῶν---ἔπαινος γίνεται τινὶ. 6 Meracynparizey εἰς, to transfer figuratively—rd μὴ 
ὑπὲρ ὃ γέγραπται φρονεῖν, not to think of one's self more highly than the Scriptures 
allow; Paul uses παρ᾽ 8.... φρονεῖν in such a case, Rom. xii. 3, and employs 
φρονεῖν ὑπὲρ in the sense of having a regard for, Phil. i. 7; iv. 10..--θυσιοῦν ὑπὲρ 
wees κατὰ. 7 Acaxpivey τενὰ, to make one to differ. 8 Κεκορεσμ'νοι εἶναι -- βασι- 
λεύειν, to be in a happy or prosperous state. 9 'Eoxdroug ἀποδεῖξαι--- θέατρον γέ- 
γνεσθαι. 10 Μωροὶ διὰ Χριστὸν»---φρόνιμοι ἐν Χριστῷ -- ἰσχυροὶ applied to persons— 
ἔνδοξοι in the same manner, 13 Περικαθάρματα τοῦ κόσμου---πάντων περίψημα — 
ἕως ἄρτι. 14 'Εντρέπων, ‘act. voice, putting to shame ; no where else, except with a 
passive meaning. 15 Παιδαγωγοὶ ἐν Χριστῷ--- πατέρες [ἐν Χριστῷ]---ν Xprorg.... 
γεννᾶν. 17 Ὁδοὺς ...... τὰς ἐν Χριστῷ, Christian doctrines. 19 ’Edv ὁ Κύριος 
θελήσῃ. 20 Βασιλεία τοῦ Θεοῦ .... οὐ ev λόγῳ .... ἐν δυνάμει. 21 Ey ῥάβδῳ 
ἐλθεῖν. 

V. 1 Ὅλως ἀκούεται -- γυναῖκα ..... ἔχειν, to cohabit with α woman. 2 Πενθεῖν, 
to be sorrowful; Paul, to make sorrowful, 2 Cor. xii. 21. 3 ᾿Απὼν ἐν σώματι, 
(Paul, ἀπεῖναι ἐν σαρκὶ, Col. ii. δ.)---παρὼν τῷ πνεύματι. 4 Συναχθέντων ὑμῶν, 
καὶ τοῦ ἐμοῦ πνεύματος, is altogether unique, in the shade of idea. 5 Ἑἰΐς ὄλεθρον 
τῆς σαρκὸς, ἵνα τὸ πνεῦμα σωθῇ, is altogether peculiar. 7 ᾿Εκκαθαίρειν . . .. ζύμην --- 
τὸ πάσχα ἡμῶν (Χριστὸς) ἐτύθη, 8 ᾿Ἑορτάζειν ἐν ζύμῃ παλαιᾷ --ζύμη κακίας καὶ 
πονηρίας---ἀζύμοιρ εἰλικρινείας καὶ ἀληθείας. 10 Πόρνοι τοῦ κόσμου τούτου --ἐκ τοῦ 
κόσμου ἐξελθεῖν, to withdraw entirely from converse with men. 12 Τοὺς ἔσω, those 
within the church. ; 

VI. 1 πρᾶγμα ἔχειν, to have ground for a suit at law. Οἱ ἅγιοι τὸν xécpor 
ερινοῦσι -- ἀνάξιοι κριτηρίων. 3 ᾿Αγγέλους κρινοῦμεν, altogether sui generis. 4 
Καθίζεεν, to muke to sit as judges. 5 Πρὸς ἐντροπὴν λέγω, also in xv. 84.---διακρῖναι 
ἀνὰ μέσον. 6 Κρίνεται μετὰ, goes to law with—é&morog, used eleven times in this 
epistle, and not once τῷ Romans, Colossians, Galatians, Ephesians, Thessalonians, 
Philippians, 2 Timothy, 7 Κρίματα, law-suits—dwooreplopat, to suffer one's self to be 
defrauded—drooreptw, to defraud. 9 “Αδικοι, for Heb. oye). Paul uses the 
word but once, and then in the singular number, Rom. iii. 5, and in quite a different 
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wiy. [1 Δικαιωθῆναι ἐν ὀνόματι ᾿Ιησοῦ. 12 Πάντα pos ἔξεστι--- συμφέρει, five times 
in this epistle, and no where else in all of Paul's acknowledged epistles, except twice 
in 2 Οοι.--- ἰξουσιάζεσθαι ὑπὸ τινος. 15 Μίλη Χριστοῦ---πόρνης μέλη. 16 Κολλώ» 
μενος Κυρίῳ ---κολλώμενος τῇ πόρνγι 20 ᾿Αγοράζεσθαι τιμῆς--- οξάζειν ἐν τῷ 
σώματι. 

VIL. 1 Γυναικὸς ἄπτεσθαι, to cohabit with 8 Ἔχειν γυναῖκα to marry ΟἹ pos 
sess awife. 5 "El τὸ αὐτὸ ἦτε, ye may come together. 14 "Αγιάζω, in a sense sui 
generis—dcdOaprog, in a sense peculiar; 80 also ὕγιορ, which follows. 19 ‘H περι» 
τομὴ οὐδὲν .... Paul says, οὔτε περιτομὴ τι ἰσχύει, Gal. v. 6; vi. 15.—% ἀκροβυσ- 
τία οὐδὲν ἐτι---τήρησις ἐντολῶν .... Paul says, ὑπακοὴ πίτεως, Rom. i. 53 xvi. 26; 
or ὑπακοὴ simply, Rom. v. 19; vi. 16; xv. 18; xvi, 19; or he uses ὑπακούω, Rom. 
vi, 12; vi. 17; x. 16, et sepe. 20 Κλήαις, condition tn life, rank ; no where so em. 
ployed by Paul. 21 Μὴ σοι μελέτω, be not solicitous—piddov χρῆσαι, prefer. 25 
᾿Επιταγὴν ἔχειν---ὐἠλεημένος ὑπὸ Κυρίου .... Paul uses ἠλεήθην simply, Rom- 
xi. 30. 2 Cor.1v. 1. 1 Tim. i. 13.16. 26 Καλὸν ἀνθρώπῳ .... Paul uses καλὸν 
simply, in the same sense, e.g. Ram. xiv. 21. Gal. iv, 18. 29 Td λοιπὸν, hereafter, 
Sor the future. 31 Χρᾶσθαι τῷ xédopw—ro σχῆμα τοῦ κόσμου. 32 Μεριμνᾷν τὰ 
τοῦ Κυρίον, 33 Μεριμνᾷν τὰ τοῦ κόσμον .... Paul uses μεριμνᾷν τὰ περὶ. 34 
᾿Αγία εἶναι σώματι καὶ πνεύματι. 35 Πρὸς τὸ συμφέρον, for the profit. 37 ’Avdy= 
env ἔχειν. 40 Δοκεῖν πνεῦμα Θεοῦ ἔχειν, truly unique, in the epistles. 

VILE. 1 Γνῶσιν ἔχειν. 4 Οὐδὲν εἶναι iv κόσμῳ --οὐδεὶς ἕτερος. 6 Ἡμῖν εἷς Θεὸς, 
ὁ πατὴρ, κιτιλ. The whole verse is unique. 7 Συνείδησις, conscientious scruples. 
12 ‘Apuprdvew εἰς, to sin against—rixray συνείδησιν. 13 Βρῶμα σκανδαλίζει 
Paul, διὰ βρώμα λυπεῖσθαι, Rom. xiv. 15. 

IX. 1 Τὸ ἔργον pov .... ἐν Κυρίῳ. 2 "Αλλοῖς .... ὑμῖν .... ἀπόξολορ ose 
Paul uses the gen., ἐθνῶν ἀπόστολος, Rom. xi. 13; ἀπόστολοι ἐκκλησιῶν, 2 Cor. 
viii. 23; ὑμῶν ἁπόστολος, Phil. ii. 25 .-- σφραγὶς τῆς ἀποστολῆς. 5 Τυναῖκα περιά- 
yuv—7, 13 ᾿Εσθίειν ἐκ, to eat of .... Paul uses simply the accusative, 6. ¢. Rom. 
xiv. 2. 2 Thess. ni, 12. 11 Σπείρειν πνευματικὰ -- θερίζειν σαρκικὰ, to have one’s 
temporal wants supplied. 12 ᾿Εξουσία, property. 16 ᾿Ανάγκη .... ἐπίκειταὶ μοι 
«see Paul, ἐξ ἀνάγκης 2 Cor. ix. 7; κατ᾽ ἀνάγκην, Philem. v.14. 17 Οἰκονομίαν 
πιστευθῆναι. 19 Ελεύθερος ἐκ .... Paul uses ἐλεύθερος ἀπὸ Rom. vii. 3. 20 
Kepdalvey, fo win over .... in a different sense, Phil. "1. 8. 22 TivecOa τοῖς πασὶ 
rd πάντα. 24 Βραβεῖον λαμβάνειν. 25 Φθαρτὸς .... ἄφθαρτος στέφανος. 26 
Αἰρα δέρειν. : - 

Χ. 1, 2 The whole of the description presented in these two verses is sui generis, 
and found ‘no where in Paul. 3 Βρῶμα πνευματικὸν---πόμα πνευματικόν. 4 Ivev- 
ματικῆς wirpac—and specially the idea of the whole plirase, πνευματικῆς ἀκολουθού- 
ene πίτραρ. So also ἔπινον ἐκ .... Paul uses πιεῖν (2 aor.) with the accusative, 
Rom. xiv. 21. 11 Τύποι συμβαίνειν .... Paul, τύπος simply, Rom. v. 14; or 
γίνεσθαι τύπος, 1 Thess. i, 7; 1 Tim. iv. 12—rd τέλη τῶν aiwywy ,... Paul, 
ἔσχαται ἡμέραι, 2 Tim, iii, 1. 13 Πειρασμὸς ἀνθρώπινος εἴληφε, singular both as to 
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the verb and adjective, joined with πειρασμὸς. 15 Ὡς φρονίμοις λέγω. 16 ποτή- 
ριον τῆς εὐλογίας --κοινωνία αἵματος --κοινωνία σώματος. 17 Ele ἄρτος .....+ 
εἶναι, said of Christians communing at the Lord’s table. 18 ᾿Ισραὴλ κατὰ 
σάρκα---κοινωνοὶ θυσιαστηρίου. 19 Τὶ οὖν φημι. 20 Δαιμονίοις θύειν---καινωνοὺρ 
δαιμονίων γίνεσθαι. 21 Ποτήριον δαιμονίων -- τράπεζα δαιμονίων. 27 Καλέω, in 
the sense of inviting to a meal. 32 ᾿Απρόσκοποι, with the dative after ἰ1--- πάντα 
“πᾶσιν ἀρίσκειν. 

XI. 2 Παραδόσεις κατίχειν. 8 Θέλω δὲ ὑμᾶς εἰδέναι---παντὸς ἀνδρὸς κεφαλὴ 
Χριτὸς---κεφαλὴ Χριτοῦ Θεὺς. 4 Κατὰ κεφαλῆς ἔχειν, to cover the head. ὅ Karatc- 
χόνειν, to dishonour, .,.. Paul, to disappoint, Rom. v. 5; ix. 38; x. 11---τὸ αὐτὸ 
τῇ the same thing as, i.e. αὐτὸ with the dative afler it. 7 ‘Avijp .... εἰκὼν καὶ δόξα 
Θεοῦ ---γυνὴ δόξα ἀνδρὸς. 9 Οὐ ἀνὴρ ἐκ γυναικὸς. x. 7r.d. 10 ’Εξουσία, veil or 
token of Ῥοιυεν--- ἄγγελοι, spies. 12 0 ἀνὴρ διὰ τῆς γυναικὸς. 14 Φύσις διδάσκει. 
17 Συνέρχεσθαι εἰς τὸ κρεῖττον .. «.« εἰς τὸ ἦττον. 20 Κυριακὸν δεῖπνον. 23 Πα- 
ραλαβεῖν ἀπὸ .... Paul uses παραλαβεῖν παρὰ, Gal. i. 12; 2 Thess. iii. 6. 24 
Td σῶμα ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν κλώμενον. 25 Μετὰ τὸ δειπνῆσαι .... ‘Paul no where uses μετὰ 
before the inf. mode preceded by τὸ.---ἡ καινὴ διαθήκη ἐν τῷ ἐμῷ αἴματι. 27 "Ἐνο" 
χος ἔσται τοῦ σῳματος καὶ τοῦ αἵματος τοῦ Κυρίου. 29 Κρίμα ἐσθίειν καὶ πίνειν τινὶ 
--- διακρίνειν τὸ σῶμα τοῦ Κυρίου. 30 ᾿Ασθενεῖς, sickly—txavol, many .... Paul 
uses it in the sense of able, sufficient, 2 Cor. 1i. 6. 16; iii, δ. 2 Tim. ἢ. 2. 31 Δια- 
κρίνειν, to examine, 84 Διατάσσομαι, to set in order, arrange .... Paul uses it for 
connand, Tit i. 5. 

XIT. 3 ᾿Εν πνεύματι Θεοῦ λαλεῖν---λέγειν ἀνάθεμα 'Incoty—elreiy Κύριον 
᾿Ιησοῦν. 6 ’Βνεργεῖν τὰ πάντα ἐν πᾶσι .... Paul, ἐνεργεῖν τὰ πάντα, Eph, i. 11. 
7 Φανέρωσις τοῦ πνεύματος. 10 Διακρίσείς, powers of distinguishing .... Paul, in 
a different sense, Rom. xiv. 1—yévn, kinds .... Paul uses γένος for descent, lineage, 
Phil. iii, 5. 15 Eig ὃν σῶμα βαπτισθῆναι -- εἰς ty πνεῦμα ποτισθῆναι .... Paul 
uses worlZw no where except in a quotation from the Old Testament, Rom. xii. 20. 
Vs. 15-17. Where is any representation like this, in all the Pauline epistles? 
Paul introduces the same general image, in Rom. xii. 4, 5, as is founded in 1 Cor. 
xii. 12—-14; but he does not pursue it into detail. 23 Τιμὴν περιτιθέναι. 24 
Adéva τιμὴν ...- Paul, ἀποδιδόναι τιμὴν, Rom. ii, 7—rd αὐτὸ μεριμνᾷν. 26 
Μίλος δοξάτεται--- συγγαίρω used absolutely, without any dative following it .... 
Paul employs the dative after it, Phil. ii. 17,18. 27 ‘Ex μέρους, Paul uses ἀπὸ 
μέρους, Rom, xi. 25; xv. 15. 24, 2 Cor. i. 13; ii. 5. 28 Τιθέναι ἐν τῇ ἐκελησίῳ, to 
constitute officcrs in the church. 28 Where else are euch officers in the church men- 
tioned, as ἀντελήψεις, κυβερνήσεις, δυνάμεις ἴ 

XIH. 1 Γλῶσσαι ἀγγέλων. 2 Εἰδεῖν μυτήριον--- ὄρη ΕΝ 8 Ψωμίζειν τὰ 
ὑπάρχοντα. 6 Στίγειν, to cover over. 8 Τλῶσσαι παύσονται, the idea of speaking 
fx @ variety of languages, is not found attached to γλῶσσα, in any of the Pauline 
¢pistles. 12 Βλέπειν δὲ ἐσόπτρου .... ἐν αἰνίγματι ...« 1 πρόσωπον πρὸς πρόσωπον 
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XIV. 2 Πνεύματι λαλεῖν μυτήρια. 3 Λαλεῖν οἰκοδομὴν .... παῤάκλησιν .... 
παραμυθίαν. 5 Οἰκοδομὴν λαβεῖν. 6 Λαλεῖν ἐν ἀποκαλύψει, κι τ λ, 7 Φωνὴν 
διδόναι --- διαστολὴν διδόναι. 9 Ric afpa λαλεῖν. 10 Τυγχάνω, to happen, to be, 
.... Paul, in the sense of obtaining, 2 Tim. ii. 10. 11 Δύναμις, force of, in the 
sense of meaning—eivat βάρβαρὸς τινι. 14, 15 Προσεύχεσθαι γλώσσῃ .. . πνεύματι 
oe ψοϊ-οψάλλειν πνεύματε ... vot. 16. Εὐλογεῖν τῷ πνεύματι. 19 Λαλεῖν διὰ 
νοὸς. 20 Παιδία γίνεσθαι ταῖς φρεσὶ ---τ-αἷς φρεσὶ τέλειοι γίνεσθαι. 22 Εἰς σημεῖον 
εἶναι .... Paul, onpetdv ἐστι, 2 Thess. i. 17. 27 Κατὰ δύο, ἣ τρεῖς. 32 Πνεύ- 
para προφητῶν προφήταις ὑποτάσσεται. 33 ᾿Ακαταστασίας Θεὸς. 

XV. 1 Al οὗ [εὐαγγελίου] σώζεσθε. 3 ‘Ev πρώτοις, first .... Paul, πρῶτος, 
Rom. x. 19. 8 Ἔσχατον πάντων. 10 Εἰμὶ ὅ εἰμι. 14 Κενὸν κήρυγμα, κενὴ 
πίστις. 15 Ψενδομάρτυρες τοῦ θεοῦ. 17 Εἶναι ἐν ἁμαρτίαις. 20 ᾿Απαρχὴ τῶν 
κεκοιμημένων. 24 Ai ἀνθρώπου ὁ θάνατος ...... Paul, διὰ τῆς ἁμαρτίας ὁ θάνα. 
roc, Rom. v. 12. δὲ ἀνθρώπου ἀνάστασις νεκρῶν. Vs. 24—28, ἃ passage al- 
together δε generis. 29 Βαπτιζόμενοι ὑπὲρ τῶν νεκρῶν. 38 Σῶμα διδόναι. 40 
Σῶμα ἐπίγειον. 42 Σπείρεσθαι ἕν φθορᾷ---ἐγείρεσθαι ἐν ἀφθαρσίᾳ---σπείρεσθαι ἐν 
ἀτιμίᾳ--- ἐγείρεσθαι iv δόξη, κι τι d. 44 Σῶμα ψυχικὸν --σῶμα᾽ πνευματικὸν. 47 
Ὁ δεύτερος ἄνθρωπος, ὁ Κύριος LE οὐρανοῦ. 49 Φορεῖν εἰκόνα. 50 Σὰρξ καὶ αἷμα, 
κι τ A. 51 Μυστήριον λέγειν ...... Paul, μυστήριον λαλεῖν, Col. iv. 3. 52 
᾿Ἐσχάτη σάλπιγξ. 53 Δεῖ γὰρ τὸ φθαρτὸν, κι τι λ. 56 Κέντρον θανάτου, ἡ ἁμαρ- 
τία-- δύναμις ἁμαρτίας. ὃ νόμος. 57 Δεδόναι νἴκος. 

XVI. 2 Μία σαββάτων -- τιθέναι παῤ ἑαυτῷ. 7 Ἔν παρόδῳ ἰδεῖν. 9 Θύρα 
ἀνέῳγε μεγάλῃ καὶ ἐνεργὴς. 22 Ἤτω ἀνάθεμα, μαρὰν ἀθὰ. 24 Ἢ ἀγάπη pov 
μιτὰ, κι τ λ. The whole closing salutation is sui generis. 


Such is the almost incredible mass of peculiar phraseology, in the 
first epistle to the Corinthians. It is possible that there may be in- 
stances, among so many, where I may, through the tedium of such an 
examination, have overlooked some phrase of the same kind in Paul's 
other epistles. If this be so, the student, who has in his hands a Greck 
Concordance, will be able easily to detect it. In the mean time, | 
venture to affirm with entire confidence, (having repeated my investiga- 
tions a second time,) that the number of such mistakes, at most, is not 
sufficient to affect m any degree the nature of the argument, or the 
force of the appeal. I remark only, that where I have appealed to 
Paul, as ot having employed a particular word: or phrase, or as not 
using it in a like sense, I mean, of course, that Paul has not done this 
in his other acknowledged epistles. 

If any one is disposed to object to this array of phrases sui generis, 
in the first epistle to the Corinthians, and to aver, that many of them 
are nearly like those used by Paul, and that others are occasioned by 
the peculiarity of the subjects of which the writer treats, and that, in 
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general, they are collected with an unsparing hand; I have only to 
reply, that, in all respects, they are as fairly and as sparingly collected 
. 85 those brought forward by Schulz and Seyffarth. For the correctness 
of this, I make the appeal to every unprejudiced man, who has read 
attentively and critically the cssays of these authors, in which they 
have brought forward their objections against the genuineness of our 
epistle, 

As a counterpart for the appalling list of one hundred and eighteen 
ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, in the epitle to the Hebrews, which Seyffarth has pre- 
- sented, I Offer, 


11. The ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, in the first epistle to the Corinthians, 


"Ayapog, ἀγενὴς, ἀγνωσία, ἀγοράζω, ἀδάπανορ, ἄδηλορ, ἀδήλως, dine, ἄζξυμος, 
αἴνιγμα, ἀκατακάλνπτος, ἀκολουθέω, ἀκρασία, ἄκων, ἀλαλάζω, ἀμέριμνος, ἀμετακί- 
ψνητος, ἀμπελωῦ, ἀνὰ, ἀνακρίνω, ἀνάμνησις, ἀνάξιος, ἀναξίως, ἀνδρίζομαι, ἀντί- 
ληψις, ἀπάγω, ἀπελεύθερος, ἀπερισπάστως; ἀπόδειξις, ἀπολούω, ἀποφέρω, ἄργυρος, 
ἀροτριῶν, ἅρπαξ, ἀῤῥωστὸς, ἀρχιτέκτων, ἀσθενέστερος. ἀστὴρ, ἀστατέω, ἀσχημονέω, 
ἀσχήμων, ἄτιμος, ἄτομος, αὐλέω, αὐλὸς, αὔριον, ἄφωνος, ἄψυχος. 

Βρόχος, βιωτικὸς. γάλα, γεώργιον, γογγύξζω, γραμματεὺς, γυμνητεύομαι, δειπνέω, 
δεῖπνον, διαίρεσις, δίδακτος, διερμηνευτὰς, διερμηνεύω, διόπερ, δουλαγωγέω, δράσ- 
σοβαι, ἐγκοπὴ, ἐγκρατεύομαι, εἰδωλεῖον, εἰδωλόθυτον, εἰσακούω, ἔκβασις, ἐκγαμίζω, 
ἐκδέχομαι, ἱκνήφω, ἐκπειράζω, ἔκτρωμα, ἰἱλεεινὸς, ἐνέργημα, ἔννομος, ἔνοχος, 
ἐντροπὴ, tkaipw, ἱξεγείρω, ἔξεστι, ἱξουσιάζω, ἑορτάζω, ἐπαινίω, ἐπιβάλλω, ἐπεθανά- 
τιος, ἐπιθυμητὴς. ἱπισπάομαε, ἐπιτοαυτὸ, ἑρμηνεία, ἔσοπτρον, ἑτερόγλωσσοι, εὐγενὴς, 
εὐκαιρέω, εὑπρόσεδρος, εὕὗσημος, εὐσχημοσύνη, εὐσχήμων, ἠχέω, the form ἤτω from 
εἰμὶ, θάπτω, θέατρον, θηριομαχέω, θύω, ἴαμα, ἰσχυρότερος, κάθαρμα, καίω, καλάμη, 
κατακαίω, κατακαλύπτομαε, κατάκειμαι, καταστρώννυμι, καταχράομαι, κείρω, κἐν- 
τρον, κιθάρα, κιθαρίζω, κινδυνεύω, κλάω, κλάξω, κόκκος, Kopi, κομάω, κορέννυμι, 
κρεῖσσον, in the sense of the adverb better, vii. 38, κριτήριον, κτῆνος, κυβέρνησις, 
κύμβαλον, κυρίακος. 

Αιθάζω, λογία, λοιδορέω, λοίδορος, λύσις, μαίνομαι, μάκελλον, μακαριώτερος, 
μαλακὸς, μαρὰν ἀθὰ, μέθοσος, μέλει, μετέχω, μηνύω, porxdc, μολύνω, μύριοι, μωρία, 
vp, νΐκοργν νηπιάζω, ξυράω, ὁλοθρευτὴς, ὕλως, ὁμιλία, ὑσάκις, ὄσφρησις, οὐαὶ, obdé- 
ποτε, οὐδέπω, οὐθὲν, οὕπω, ὄφελος, παιδίον, παίζω, πανταχοῦ, παραγίνομαι, παρα- 
μένω, παραμυθία, πάροδος, παροξύνομαι, πάσχα, πειθὸς, περιάγω, περιβόλαιον, περι" 
κάθαρμα, περισσότερον, περιτίθημι, περίψημα, περπερεύομαι, πνευματικῶς, ποιμαίνω, 
ποίμνη, πόμα, πορνεύω, mops), ποτήριον, προσεδρεύω, προσκυνέω, προφητεύω, πτη- 
ἡὐρεμξυκτεύω, πωλέω, ῥάβδος, ῥιπὴ, σαλπίζω, σελήνη, σῖτος, στάξιος, συγγνώμη, 
᾿ ᾿Μέγκεράννυμι, συζητητὴς, συμμερίζομαι, σύμφωνος, συνέρχομαι, συνάγω, συνειδέω, 
“συνήθεια, συστέλλω, σχολάξω, τάγμα, τήρησιρ, τοίνυν, τύπτω, ὑπέρακμος, ὑπηρέτης, 
ὑκωπιάζω, φιλόνεικορ, φρὴν, φυτεύω, χαλκὸς, χοϊκὸρ, χόρτου, χρηστεύομαι, ψευδομάρ- 
rup, ψυχικὸρ, ὡσπερεὶ, In the whole, 230 words. 
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. In order now to estimate the comparative force of the argument, 
from these ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, we must take into the account the compa- 
rative length of the first epistle to the Corinthians, and of our epistle. | 
In the Bible lying before me, the former occupies thirteen. pages, the 
latter ten; i. 6. the former, in respect to length, is to the latter, as 
thirteen to ten. Now, in the epistle to the Hebrews are found one 
hundred and eighteen ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, according to the reckoning of 
Seyffarth ; in the epistle to the Corinthians, if I have reckoned rightly, 
(I have repeated, a second time, the’ whole examination,) there are 
two hundred and thirty. Consequently, in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
the average number of ἅπαξ λεγόμενα is a little short of twelve to a. 
page; while the average number in the first epistle to the Corinthians 
is (within a small fraction) eighteen to a page. " 

Certain it is, then, that if the number of ἅπαξ λεγόμενα in our 
epistle proves that it was not from the hand of Paul, it must be “more 
abundantly evident that Paul cannot have been the author of the first 
epistle to the Corinthians, which has a propartion of one-half more 
ἅπαξ λεγόμενα than our epistle. Σ 

Such is the basis of the arguments, so confidently adduced by Schulz 
and Seyffarth, and so much applauded and trusted in by many other 
critics. It has been often said by logicians, that ‘‘ what proves too 
much, proves nothing.” This is well said; and applied to the case 
before us, it will show, at once, that the very same means used to 
overturn the opinion that Paul was the author of our epistle, would 
overturn the opinion that he wrote any other particular epistle, which 
is universally acknowledged as coming from his hand. 

But what shall we say, when, in addition to all the ἅπαξ λεγόμενα of 
words, we reckon up the phrases of the same sort, which have been 
adduced above? Is not here a mass of evidence apparently overwhelm- 
ing? Surely, if the first epistle to the Corinthians had been anony- 
mous, the whole body of modern writers, who have attacked the Pauline 
origin of the epistle to the Hebrews, must have, with one unanimous 
voice, disclaimed the first epistle to the Corinthians as belonging to 
Paul. In all respects which, have any reference to the number of 
peculiar phrases and words that are ἅπαξ" λεγόμενα, the first epistle 
to the Corinthians presents far stronger evidence of not being Pauline 
than our epistle does. 

So unsafe is this argument, although often produced and’ much relied 
pon, in respect to the important subject which we are examining! 
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How much easier, too, is it to make assertions at hazard, on a subject 
of this nature, than it is to go through with the excessive labour of 
verifying such assertions, by means of that great rectifier of wandering 
critices—a Greek Concordance? Had this been done, long ago, the 
world had been spared a great deal of useless labour, and literature 
the record of many a hasty conclusion, from premises unexamined and 
unestablished. 

But further, the argument against the genuineness of the first epistle 
to the Corinthians could be easily amplified, by appealing still farther 
to the same kind of arguments as are adduced against our epistle. 
For example, how easy to ask, ‘If the first epistle to the Curinthians 
be Paul's, how is it possible, that in so long a letter there is ao discussion 
of Paul’s favourite topics in which he was so deeply interested? How 
comes it about, that we have nothing about justification by faith, 
without the deeds of the law; nothing of the vanity and folly of Jewish 
rites and ceremonies; nothing which asserts the equal rights of Jews 
and Gentiles, and blames the Juduaizing teachers and zealots who 
refused to acknowledge this? Where has Paul ever descanted, as here, 
on the subject of spiritual gifts; on the marriage relation, conditions, 
habits, and dress of women; on the Lord’s supper; on the support of 
preachers; on the comparative value of spiritual gifts, and of faith, 
hope, and love; and, above all, on the controverted and speculative 
“questions of his time, respecting the manner in which the bodies of 
the saints would rise from their graves, when the last trumpet should 
sound? Where else has Paul, or any other sacred writer, intimated, 
that the regal power of the Messiah would cease after the day of judg- 
ment, and that he would be subjected to the Father? Is there any 
parallel to this epistle, either for matter or manner, in all the acknow- 
ledged writings of Paul?” 

I might proceed still further, and collect a large number of favourite 
expressions, often repeated, in this epistle, but which seldom -or never 
occur in the other Paulinc epistles. Many such I have noticed, in the 
course of my investigations; many more than Dr. Schulz has been 
able to collect from the epistle to the Hebrews. And if the two epistles 
to the Corinthians were to be the subject of investigation, instead of 
the figat only, the list of ἅπαξ λεγόμενα and ἅπαξ λογιζόμενα, and of 
favgurite idioms and peculiar ideas, might be swelled to an enormous 
catalogue. 1 have observed, as-I feel quite well satisfied, more ἅπαξ 
:¥aydpsva in the secoftd epistle to the Corinthians in proportion to its 
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length, than in the first; and quite as many peculiar phrases. Ina 
word, after such an investigation as I have been through, I am bold to say, 
that there is not a single epistle of Paul’s which may not be wrested from 
him, by arguments of the very same kind, as those by which the genu- 
ineness of our epistle is assailed, and in all respects of equal validity. 

Unfortunately for the cause of criticism, so just and obvious an 
investigation has not hitherto been entered upon. Most of those who 
have doubted the genuineness of the epistle to the Hebrews, have 
seemed to consider it as quite proper to make out from it all the 
specialities possible, and then to reason from them, without any fear 
of mistake. I have examined their arguments in detail, because I 
wished to show how many hasty and incorrect assertions have been 
brought forward as arguments. I have now exhibited the application 
of the principles, on which their whole argument stands, to one of Paul's 
epistles, the genuineness of which no critic calls in question. The 
result is so plain, that it cannot be mistaken. 

“« But,” it will be asked, ‘‘ can we never reason, in any case, from 
dissimilarity of language in different compositions, to different persons 
as authors?’ No doubt we may, in some ‘cases. But not unless the 
difference be greater than in the case before us. It has been shown 
above, how many striking traits of resemblance to the other letters of 
Paul there are in our epistle. While these remain, the discrepancy 
can never be made out to be great enough to build a sound argument 
upon it. If the question were to be asked, Whether the author of the 
epistle to the Romans could have written the first epistle of John? 
the answer would be easy, nay, almost absolutely cértain, from internal 
evidence. But, after all the striking ‘resemblances which can be shown 
between our epistle and Paul’s letters; after proving from actual 
examination, that the list of peculiarities, in one of his most conspicuous 
and acknowledged epistles, is much greater than in our epistle; after 
making all the reasonable abatements which must be made, from the 
peculiarity of the subjects which are discussed in our epistle, and of 
the condition of those to whom it was addressed; after reflection upon 
the acknowledged fact, that every writer's style is more or less altered 
by advancing age; by the circumstances of haste or leisure in which 
he writes; by the topics themselves which he discusses; by the degree 
of excitement which he feels at the time; above all, taking into con- 
sideration the fact, that every writer who travels to many different 
countries, resides in many different places, and is conversant with a 
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great variety of men and of dialects, is much more liable to change his 
style somewhat, than he who always resides in the same place, and is 
conversant with the same men and books; after taking, I say, all 
these things into consideration, can any man have reasonable grounds 
to be satisfied, that the peculiarity of style and diction in our epistle 
is such, that its Pauline origin is to be rejected on account of them? 
I will not undertake to answer for others; but for myself, I can say 
with a clear and an abiding conviction, I do not feel that such an 
argument can stand before the impartial tribunal of criticism. 


§ 30. Objections by De Wette. 


While the preceding sheet was under the press, the Historical and 
Critical Introduction to the New Testament, by W. M. L. De Wette, 
came to hand. It was published at Berlin, during the last year; and 
exhibits the views of its celebrated author, in regard to the origin of 
our epistle. 

De Wette is the well-known author of a commentary on the Psalms, 
of a translation of about one-half of the Old and New Testaments, of 
a Hebrew Archeology, of an historical and critical Introduction to the 
Old Testament, and of-some other works in the departments of sacred 
criticism and moral science; all of which have attracted great attention 
on the continent of Europe, on account of the distinguished genius and 
extensive erudition of the author. He is now a Professor, in the Uni- 
versity of Basle, in Switzerland. 

De Wette takes side, as from his habits of thinking and reasoning 
he might be expected to do, with those who deny the Pauline origin 
of our epistle. His arguments are very brief, (as the nature of his 
book required them to be;) and I am nota little surprised to find, 
that, among them all, there is not a single one which is not drawn from 
the works that have been already examined above. 

In regard to the external evidence, he has given many of the principal 
citations, which are adduced in the preceding part of this discussion, 
pp- 79—112. But some important ones he has omitted, which speak 
most unequivocally against the views he gives of the ppinion of the 
fatherg,, «For example, he merely refers to Euseb. Ecc. Hist. vi. 25, in 
respekt to the very important testimony of Origen, which the reader will 
Gl ὅτι. p. 89 seq. above; simply remarking that “ Origen gives up the 
Wiling down of the epistle by Paul, and only attributes the matter of it 
‘tgim,” (p- 285.) In a note, he subjoins, “" Whea he [Origen] speaks 
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of the tradition of the churches, it is probable that he means only the 
Alexandrine church.” In regard to such a probability, I must refer the 
reader to what is said above, p. 95.(7.) The probability is very strong, 
that all of Origen’s homilies must have been published in Palestine ; for 
he was licensed to preach but a few months before he was driven from 
Alexandria; see Lardner’s Credib. iii. 194. Whether Origen would, 
under such circumstances, be likely to retain any superstitious veneration - 
for the church at Alexandria, every reader will be able to judge, so as to 
satisfy his own mind. It will be remembered, that the testimony in 
question of Origen, is from one of his Homilies on the epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

In the same manner, he has merely made a simple reference to the 
important testimony of Jerome, in his epistle to Dardanus, cited above, 
p- 108; while he has inserted at full Jength all the passages which miglit 
serve to show that Jerome had doubts in his own mind, in regard to the 
Pauline origin of our epistle. This he avers to have been the fact. But 
whether there is any just foundation for such an assertion, has already 
been examined above, p. 108 seq. Jerome, no doubt, felt himself 
obliged to use great caution, in regard to the manner in which he spoke 
of the epistle to the Hebrews, because the prevailing sentiment of the 
western churches, in his time, was against the Pauline origin of it. 
More than this can never be fairly deduced, from any of the language 
which he employs. The passages in his epistle to Dardanus, in his com- 
mentary on Matt. xxvi., and in his book De Viris Iilustribus c. v. 
(supra, pp. 108, 109,) can never be made to speak less than a decided, 
definite opinion, on the part of Jerome himself, in respect to the Pauline 
origin of our epistle. How should he have been the occasion of revolu- 
tionizing the whole of the western churches, in regard to the sentiment 
under consideration, if this were not the case ? 

Other testimonies, too, De Wette has omitted, which are in favour of 
the Pauline origin of our epistle. In stating the opposition of the Latin 
churches to this sentiment, he has brought forward the doubts of Jerome, 
and of his contemporaries. He has followed these on, down to the 
seventh century, by quoting from Primasius and Isidore Hispaliensis. 
But he has not once hinted, that in this same western church, all those 
distinguished bishops who are mentioned above (p. 108,) admitted our 
epistle to be Paul's; excepting that he has aanced τὸ some of' the testi- 
mony of Jerome and Augustine. 

Besides, he has advanced the broad position, that “the western 
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churches originally (anfianglich) denied this epistle to be Paul’s.” The 
passages adduced in proof of this, are Euseb. Ecc. Hist. vi. 20, cited 
above, p. 97;) v. 26, (supra p. J]02;) the passages from Photius, 
Gobar, and Hippolytus, (supra p. 102;) Tertullian, de Pudicitia, c. 20, 
(supra p. 106 seq.;) Cyprian, de Martyr. c. xi., (supra p. 106;) Jerome, 
Epist. ad Paulinum, (supra p. 109;) and Philastrius, de Heeres, c. 89, 
who speaks only of the opinion of others, himself believing the epistle to 
be Paul’s. But De Wette has not said a word, in this connexion, of all 
the evidence adduced in § 12 above, which has relation to this subject ; nor 
of the division of opinion that existed in the Latin churches of later times, 
and before the days of Jerome, in respect to the subject in question. 

Again, in stating the testimony of the eastern churches, De Wette has 
merely brought forward Eusebius, as testifying to the opinions of his 
own times; see Eusebius’ testimony above, p. 96 seq. At the same 
time, he intimates that there were doubts, in that part of the church, in 
regard to the Pauline origin of our epistle. He has not, however, produced 
a single author from the East who has expressed any such doubts, (and 
this for a very imperious reason ;) while, at the same time, he has sedu- 
lously omitted all those, cited on p. 101 above, who undoubtedly 
ascribed our epistle to Paul. 

Is this, now, an impartial examination and statement of evidence, on 
this great question? And has an author, who writes in this hasty 
manner, without extended examination, and without deliberation, any 
right to find fault with others, when they refuse to receive his allegations 
with implicit credit, and betake themselves to such an examination as 
may detect imperfect representation and statements evidently dictated 
by partiality ? 

Next, as to the internal grounds of proof that our epistle does not 
belong to Paul. 

These are, without exception, the same as had been before advanced 
by Eichhorn, Ziegler, Bertholdt, Schulz, and Seyffarth; all of which 
have been examined in the preceding pages. De Wette states, very 
categorically, that the language of our epistle is very different from that 
of Paul; and he appeals to Schulz as having most fully shown this, in 
the work which has been already examined. How far the case is as 
Schtlz has represented “it, must now be left to the reader to judge for 
hispself. 

- What most of all surprises me, is, that De Wette should produce, as 
special proof of the alleged discrepancy of style, the formulas of quo- 
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tation, examined p. 176 seq. (18.) above; and also the appellations 


given to the Saviour by the writer of our epistle, examined in p. 182 seq. 
(19.) above; two of the most unlucky of all the arguments which Schulz 
and Seyffarth have adduced. It requires, indeed, a great deal of 
patience and labour to examine this matter to the bottom; more, I am 
quite inclined from bitter experience to believe, than De Wette consumed 
in writing the whole of the article in his Introduction, which has respect 
to our epistle. 

Besides these two cases of diversity of style, De Wette has proceeded 
to cite a large list of words; all of which are taken from Schulz and 
Seyffarth, and have already been the subject of particular examination. 
With an adventurous step, and without even opening his Greek Concor- 
dance for investigation, he has followed his leaders in this hazardous 
path, and even selected the words examined above, on p. 197 (34.,) 
p- 198 (37.,) not omitting’ the most unfortunate of all Dr. Schulz’s 
guesses, viz. the phrases on p. 199 (40.,) above. The word πίστις, too, 
has come in for its usual share of discrepancy, (see above, p. 159, e,) 
and also βασιλεία τοῦ Θεοῦ and redetwore. 

He avers, moreover, after Schulz, that the comparison and symbolical 
use of the Old Testament passages and ordinances, is foreign to the 
manner of Paul, and like to that of Philo. (See on this subject p. 131 
seq. (3.) above.) He asserts, too, that Paul could not have represented 
Christianity so correspondent with Judaism, nor Christ as high priest; 
nor would he have been silent about his office of apostle to the heathen, 
nor concealed the fact, that the Christian religion was designed as well 
for Gentiles as Jews. - 

Yet, how many of Paul’s epistles there are, in which these topics are 
not insisted on, and which De Wette himself does not suppose to be 
spurious, he does not seem once to have thought of. How is it possible 
that such a writer as Paul should be limited to one circle of objects, and 
reasoning, and expression? De Wette would not like to have the 
genuineness of his own works tried by such a rule of scrutiny. 

On the question, To whom was our epistle directed? De Wette has 
exhibited a singular method of treating the subject. He endeavours to 
present difficulties that 116 in the way of supposing that it was directed 
to any church; and then comes to the conclusion, that probably it was 
not originally an epistle, but the composition of some companion of 
Paul, who added the personal allusions toward the close of the letter, for 
the sake of giving credit to it as a composition of the apostle ; so that all 
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investigation about either the author of the epistle, or the persons to 
whom it is directed, is in vain and useless, pp. 292—294. It seems 
after all, then, that the author of our epistle is a dissembler and dis- 
honest’man; aiming to stand upon the credit of Paul, because he fears 
that his own credit is insufficient. But can any candid reader of our 
epistle refuse to see the unequivocal marks of sincerity, candour, high- 
raised benevolent feeling, and spiritual comprehensive views, every where 
exhibited? 1 repeat it, had the writer of such a piece any need of prop- 
ping up himself, by the aid of even Paul’s name and authority? Then 
how futile, nay foolish, the attempt to do so, if his style, diction, manner, 
reasoning, quotations, circle of thought—in a word, every thing—is so 
toto carlo diverse from that of Paul, as Schulz, Seyffarth, and De Wette 
represent it! Where were the eyes and understandings of the readers ? 
Could they not detect the imposture? And then what would become of 
the epistle, and of the reputation of the man who wrote it? One ought 
to have better reasons than these, to abandon the convictions which a 
thorough investigation will force upon him. 


§ 31. Objections by Boehme. 


The work of De Wette, noticed in the preceding section, was accom- 
panied by a recent work of C. F. Boehme, comprised in a volume of 
about 800 pages; which contains an introduction to our epistle, and a 
translation of the same, followed by a copious commentary. Of the 
author little is known in this country, and, if I may judge by: such 
reviews of books in Germany as I have perused, little is said in his own 
cquntry respecting him. The work was printed at Leipsic in 1825. 

Like the oritics whose works have been examined in the preceding 
sections, Boehme sets out with the most unqualified assertions respecting 
the discrepancies of style and manner, between the author of our epistle, 
and all the other writers of the New Testament. He asserts, that “ as 
to the form and method of his work, the rhetorical construction of it, 
and the constant and accurate observance of order, our author far excels 
the other contemporary sacred writers.” He extols the art which the 
writer of our epistle uses, in order to persuade those whom he addressed 
to follow his advice; in particular, he gives as examples of this, 
Heb. iii. 7—iv. 13, where the writer very dexterously, as he says, turns 
the promise of rest in the land of Canaan, into a promise of rest in the 
heavenly world; to which he adds Heb. xi. 8-16, where, he avers, that 
ἐς the author by the aid of his rhetorical art, and contra fidem historia, 
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has rendered it aliquatenus probabile, that Abraham and the other 
patriarchs had ἃ spiritual rest in view.” 

With many other eulogies he loads the author of our epistle, on 
account of hia art, his eloquence, and his excellent Greek ; and from all 
this, (as was to be anticipated,) he comes to the conclusion, that the 
author could not be Paul, nor any of the other writers of the New Testa- 
ment, being far superior to them all. 

Into the historieal and critical examination of this question, however, 
he does not even pretend to go. He avers, that to do so would be merely 
agere actum. We considers the works of Schulz, Seyffarth, and Ziegler, 
as having finally settled the question, beyond any hope of retrieve by 
those who advocate the Pauline origin of our epistle; and after appeal- 
ing to the authors just named, and to the considerations which he has 
himself suggested, in respect to the discrepancies of style and manner 
between the author and Paul, he concludes by saying, ‘ that Paul was 
not the author, satis superque demonstratum est, a nobis aliisque.” 

This is indeed a summary method of despatching a question of this 
nature ; certainly it is a method, which spares writers and readers a great 
deal of severe labour and study. Unfortunately, however, for all these 
rhetorical appeals to the mere feelings and imagination of men, there are 
some, at least, who believe in the Pauline origin of our epistle, that are 
too φιλόπονοι to shrink from bringing the whole matter to the test of 
actual investigation, and who will insist upon it, that those who make 
assertions are bound in duty to prove them. 

The work of Boehme, under examination, is not one which bids fair to 
bring any accession of strength to the cause of those who deny the 
Pauline origin of our epistle; and all which I could wish to say respect- 
ing his suggestions, has been already said in the preceding pages. 

I cannot deny, however, that he has exhibited something new in his 
book. He has endeavoured to show, that Silas, or Silvanus, was the 
author of our epistle, and that it was directed to the church at Antioch; 
conjectures, which not only have not a single voice of ancient testimony 
in their favour, but which are destitute of any circumstances that render 
them even in a slight degree probable. I cannot help thinking of 
Boehme’s introduction to his work, much as one of his countrymen 
thinks of a certain author, who has made some noise of late in the 
medical world: ‘ He has some new things, and some true things; but 
his new things are not true things, and his true things are not new 
things.” : 
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§ 32. Hebraisms of the Epistle. 


All the: writers, who have declared against the Pauline origin of our 
epistle, have appealed to Origen’s declaration, ᾿Αλλὰ ésly ἡ ἐπιτολὴ 
συνθέσει τῆς λέξεως ᾿Ἑλληνικωτέρα, the epistle [to the Hebrews] in the 
teztare of tis style is more conformed to the Greek idiom, [than the 
epistles of Paul]. Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Ziegler, Schulz, Seyffarth, De 
Wette, Boehme, and others, have one and all urged this consideration, 
and insisted upon it, that Origen’s judgment, dn this ey must be 
considered as decisive. 

In respect to the general principles of criticism, Ἐπὶ are to regulate 
our investigation of such a matter, I have already said all which I wish 
to say, p. 215 seq. (4.) The actual comparison of our epistle with the 
acknowledged epistles of Paul has also been made, pp. 173—209 above. 
It may, however, be of some importance to add, irr this place, a list of 
some of the Hebraisms which occur in our epistle, in order to meet the 
very categorical assertion of De Wette and Boehme, that “the style of 
our epistle is not only very different from that of Paul, but he composes 
in purer Greek, and with a far more oratorical diction.” 


Words and — used in a Hebraistic sense, or ina way different from what is usual 
in the Greek classics. 


Cuap. I. 1 Πατράσι, ancestors of old time, MIN. Seldom or 
never does classical Greek so employ this word. ‘Ex’ ἐσχάτον τῶν ἧμε- 
ρῶν, the time of the Messiah, the last age of the world, DYD‘} ΤΙΣ; 
purely Hebrew. 2 Κληρονόμος, lord, ruler, WA; in classic. Greek, one 
who takes by lot or by testament. 3 Δόξα, splendor, brightness, radi- 
ance, NAD ; ; in Greek, opinion, sentiment, maxim, fame, honour. 
tye cothging αὑτοῦ, φ͵ his substance, i. 6. of himself, ‘xy, wer 
Καθαρισμὸν .... τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν, exptation for sin, DMADIM, (Sept. καθα- 
ptapoc, Exod. xxix. 36; xxx. 10;) see Comm. in loc. Μεγαλωσύνη, 
majesty, excellence, IVYIN: Pale not found in the classics. ᾿Εν ὑψηλοῖς, 
tn heaven, in the world | above, DID, Sept. ἐν ὑψηλοῖς. 4 Κεκληρονό- 
μῆκεν, obtained, wy; Greek, to acquire by lot, to inherit. Same word 
in i, 14. 

I omit purposely all the quotations which follow here, and all through- 
out the epistle, which are made from the ancient Scriptures ; because, 
as they were doubtless made, in general, from the Septuagint version, 
they cannot be justly considered as properly belonging to the style of 
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4. 
our author. If ‘the Hebraisms in all these quotations were to be added 
to the list of those in the rest of the epistle, it would make it to appear 
something very different from ‘EAXn»xwripa. Whether Origen did, or 
did not, mean to-exclude them, no one, so far as I know, has yet 
attempted to show.. 

Hl. 2 Adyoe, commination, command, or révelation, ΒΡ Ὁ] ; not so in the 
classics. 3 Σωτηρίας, the Christian religion with its threats and pro- 
muses ; certainly not ἃ classical sense of the word. 4 Δυνάμεσι, mira- 
culous powers, miracles, TWA2 D, ninyD, all of which the Septuagint 
translate by δύναβις ; in the « classics, not 80. Θέλησιν, a word unknown to 

che Attics. 5 Οἰκουμένην μέλλουσαν, the gospel dispensation, N2IT point 
purely Jewish. 10 Δόξαν, future happiness, a glorious condi- 
tion in another world ; peculiar to Helenistic Greek. 11 ἁγιάζων 
and ἁγιαξόμενοι, making atonement for, and, those for whom atone- 
ment is made, or, who are expiated, UP and DD are both rendered by 
ἁγιάζω in the Septuagint ; in the classics, ἁγιάξω means to consecrate, 
to make or declare sacred. ᾿Αδελφοὺς, socios, amicos, ejusdem nature 
participes, DYN; classics, either children of the same parents, or near 
relatives, kindred by descent. 12 ’ExxAnoia, public religious assembly, 
TP: ΓΝ NPD ; classics, public civil assembly. 14 Σαρκὸς καὶ αἷμα- 
roc, human nature, corporeal state or condition, Wa, DI= 95), see 
Gen. ix. 4, and in the New Testament, 1 Cor. xv. 50. Matt. xvi. 17, 
Gal. i. 16. al.; not so used in the classics. Karapyfoy, to destroy, to 
render null or inefficacious ; classics, to -be idle, to remain sluggish or 
inactive. διάβολον, Satan, WOW, the devil; classics, a slanderer,-an 
accuser. 16 ᾿Αγγέλων, angels, "heavenly messengers, DANI; in the 
classics, ἄγγελος means messenger, or message. Σπέρματος, progeny, 
offspring, J", frequent in the New Testament, and three times in our 
epistle; rarely, if ever, has it this sense among the classics, The Sre- 
quency of it is Hellenistic. 

ΠῚ. 1 ᾿Αδελφοὶ ἅγιοι, DWI, Pa. xvi. 3 et seepe, professed people of 
God, worshippers of God; in a sense different from the ἅγιος of the 
classics, Κλήσεως éxovpaviov, invitations or privileges of the gospel ; 
no parallel in common Greek. ᾿Απόστολον καὶ ἀρχιερέα τῆς ὁμολογίας ; 
such a combination is utterly foreign to the classics. 2 Οἴκῳ in the sense 
of worshippers af God, the assembly of the faithful, M2, DION Mas 
peculiar to Hellenistic Greek. So 13-Ka@ ἑκάστην ἡμέραν, pin b> 
continually, constantly, Σκληρύνω, PI TO, applied to the heart 
or mind ; 3 literally used only in the elastics. "6 Παρεπίκραναν, 1) 
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"WY; not of classic usage. 17 Προσώχθιζε, DAP; not a classic word. 
᾿Αμαρτήσασι, DNDN, sinners, violators of divine precepts ; classic usage, 
_ to miss the mark, to fail, &e.; the sense of sinners or offenders, as in 
"our epistle, is seldom and doubtful in the glassics. Koda, carcases, 
corpses, O18 ; ; in common Greek, members, limbs. 18 Κατάπαυσιν, 
ὙΠ, rest, * future rest or happiness ; Greek, a causing of rest, stilling, 
quieting. 

IV. 2 Ἐϊαγγελισμένοι, WA, used here in a more appropriate and pecu- 
liar sense than in the classics, Ὁ λόγος τῆς ἀκοῆς, YIU, τον, found 
in Paul, 1 Thess, ii. 13; the words are classic, but the combination is 
altogether diverse-from any in the classics. 12 Ζῶν, perpetual, endur- 
ing, or active, ‘TT, as in Ἢ ON; not in the classics, 13 Οὐκ .... κτίσις» 
5 nN, Greek οὐδὲν, no creature, nothing; κτίσις, in the classics, means, 
the act of creating. 14 Οὐρανοὺς, ὮΝ), the Hebrew idea of the fir- 
mament above. Ὡμολαγίας, religion, professed subjection to Christ, 
Sept. for V7}, votum. 15 ᾿ΑΛσθενείας, moral weaknesses, Sept. for 
dwn stumbling, and bp claudicatio ; classics, physical weakness, 
with various shades. 16 Θρόνος τῆς χάριτος, Without a parallel in the 
classics. 

V. 3 Προσφέρειν, to offer gifts and sacrifices to God, YPM, OM, 
ΣΤ: in Greek, not appropriate to this sacred rite. 7 Ἑἰσακουσθεὶς, 
delivered, saved, Sept. for yu, My. 12 Τὰ στοιχεῖα τῆς ἀρχῆς τῶν 
λογίων ; such an expression is wanting in the classics. Γάλακτος .... 
τροφῆς, not a classical metaphor. 13 Λόγον δικαιοσύνης, Christian or 
religious doctrine ; without an example in the classics. 

VI. 1 Νεκρῶν ἔργων deadly, destructive works, oT, ANT oceidere, 
Septuagint, νεκρὸς. 2 Βαπτισμῶν διδαχῆς, ἐπιθέσεὼις re χειρῶν, foreign 
to the classics; as is κρίματος αἰωνίου. 4 Πνεύματος ἁγίον, WATDIT PVT: 
an expression and an idea foreign to all the classics. 5 Καλὸν ἷ og τὰ πα; 
promise of good, 80 ΔΘ 37 often in Hebrew; classics, declaration, 
any thing uttered. Δυνάμεις μέλλοντος αἰῶνος, miraculous powers under 
the gospel dispensation; an utter stranger to the classic authors. 
7 Βοτάνην, any kind of fruéé which the earth produces, WY; in Greek, 
simply herbage, vegetation. 10 Εἰς τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ, toward him, toward 
his cause, for his sake, (WOW,) ὄνομα being pleonastic, as in Hebrew. 
12 Μακροθυμίας, patient waiting, MN, prolongatio, Sept.; which I 
cannot find in the classics. Τῆς ἐπαγγελίας, the promised blessing ; 
classic sense, promise. 

VII. 1 Θεοῦ ὑψίστου, Woy; the words are classic Greek, but the 
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combination is Hebrew. Κοπῆς, slaughter, MDD ; Greck, hewing, cut- 
ting out. 3 *Ardrup, ἀμήτωρ, without any genealogy of parents ; the 
classic writers apply these words to their gods, and to orphan children, 
in quite a different sense* 4 ᾿Ακροθινίων, spoils in general, (see Gen, 
xiv. 20 ;) classics, first fruits, part of the spoils of war presented to the 
gods. Πατριάρχης, NANT WN; -I cannot find any trace of this word 
in the classics. δ 'Αποδεκατόω, to tithe, to take a tenth part, Wy: 

peculiar to Hebrew Greck. Ἐξεληλυθότας ἐκ τῆς ὀσφύος, ᾿Αβραὰμ, 
prom pny’; the Greeks said, γεννᾶσθαι ὑπὸ τινος, in such a case, 
80 that the above expression is purely Hebrew. 6 Δεκατόω, 88 ἀποδεκα- 
τόω in ν. 5. 10 Ἐν τῇ ὀσφύι τοὺ πατρὺς, see above on v. 5. 11 Τελεέωσις, 
in ἃ sense sui generis. 16 Σαρκικῆς, perishable, short-lived, WW2; not 
found in the classics in such a sense. 20 ‘Opxwyooiac, peculiar to our. 
epistle; the classic ὁρκωμόσια (with antepenult accent) is an adjective, 
ἱερὰ being understood after it. 22 Διαθήκης, in the sense of the 
Hebrew ma. 

VIIL 2 ᾿Αγίων, plur., Dw TP. WIP ; classics, ἅγιον. Σκηνῆς, the 
divine DEIN: TMD 5 ; classics, a eouimon tent or dwelling. 6 Μεσίτης, in 
a different sense from what is usual in the classics. The long quotation 
from the Septuagint that follows, is not more Hebraistic than the sur- 
rounding context. 

IX. 1 Δικαιώματα, ordinances, arrangements, DDDw ; ; classics, 
sentence of justice, decision, just action or requisition. 5 Ἱλαστήριον, 
nbd, Septuagint word ; classics, ἱλαστήριος -ia, -ov, adjective. 9 Πα- 
ραβολὴ, symbol ; classics, comparison, similit de in speech or writing. 
11 'Αρχιερεὺς μελλόντων ἀγαθῶν, unlike any thing.in the glassics. 
12 Ταύτης τῆς κτίσεως, of the present world; κτίσις in the classics, 
means, the act of creating. Εὑράμενος, form sui generis. 13 Κεκοι- 
νωμένους, the unclean, ὉΠ, por; Greek κοινόω to communicate, to 
share, to render common. “Αγιάζει, purifies, Wj); Greek, to conse- 
crate, to devote. 16 Φέρεσθαι accidere, to happen; it is sut generis, 
18 ᾿Εγκεκαένισται, was ratified ; classics, to renew. 22 Αἱματεκχυσίας, 
sui generis. 26 Καταβολῆς κόσμον, a combination unknown to the 
classics. Συντελείᾳ Ῥῶν -αἰώνων, the end of the former dispensation ; no 
where in common Greek. 28 ‘Apapriag, sin-offering, sacrifice for sin, 
FIND DWN; not in the classics. 

X. 1 Eixdva, complete image, perfect delineation, (in distinction from 
σκιὰ, an imperfect eketch,) JJ; the Greek εἰκὼν is simply, image. 
τελειῶσαι, in a More pregnant sense than any classic usage gives to it, 

Q 
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13 Τεθῶσιν οἱ ἐχθροὶ αὐτοῦ ὑποπόδιον τῶν ποδῶν αὑτοῦ, ἃ phrase purely 
Hebraistic in its hue; see Ps. cx. 1. [2.] 20 Ζῶσαν, qualifying such a 
word as ὁθὸν, is a combination unknown to the classics. 22 ᾿Εῤῥαντια- 
μένοι τὰς καρδίας, altogether Hebrew in its hu@. 25 ‘IIpépa, the day of 
the Lord, the day of terror, OV, ΓΝ OW, altogether in a Hebrew 
sense. 27 Πυρὸς ζῆλος, IN nn, exactly Hebrew. 29 Κοινὸν, an unclean 
thing ; see under ix. 19. 32 "Αθλησιν.. . παθημάτων, ἃ method of expres- 
sion foreigntotheclassics. 35 Παῤῥησίαν, confidence, Christian trust ; clas- 
sics, boldness or freedom of speech. Μισθαποδοσίαν, reward ; sut generis. 

XI. 3 Αἰῶνας, worlds, OvZ2Y, entirely Jewish. Ῥήματι, 
command, “7, WON; Greek, saying, thing said. 5 ᾿Ιδεῖν θάνατον, 
ΓῚ TNT, DM FIND. Οὐχ εὑρίσκετο, 1S ; foreign to the classics. 
6 Μισθαποϊζύτης I cannot find in classic Greek. 7 Κόσμον, the ungodly, 
the world who were sinful; not of classic usage. Δικαιοσύνης, justi- 
Sying, of justification ; classics, equity, uprightness. 9 Συγκληρονόμων, 
joint-possessors; foreign, in this sense, to common Greck. 19 Ἔν wapa- 
βολῇ, peculiar method of expression. 34 Στύματα μαχαίρας, the edge 
of the sword, 73, unknown to the classic authors. 37 Ἐν φύνῳ 
μαχαίρας, with the murderous sword, a Hebrew combination. 

XII. 6 Παιδεύει, chastises, Θ᾽, and ver. 7 παιύείαν, chastisement, 
“Did : the meanings here given to these two words are seldom, if ever, 
given in the classics. 9 Τῆς σαρκὸς ἡμῶν πατέρας, a Hebrew, not a 
classic combination of ideas; σαρκὸς meaning the physical man, in 
distinction from the mental one. Τῷ πατρὶ τῶν πνευμάτων : Hebrew, 
wa 52) nim TN, N um, xvi. 22, xxvii. 16; foreign to all the 
classics* 10 Acirgeac. can hardly be found, I believe, in the classics. 
It is a Hellenistic term, corresponding to wip. 11 Καοπὸν εἰρηνικὸν, 
peaceful fruit, i. e. happy fruit, piby; εἰρηνικὸν here manifestly 
bearing the Hebrew-Greek, and not the classic sense. 14 Οὐδεὶς ὄψεται 
τὸν Ἀύριον, 80 TINY ND TIM DN TINY NO Mim; the whole form 
of expression is manifestly Hebraistic. 16 Βρώσεως μιᾶς, one meal ; 
classics, the act of eating, or food. The certainty that mead is the idea 
here, arises from the adjunct μιᾶς. Πρωτοτόκια, Heb. TH22 ; not used 
in the classics. 19 Μὴ προστεθῆναι αὐτοῖς λόγον, ἫΝ Te mb “2, 
ἃ Hebrew and not a Greek mode of expression. 22 Μυριάσι, 127, nia, 
the usual Hebrew expression for a large indefinite number; the Latins 
said, sexcenti. 23 ᾿Απογεγραμμένων ἐν οὐρανοῖς, per awn bp, Is. 
iv. 3. Comp Ex. xxxii. 32. Ps. Ixix. 28. Dan. xii, 1., Luke x. 20, 
&c, An express‘on altogether Hebraistic, 
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XIII. 8"Ὄντες ἐν σώματι, ἐπ a frail dying state ; not so expressed in 
the classics. The mode of expression comes from the Hebrew, Ww2- 
7 ᾿Ηγουμένων, teachers, spiritual guides, ΝΣ IID; classic sense 
never that of teachers... 8 Χθὲς καὶ σήμερον, DVT Sony; where, in 
all the classics, is tue like of this, in order to designate ‘all past and 
present time? 15 Θυσίαν αἰνέσεως .... κάρπον χειλέων ; the idea of 
sacrifice of praise, is Hebrew, Lev. vii. 12, TAN M2}, comp. Ps. 1. 14. 
23. As to κάρπον χειλέων, there is nothing in the classics like it. Plainly 
it has its original in the Hebrew, DW ong ΠΡῸΣ, Hos. xiv. 3, we 
will render to thee the calves [i. 8. the offering, the fruit] of our lips, 
or rather, we will render to thee calves with our lips. 16 Θυσίαις, as 
applied to εὐποιΐας καὶ κοινωνίας, is purely a Hebrew application. 17 Ὑπὲρ 
τῶν ψυχῶν ὑμῶν, for you, ὈΞΊΒ ; the Greeks, ὑπὲρ ὁμῶν. 

In this selection, I have aimed at taking enly the more obvious words and 
phrases. It might be much enlarged, by more strenuously urging the prin- 
ciple, in all respects, of dissimilarity to the Greek classic writers. That 
an idea is peculiar to the Christian dispensation, and unknown to the 
classic authors, has not been the basis of my selection in any case, unless 
at the same time there is a phraseology, which is as foreign to the Greeks 
as the idea itself, If all the tdeas which are not classical, were to be 
the guiding principle in our selection, there would be no end of examples. 
But this would not be a fair and proper method of proceeding. It is the 
diction, and phraseology, and the sense which is given to the words em- 
ployed, that are asserted to be “Ἑλληνικώτερα. In this shape have I 
endeavoured to meet the thing; and the reader has the result before him. 

With such a result in view, what matters it, whether De Wette, Schulz, 
Seyffarth, or even Origen himself, tells us that our epistle is almost 
classical Greek, and that all runs smoothly and oratorically on? As 
to this last assertio:, I have only to ask, that those who make it would 
translate and explain Heb. ii. 9, 10.; iii. 3, 4.15; iv. 3—9; v. δ. 
7—9; vi. 1,2; vii. 1—3. 8, 9. 15, 16; ix. 9, 10. 15—17, 27, 28; 
x. ὅ---9, 20; xi. 3. 39,40; xii. 18—24, 27, 28; xiii. 7—9, 11—13; 
to which J might easily add many other passages. If they will find 
Greek more elliptical, more involved, more intricate and dark, in all the 
epistles of Paul, 1 will thank them for the‘discovery.—I must add. also, 
that the list of Hebraisms and unclassical usage, in our epistle, would 
have been much more swelled, if I had not omitted to repeat the same 
words, so often as 1 found them repeated and used in a Hebraistie or 
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in a Hebraistic or unclagsical manner, Such words are ἀδελφὸς, ἅγιος; 
ἁγιαζω, ἁμαρτία, ἀσθένεια, δικαίωμα, ἐγκαινίζω, ἐπαγγελία, καθ᾽ ἡμέραν, 
κληρονόμος, κληρονομέω, κατάπαυσις, λόγος ἀρχῆς, μισθαποδυσία, μεγαλω- 
σύνη, μεσίτης, νεκρὸς, οἵκος, σὰρξ, τελειόω, and others. 

I make the appeal now with boldness, and call upon those who 
assert the almost classec style and manner of our epistle, to produce 
more true Hebraisms, and more idioms foreign to the Greek classics, 
in any of Paul’s acknowledged epistles. I will even venture to make 
another offer; which is, that I will show that some at least of his 
acknowledged epistles exhibit less Hebrew colouring, when they shall 
have shown that some of them exhibit more. 

It does not signify to beat the air, in this contest. Assertions are 
one thing; facts are another. If Origen and all the Greek fathers 
were to assert, that our epistle is ᾿λληνικώτερα than Paul's, it could 
not make it so. ‘To the work of examination,” would be my reply. 
Let every critic go to this work, for himself, if he knows enough of 
Hebrew idiom to do it: and the result will be an abiding conviction, 
that Origen had as little reason for the assertion in question, as he had 
for the adventurous remark which he has made, on the use of the Greek 
article by the sacred writers. Origen’s assertion, and every other man’s, 
on this subject, can be brought to the test; and he who subjects them 
to this process, I am persuaded, will find himself brought, at last, if he 
will examine impartially and fully, to a firm conviction that they are 
mere assertions, and nothing more. 


§ 33. Alexandrine hue of the Epistle. 


Eichhorn, who has so strenuously insisted that Paul is not the 
author of our epistle, has endeavoured to show, that it is probably of 
Alexandrine origin. But the arguments which he adduces for this 
purpose, seem to me incapable of standing the test of a critical exami- 
nation. =. 

(1.) “The author of the epistle to the Hebrews treats the ancient 
Jewish Scriptures as containing a mysterious and secret sense, concealed 
under the words. He also regards the various ritual observances of 
the ancient law, only as types*and shadows of things under the Chris- 
tian dispensation, Hebr x. 1; ix. 8. Philo of Alexandria expresses 
the same views, De ‘confus, Ling. p. 348.” Eichh. Einleit. p. 442. 

That the gentral views of the author of our epistle in regard to the 
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meaning and object of Jewish rites coincided with those of Philo, 
I should not be at all disposed to deny. But who is going to show us, 
that these were not founded in truth? If, as I believe, the Jewish 
dispensation had its origin in divine communications and directions, 
there can be no rational doubt that it had some important end in view. 
Surely, now, the sacrifices and various rites of external purification 
could never, in and of themselves, be deemed an object worthy of 
special divine interposition and command. Their connexion with some 
higher and more spiritual object and end, was what stamped their 
highest real value upon them. In any other point of view, they could 
scarcely be thought worthy of the character of Him who requires men 
to worship him in spirit and in truth. 

That a man of such enlarged views as Philo, should have seen and 
felt this, and that Paul should have done the same, is not a matter 
of wonder to any one, who considers the tendency of an enlightened 
mind to look on the spiritual design of religion as infinitely the most 
important and interesting part of it. 

What can be more diverse, however, than the particular form which 
Philo gives to his speculations on this subject, and that in which the 
ideas of our author are developed? Philo allegorizes on every thing, 
and every where, almost without distinction. The historical facts in the 
book of Genesis, the connexion of Abraham with Sarah and Hagar, and 
all other occurrences related in the Pentateuch, are, if occasion presents 
an opportunity, converted into allegory, and made the theme of exube- 
rant speculative mysticism. Neither is there one word in all, which 
has any relation to the Messiah, or to his atoning sacrifice. 

How very different the types and shadows presented by our epistle 
are, the intelligent and critical reader need not be informed. All is 
brought to bear on one single point—the death of Christ, the propi- 
tiatory sacrifice fur sin made by it, and the effectual reconciliation to 
God accomplished in this manner. 

To reason, then, as Eichhorn has done, is just the same, as to bring 
forward the allegation, that Philo believed in the existence of one 
supreme God: that the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews did the 
same, and then draw the inference, that the writer of this epistle must 
therefore have lived, or at least been nurtured, at Alexandria. I ven- 
ture to say, that there never has been so rational an account of the 
object of the Jewish ritual, as the author of ouy epistle gives: nor one 
so worthy of the great Author of the old and the- new dispensations, 
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nor so consonant with the fundamental maxim, that “ God is a apirit, 
and requires men to worship him in a spiritual manner.” 

(2.) ‘*Philo intimates, that the higher mysteries of the Jewish 
religion are only for the initiated, μύσταις. In like manner our epistle, 
v.11; vi. 3.” Einleit. p. 444. 

I can find no trace of reserve in our epistle, in regard to the ἀμύστοις, 
Of uninitiated, The expression of deep regret, that those whom the 
writer addresses had not made higher acquisitions of religious know- 
ledge, I can easily find. Severe reproof for such negligence, I see; 
but not a word about any distinctions between μύσται and ἄμυστοι, 
initiated and uninitiated, am 1 able to discover. Philo, in respect to 
this, is more than half a Grecian Platonist; but the writer of our epistle 
practises no concealment at all. 

(3.) “ The Alexandrine author of the book of Wisdom has praised 
wisdom on account of its nature and qualities, and then adduced his- 
torical examples to illustrate all this, Wisd. 1—1x; x. 1; xvi. 1. So, 
the author of the epistle to the Hebrews, after urging.and eulogizing 
faith, adduces historical examples of it, in chap. xi., in order more 
strongly to impress its importance.” p. 445. 

To which one may reply, that from the days of the author of our 
epistle, down to the present time, almost every practical writer on 
religion, and every preacher on the subject of faith, has done the same. 
But does this prove, that every such writer and preacher was born or 
nurtured.at Alexandria? Can a thing,so obvious to the common sense of all 
men, as the appropriate method of treating’ a subject, be adduced, to estab- 
lish a special relation between any two men, as to country or education. 

(4.) ‘‘Many thoughts and ‘expressions, in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
resemble those of Philo,” p. 446, seq. 

So Eichhorn, who has occupied several pages with detailing expres- 
sions which afford such resemblances. So Schulz, also, who has 
ocupied fourteen pages with alleged parallels of this nature, printed in 
opposite columns. I have examined all these with attention, and must 
confess, that the impression made upon nie by them, is very different 
from that which Eichhorn and Schulz appear to have received. 

To any considerate man, who makes this examination, it will very 
naturally oceur, that the author of our epistle and Philo were contem- 
poraries. At least, the former must have come upon the stage before 

ον the latter left it. Then, both were educated as Jews; both were deeply 
“tread in the Jewish Scriptures, above all, in the law of Moses. Both 
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thought, reasoned, and expressed themselves as Hebrews, writing in 
Greek. Both had the same views, fundamentally, of the great points 
of the religion of Moses. Both had high moral feelings, and a deep 
interest in them. Could it be possible, now, that there should not be 
points of resemblance between Philo and our author, when writing on 
similar subjects! Surely not, any more than that there should not be 
points of similarity between the sentiments of a Christian divine in any 
particular age and country, and those of another, near the same age, in 
a different country. 

Both Philo and our author often οὐδ to the Jewish Scriptures. 
And because they deduce from them like sentiments, does this prove 
that our author must have been of the Alexandrine school? Why is not 
the arguinent just as good the other way, viz. to prove that Philo must 
have belonged to some other country, i. e. to that in which our author* 
lived? All that such resemblance can prove is, that both belonged to 
the Mosaic school ; and who will deny this? 

I may venture, however, to go farther, and to aver, that the dissimi- 
larity of style, between our epistle and the works of Philo, as they 
appear in the copious extracts made by Schulz, is so great, that one 
might almost as well think of proving an alliance between some heathen 
writer of Greek and our epistle, as between the latter and Philo. The 
moment Philo departs from his Septuagint text, he goes off to an idiom 
as different from that in our epistle, as can well be conceived of in a 
Hebrew, writing on moral subjects, and making the Old Testament the 
basis of his speculations. very critical reader who inspects the parallels 
of Dr. Schulz can judge for himself of this; and to every such one the 
appeal is fearlessly made, in regard to the point in question. 

The writers whom I am now controverting, are indebted to J. B. 
Carpzoff, (Exercitt. Sac. in Paulli epist. ad Hebreeos, ex Philone Alex- 
andrino, Helmst. 1750,) for the materials, which they have wrought up 
into the form of an argument for the Alexandrine origin of our epistle. 
But they do not once seem to have reflected, that if the same iron dili- 
gence, which Carpzoff has exhibited in his work, had been applied to the 
acknowledged epistles of Paul, in the same way, as large a harvest of 
resemblances might have been gathered. In regard to allegory, for 
example, (which is a main point of alleged resemblance,) what could be 
more obvious, than to appeal to 1 Cor. x. 1—6; x. 11, Rom. v. 14. 
1 Cor. xv. 45--47. 2 Cor. iii, 13—18. Gal. iv, 22—31; also to Col. 
ii. 16,17. Gab iii. 23-25; iv. 1—6? ‘May it not be said of these 
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passages, (as Jerome says of our epistle, and which has been so often 
quoted with confidence,) “ spirant quiddam Philonianum?” Let the 
experiment be made by another Carpzoff, and I venture to predict, that, 
assuming the principle of argument which is assumed by Eichhorn and 
Schulz, we may easily show, that Paul himself must have been an Alex- 
andrian, and been educated in the Philonian school. 

" One hint more, and I dismiss the subject. Is not the Septuagint 
Alexandrine Greek? Are not the Apocryphal books connected with the 
Old Testament, Alexandrine Greek? Does not the whole New Testa- 
ment Greek bear a close resemblance to the style of these two classes of 
books? Are not Paul's epistles Hebrew-Greek, like all the rest? How 
can it be shown, then, that the author of our epistle was an Alexandrian, 
because he writes Alexandrine Greek? If the argument be valid for this 
purpose, which Eichhorn and Schulz employ, then may we prove, that 
all the New Testament writers were Alexandrians. Quod nimium factt, 
nihil facit. 


§ 34. Result. 


The conclusion, then, to be deduced, from the preceding examination, 
seems to be, that the arguments drawn from the style and diction of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, are not to be relied on as deciding the question 
against the Pauline origin of it. No case of this nature can be deter- 
mined by assertion. Allegations made for such a purpose, if found to 
be contradicted by facts, are not to determine the manner in which the 
question before us is to be decided. 

One other thing may be said with truth, which has an important bear- 
ing on this question. If the internal evidence is altogether insufficient 
to decide the point at issue in the negative, the external is equally so. 
Indeed, the historical evidence against the Pauline origin of our epistle 
is, as we have seen, 80 little, so vague, and for the most part so indirect, 
that we may well say, “ the objections have never been of an historical 
nature, but of a conjectural one.” They have arisen more from taste 
and feeling, than from tradition or testimony. 

On the-whole, I must acquiesce in the opinion of Origen, which I 
repeat as the general voice of antiquity; Ir Is NOT WITHOUT REASON 
THE ANCIENTS HAVE HANDED IT DOWN TO US, THAT THIS EPISTLE 
[5 PAUL's. Nor should I differ materially from those who, with Eusebius, 
can say, τοῦ δὲ Παύλον πρόδηλοι καὶ σαφεῖς ai δεκατέσσαρερ, fourteen 
epistles are CLEARLY and CERTAINLY Paul's. I consider, however, the 
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form of the proposition, as stated by Origen, to be the most becoming, in 
regard to a point so controverted, and to contain, for substance, all 
which it is necessary or expedient for us to assert and to believe. 


§ 35. Was Barnabas the Author? 


Whoever is satisfied with the arguments in favour of the Pauline origin 
of our epistle, may dispense with the examination, whether any other ἡ 
person than this apostle has a title to be considered as the author. But 
as past experience must lead one to believe, that unanimity in regard to 
this subject is not yet to be expected, but that some may still incline to 
adopt opinions about the authorship of our epistle, which were avowed or 
defended in ancient times ; it seems to be necessary, briefly at least, to 
examine the claims of some others, as well as those of Paul. 

The doubts raised in ancient times, whether Paul wrote the epistle to- 
the Hebrews, occasioned conjectures with regard to several other per- 
sons. Among the remains of ancient Christian writings, we find some 
hints that Barnabas was the author of our epistle. We first meet with 
these, in the essay of Tertullian, de Pudicitia, c, 201. ““ Extat,” says 
he, “‘ enim et Barnabe titulus ad Hebrwos,” i. 6. there is extant an 
epistle of Barnabas, inscribed ta the Hebrews. This is simple assertion, 
without any reference to the reasons why Tertullian supposes Barnabas 
to be the author. He does not intimate whether he gathers it from tra- 
dition, or assumes it as a matter of mere opinion. He speaks of it as a 
thing which he believes; which seems to imply that others in that quar- 
ter of the church were probably of the same opinion. But we fird no 
mention of this opinion again, until so late as the end of 4th century, 
when Jerome adverting to it says, ‘‘ Most [of the Latins] believe, that the 
epistle to the Hebrews belongs to Barnabas, or Clement ;” see Berth. 
p- 2953, and Jerome in his Epist.ad Dardahum. Again, in his catalogue 
of ecclesiastical writers, under the word Paulus, he says, ‘“ The epistle 
to the Hebrews is thought not to be his, on account of the discrepancy 
of the style; but to belong to Barnabas, according to Tertullian; or to 
the evangelist Luke, according to some; or to Clement of Rome.” The 
same thing Philastrius (A.D. 380) repeats, Heres. cv. 89. And in 
modern times Cameron and Schmidt have undertaken to defend the hypo- 
thesis, that Barnabas was the author of this epistle ; Bertholdt, ubi supra. 

This is all the evidence which history gives us, in respect to this 
subject; and this surely. is too slender to build any opinion upon, which 
can lay claim to critical confidence. 
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But ali hope of defending this opinion, with any degree of plausibility. 
is removed by a comparison of the epistle to the Hebrews with an epistle 
of Barnabas still extant, and undoubtedly the same that was extant in 
the days of Tertullian, as the quotations from it by the ancient Christian 
fathers evince. I produce here a few short extracts from this epistle, to 
enable every one to judge for himself, whether the author of the one 
epistle can be rationally supposed to have written the other. 

« Chap. IX. Μάϑετε οὖν, τέκνα, περὶ πάντων πλουσίως, ὅτι ᾿Λβραάμ, 
ὁ πρῶτος περιτομὴν δοὺς, ἐν πνεύματι προβλέψας εἰς τὸν υἱὸν περιέτεμε, 
λαβὼν τριῶν γραμμάτων δόγματα’ λέγει yap’ Kal περιέτεμεν ᾿Αβραὰμ ἐκ 
τοῦ οἴκον αὑτοῦ ἄνδρας δέκα καὶ ὀκτὼ καὶ τριακοσίσυς. Τὶς οὖν ἡ δυϑεῖσα 
τούτῳ γνῶσις ; MaSere τοὺς δεκαοκτὼ πρώτους, εἶτα τοὺς τριακοσίους. Τὸ δὲ 
δέκα ὀκτὼ, ἰῶτα δέκα, Fra ὀκτὼ" ἔχεις Ἰησοῦν. Ὅτι δὲ ταυρὸς ἐν τῷ T ἔμελλεν 
ἔχειν τὴν χάριν, λέγει καὶ, Τριακοσίους. Δηλοῖ οὖν τὸν μὲν Ἰησοῦν ἐν τοῖς 
δυσὶ γράμμασι" καὶ ἐν ἑνὶ, τὸν savpdv. Οἷδὲν ὁ τὴν ἔμφυτον δωρεὰν τῆς 
διδαχῆς αὐτοῦ θέμενος ἐν ἡμῖν. Οὐδεὶς γνησιώτερον ἔμαϑεν ἀπ᾽ ἐμοῦ λόγον" 
. ἀλλὰ οἶδα ὅτι ἄξιοι ἐξὲ ὑμεῖς. i.e. Children, learn abundantly in regard 

to all things; for Abraham, who first instituted circumcision, practised 

this rite, looking forward in the Spirit to the Son, receiving the doctrine 
_ of the three letters. For [the Scripture] says, And Abraham circum- 
cised, of his household, three hundred and eighteen men. What 
instruction is imparted by this? Learn as to the first eighteen, then as 
to the tbree hundred. As to eighteen, ἰῶτα signifies ten, and jra eight; 
this means Jesus. And because the cross, signified by T, would possess 
grace, it says, three hundred. It points out Jesus, therefore, by the two 
letters, and the cross by one. He knows this, who has conferred upon 
us the engrafted gift of his doctrine. No one has learned more genuine 
doctrine of me; but I know that ye are worthy of it.” Cotelerius, Pat. 

Apostol. tom. i. p. 28. - 

So, then, because Abraham circumcised three hundred and eighteen 
persons, (which, by the way, is not said in the Scriptures, see Gen. xvii. 
23— -27; comp. Gen. xiv. 14, which gave occasion to the mistake,) the 
system of Gospel truth is disclosed in this mysterious number; and this 
because ἰῶτα stands for ten, Fra for eight, and ταῦ for three hundred, 
i.e. here is Jesus, and he crucified. Where, in all the New Testament, 
ig any thing like such egregious trifling as this? 

+ See, now, how the same Barnabas can explain the ceremony of the 
zed heifer, the ashes of which were sprinkled upon offenders. After 
stating the ceremony, and that the ashes were sprinkled by three children, 
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he thus proceeds :—'O μόσχος οὗτὸς ésiv ὁ "Enooiigs οἱ προσφερόντες, ἄνδρες 
dpaprwdol, of προσενέγκαντες αὑτὸν ἐπὶ σφαγὴν" εἶτα οὐκέτι ἄνδρες, οὐκέτι 
ἀμαρτωλῶν 4 δόξα. Οἱ δὲ ῥαντίζοντες παῖδες, εὐαγγελιζόμενοι ἡμῖν τὴν 
ἄφεσιν τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν, καὶ τὸν ἁγνισμὸν τῆς καρδίας, οἷς ἔδωκε τοῦ εὐαγγελίου 
τῆν ἐξονσίαν, (οὖσι δεκαδύο εἰς μαρτύριον τῶν φυλῶν, ὅτι δεκαδύο αἱ φγλαὶ τοῦ 
Ἰσραὴλ,) εἰς τὸ κηρύσσειν. Διὰ τὶ δὲ τρεῖς παῖδες οἱ βαντίζοντες ; Eig pap- 
τύριον ᾿Αβραὰμ καὶ Toads καὶ ᾿Ιακὼβ, ὅτι οὗτοι μεγάλοι τῷ Θεῶ. “Ore δὲ τὸ 
ἔριον ἐπὶ τὸ ξύλον ; “Ore ἡ βασιλεία τοῦ Ἰησοῦ ἐπὶ τῷ ξύλφ᾽ διότι οἱ ἐλπίζοντες 
εἷς αὐτὸν ζήσονται εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα. Διὰ τὶ δὲ τὸ ἔριον καὶ τὸν ὕσσωπον ; “Ὅτι 
ἐν τῇ βασιλείᾳ αὑτοῦ ἡμέραι ἔσονται πονηραὶ καὶ βυπαραὶ, ἐν αἷς ἡμεῖς σωθη- 
σόμεθα' ὅτι καὶ ἀλγῶν τὴν σάρκα διὰ τοῦ ῥύπον τοῦ ὑσσώπον ἰᾶται. Καὶ διὰ 
τοῦτο οὕτω γενόμενα, ἡμῖν μὲν ἔτι φανερὰ, ἐκείνοις δὲ σκοτεινὰ" ὅτι οὗκ ἤκουσαν 
φωνῆς τοῦ Kupiov. 

But enough. If all were cited, which betrays a feeble and puerile 
mind, the whole epistle must be transcribed. Let him who needs further 
argument on this subject, peruse the whole epistle to the Hebrews, and 
then read through the epistle of Barnabas. It is impossible that he 
should not feet the almost indescribable difference between the two 
writers, 

Here, then, 15 a case, where the possibility of mistake in judging is 
very small. The difference between this writer, and him who wrote the 
epistle to the Hebrews, in respect to style, precision, clearness, energy, 
brevity—in a word, every thing which characterizes any writing—is 
heaven-wide. The most obtuse perception cannot fail to discern it. It is 
a hopeless case, to plead the cause of an hypothesis like this. 


§ 36. Was Luke the Author? 


The first suggestion among the ancient fathers, that Luke had any part 
in the composition of the epistle to the Hebrews, is found in a fragment 
of Clement of Alexandria, preserved by Eusebius, Ecc. Hist. vi. 14, in 
which Clement asserts, that “Paul wrote the epistle to the Hebrews 
in the Hebrew tongue, and that Luke carefully translated it into the 
Greek.” See note, p.85. The same opinion, or tradition, Origen 
mentions thus: ‘If I may give my opinion, I should say, the thoughts 
are the apostle’s; but the phraseology and composition belong to some 
one who relates what the apostle said, and as it were comments on the 
words of his master. But who wrote [i. 6. wrote down] the epistle, God 
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only knows. Report, which has come down to us, says, either that 
Clement of Rome wrote it, or that Luke the Evangelist did.” p. 89, 
supra. - 

Both Bertholdt and Eichhorn have adduced Origen as asserting, that 
Teport attributed the epistle to the Hebrews to Luke as the real author ; 
which the context in Origen by no means allows. I cannot but under- 
stand him as saying merely, that ‘‘ the ancients had a report, that either 
Luke or Clement wrote down the epistle;” which corresponds with the 
opinion of Clement of Alexandria, Origen’s teacher in early life. We 
have seen that afterwards, among the Latin churches, either Luke, or 
Clement, was regarded as the real author of this epistle; for so the 
testimony of Jerome and Philastrius, cited in the preceding section, 
would seem to indicate. 

We bave no historical ground, then, on which we can build the 
opinion, that Luke was the author of this epistle. An uncertain tradition 
of the fourth century is surely insufficient. And even if Origen be under- 
atood as asserting, that tradition, in his day, assigned the composition of 
our epistle to Luke; he also asserts, at the same time, that traditionary 
testimony was at variance with itself, as one party assigned it to Clement 
of Rome. He evidently credits neither the one nor the other; at least, 
not in such a way as to be fully persuaded in his own mind; for he says, 
‘¢ Who wrote down the epistle, τὸ μὲν ἀληϑὲς Θεὸς olde.” 

The same uncertainty both Jerome and Philastrius exhibit, in the 
testimony to which allusion has just been made. 

It is no doubt true, that the style of Luke approximates much nearer 
to that of the epistle to the Hebrews, than the style of Barnabas; so 
that a comparison, in this respect, does not lead to so clear and satis- 
factory a result in this case, as in that. But the situation of Luke, 
(born and educated abroad, as he was, and never having resided long 
in Palestine,) hardly leads one to believe that he was so deeply versed 
in rabbinical lore, and in Jewish feelings and modes of thinking, as the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews must have been. 

The main difficulty, however, is the want of any external evidence 
hat Luke was the author. And as there are, at least, no internal 
sircumstances, or evidence from style, which speak much in favour 
of such an opinion, it must be abandoned as improbable, and altogether 


unsypperted. 
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§ 37. Was Clement of Rome the author? 


Origen is the first, who mentions Clement as the possible writer of 
the epistle to the Hebrews. In what sense he does this, has been 
already considered. Jerome and Philastrius, long afterwards, mention 
that some in the Latin churches attributed the epistle to the Hebrews 
to Clement of Rome. The evidence of this from testimony, then, is not 
entitled to any degree of credit, sufficient to create serious doubts 
whether Clement may not have been the author. 

The internal evidence, drawn from ἃ comparison of the epistle to the 
Hebrews with Clement's first epistle to the Corinthians, by nd means 
favours the supposition in question. Clément has often cited the epistle 
to the Hebrews. But this seems to me abundant proof, that he did, 
not write that epistle himself; for, as we have already seen, he appeals 
to it as Scripture, in order to establish and confirm sentiments which 
he is inculcating, and “in the same manner as he does elsewhere to the 
other Scriptures. Js this to' be supposed, in case he himself wrote that 
epistle? Did Clement attribute scriptural authority to his own epistle 7 
Or did the church, whom he addressed, attribute scriptural authority 
to any epistles, but to those of an apostle? Doés he any where in his 
Jetter appeal to other epistles than such? The obvious answer to these 
inquiries determines the question, whether Clement wrote the epistle to 
the Hebrews, in the negative. 

But further. The difficulty of style is so great, between the epistle 
of Clement and that to the Hebrews, as to make it sufficiently evident 
that both did not proceed from the same pen. I refer not merely to 
the choice of words, (although this might be easily shown to be con- 
siderable,) but to the general spirit and manner of the execution. There 
is an energy, originality, vividness of conception, and intensity of 
feeling, displayed every where in the epistle to the Hebrews, which is 
wholly wanting in Clement's epistle. It is plain, kind, faithful; but 
it is moderate, comparatively tame, made up of many extracts from 
the Old‘Testament and from Paul, and of imitations, as close as might 
be, of the latter. But what a wide difference there is, after all, between 
the original writer and the imitator, every one must feel who reads both. 
The one is a feeble rivulet, gliding gently along, which,- but for the 
occasional contributions it receives from other streams, would become 
absorbed by the earth over which it passes, and cease to flow; the 
other a mighty stream, overflowing all its banks, supplying with water, 
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and fertilizing all the cotntry through which it passes. It really seems 
to me, that a man might as well mistake a canal on the banks of the 
Nile for the noble river itself, as mistake Clement for the author of the 
epistle to the Hebrews. 

wd § 38. Was Apollos the Author ? 

"ΠΑ supposition never made by any of the ancient churches, and first 
ventured upon, I believe, by Luther, Com. in Gen. xlviii. 20. Postil. 
Ecc. Test. S. Johann. Evang. p. 44. But'this opinion has since been 
applauded or defended by Le Clerc, Heumann, Miiller, Ziegler, and 
Bertholdt, p. 2974. 

The difficulties attending the supposition are, (1.) We have no 
external evidence in favour of it; no voice of antiquity being raised 
to testify, that Apollos has left one single line of any written com- 
position behind -him, much less such an epistle as that to the He- 
brews, (2.}" We have no internal evidence of guch a fact; for there 
is no testimony of this nature in the epistle itself; and there can be no 
evidence drawn from the style of it compared with the style und diction 
of Apollos, inasmuch as we have no writing of Apollos, with which 
the comparison can be made. It foilows, therefore, that those who 
believe Apollos to be the author, must believe so without any evidence 
external or internal. It is not worth our time to refute such a belief, 


§ 39. In what language was the Epistle originally written ? 


On this question, there has been a difference of opinion among critics, 
both in ancient and modern times. Clement of Alexandria says that 
‘(Paul wrote the Hebrews in the Hebrew language, and that Luke 
carefully translated it into Greek,” Euseb. Hist. Ecc. vi. 14. Eusebius 
in the same manner says, that ‘“ Paul wrote to the Hebrews. in his 
vernacular Janguage, and that, according to report, either Luke or 
Clement translated it,’ Euseb. iii. 28. So Jerome also; ‘ Scripserat 
ut Hebreus Hebreis Hebraice,” (Catal. Vir. Ilust. νου. Paulus ;) and 
then he adds, ‘that this epistle was translated into Greek, so that the 
colouring of the style was made diverse, in this way, from that of 
Paul's.” Of the same opinion, in respect te this, was Clement of 
Afexandris :. and Origen, as we have seen above, supposes that the 
Mekghts contained in the epistle were Paul's, while the diction or 
costume of it must be attributed to the person who wie down the 
sentiments of the apostle. ms 
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By the Hebrew language, no one can @reasonably doubt, these 
fathers meant the Jerusalem dialect, which wag spoken in the days 
of the apostles, and not the ancient Hebrew, which had long ceased to 
be a vernacular language. 

It is quite plain also, that these fathers were led to the conclusion, 
that the epistle to the Hebrews was originally written in the dialect οὗ 
Palestine, from their belief (so universal in ancient times) of its having 
been addressed to some church, or to the churches, in that country. 
It was very natural to draw such a conclusion; for would not an epistle 
addressed to Hebrews, in all probability, be more acceptable if written 
in their own vernacular language? Moreover, Paul was well ac- 
quainted with that language, for he was brought up at Jerusalem, and 
“αἱ the feet of Gamaliel;” and when he had visited there, he had 
addressed the Jewish multitude, who were excited against him, in their 
native tongue, Acts xxii. 1, 2: Why should it not be supposed, that if, 
as is probable, our epistle was originally directed to Palestine, it was 
written in the dialect of that country. . 

So the fathers above quoted evidently thought and reasoned ; although 
other fathers have said nothing on this point, and do not appear to have 
coincided in opinion with those to which I have just referred. Among 
the moderns, also, several critics have undertaken to defend the same 
opinion ; and particularly Michaelis, who has discussed the subject quite 
at length, in his introduction to this epistle. 

I do not think it necessary minutely to examine his arguments. To 
my own mind they appear altogether unsatisfactory. Some of them are 
built on an exegesis most palpably erroneous, and which, -if admitted, 
would deduce a very strange meaning from the words of the epistle. 
Yet, assuming such a meaning, he thence coneludes, that the original 
writer must have expressed a different idea, and that the translator mis- 
took his meaning. He then undertakes to conjecture what the original 
Hebrew must have been. In other cases, he deduces his arguments from 
considerations wholly a priori ; as if these were admissible in a question 
of mere fact. He has not adduced a single instance of what he calls 
wrong translation, which wears the appearance of any considerable 
probability. 

On the other hand, Bolton, a sharp-sighted critic, and well acquainted 
with the Aramean language, (who has gone through with the New Testa- 
ment, and found almost every where marks, as he thinks, of translation 
from Aramean documents,) confesses, that, in respect to this epistle, he 
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finds not a single vestige @f incorrect translation from an Aramean origi- 
nal, and no marks that there ever was such an original. This testimony 
is of considerable importance in respect to the question before us: as it 
comes from a critic, who spent many years on the study of that which is 
most intimately connected with the very subject under consideration, viz. 
the detection of the Aramean originals of the various parts of the New 
Testament. Berth. p. 2976. 

The principal arguments in favour of a Hebrew original, are deduced 
from two sources. First, that Hebrews are addressed in our epistle; to 
whom the Hebrew language would have been more acceptable and intel- 
ligible, and many of whom, indeed, could not understand Greek, cer- 
tainly could not read it. Secondly, that the diversity of style in the 
epistle to the Hebrews is so great, when compared with that of Paul’s 
epistles, that, unless we suppose the Greck costume did in fact come 
from another hand, we must be led to the conclusion, that Paul did not 
write it. ἘΞ 

Both of these.topics have been already discussed above. I merely add 
here, therefore, that in case the writer of the epistle designed it should 
have a wide circulation among the Jews, to write in Greek was,altogether 
the most feasible method of accomplishing this. Besides, if Paul did 
address it to the church at Cesarea, it is altogether probable that he 
wrote in Greek, as Greek was the principal language of that city. Even 
if he did not, it was not necessary that he should write in Hebrew; for 
in every considerable place in Palestine, there were more or less who 
understood the Greek language. Whoever wishes to sce this last posi- 
tion established beyond any reasonable doubt, may read Hug’s Intro- 
duction to the N. Test. vol. II. pp. 32—50. 

When Paul wrote to the Romans, he did not write in Latin ; yet there 
was no difficulty in making his epistle understood, for the knowledge of 
Greek was very common at Rome. If Paul understood the Latin lau- 
guage, (which is no where affirmed, and he had not resided, when he 
wrote our epistle, in any of the countries where it was commonly used,) 
still he understood Greek so much better, that he would of course prefer 
writing in it. 

For a similar reason, if no other could be given, one may regard it as 
more probable, that he would write the epistle to the Hebrews in the 
Greek language. At the time of writing it, he had been abroad twenty- 
five years at least, in Greek countries, and had been in Palestine, during 
all that period, only a few days. The Jews abroad, whom he every 
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where saw, spoke Greek, not Hebrew. In Greek he preached and con- 
versed. Is it any wonder, then, that after twenty-five years incessant 
labour of preaching, conversing, and writing in this language, he should 
have preferred writing in it? Indeed, can it be probable, that under 
circumstances like these, he still possessed an equal facility of writing in 
his native dialect of Palestine? 

I cannot think it strange, therefore, that although the epistle to the 
Hebrews was in all probability directed to some part of Palestine, yet it 
was written by Paul in Greek, and not in Hebrew. But, whatever may 
be the estimation put upon arguments of this nature, there are internal 
marks of its having been originally composed in Greek, which cannot 
well be overlooked. Let us examine them. 

Some of the arguments, produced by those who maintain that the 
original language of our epistle was Greek, it must be acknowledged, do 
not seem to be well founded. To such belongs the following. 

“εἰ Instances of paronomasia’ occur in this epistle; which necessarily 
implies, that it was originally composed in its present langyage.” 

For example; Heb. v. 8, ἔμαθεν ag’ ὧν ἔπαθε. ν. 14, πρὸς διάκρισιν 
καλοῦ re καὶ κακοῦ. Vii. 8, ἀπάτωρ, ἀμήτωρ. ἰχ. 10, ἐπί βρώμασι καὶ πόμασι. 
xi. 37, ἐπρίσθησαν, ἐπειράσθησαν. xiii. 14, οὗ γὰρ ἔχομεν ὧδε μένουσαν 
πόλιν, ἀλλὰ τὴν μέλλουσαν ἐπιξητοῦμεν. vil. 22, κρείττονος διαθήκης γέγονε 
ἔγγνος ᾿[ησοῦς, comp. ν. 19, ἐγγίζομεν τῷ Θεῷ. x. 34, τὴν ἁρπαγὴν τῶν 
ὑπαρχύντων ὑμῶν μετὰ χαρᾶς προσεδέξασθε, γινώσκοντες ἔχειν ἐν ἑαυτοῖς 
κρείττονα ὕπαρξιν ἐν οὐρανοῖς. See Eich. § 270. Bertholdt, p. 2987, who 
has only repeated the same things which Eichhorn had before said. 

Of these instances, that only from x. 34 seems to betray any real 
marks of design ; and even here, the marks are by no means of a decisive 
nature. Every one, who will examine any Greek writing whatever, may 
find in it more or less of apparent paronomasia, in the same way, without 
any difficulty; and this, where the author had no intention of exhibiting 
it. Whether an author really designed to exhibit paronomasia, or not, 
will in general be very apparent. 1 cannot perceive, that any one of the 
alleged paronomasias in question, really appears to be the effect of 
design. If they are altogether accidental, they may have occurred in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, even if its present language is merely that of a 
translation. In fact, even designed paronomasias may, not unfrequently, 
occur in a translation. The argument in favour of the Greek being the 
original language of the epistle to the Hebrews, built on such instances 
of paronomasia as the above, (where, in most cases, it is a mere homo- 
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phony of like tenses or cases,) 18 too uncertain and too slender to be 
rested on, a8 ἃ proper support of the opinion in question. 

But there are better arguments than such, to prove that the epistle to 
the Hebrews was originally written in Greek. They may be derived, 
from the manner in which the quotations from the Old Testament are 
made and employed, in our epistle. 

(1.) The author has, throughout, quoted the Sept. version, and fol- 
lowed it in nearly all cases, even where it differs considerably from the 
Hebrew. This, indecd, might be done to a certain extent, by ἃ trans- 
lator. For example; if Paul had appealed to the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and cited passages from them, the translator might have taken the cor- 
responding passages in his Greek Bible. It might easily be supposed, 
that it would have been very natural for him to do so, in all cases where 
there was no considerable difference between the original Hebrew and 
the Greek version. But, 

(2.) The writer of the epistle to the Hebrews has cited and employed 
the Septuagint version, in order to illustrate his positions, in cases where the 
Septuagint does not correspond with the original Hebrew. For example ; 
Heb. i. 6, Let all the angels of God worship him, is quoted, in order to 
show that the Son of God is superior to the angels. If this be quoted, 
(as is more gencrally supposed,) from Ps. xevii. 7, the context there 
appears to show, that the subject is, the superiority of Jehovah to idol- 
gods, not of Christ to the angels. Instcad of “Let all the angels of 
God worship him,” the Hebrew runs thus : ““ Worship him, all ye gods;” 
and so our English translation has it. If the quotation be made from 
Deut. xxxii. 43, (as some have supposed,) then is the argument still 
stronger; for in the original Hebrew there is not a vestige of the passage 
quoted ; it is found only in the Septuagint. In either case, the force of 
the appeal seems to rest on the Septuagint version, and not on the original 
Hebrew. Of course, the writer must be supposed to have used that 
version, in his original composition, by all those who hold that he appeals, 
in this case, to a passage of the Old Testameht. 

But, as I have some doubts whether such an appeal is here made by 
the apostle, of course [ cannot attribute much weight to this argument. 

"See Comm. on Heb. i. 6. 

(3.) The writer appeals, in Chap. ii., to Ps. viii., in order to prove 
that the Son of God must possess a human nature, which should be 
exalted above that of angels, and placed at the head of the creation. 
But the phrase in Hebrew, Thou hast made him a little below the 
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Elohim, is rendered by the Septuagint, Thou hast made him for a little 
tome, [or, a little] lower than the angels; rendering pris angels, 
which, to say the least, is an unusual sense of the word. Yet, on the 
sense of the version in the Septuagint, turns the force of this proof, that 
Christ was, in his human nature, superior to the angels. 

(4.) In chap. vii., the writer has translated the appellations, Metchi- 
sedch, hing of Salem, and told at length what they mean in Greek. It 
is possible, that such a thing might be done by a translator; but then 
the explanation, in this case, appears plainly to be‘interwoven with the 
discourse itself, and to be a prima manu. 

(5.) In chap. ix. 16, 17. Christ is said, in reference to the οἷα covenant 
under Moses, to be the mediator of a new and better covenant, FY As 
in Greek διαθήκη. But, from the double meaning of δεαθήκη in Greek, 
viz. covenant and testament, the writer takes occasion, having mentioned 
the death of Jesus, to observe, that the new διαθήκη has received its full 
confirmation, viz. as a testament, by the death of the testator; and that 
he may the more effectually remove all offence at the death of Jesus, he 
goes on to say, that a διαθήκη, testament, (for now he uses the word in 
this sense,) has no force while the testator is living. Of course, the 
death of Jesus was necessary to ratify the new διαθήκη; and it did in 
fact ratify and establish it, to all intents and purposes. 

Now the whole of this reasoning depends on the two-fold sense of the 
word διαθήκη, in Greck; for the original word 2, in Hebrew, never 
has the sense of testament or will. ; 

The Greek word διαθήκη has, indeed, been adopted into the Rabbinic 
Hebrew, and sounds °F. But that it belonged to the Hebrew lan- 
guage in Paul's day, there is no certain proof; and even if there were, 
v2 must have been the only word to which he referred, for "2 
is an appropriate word to designate the Abrahamic and Mosaic dispen- 
sations, or the old covenant. Of course, the writer's illustration depends 
on the two-fold meaning of the Greek word διαθήκη ; consequently, his 
language must have been Greek. 

(6.) In chap. x. 3, seq. the writer undertakes to show, that the sacri- 
fice of Christ was not only necessary, in order to make expiation for sin, 
but that it was predicted in the Psalms, that he should make such an 
offering. In proof of this, he quotes the Septuagint version, A body hast 
thou prepared for me, x. 54, viz. a body for an offering or expiatory 
sacrifice. Compare now Psalm xi. 7, where the Hebrew runs thus, 
» ID CIN, mine ears hast thou opened, or bored, i.e. thou hast made 
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me obedient. But it is the Septuagint version which appears to give 
direct occasion for the specific allegation of the writer, viz. that Christ 
had made an offering of himself as a propitiatory sacrifice. 

Other instances of a similar nature have been produced by critics, 
from our epistle; but as they are less striking, and may admit of some 
doubt, I have thought best to exclude them. These are sufficient to 
show, that as the very nature of the proof or argument, which the writer 
brings forward, depends, in some respects, on the form of the Septuagint 
version, or, to say the least, the form of the proof depends on this, so he 
must have written in Greek, and appealed to the Greek version ; for it is 
improbable to the last degrec, that if the epistle had been written in 
Hebrew, he would have appealed to any but the original Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, when addressing those who were acquainted with them. 

Whatever difficulties the theologian or the interpreter may find, in 
teconciling these facts with the method of arguing which he may suppose 
appropriate to an inspired writer, it cannot alter the facts themselves. 
These are palpable, and not matters of conjecture. And admitting this, 
we are compelled to draw the conclusion, that THE ORIGINAL LAN- 
GUAGE OF OUR EPISTLE MUST HAVE BEEN GREEK. 

I would add merely, that the vivid colouring and animation of the 
whole epistle, the impassioned and encrgetic expression of it, and its 
native, unconstrained appearance, all contribute to prove, that it was 
originally written in the same language in which it now appears. 


§ 40. Critical and Exegetical helps to the study of the Epistle. 


It is not my object to make out a copious catalogue of these: but 
only to notice those which are more particularly deserving of attention. 


Ancient Greek Commentators, 


Chysostom, Theodoret, and Theophylact, the Greek commentators on 
this epistle, are all deserving of an attentive perusal, in various respects. 
Philological, in the technical sense of this word, the reader must not 
expect to find them. Chrysostom is the most copious, flowing, and 
oratorical ; Theodoret, the most brief and comprehensive; but Theo- 
phylact is by far the most agreeable, especially for beginners in the 
study of Greek commentary. He comprises all that is valuable in 
Chrysostom, and, for the most part, nearly in Chrysostom’s words ; 
while, at the same time, he has given to the whole, more ease, simplicity, 
and compactness. Seldom does he venture upon anv new opinion of 
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his own; and when he does, it is with great deference to his predeces- 
sors. The book deserves a republication at the present day, as a part 
of the apparatus requisite to the study of our epistle, and as one of 
the easiest and best means of introducing the young interpreter to an 
acquaintance with the Greek Commentators. 

If a glossary should be added to such a book, containing the few 
words in Theophylact that are not found in our common Greek lexi- 
cons, and also the very good Latin translation which now accompanies 
the Greek of Theophylact, it would constitute an excellent book, for 
commencing the study and the knowledge of the original Greck fathers. 
Such an apparatus is already prepared, and the book only waits for 
patronage, in order to be published. 

English Commentators, | , 

Owen, Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews, with preliminary 
Exercitations, 7 vols. 8vo. Edinb. 1812.14.—This work is replete with 
remarks of a doetrinal and experimental nature. The philology of it 
will be less valued at the present day. 

J. Pierce, Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistles of Paul, 4to. Lond. 
1733. Some of the sentiments differ widely from those of Owen, and 
are such as ought to be examined with great caution; but the work, 
asa whole, exceeds any English commentary which I have read. The 
author has a great deal of acuteness, and is by no means wanting in 
regard to a tact for criticisin. 

The works of Sykes, Whitby, Doddridge, Macknight, Scott, Clark, 
and others, on this epistle, may profit some classes of readers, but they 
are not adapted to the higher purposes of philology. 


Commentaries in Latin and German. 


Among the older commentators, Erasmus, Grotius, Le Clere, Drusius, 
J. Cappell, Limborch, and Wolfius, have distinguished themselves. The 
more recent works are the following. 

J. B. Carpzovius, Exercitt. in Pauli Epist. ad Hebreeos ex Philone 
Alexandrino, 8vo. Helmst. 1750.—The same author has also published, 
Uebersetzung des Briefs an die Hebrier, Helmst. 1795. 

J. A. Cramer, Erklirung des Briefs an die Hebrier, 4to. Kopen- 
hagen, 1757. 

C. F. Schmidius, Observatt. super Epist. ad Hebreeos, histor. rit. et 
theologicee, Svo. Lips, 1766. 
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J. D. Michaelis, Erklirung des Briefs an die Hebraer, 4to. 2 edit, 
1780. 

S. ἘῸΝ. Morus, Der Bricf an die Hebraer uebersetzt, 8vo. Leip. 
1786. 

G. C. Storr, Pauli Bricf an die Hebraer erlautert. 8vo. Tubingen, 
1809. 

J. A. Ernesti, Lectiones in Epist. ad Hebreeos; illustrationes adje- 
cit G. J. Dindorf, 8vo. Lips. 1795 ;—a book of real worth, in a critical 
respect, although not executed with much taste as to form and manner. 
I have found in it more to my purpose than in any other of the com- 
mentaries which I have consulted. 

Heinrichs, in Nov. Test. Koppiano, Vol viii. This is a work, which 
exhibits some striking remarks, and no inconsiderable tact for exegesis. 
But the occasional extravagance of this writer’s opinions, and the 
haste with which he throws off his works, are to be regretted; as he 
plainly possesses ability to go deeper into his subjects of inquiry. 

D. Schulz, Der Brief an die Hebraer, Einleitung, Yebersetzung, und 
Anmerkungen, 8vo. Breslau, 1818. 

The latest work is by C. F. Boehme, Epist. ad Heb. Latine vertit, 
atque commentario instruxit perpetuo. 8vo. Lips. 1825. Sce above, 
8 31. 


Literature of the Epistle. 


The introductions of Michaelis, Henlein, Eichhorn, Hug, Bertholdt, 
and De Wette, exhibit the sum of what has been hitherto accomplished, 
in regard to this subject. Seyffarth and Schulz, in the works examined 
above, have also discussed the same subject; as have Ziegler, Noesselt, 
Weber, Lardner, and others. Wolfius, Storr, Schmidt, Cramer, and 
most other commentators, have touched, more or less, on the literary 
topics that pertain to the epistle. Lardner, Storr. Ziegler, Cramer, 
Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Hug, and Schulz, are most conspicuous among 
the class of writers now under consideration. 


TUE 


EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


Dignity of Christ. Tis superiority over the angels. 


I. Gon, who in ancient times spake often and in various ways to 
2 the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken 
to us by his Son; whom he hath appointed Lord of all things, 
3 by whom also he made the worlds; (who, being the radiance, 
of his glory and the exact image of his substance, and con- 
trolliug all things by his own powerful word,) after he had by 
himself made expiation for our sins, sat down at the right 
4 hand of the majesty on high, being exalted as much above 
the angels, as he hath obtained a name more excellent than 
they. 
5 = For to which of the angels said he, at any time, “ Thou art 
my Son, this day have I begotten thee?” And again, “I will 
6 be his Father, and he shall be my Son?” Again also, when 
he bringeth his first begotten into the world, he saith, “ Let 
all the angels of God worship him.” 
7 Moreover, of the angels it is said, “ Who maketh his angels 
8 winds, and his ministering servants a flame of fire.” But of 
the Son, “Thy throne, O God, is eternal ; a sceptre of upright- 
9 ness is the sceptre of thy kingdom, Thou hast loved right- 
eousness, and hated iniquity; therefore, O God, thy God hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” 
. 10 Also, “Thou, Lord, in the beginning, didst lay the foundations 
11 of the earth, and the heavens are the work of thy hands: they 
shall perish, but thou shalt endure; yea, they shall all wax 
12 old like a garment, and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, 
and they shall decay; but thou art the same, and thy years 
shall never cease.” 
13. Unto which of the angels, also, hath he ever said, “Sit thou 
at my right hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool ?” 
14 Are they not all ministering spirits, sent forth to assist those 
who are to obtain salvation 7 


Exhortation diligently to seek the salvation proffered by the Lord of glory. 


II. Ir behooveth us, therefore, the more abundantly to give 
heed to the things which we have heard, lest at any time we 
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2 should slight them. For if the law communicated by angels 
was established, and every transgression and disobedience 

3 received a just reward; how shall we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation? which being first declared by the Lord, was 
afterwards confirmed unto us by those who heard [him 3] 

4 God also bearing witness with them, by signs, and wonders, 
and diverse miraculous powers, and communications of the 
Holy Spirit, according to his will. 


Further declaration of Chnst’s superiority over the angels. Objections against 
this, drawn from lus human nature, removed, by showing the elevation of that 
nature, and the important objects accomplished hy assuming it. 


5 Moreovrn, unto the angels hath he not put in subjection 
the world that was to come, of which we are now speaking. 
6 But one, in a certain place, hath testified, saying, “ What is 
man, that thou art mindful of him; or the son of man, that 
7 thou dost regard him? [Yet] thou hast made him but little 
lower than the angels; thou hast crowned him with glory and 
honour, and hast set him over the worksof thy hands. Allthings 
8 hast thou put under his feet.” Now, by putting all things in 
subjection to him, he left nothing which is not subject to him. 
For the present, indeed, we do not see all things yet subjected 
9 to him; but we see Jesus, who was made but little lower than 
the angels, crowned with glory and honour on account of the 
suffering of death, when by the grace of God he had tasted 
10 death for all. It became him, also, for whom are all things, 
and by whom are all things, to bestow, on account of suffer- 
ings, the highest honours upon him who is the Captain of their 
salvation, leading many sons to glory. 
11 = Furthermore, both he who maketh expiation, and they for 
whom expiation is made, are of one (nature ;] for which cause 
12 he is not ashamed to call them brethren, saying, “I will de- 
clare thy name to my brethren; in the midst of the congrega- 
13 tion will T praise thee.” And again, “1 will put my trust in 
him.” And again, “Behold, I, and the children which God - 
14 hath given me!” Since then the children are partakers of 
flesh and blood, himself also in like manner partook of them, 
in order that by his death he might subdue him who had a 
15 deadly power, that is, the devil, and free those, who, through 
fear of condemnation, had, during their whole lives, been 
exposcd to a state of bondage. 
16 _ Besides, he doth not at all help the angels, but he helpeth 
17 the seed of Abraham. Hence it was necessary, that in all 
respects he should be like to his brethren, so that he might 
be a merciful and faithful high priest as to things which per- 
tain to God, in order to make atonement for the sins of the 
18 people. For inasmuch as he himself suffered, being tempted, 
he is able to succour those who are tempted. 
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Comparison of Christ with Moses. Warning against disregarding his admonitions. 
ΠΙ. Wuererore, holy brethren, who have received the heaven! 
invitation, attentively consider Jesus, the apostle and high 
2 priest whom we have acknowledged ; who was faithful to him 
that appointed him, even as Moses [was] in all his house. 
3 For he is worthy of more glory than Moses, inasmuch as the 
4 builder is entitled to more honour than the house. (Now, every 
house is built by some one, and he who formed all things is 
5 God.) Moses, however, was faithful in all his house as a 
servant, for the sake of testifying those things which were to 
6 be declared: but Christ, as a Son, over his house; whose 
house we are, provided we hold fast unto the end our confi- 
dence and joyful hope. 
7 Wherefore, as the Holy Spirit saith, “To-day, while ye 
8 hear his voice, harden not your hearts, as in the provocation, 
9 in the day of temptation in the wilderness, when your fathers 
tempted me, proved me, and saw my works forty years. , 
10 Wherefore I was angry with that generation, and said, They 
do always err in their héarts, and they have not acknowledged 
1] my ways. So I sware in my wrath, ‘They shall not enter into 
my rest.” ‘ 
12. Beware, brethren, lest there be in any of you an evil and 
unbelieving heart, so that he may apostatize from the living 
13 God. But admonish one another continually, while it is 
called to-day, so that no one of you may become hardened by 
14 sinful delusion. For we shall be made partakers of the bless- 
ings which Christ bestows, provided we hold fast even to the 
end our first confidence. 
J With regard to the saying, “ To-day, while ye hear his voice, 
16 harden not your hearts, as in the provocation ;”’ who now were 
they, that when they heard did provoke? Nay, did not all, 
17 who came out of Egypt under Moses? And with whom was 
he angry forty years? Was it not with those who sinned, 
18 whose corpses fell in the wilderness? ‘To whom did he 
swear, that they should not enter into his rest, except to those 
19 who did not believe? We see, then, that they could not enter 
in, because of unbelief. 
The rest promised to believers in ancient times is still proffered. The threatenings 
against unbelief remain in full force. 
IV. Ler us beware, therefore, since a promise is still left of 
entering into his rest, lest any one of you should come short 
2 of it. For to us also blessings are proclaimed, as well as to 
them; the word, however, which they heard, did not profit 
them, not being connected with faith in those who heard it. 
3 But we who believe do enter into the rest; as he says, “So I 
sware, in my wrath, {unbelievers} shall not enter into my 
rest ;” namely, [rest from] the works which had been per- 
4 formed, after the foundation of the world was laid. For [the 
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Scripture} speaketh, in a certain place, concerning the seventh 
day, in this manner, “And God rested, on the seventh day, 
"5 from all his works.” And again, in this [manner,] “ They 
6 shall not enter into my rest.”” Since then it remaineth that 
some must enter into that [rest,} and they, to whom this 
blessing was formerly proclaimed, did not enter in because 
of unbelief, [it followeth that believers only can enter into 
it.] * 
7 A ain, he specifieth a particular day, To-pay, when speak- 
ing by David, so long a time afterwards; as it is said, “ To- 
8 pay, while ye hear his voice, harden not your hearts.” Now, 
if Joshua had given them rest, then he would not have spoken 
of another day. 
9 Consequently, there remaineth a rest for the people of God. 
10 He, moreover, who enterctl into his [God's] rest, will also 
cease from his own works, as God did from his. 
11 = Let us strive, then, to enter into that rest, so that no 
12 one may perish in like manner, through unbelief. For the 
threatening of God hath an active and mighty power, yea, it is 
sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing even to the divid- 
ing asunder of both life and spirit, and of the joints and mar- 
18 row; he also judgeth the thoughts and purposes of theheart ; nor 
is there any thing which can be concealed from his sight, but 
all is naked and exposed to the view of him, unto whom we 
must render our account. 


Comparison of Christ with the Jewish Ingh pmest introduced. Reproof for 
ignorance of the higher doctrines of the Christian religion, followed by encou- 
ragement atid exhortation. 

11 Morxover, since we have a high priest who has passed 
through the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold 

15 fast to our profession. For we have not a high priest, who 
is not able to sympathize with our weaknesses; but one 
who was tempted in all respects as we are, [yet] without sin. 

16 Let us, therefore, approach the throne of grace with confidence 
that we may obtain mercy, and find favour, so as to be 
assisted in time of need. 

V. Nowevery high priest, taken from among men, is appointed 
in behalf of men on account of things which pertain to God, 
that he may present both oblations and sacrifices for sin; 

2 being able to shew kindness to the ignorant and the erring, 

3 inasmuch as he himself is compassed with infirmity. On this 
account, ulso, he must present sin-offerings, as well for himself 

4 as for the people. Moreover, no one assumeth for himself this 
honour, but he is called [thereto] of God, even as Aaron was. 

δ In like manner, Christ also did not claim for himself the 
honour of being high priest; but he who said, “‘ Thou art my 

* Supplied from ver. 3. 
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Son, this day have I begotten thee,” (bestowed this honour 

6 upon him.] So also he saith, in another place, “ Thou art a 
priest for ever, after the order of Melchisedek.” 

7 The same, in the days of his incarnation, (having offered wp 
prayers and supplications, with strong cries and with tears, 
unto him that was able to save him from death, and being 

8 delivered from that which he feared,) although a Son, was 

9 made acquainted with obedience in a state of suffering. Then, 
when exalted to glory, he became the author of eternal salva- 

10 tion, to all who obey him, being called of God, “A high 
priest, after the order of Melchisedek.”’ 

11 Respecting him we have much to say, which it will be dif- 

12 ficult to explain, since ye are dull of apprehension. For even 
when ye ought to be able to teach, after [so long} a time, ye 
have need to be taught again the first elements of the oracles 

13 of God, and need milk rather than solid food. For every one, 
who is a partaker of milk, is unskilled in the doctrines of reli- 

14 gion; he is yet a child. But solid food is for those of mature’ 
age, who have faculties exercised by practice for the distin- 
guishing of both good and evil. 

VI. Wherefore, leaving the first principles of Christian doctrine, 
let us go on toward a mature state [of religious knowledge ;] 
not laying again the foundation, concerning repentance from 

2 works which cause death, and faith towards God ; [concerning] 
the doctrine of baptisms, and the laying on of hands, and the 

3 resurrection of the dead, and eternal judgment. And this will 

4 we do, if God permit. For it is impossible, that they, who 
have been once enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly 

5 gift, and been made partakers of the holy Spirit, and have 
tasted the good word of God, and the miraculous powers of the 

6 age which was to come, and have fallen away, should be again 
renewed to repentance, since they have crucified for themselves 
the Son of God, and openly exposed him to shame. 

7 Now the earth, which drinketh in the rain that frequently 
cometh upon it, and bringeth forth fruits useful to those for 

8 whose sake it is tilled, receiveth blessings from God. But 
that which bringeth forth thorns and briars, is reprobate, and 
is near to a curse which will end in burning. 

9 But, beloved, we confidently hope for better things concern- 

10 ing you, even those connected with salvation, although we 
thus speak. For God is not u.kind, so that he will forget 
your labour, and the love which ye have shown toward bis 
name, in having performed kind offices towards the saints, and 
in still performing them. 

11 Moreover, we are desirous that every one of you should 
manifest the same diligence, for the sake of a full assurance of 
hope, even to the end; so that ye may not be slothful, but 

12 imitators of those who, through faith and patient expectation, 
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13 have come to the possession of promised blessings. For when 
«God made a promise to Abraham, seeing he could swear by no 
14 greater, he sware by himself, saying, “I will greatly bless 


“15 thee, and exceedingly multiply thee.” And so, having 


a 


16" patiently waited, he obtained the promised blessing. Now, 
men swear by one who is greater, and the oath for confir- 


17 mation [maketh] an end of all dispute among them. In like 


manner, God, desirous of shewing more abundantly to the 
heirs of promise the immutability of his purpose, interposed 

18 by an oath; so that by two immutable things, concerning 
which it is impossible for God to lie, we, who have sought for 
a refuge, might be strongly persuaded to hold fast the hope 

19 that is set before us, which we cleave to as an anchor of the 
soul sure and firmly fixed, and which entereth within the veil, 

20 whither Jesus our forerunner hath gone, being made high- 
priest for ever, after the order of Melchisedek. 


Comparison of Christ, as a priest, with Melchisedek. New order of things 
required by the appointment of such a priest; which appointment was made 
with the solemnity of an oath; and the office created by it was perpetual, 
allowing of no succession like that of the Jewish priests. 

VII. Now this Melchisedek was king of Salem, and priest of the 
most high God. The same met Abraham returning from the 

2 slaughter of the kings, and blessed him. To him, also, Abra- 
ham gave a tenth part of all. By interpretation, [his name] 
meaneth, first King of Righteousness; and then, he is also 

3 King of Salem, which meancth, King of Peace. Without 
father, without mother, without genealogy; having neither begin- 
ning of days nor end of life, but being like to the Son of God ; 
he remaineth a high priest perpetually. 

4 Consider, now, how great he must be, to whom Abraham 

5 the patriarch gave a tenth part of the spoils! Even the sons 
of Levi, who take the office of priests, have indeed a command 
hy the law to tithe the people, that is, their brethren, although 

G descended from the loins of Abraham; but he, whose descent 
is not counted from them, tithed Abraham, and blessed him to 

7 whom the promises were made. And beyond «ll controversy, 
the inferior was blessed by the superior. 

8 Here, also, men receive tithes who die; but there, one of 
9 whom it is testified that he liveth. Yea, (if I may so speak,) 
even Levi himself, who receiveth tithes, was tithed in Abra- 

10 ham; for he was then in the loins of his ancestor when Mel- 
cisedek met him. 

Il Moreover, if there had been a perfect accomplishment of 
what was needed, by the Levitical priesthood, (for the law 
was given to the people, in connexion with this), what neces- 
sity was there still, that another priest should arise after the 
order of Melchisedek, and not be named after the order of 

12 Aaron? But if the priesthood be changed, there must needs 
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13 be also a change of the lav. Now he, concerning whom these 
things are said, belonged to a different tribe, none of whom 

14 served at the altar; for it is plain, that our Lord sprang from 
Judah, in respect to which tribe, Moses said nothing concern- 

15 ing the priesthood. And still more manifest is it, (that the 
priesthood is changed,] if another priest hath arisen, like to 

10 Melchisedek ; who hath not been made so by a law of tempo- 

17 rary obligation, but by an authority of endless duration. For 
(the Scripture] declareth, “Thou art a priest for evcr, after 
the order of Melchisedek.” 

18 There is, also, a setting aside of the preceding law, because 

19 it was weak and unavailing. For the law did not fully accom- 
plish any thing; but the introduction of a better hope [doth], 
by which we draw near to God. 

20 Furthermore, inasmuch as not without an oath (Jesus was 
made a priest], (for they are made priests without an oath, 
but he with an oath, by him who said to him, * The Lord hath 
sworn, and will not repent, Thou art a priest for ever, after the 

22 order of Melchisedek,’’) by so much hath Jesus become the 
surety of a better covenant. ; 

23 Those priests, morcgyer, are many, because they are not 

24 suffered to continue by reason of death; but he, because he 
continueth for ever, hath a priesthood without any succession; 

25 and on this account he is able always to save those who come 
unto God by him, since he ever liveth to interpose in their 
behalf. 

The subyect of Christ’s qualifications for the office of a priest, (proposed in ch. v. 
23, and briefly discussed yn ch. ν, 7—9), resumed, His superiority over the 
Jewish priests, in respect to these, exhibited. 

26 Such a high priest, moreover, was needful for us, who is 
holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and exalted 

27 above the heavens; who hath not any daily necessity, like the 
high priest, to offer sacrifices, first for their own sins, and 
then for the sins of the people; for this he did, once for all, 

23 when he offered up himself. Now the law maketh men high 
priests, who have infirmity; but the word of the oath, which 
was since the law, [maketh] the Son [high priest], who is 
exulted to glory for evermore. 


Expiatory office of Chnst as a priest. Lis functions, the dispensation under which 
hey are performed, the place of exercising them, the manner and effects of them, 


compared with those of the Jewish priests, 

VII. The principal thing, however, among those of which we 
are speaking, is, that we have such a high priest, who is seated 
2 on the right hand of the throne of Majesty in the heavens, a 
minister of the sanctuary, and of the true tabernacle which the 

Lord hath reared and not man. 
3 Now every high priest is appointed, in order that he may 
present oblations and sacrifices; whence it becometh neces- 
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sary, that this one also should have something which he may 
4 present. But if he were on earth, then he could not be a 
riest, seeing there are priests who present oblations accord- 
ing to the law; (the same who perform service in [that sanc- 
tuary which is but] a mere copy of the heavenly one; for 
Moses, when about to build the tabernacle, was divinely 
admonished, “ See now,” said he, “ that thou make all things 
6 according to the pattern shewed thee in the mount.) But 
now, he hath obtained a service which is more excellent; as 
much more as the covenant is better of which he is mediator, 
and which is sanctioned by better promises. 
7 Moreover, if that first covenant had been faultless, then 
8 would no place have been sought for the second. But finding 
fault [with the first], he saith to them, ‘Behold the days are 
coming, saith the Lord, when I will make a new covenant 
9 with the house of Israel and with the house of Judah; not 
according to the covenant which I made with their fathers,. in 
the day when 1 took them by the hand, to bring them out of 
the land of Egypt; for they did not continue in my covenant, 

10 and I rejected them, saith the Lord. But this is the covenant, 
which I will’ make with the house of Israel after those days, 
saith the Lord; I will ry abe my laws upon their minds, and 
engrave them upon their hearts; and J will be their God, and 

Tl they shall be my people. No one shall teach his fellow- 
citizen, nor any one his brother, saying, Know the Lord; for 

}¥2 all shall know me, from the least even to the greatest. For 
I will be merciful in respect to their iniquities, and their sins 

_ and their transgressions will I remember no more.” 

18 By saying, “a new [covenant],” he representcth the first as 
old; now that which hath become old, and is advancing in 
age, is nigh to dissolution. : 

IX. Moreover the first [covenant] had ordinances of service, and 

2 a aanctyary of an eagthly nature. For an outer tabernacle was 
prepared, in which was the candlestick, and the table, and the 

3 shewbread, which is called, The holy place. And behind the 

4 second veil was the tabernacle, which is called, The holy of 
holies, containing the golden censer, and the ark of the 
covenant overlaid with gold on every part, in which was the 
golden urn that contained the manna, and the rod of Aaron 

5 which budded, and the tables of the covenant. Over it, also, 
were the cherubim of glory, overshadowing the mercy-seat. 
Of these things, it is not necessary, at present, particularly to 
speak. 

6 PNow, these being thus prepared, the priests performing the 

* services entered continually into the outer tabernacle. But 
into the inner one, only the high priest [entered], once in 

_ each year, not without blood, which he presented for himself 

8 and for the sins of the people By this the Holy Spirit signi- 
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fied, that the way to the most holy place was not yet open, 
9 while the first tabernacle had a standing; which hath been a 
type down to the present time, in which both oblationa and 
sacrifices are presented, that cannot fully accomplish what is 
10 needed in regard to the conscience, for him who performeth 
the services; [and all the] ordinances pertaining to the flesh, 
had respect only to meats, and drinks, and divers ablutions, 
11 enjoined until the time of reformation. But Christ being 
come, a high priest of future blessings, εἴων τς a greater an 
more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, that is, -not of 
12 this [material] creation, he entered once for all into the hol 
lace, not with the blood of goats and of bullocks, but wi 
13 his own blood, procuring eternal redemption. Now if the 
blood of bulls and goats, and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling 
the unclean, cleanse in respect to the purification of the flesh, 
14 how much more shall the blood of Christ, who by am eternal 
Spirit offered himself without spot to God, purify our con- 
science from works which cause death, so that we may serve 
the living God ! : ᾿ 
15 On this account, also, he is the mediator of a new covenant, 
so that, his death being a ransom for the sins [committed] 
under the former covenant, they who have been called might 
16 receive the promised blessing of the eternal inheritance. For 
where there is a testament, it is nécessary that the death of 
17 the testator should take place; because a testament is valid 
in respect to those only who are dead, seeing it hath no force 
while the testator is living. . : 
18 Hence, not even the first [covenant] was ratified without 
19 blood. For when all the commandment, according to the law, 
" had been read by Moses to all the people, taking the blood of 
bullocks and of goats, with water and scarlet wool and hyssop, 
he sprinkled both the book itself and all the people, saying, 
20 “ This is the blood of the covenant which God hath enjoined 
21 upon you.” The tabernacle, also, and likewise all the vessels 
for service, did he sprinkle in the same manner with blood. 
22 Indeed, almost every thing is required by the law to be 
purified by blood; and without the shedding of blood there 
is no forgiveness. 
23 Since, then, the likenesses of heavenly things must needs 
be purified in this manner, the heavenly things themselves. 
24 (must be purified] by better sacrifices than these. For Chriat 
did not enter into a sanctuary made with hands, which is only 
a copy of the true one, but into heaven itself, that he might 
25 thenceforth appear before God for us. Yet not that he might 
frequently make an offering of himself, like the high priest 
who entereth into the sanctuary every year with blood not his 
26 own, (for then he must needs have often suffered, since the 
foundation of the, world) ; but now, at the close of this age, 
B 
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‘he hath once for all made his appearance, in order that he 
“might remove the punishment due to sin, by the sacrifice of 

27 himself. For since it is appointed unto men to die but once, 

28 and after this [cometh] the judgment; so Christ also, after 

having once fof all made an offering of himself to bear the sins 

of many, will appear, at his second {coming}, without a sin- 

offering, for the salvation of those who wait for him. 

Moreover, the law, which containeth a mere outline of 

future blessings, and not the complete image of these things, 
can never, by those yearly sacrifices which are continuall 
offered, fully accomplish what is needed for those who approac 

2 {the altar.] For if it could, then would not these offerings 

have ceased, because the worshippers, once for all made clean, 

3 would no longer have been conscious of sins? On the con- 

trary, by these [sacrifices] yearly remembrance is made of sin. 

4 And truly, it is impossible that the blood of bulls and goats 

5 should take away sin. Wherefore, [Christ,] entering into ghe 

world, saith, “5 Sacrifice and oblation thou desirest not, but a 

6 body hast thou prepared for me; in whole burnt eg Sie 

.7 (afferings] for sin thou hast no pleasure. ‘Then said I, Lo! I 

come, O God, to do thy will; (in the volume of the book it is 

8 written concerning me.”) When he saith, in the first place, 

“* Sacrifice and oblation, and whole burnt offerings and [offer- 

ings] for sin, thou desirest not, nor hast pleasure in them,” 

9 (which are presented according to the law;) [84] then saith, 

“Lo! I come to do thy will;” he abolisheth the first, that he 

16 may establish the second. By this will, expiation is made 
for us, through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once 
for all. 

11 Now every priest standeth, performing daily service, and 
oftentimes presenting the same sacrifices which can never take 

12 away sin; but this one, having once offered a perpetual sacri- 

13 fice for sin, sat down at the right hand of God, thenceforth 

14 waiting. until his enemies be made his footstool. By one 
- offering, then, he hath fully accomplished, for ever, what was 

needed by those for whom expiation is made. 

15 Moreover, the Holy Spirit also testifieth this to.us; for after 

16 saying, “ This is the covenant which I will make with them, 

after those days, saith the Lord, I will write ny laws upon 

17 their hearts, and engrave them upon their minds,” then (he 

18 saith,] “ Their sins and their iniquities will I remember no 

more.” But where there is remission of these, there is no 
more offering for sin. 
,, Exhortation to perseverance, from ἃ consideration of the faithfulness of God, of the 
‘ “gevere doom of apostates, and of the sutferings which the Hebrew Christians 
had already endured for the sake of religion. 
19 Having then, brethren, free access to the sanctuary, b 
20 the blood of Jesus, in a new and living way, which he bath 
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21 consecrated through the veil, (that is,. his flesh;) and 
22 (having] also a high priest over the house of God; let us 
approach in full confidence, with a true heart, being purified 
as to our hearts from a consciousness of evilg Being cleansed, 
23 also, as to our bodies, with pure water, let us hold fast with- 
out wavering the hope which we profess; for faithful is he 
24 who hath promised. Let us, moreover, attentively regard one 
25 another, for the sake of exciting to love and good works ; not 
forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, (as the custom 
of some is,) but admonishing (one another ;] and this so much 
the more, as ye see the day approaching. 
26 Moreover, should we voluntarily sin, after having received 
the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice 
27 for sin; but a certain fearful expectation of punishment, yea, 
of fiery indignation which will consume the adversaries. 
28 Whosoever transgressed ‘the law ef Moses, suffered death 
29 without mercy, in case of two or three witnesses; of how 
much sorer punishment, think ye, shall he be counted worthy, 
who hath trodden under foot the Son of God, and regarded the 
blood of the covenant by which he hath been conéecrated as 
30 unclean, and done despite to the Spirit of grace! Surely we 
know him, who hath said, “ Vengeance is mine, I will render 
it,” saith the Lord; and again, “ The Lord will judge his 
31 people.” It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the 
iving God. : 
32 Call to mind, now, the former days, in whicli, after ye were 
33 enlightened, ye endured a great contest with sufferings; partly 
because ye were made a public spectacle both by reproaches 
and afflictions, and partly because ye had sympathy with those 
34 who were thus treated... For ye did truly sympathize with 
those who were prisoners, and cheerfully suffer the plundering 
of your own substance, knowing that ye have for yourselves a 
35 better possession in heaven, yea, one which is enduring. .Cast 
not away, then, your confidence, which will obtain a great 
reward. 
36 Υα _have need, it is true, of patient waiting, in order that, 
when ye haye done the will of God, ye may receive the pro- 
37 mised blessing. Yet a very little while, nevertheless, and 
38 “he who is coming will come, and will not delay.” ‘ The 
just,” also, “ shall live by faith;” but, “If any man draw 
39 back, my soul hath no pleasure in him.” We, however, are 
not of those who draw back unto destruction: but of those 
who believe unto the salvation of the soul. ; 
Desctiption of faith, and of the effects of τὲ in respect to the saints of ancient 
ὶ Himes, - : 
XI. Now, faith is confidence in respect to things hoped for, [and} 
2 convincing evidence of things not seen. On account, of this, 
moreover, the ancients lea commendation. 
8 
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3 By faith we perceive, that the worlds were formed by the 
word of God, so that the things which are seen, were not 
made from those which do appear. 

4 By faith Apel offered to God a better sacrifice than Cain, on 
account of which he was commended as righteous, God him- 
self bestowing commendation upon his oblations; and by the 
same, though dead, he still speaketh. 

5 ‘By faith Enoch was translated, without seeing death, and 
‘‘he was no more found, because God had translated him.”’ 
He is commended, also, as “ having pleased God,” before his 

G translation. But without faith it is impossible to please him; 
for he who cometh unto God, must believe that he is, and that 
he will reward those who seek him. 

7 By faith Noah, being divinely admonished respecting the 
future, with reverence prepared an ark for the safety of his 
household, by which he condemned the world, and obtained 
the justification which is by faith. 

8 By faith Abraham obeyed, when called to go forth unto the 

lace which he was to receive for a possession; yea, he went 

9 forth not knowing whither he was guing. By faith he so- 
journed in the land of promise, while it belonged to strangers, 
dwelling in tents with Isaac and Jacob, who were heirs of the 

10 same promise: for he expected a city which hath foundations, 

11 whose builder and maker is God. By faith also, Sarah herself 
received the power of conception, and this beyond the cus- 
tomary season of life, inasmuch as she counted him to be 

12 faithful who had promised. Wherefore there sprang, even 
from one who was dead too as to these things, Ἢ seed] like 
the stars of heaven for multitude, and like the sand on the 
shore of the sea, which cannot be numbered. ὶ 

13 These all died in faith, not having received the promised 
blessings ; but seeing them afar off, and hailing them with 
joy, they professed themselves to be strangers and sojourners 

14 on the earth. Now, they who thus profess, shew that they are 

16 in quest of a country; for if they had cherished the remem- 
brance of that from which they came, they had opportunity to 

16 return thither. But now they were desirous of a better 
(country), that is, of a heavenly one. Wherefore God is not 
ashamed of them, [nor] to be called their God; for he hath 
prepared a city for them. 

17 y faith Abraham, when put to trial, made an offering of 
Isaac; yea, he who had received the promises made an offering 

18 of his only son; unto whom it had been said, “After Isaac 

19 shall thy seed be named ;” counting that God was able to raise 

im even from the dead, whence algo, comparatively, [speak- 
ing], he obtained him. 

20 By fuith Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau, in regard to the 

21 future. By faith Jacob, when about to die, blessed each of 
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Joseph’s sons, and bowed himself upon the top of his staff. 

22 By faith Joseph, at the close of life, made mention of the 
departure of the children of Israel [from Egypt], and gave 
commandment respecting his own bones. 

23 By faith Moses, after his birth, was concealed for three 
months by his parents, because they saw that he was a good! 
child, and did not fear the king’s commandment. B faith 
Moses, when arrived at mature age, refused to be called the 

25 son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for 

26 a season; counting reproach, such as Christ endured, to be 
greater riches than all the treasures of Egypt; for he had 

27 respect to a state of reward. By faith he left Egypt, not 
fearing the anger of the hing; for he continued s t, as 

28 one who seeth him that is invisible. By faith he observed the 
passover and the sprinkling of blood, so that he who destroyed 
the firstborn might not touch them. 

22. Μὺ faith they passed through the Red Sea, as on dry land; 

90 which the Egyptians assaying to do, were drowned. By faith 
the walls of Jericho fell down, after they had been compassed 
about for seven days. 

31 ‘By faith Rahab, the harlot, having entertained the spies in 
a friendly manner, perished not with the unbelieving. 

32 And what shall I say more? For time would fail me, 
should I tell of Gideon, of Barak also, and Samson, and 

33 Jephtha, of David too, and Samuel, and the prophets; who, 
through faith, subdued kingdoms, executed justice, obtained 

34 promised blessings, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched 
the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, were made 
strong from a state of infirmity, became mighty in war, over- 

35 threw the armies of foréigners. Women recovered their dead 
by a resurrection. Some were tortured, not accepting a 
deliverance, jn order that they might attain to a better resur- 

36 1¢ection. Others were tried by mocking» and scourges, and 

37 also by bonds and imprisonment. They were stoned, they 
were sawn asunder, they were tempted, they perished by the 
murderous sword, they went about in sheep-skins and goat- 

38 skins, suffering want, afflicted, injuriously treated, (of whom 
the world was not worthy), wandering around in deserts and 
nrountains, in caves also and dens of the earth. 

39 All these, moreover, who are commended on account of 

40 their faith, did not receive the promised blessing ; God hav- 
ing provided some better thing for us, »o that without 
ug they could not obtain a full accomplishment of what was 


needed. 
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Encouragement to persevere. Trials must not dishearten, for God sends them in 
kindness to his children. The gospel holds out more that is cheering and encou- 
ragmg, than the law. The voice of its author must not be slighted. 


XII. Since now we are encompassed by 80 great a multitude of 
witnesses, laying aside every incumbrance, and especially the 
sin which easily besetteth us, let us run with perseverance 

2 the race which is set before us; looking unto Jesus, the author 
and perfecter of our faith, who, on account of the joy set before 
him, endured the cross, not regarding shame, and hath sat 
down at the right hand of the throne of God. : 

8 Consider, now, him who endured such opposition against 
himself from sinners, lest becoming discouraged in your minds 

4 ye grow weary. Ye have not yet resisted unto blood,-in your 

5 struggle against sin. And have ye forgotten the exhortation, 
which is addressed to you as children, “ My son, do not slight the 
chastenings of the Lord, nor be disheartened when reproved 

6 by him; for whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourg- 

‘7 eth every son whom he receiveth?” If ye endure chastise- 
ment, God is dealing with you as children; for what son is 

8 there, whom his father does not chasten? But if ye are with- 
out chastisement, of which all [children] are partakers, then 
are ye bastards, and not sons. - 

9 Furthermore, we have had fathers of our flesh, who have 
chastened us, and we have yielded them reverence; shall we 
not much more yield subjection to the Father of [our] spirits, 

10 that we may live? They, indeed, chastened us for a little 
while, according to their own pleasure; but he, for our good, 

11 that we might be made partakers of his holiness. Now, -all 
chastening seemeth for the present not to be matter of joy, but 
of grief; yet afterwards, it yieldeth the happy fruits of righte- 
ousness, to those who are exercised thereby. 

12 Wherefore, “Strengthen the weak hands and the feeble 

13 knees,” and “Make plain the paths for your feet,” so that 
what is lame may not be wrenched, but rather healed. 

14 Follow after peace with all men, and holiness, without 

15 which no man shall see the Lord. See to it, that no one fail 
of the favour of God ; that no root of bitterness spring up apd 

16 trouble you, and many be defiled thereby. Let there be #0 
fornicator, nor profane person, like Esau, who for one morsel 

17 of meat sold his birthright. For ye know, that when he‘ was 
afterwards desirous to obtain the blessing, it was refused ; 

ἢ yea, he found no place for a change of mind {in his father,] 
although he sought for it with tears. 

18 .Moreover, ye are not come to the mount which could be 

. touched, and to flaming fire, and thick clouds, and darkness, 

19 and tempest; nor to the sound of the trumpet, and the voice 
of commands, the hearers of whicl refused that another word 
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20 should be added to them; (for they could not endure the 
admonition, “ If even a beast touch the mountain, it shall be 
2] stoned ;” and—so terrible was the sight—even Moses sai 
22 “1 fear and tremble:") but ye are come to mount Zion; an 
to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem; and 
to an innumerable company, the joyful host of angels; and to 
23 the assembly of the first-born, enrolled in heaven; and to the 
Judge, the God of all; and to the apirits of the just, who 
24 have obtained their final reward; and to the mediator of the 
» new covenant, Jesus; and to the blood of ‘sprinkling, which 
speaketh better things than [the blood of] Abel. ; 
25 Take heed, that ye turn not away from him, who: speaketh 
to you; for if they did not escape who turned away from him 
who warned them on earth, much more shall we [not escape, | 
26 if we slight him who [warneth us} from heaven. His voice 
then shook the earth; but now it is promised, saying, “ Yet 
once more, I will shake not only the earth, but heaven also.” 
27 Now this “ Yet once more,” denotes a removing of the things 
τ which are shaken, as of created things, in order that the 
things which are not shaken may remain. : 
28 herefore, having - obtained a kingdom which cannot be 
shaken, let us manifest gratitude, (by which we may serve 
29 God acceptably,) with reverence and godly fear, Yor our 
ἐς God is a conguming fire.” 


Various practical directions and cautions. (Closes with affectionate requests and 
΄ salutations, 


ΧΙΠ. Ler brotherly love continue. Forget not hospitality ; for 
2 by this some have entertained angels unawarcs. Remember 
3 those who are in bonds, as if ye yourselves were fellow- 

prisoners; those who are suffering evil, as being yourselves 
4 yet in the body. Let marriage be honourable among all, and 
the bed undefiled ; for whoremongers and adulterers God will 
5 judge. Let your conduct be free from covetousness, and be 
contented with what ye possess. For he hath said, “I will 
never leave thee, nor forsake thee:” so that we may boldly 
6 say, “The Lord is my helper, and I will not be afraid. What 
can man do to me?” 
7 Remember your leaders, who have spoken unto you the 
word of God; and attentively coumdenne the end of their 
8 manner of life, imitate their faith. Jesus Christ is the same, 
9 yesterday, to-day, and for evel. Be not carried hither and 
thither by diverse and strange doctrines ; for it is good that 
the heart should be confirmed by grace, and not by meats, by 
which those have not been profited, who have been occupied 

10 therewith. We have an altar, of which they have no right to 

eat, who render their service to the tabernacle. 
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11 Moreover, the bodies of those animals, whose blood was 
carried into the sanctuary as a sin-offering by the high priest, 

12 were burned without the camp. Wherefore, Jesus also, that 
he might make expiation for the people by his own blood, 

13 suffered without the gate. Let us, then, go forth to him 

14 without the camp, bearing reproaches like his; for here we 

15 have no abiding city, but are seeking for one yet future. By 
him, therefore, let us continually present to God the sacrifice 
of praise, that is, the fruit of our lips ascribing praise to his 
name, ᾿ 

16 Forget not kindness, also, and liberality; for with such 

17 sacrifices God is well pleased. Obey your leaders, and be 
subject to them; for they watch over your souls, as those who 
must give an account. so obey,] that they may do this with 
joy, and not with grief, for this would be unprofitable to you. 

18 Pray for us; for we trust that we have a good conscience, 
being desirous in all things to demean ourselves uprightly. 

19 I make this request, also, the more earnestly, in order that I 
may speedily be restored to you, 

Now, may the God of peace, that raised from the dead our 

Lord Jesus, (who by the blood of an everlasting covenant has 

21 become the great Shepherd of the sheep,) prepare you for every 
good work, that ye may do hig, will; working in you that 
which is well pleasing in his sight, through Jesus Christ, to 
whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

22 Moreover, I beseech you, brethren, to bear with this word 
of exhortation ; for I have written briefly to you. 

28 Know ye, that our brother Timothy is sent away; with whom 
if he return speedily, I shall visit you. 

24 Salute all your Jeaders, and all the saints. They of Italy 

25 salute you. Grace be with you all. Amen, ᾿ 


COMMENTARY. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE CONTENTS 


OF THE 


EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


THE writer of this epistle is a Hebrew, and addresses his Hebrew 
brethren, who had made a profession of the Christian religion. Nothing 
can be plainer, than that those addressed are considered as being in 
danger of apostacy from that religion. To warn them against this dan- 
ger, is the principal obyect of our epistle. In order‘to do this, the writer 
proceeds to lay before them the aggravated guilt, and the awful doom, 
of those who make defection from Christianity; to direct their views 
towards that crown of glory which fadeth not away, and which is reserved 
in heaven for all who persevere, even to the end of life, in their fidelity 
_to Christ; to put them on their guard against the various enticements 
of sin, which might allure them from the paths of Christian duty; and 
especially to guard them against relapsing into supersutious views 
respecting the importance and necessity of the ceremonial rites and 
sacrifices of the Levitical institutions, and against being induced by these 
to relax their confidence in Jesus, and in his atoning sacrifice. 
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ΤῈ was these last sources of danger, to which the Hebrew Christians 
were particularly exposed. Nothing could well be more magnificent 
and imposing than the temple worship, as practised by the Jews at that 
time. The temple, built after their return from the captivity, was πο" 
indeed, so rich in ornament as that which Solomon had built. But ° 
had, af a vast expense, been greatly extended and beautified by Herod 
It was regarded by all Jews, asthe peculiar dwelling-place of Jehovah— 
the only one in which he deigned to manifest himself on earth. The 
Jewish nation, also, habitually regarded themselves, as the only one to 
whom God had made a special revelation. The worship, practised in the 
temple, had been instituted by Moses, under divine guidance, and con- 
tinued, with but partial interruptions, for about 1600 years. All the 
exterior of this worship was adapted to strike the eye, and impress the 
mind, of the beholder. The awfulness of the place in which it was 
celebrated; the magnificent costume of the priests; the spacious and 
lofty apartment jn which they officiated; the solemn part which he who 
offered any sacrifice was himself called to perform; above all, the 
apprehension that full pardon for sin, and reconciliation to God, were 
obtained. by the rites and offerings which ighe law prescribed ; contributed 
to make deep and lasting impressions on the mind of all Hebrews, who 
seriously exercised their thoughts on the subject of religion, and paid 
their devotions in the temple. All their education, from the first dawn- 
ing of the youthful mind, had a direct tendency to confirm and strengthen 
these impressions. Never was a nation more enthusiastically attached to 
its customs, rites, and country, than were the Jews. They looked abroad 
upon other nations, as outcasts from God, and unworthy of his paternal 
kindness and blessing. 


The New Testament is full of evidence, adapted to show the correct- 
ness of this statement. The disputes which the extension of Christian 
privileges to the Gentiles occasioned among the first Jewish converts; 
the reluctance with which the former were admitted to participate in 
them ; and the repeated, violent, and long-protracted opposition that was 
made to abandoning the peculiar rites of the Mosaic institutions: all 
contribute to evince, how deeply engraven upon the mind of every Jew 
was the impression, that the laws of Moses were never to be changed, 
and that the Messiah himself was rather to restore and modify, than to 
repéat them, 
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In such a state of mind had the Christian converts ouce been, whom 
the writer of our epistle addressed. What wonder, now, if they were 
exposed from this quarter ta be shaken in their attachment to the new 
religion which they had professed, and which confegsedly gave up all 
confidence in the religious rites of the Levitical institutiong? Tempta- 
tions from without also assailed them, Their unbelieving Hebrew 
brethren argued with them; apposed them; ridiculed them; made 
powerful appeals to all the feelinga with which their birth, education, 
and former worship had inspired them; persecuted them; traduced 
them to heathen magistrates; and excommunicated them. They suffered 
the loss of property, and of liberty. Their lives were threatened. The 
coming of Christ, which they had supposed would speedily take place 
for their deliverance, was delayed. How could it be, that human 
frailty, joimed with former prejudices and present sufferings, should τὰν 
have ἃ dangerous influence upon them ? 

In this state the apostle saw them ta be, and set himself about the 
important and difficult work of correcting their errors, and encouraging 
their desponding minds. How was thiy to be done with the greatest 
probability of success? Plainjy, arguments and considerations, of such 
a nature as were hest adapted to meet the difficulties with which they 
were contending, were those to which he would most readily resort. And 
throughout the whole epistle, it is manifest that he has done this, with 
consummate skill, judgment, and force. 

As the greatest of all the dangers to which the Hebrew converts were 
exposed, was that which resulted from their former religious attachments 
and prejudices, excited and augmented, as they daily were, by the 
efforts of their unbelieving Jewish brethren ; so the writer of our epistle 
employs his principal force, in order to preclude or avert this danger. 
Other topics are subordinate with him. Although they are often touched 
upon, and with great skill and power, yet thcy are so interwoven with 
the main object before him, that they are in a measure concealed from the 
first view of a hasty reader. 

The general plan of the epistle may be briefly represented. It consists 
in a comparison of the new dispensation with the old, and in pointing 
out the various grounds of preference which belong to the new. From 
this superiority of the new dispensation, various arguments are deduced, 
in order to shew the importance of cleaving to the Christian profession, 
instead of reverting back to Judaism, which could not now be the means 
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of saving those who embraced it. Considerations of such a nature are 
repeated, 85 often ag the comparisons introduced afford occasion for 
them. This accounts for the repetition of hortatory addresses, so often 
found in our epistle. : 

The Jews gloried in their dispensation, because angela had been 
employed as mediators of it, when the law was given at Sinai. In their 
view, this stgmped.a high and heavenly honqur upon it. Our author 
does not attack their views of this subject, but he commences his epistle 
by shewing that Christ, the mediator and head of the new dispensation, 
as it regards his name, his rank, his dominian, his creative and eternal 
power, is superior to the angels, chap. i..}|—14. On this ground, then, 
Christianity may claim a precedence; and hence he exhorts them to 
give their most earnest attention to it, chap. ii. 1—4. 

Nor can they object to the superiority of the Messiah, that he pos- 
sessed a human nature, while the angels are spiritual and heavenly 
beings. For in human nature he is Lord of the universe, ch. ii. 5—10. 
It was this nature, too, which gave him a nearer and more endearing sym- 
pathy with his followers; and by taking this upon him, he was enabled 
to make an expiatory offering for sin :by his death; so that he is 
now fitted not only to exercise compassion toward men, but to save 
them from the bondage of sin, and from its condemning power, ch. ii. 
11—18. 

Having thus disposed of this topic, he next proceeds to compare Jesus, 
the head of the new dispensation, with Moses, the head of the ancient 
one. Like Moses, he was set over the house of God, and entrusted with 
it, and was faithful to his trust. But the honour due to Jesus is as much 
more than that due to Moses, as the builder of a house is worthy of more 
honour than the house itself. Christ too was set over God’s house as a 
Son; but Moses only as a servant, ch. iii. 1—6. : 

If now the Israelites of old were solemnly admonished to hearken to 
the precepts given under the Mosaic dispensation; then surely believers 
in Christ may be more solemnly urged, to beware of disobedience to his 
injunctions, ch. iii. 7—19. And this warning holds good, and is appli- 
cable in all respects, because the rest which was promised to believers in 
ancient tinies, and was lost through unbelief, is still proffered to all who 
believe.in Jesus and persevere in their profession, and only to believers, - 
ch. iz, 1—10. Awful commination is indeed still uttered against those 
whe ‘ane.guilty of apostacy, ch. iv. 11—13. - 
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Thus much for the comparison of Christ with Moses. Next, the writer 
proceeds to compare Jesus, as a priest, with the Jewish priesthood, and 
particularly with the high priest, the most dignified of all who were 
invested with the sacerdotal office. 

He first introduces Christ as a compassionate high priest; and exalted 
to the highest dignity in the heavens, ch. iv. 14—16. Next, he states 
the various things which are attached to the priesthood; as existing 
among the sons of Levi. (1.) A high priest must present oblations and 
sacrifices, ch. v. 1. (2.) He must be compassionate anid ‘sympathetic 
towards others, and especially so, as he is himself frail and erring, 
ch. v. 2, 3. (8.) He must be appointed of God to this office, ch. v. 4. 

In all these respects, he now goes on to make a comparison of Jesus, 
the high priest of Christianity, arid to shew his superiority. He shews,— 

First, that Christ was divinely appointed ἃ priest, and that of the | 
highest order, ch. v. 5, 6. 

Next, he shews that Christ our gréat high priest was compassed with 
human infirmity, like other priests, so that, like them, he was fitted to 
exercise compassionate sympathy, ch. v. 7,8: But after he had suffered, 
he was raised to glory and became a high priest of the most exalted 
order, i. 6. of the order of Melchisedek, ch. v. 9, 10. 

The difficulty of the subject now suggested, affords an occasion for 
the writer to advert to the state of religious ignorance, in which those 
were whom he addressed, ch. y. 1!—14; to exhort them to come out of 
it, and to warn them against the fearful danger that would result from 
not, doing so, ch. vi. 1—8. To this he subjoins commendation as to 
some things, and powerful motives of encouragement, ch. vi. 9—20. 

He now resumes the subject of Melchisedek; shews the superiority of 
his priesthood over that of the sons of Levi, ch. vii. 1~10; and then 
argues that Christ, who was a perpetual priest of the like order with 
Melchisedck, must of course be superior to the Jewish priests, ch. vii. 
11—25. 

Christ too, as high priest, differed in one important respect from other 
priests, viz. in that he needed no sacrifice for himself, as an erring, sinful 
man, like’ the sons of Levi, but was sinless and perfect, yea, even exalted 
to a state of supreme glory, ch. vii. 26—28. 

The great object, however, at which the writer is going to aim in the 
sequel of his epistle, 15, to shew that the high priest of Christianity offi- 
ciates in heaven for his followers, ch. viii. 1,2. The Jewish priests per- 
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form thei’ funttions in a temple which ἰδ merely an image of the hea- 
venly ore, ch. vill, 3—6. 

Thé new covenant, of which Jesus is mediator, is altogether superior, 
50, 16 the old, ch. viii. 6—13. The ofdinances and apparatus of ser- 
vice atlached to this, were all mere types of heavenly things, ch. ix. 1—10. 
Thé ‘sefvices themselves were imperfect, as to the end attained by them, 
sindé they accomplished nothing more than external purification; but the 
blood of Christ sanctifies internally, and procures eternal redemption and 
an everlasting inheritance, for all the chosen of God in n every age of the 
world, ch. ix. 11—15. 

The new testament, which gives an inheritance td the people of God, 
was sanctioned by the death of Jesus, ch. ix. 15. Such is the custom in 
térard to testaments, ch. ix. 16,17. ΑΒ a symbol of this, even the first 
covenant, (δια ϑὴκη.) with all the apparatus attached to it, was sanc- 
tioned by blood, i. 6. the emblem of death, ch. ix. 18—22. If the 
earthly sanctuary was thus consecrated, then the heavenly one must be 
80, by a dactifice of a still higher nature, ch. ix. 23, 24. Sacrifices in 
the earthly temple must be often repeated; but the sacrifice of Christ 
did, ovce for all, accomplish the great purposes for which it was offered, 
ch. ix. 24—28, 

Indeed, no légal sacrifices could make any real atonement for sin, 
ch. x. I—4. Therefore Christ voluntarily proffered himself as a sin 
offering, entirely and for ever to effect this, ch. x. 5—18. 

Thus is completed the comparison of Christ, and of his functions as a 
priest in the heavertly tabernacle, with the Jewish ptiests and their func- 
tions in the éarthly tabernacle. In all respects, Jesus, the high priest of 
the Christian religion, appears greatly superior: 

The writer now proceeds to various bold and powgsful exhortations, 
mixed with awful warnings against defection from the Christian religion, 
ch x. 19—31. He sets before them the effects of persevering faith, in 
the ancient patriarchs, prophets, and distinguished worthies, ch. xi, |—40. 
This he follows up with continued exhortationa, and encouragements, 
and warnings, ch. xii. 1—29; and then closes his epistle with divers 
practical directions, cautions, arid salutations, ch. xiii. 1—25. 

Such is. the brief view of the course of thought and reasoning in our 
epistle. 1t is plain that there are three great points of comparison in it, 
whigh‘constitute the main object at which the writer aims, in order that 
he may show the superiority of Christianity over Judaism. 
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1. The superiority of Christ, the mediator of the new covenant, over 
angels who were employed as mediators, when the old covenant was 
established,—chap, i. ii. 

II. The.superiority of Christ; the head of the new dispensation, over 
Moses, the head of the old,—chap. iii. iv.. 

II]. The superiority of Christ as high priest of the new dispensation, 
and of the sérvices which he performs, over the priesthood of the Mosaic 
institution; and all the services which were appropriate to theit office,— 
ch. v. 13 x: 18. 

Exhortationg, warnings, reproofs, and ehcouragements, are intermixed 
in some manner with the main discussions: 6. g. ch; ii, l—4; iii, 1; 
iii. 7—iv. 16; iv. 11—vi. 20; but from cli. x. 19 to the end of the 
epistle, nearly dill is of the nature just described ; so that about one half 
of the epistle isof a parenetical or hortatory nature. 

In judging of the relevaticy and importance of the subjects discussed 
in our epistle, it is very plain,-‘that we are not to make up an opinion, 
deduced merely from viewing the present necessitiés and condition of 
Christians. We were not born Jews, nor educated as such. We have 
none of their prejudices; peculiar sympathies, temptations, and trials. 
What was adapted to them, in the days of Paul, and under the circum- 
stances above described; nay, what was alisolutely indispensable for 
their instruction, reproof, and confirniation, miay, in many respects, be 
scarcely appropriate to us, in our condition and circumstances. Such is 
indeed the fact, in regard to many of the things introduced into the 
epistle to the Hebrews; as I shall have occasion hereafter repeatedly to 
notice, But who, that judges with any good dégree of candour and 
fairness, would ever think of bringing it ad dn accusation against out 
author, that he has inserted in his epistle; that which was altogether 
appropriate to those whom he addresged, although it may not, and does 
not, have an equal bearing upon all times and nations? Surely, the last 
ground of just accusation which can be advanced against any writer, is, 
that “ he has written in a manner peculiarly adapted to accomplish the 
end for which he wrote.” In what a different plight would the world of 
authors be, if all of them were justly liable to such an imputation ! 

Of necessity, now, many things addressed to the Jews of Paul’s day, 
are comparatively inapplicable to us. So far, however; as our circum- 
stances agree with theirs in any respect, just so far the spirit of what 
was said to them will apply to us. So far as what was said to them was 
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founded in general Christian truths and principles, just so far we may be 
instructed and guided by it. Consequently, as it must follow from these 
positions, the epist!e, while it contains many things appropriate to the 
Hebrews of early times, also contains many which can never cease to 
interest the church of God, while Christianity exists in the world. 

These general views may serve to aid the critical student, in com- 
mencing the exegetical study of our epistle. The more particular detail 
of what is heré hinted, is reserved for the introductions to various parts 
of the epistle, which are inserted, pro re natd, in the body of the com- 
mentary which: follows, 
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The object of the writer being to commend Christianily to those whom he addressed, 
in such a manner as to prevent defection from this religion; he begins by selting forth 
Christ as the author of the new revelation which God had made to men, ch,i.1. He 
then touches upon the dignity of his office; he is Lord of the universe; which, indeed, 
he also created, ver. 2. Hes the true image of God, and the representative of his 
glory and perfections to men; he is endowed with sovereign power; and having made 
atonement for the sins of men, he is exalted to the Inghest majesty in the heavens, 
ver. 3. This mediator of the new dispensation is exalted above angels, who were the 
mediators of the ancient one, His name, SON, is more exalted than theirs; for they 
have not been addressed, like him, with such an appellation, ver. 4,5. [16 is the 
object of worship by the angels; while they are employed only as the swift and ready 
messengers of God, ver. 6,7. The King Messiah has an eternal and righteous 
dominion ; and is elevated, on account of his love of righteousness, to honour and 
happiness above all other kings, ver. 8, 9. Zim, too, the sacred writer addresses, as 
the Creator of the heavens and the earth, and as immutable and :mperishable, ver. 
10—12. But no exaltation to such dominion 1s conferred upon angels, ver. 13; they 
are only ministerral agents, employed for the good of those who are to be heirs of the 
salvation which Christ bestows, ver. 14. 

If such be the dignity and elevation of the Messiah, then, surely he may justly 
demand the attentive consideration of all which he addresses to Ins followers. Obedi- 
ence to the ancient revelation was enforced by just and unavoidable penalties ;>how can 
the neglect of the new and more perfect one go unpunished ? ch. 11. 1, 2. Especially 
roust this be the case, since it was promulgated by Christ himself in person, and was 
confirmed, on the part of God, by a great variety of wondrous muracles, ver. 3, 4. 


CHAP. I 


Ἧ πρὸς Ἑβραίους επίστολὴ. See, on this title, § 10. p. 35, seq. 

1. Πολυμερῶς καὶ πολυτρόπως, literally in various parts and in various 
ways. Of the Greek commentators, some give a different sense to each 
of the words; e. g. Theodoret, πολυμερῶς---τὰς παντυδαπὰς οἰκονοβίας 
σημαίνει, τὸ δὲ πολυτρόπως, τῶν θείων ὀπτασιῶν τὸ διάφορον, i. 6. πολυμερῶς 
signifies the various dispensations, and woAdurpirwe the diversity of 
divine visions. Theophylact interprets the words in question, by διαφόρως 
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καὶ πολυειδῶς, diversely, and in various ways. But Chrysostom expresses 
the sense of both words, by διαφόρως simply. Modern commentators are 
divided in the same manner. The Greek idiom allows either mode of 
interpretation ; and precedents may be found for each. See Schleusner 
.on the words; and compare Clem. Alex. Strom. I. 4, p. 331; V. p. 667, 
ed. Potter. If the two words be construed separately, then πολυμερῶς 
‘ should be interpreted as referring to the matter of ancient revelation, 
given in different parts and at different times, thus conveying the idea 
of the gradual development of truth in different ages and by different 
persons; and πολυτρόπως must be understood as indicating the various 
ways in which these revelations were communicated, i.e. by dreams, 
visions, symbols, Urim and Thummim, prophetic ecstacy, ἅς, But if 
both words are regarded, as being used only to designate with intensity 
the variety of ancient revelations, (and such a mode of phraseology is 
very common both in the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures,) then the whole 
may be paraphrased thus: ““ God, who in ancient times made communi- 
cations, in many different ways, by the prophets to the fathers, hath,” 
&c. The word πολυμερῶς does not, of itself, signify sundry times; but 
still, the idea of various parts ot portions, which it docs properly signify, 
may very naturally be understood as implying diverse times at which, 
or occasions on which, the different parts of revelation were communi- 
cated; or the idea of πολυμερῶς may be simply that of repetition, so 
that often would well communicate the sense of it. In this way I have 
ventured to translate it. 

Of the two moiles of interpreting these words, I rather prefer that 
which separates them, and gives a distinct meaning to each. The writer 
evidently designs to present an antithesis between the manner of the 
ancient and the Christian dispensation. This antithesis is rendered more 
striking, if we understand the first clause in the verse thus: ‘* God, who 
in ancient tines made communications to the fathers by the prophets, in 
sundry parts and in various ways, has now made a revelation to us by 
his Son;” i. 6. he has completed the whole revelation, which he intends 
to make under the new dispensation, by his Son, by his Son ony, and 
not by a long continued series of prophets, as of old. The apostles, 
and other inspired writers of the New Testament, received their com- 
mupications from the Son, who gave them the Holy Spirit, Matt. xi. 27, 
comp. John xiv. 26; xvi. 13; and facts shew, that the Christian revela- 
tion was completed, during that generation who were contemporary with 
the Saviour, when he dwelt on earth. 
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Πάλαι, in ancient times; for communications by prophets to the Jews 
had ceased, from the time of Malachi and his contemporaries, i.e, for 
the space of about four hundred years. Hence, the writer avoids using 
an expression which would imply, that revelations had been continued 
down to the time then present. By πάλαι, he evidently means to 
designate the whole time, during which communications of the Divine 
will were continued under the former dispensation. 

Λαλήσας most commonly designates oral communication. But since 
the writer here affirms, that God had spoken (λαλήσας) πολνυτρύπῶς, it 
must of course be understood (as indced it is often used) to designate 
the more gencral idea of coyzmunication made in any manner, by visions, 
symbols, &c. as well as by voices. 

Τοῖς πατράσιν, ancestors; see Wahl’s Lex. We might naturally 
eapect that ἡμῶν would be subjoined; but Paul commonly uses the 
word πατέρες in the sense just noted, without the pronoun annexed. 
See Rom. ix. 5; xi. 28; xv. 8." 

Ἐν τοῖς προφήταις, by the prophets. The use of ἐν with the dative, 
instead of διὰ with the genitive, is frequent in the New Testament; as 
any one may see in Wahl's Lexicon, ἐν no. 3,4. The frequent use 
of it, in this way, is a Hebraism; for ἐν corresponds to the Hebrew 3, 
which is employed with great latitude of signification, and in cases of the 
same nature as that in question; 6. g. Hosea i. 2, the word of the Lord 
by Hosea, yuan. But an occasional use of é in a similar way, by 
native Greek writers, may also be found; e.g. Thucyd. VII. 11, whaé 
has been done before, ye know, ἐν ἄλλαις πολλαῖς ἐπιτολαῖς, by many 
other letters. 

Προφήταις, in the language of the New Testament, means, not only 
those who predict future events, but all who were employed by God, as 
the medium of making religious communications of any kind to his 
people, 

Ἐπ᾿ ἐσχάτον τῶν ἡμερῶν, in many copies ἐπ' ἐσχάτων τῶν ἡμερῶν. The 
LXX. use both forms of expression, as a translation of the Hebrew 
DDT FTI ; thus showing that they were regarded by them as 
synonymes. It is a matter of indifference, as to the sense of the text, 
which reading is adopted. 

The meaning of the phrase is best understood, from a comparison 
of the corresponding expressions in Hebrew. In the Old Testament, 
DOT) DIN, SN IN, and TON DY, are often employed 
synonymously ; ; and all of them to designate the general ideaof here- 
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after, at a future time, in the sequel. Whether this future time be 
more or less remote, depends entirely on the context, and scope of the 
passage. See Gen. xlix. 1. Numb. xxiv. 14. Deut. iv. 30. Prov. 
xxxi. 25. But DYQYI NON, in particular, is used to denote the 
future period in which the Messiah (ὁ Epydpevoc) was to appear ; 
, ise. ii. 2. Hos. iii. 5. Micah iv. 1. Joel iii. 1, (Eng. ii. 28,] JN- 
” This phrase (as it would seem from the usage in these places) early 
passed into a kind of technical designation of the time of the Messiah, 
or rather of the new dispensation under him. Thus Rabbi Nachmanides, 
on Gen. xlix. 1, says, “All our doctors agree, that ean) ΤῊΝ means, 
the times of the Messiah.” ‘That such a use ef the phrase i in question, 
was already an established one, in the time of our Saviour, is abundantly 
evident, from the frequency with which ai ἔσχαται ἡμέραι is employed in 
the New Testament, to designate the period of the Christian dispensation. 
Like other appellations, acquired in a similar way, (comp. Luke vii. 20,) 
it continued to be employed, after the “last days,” i.e. the Christian 
dispensation, had commenced ; and it is employed to designate any part 
of the time which this dispensation comprises: being limited only by 
the context, in the same manner, as the Hebrew DDT FPN ἄς. as 
exhibited above. In John vi. 39, 40. 44. 54, and xi. 24, ἐσχάτη ἡμέρα is 
indeed used to denote the end of time, when the resurrection of the dead 
will take place. But, in cach of these cases, ἀνατήσω oF ἀναφτασις accom- 
panies it, so as to save all doubt in respect to its meaning. “In all other 
cases, it designates the period of the new dispensation. Many 
synonymous expressions are also employed, to designate the same 
idea: ¢@.g. ὁ ἔσχατος καιρὴς, of ἔσχατοι καιροὶ, f ἐσχάτη Spa, and 
ὕςεροι καιροὶ. 

The Jews, it is said, divided the periods of the world into ΠΤ pviyit. 
the present age or worid, i.e. the period of the Mosaic dispensation, and 
Nay pon, the age or world to come, i. e. the time of the Messiah's 
reign. The former is called, in the New Testament, ὁ αἰὼν οὗτος, ὁ νῦν 
αἱών τοῦ κόσμον τούτον, ὁ αἰὼν ὁ ἐνεστὼς, καιρὸς δυτος, and ὁ αἰὼν : the 
latter, ὁ αἰὼν ὁ μέλλων--- ἐρχόμενος ---ἐκεῖνος, οἱ ἀιῶνες ἐπερχόμενοε, ἡ oleov- 
μένη ἡ μέλλουσα. This latter class of expressions, thus understood, are 
equivalent to the phrases ἔσχαται ἡμέραι, ἔσχατῶν ἡμερῶν, ἅτε. 

Such is the representation of Wahl, (on the word αἰὼν, in his Lexicon,) 
of Brettschneider (Lex.), and of other critics, in regard to this subject. 
But that it is too definitely made, and therefore not in all respects well 
founded, is quite clear from the very authority to which Wahl refers ; 
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i.e Buxtorf. Lex. Chald, sub νου. pay. The Rabbins certainly used 
ΓΙ ον for mundus hic, mundus habitabilis ; also for mundus medius, 
i.e. the regions of the air, stars, firmament, &c.! and for mundus supre- 
mus, i.e. of angels and spirits. It is equally certain, that they employed 
NaI poy for mundus post resurrectionem mortuorum, mundus anima- 
rum « corpore solutarum, as well as for the age of the Messiah. Bux-_ 
torf merely says, ‘‘ Quidam per Rai poy intelligent mean nis’, dics 
Messiae.” It would seem, then, that Wahl and Brettschneider have 
made an excessive use of the supposed Rabbinic sense of the word αἰὼν. 

Be this, however, as it may; from the Old Testament usage we may 
easily make out (as I have endeavoured to do,) the sense of ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάτον 
τῶν ἡμέρων. The phrase, in Heb. i. 1, appears to mean, during the last 
dispensation, or, under the last period, viz. that of the Messiah. 

Τούτων, THESE last days, is as much to say, “ The period in question’ 
has already commenced.” 

‘IIpiv, to us, by a xoivwore, i. 6, a figure of speech, or mode of speak- 
ing, in which the writer joins himself with those whom he addresses. 
The meaning is, to Christians, to the church; not excluding others, but 
intending still to designate, in this place, particularly himself and those 
to whom he wrote. So Luke uses ἡμῖν for Christians, in chap. 1.1, 
and Paul, in like manner, often, in his epistles. 

Ἐν vig, 1. 6. ξιὰ τοῦ νἱοῦ, So Chrysostom and Theophylact; for ἐν 
here is used as above, in ἐν τοῖς προφήται. That the article would be 
added to vip here, if the phrase was constructed according to the com- 
mon usage of the Greek language, and of the New Testament writers, is 
quite obvious ; although I find none of the modern commentators who 
take notice of it. In accordance with this principle, both Chrysostom 
and Theophylact supply it in their paraphrase, expressing the sense by 
διὰ τοῦ υἱοῦ. After all the rules which have been laid down respecting 
the insertion or omission of the article in Greck, and all the theories 
which have been advanced, he who investigates for himself, and is guided 
only by facés, will find not a little that 1s arbitrary in the actual use of 
it. The cases are certainly very numerous, where Greek writers insert 
or reject it at pleasure. What is this but an arbitrary use of it? Some 
very sensible remarks on this subject may be found, in Lawrence’s 
Remarks on our English Version. 

It is plain, in the present case, that vig is monadic ; that it designates 
one individual peculiarly distinguished; and that the pronoun αὐτοῦ is 
omitted after it; on all which accounts, (according to theory,) the 
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article should be added. But all the Codices of the New Testament 
agree in omitting it. The circumstance is in itself of but little import- 
ence; still, as it has an important bearing upon theories which respect 
the use of the article, it well deserves particular notice. 

Perhaps vig, in this case, may be employed as ἃ kind of proper name, 
(just as we now use it;) and on this account it omits the article, by a 
license usual in respect to proper names, 

Some distinguished commentators have maintained, that the sentiment 
of Heb. i. 1, is in direct opposition to the opinion commonly received by 
the Christian fathers, and still very generally maintained, viz. that the 
Son of God made all the revelations to the ancient prophets; and that 
all the theophanies, mentioned in the Old Testament, are to be ascribed 
to the Logos. These commentators suppose their own views, in opposi- 
tion to the sentiment of those fathers, to be confirmed by Heb. ii. 1—4; 
where the aggravated guilt of those who reject the gospel, which was 
revealed by the Son of God, is urged; and the writer grounds the fact 
of its being aggravated upon the assumption that the law, in ancient 
times, was spoken only by the mediation of angels. But still, though 
this reasoning seems to be satisfactory at first view, it should be remem- 
bered that the writer is there, as well as in Heb. i. 1, speaking of the 
Son of God as incarnate, as possessing our nature, and addressing us in 
it. In this manner he did not address the church, in ancient times; and 
the emphasis may lie upon this circumstance. Comp. John i. 14, For, 
that the Logos, or Christ in his divine nature, did make revelations to 
the ancient church, seems to be an obvious deduction from John xii. 
41. 1 Cor. x. 9; x. 4, and other like passages. 

2. “Ov ἔϑηκε κληρυνόμον πάντων, whom he has constituted lord of all, 
i. 6. of the universe. "ESnxe, constetuted, appointed, ordained; see Wahl 
on τίϑημι, no. 3, In the same sense the Greeks employ τίϑημι. 

Κληρονόμον, lord, possessor, in accordance with the Hebrew idiom. 
In classic Greek, κληρονόμος is (1.) One who acquires any thing by lot; 
(2.) One who inherits any thing after the deuth of the possessor. The 
Son inhertted the universe in neither of these ways; consequently 
κληρονόμος here is employed in the manner of the Hebrew W7}’, which 
means, to take into possession in any manner, or simply to acquire. 
Yo inherit is only a secondary sense of Wy. The Latins employed 
haeres, in ἃ sense like that here assigned to κχβρονόμος. Thus Justinian, 
Inst. II. 19. § ult., Pro haerede gerere, est pro domino gerere ; veteres 
enim Aaeredes pro dominis appellabant. So Festus,*Haeres apud anti- 
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quos pro domino ponebatur. Comp. Gal. iv. 1; Acta x. 46. ii. 36; 
Ps. Ixxxix. 27 [28]; John xvii. 10; which confirm the interpre- 
tation here given, as to the correctness of the sentiment which it 
conveys. ᾿ 

’Ac ov, by whom. It is contended here διὰ is not limited to signify 
the instrumental cause (so called), but that it often designates the 
principal cause. This is true; see Wahlon διὰ, |. c. where both the 
classical and New Testament usage of διὰ, in this sense, is shewn. But 
there is still a poosibility of the sense which Grotius gives it here, viz. 
on account of whom; see Wahl, no. 2., and to the instances there 
adduced of διὰ used with the genitive, and signifying. on account of, add 
Rom. v. 19, bis. viii. 3; and perhaps 2 Cor. ix. 13; and 2 Pet. i, 3, διὰ 
δόξης. In all these cases, however, διὰ does not properly denote the 
final cause or end for which a thing is done; but only a motive for* 
doing it, an instrument, as 1t were, in bringing it about. To say, that 
the worlds were made on accaunt of the Son, as the final end or object 
of them, would imply something more, or something different from say- 
ing, that they were made by him. The sense which Grotius puts upon 
διὰ cannot be defended by any examples sufficiently plain, and cogent 
enough to justify the admission of it. 

Τοὺς αἰῶνας ἐποίησε, he, [i. 6. Sede] made the worlds, or the universe. 
So, beyond any reasonable doubt, αἰῶνες is to be understood in xi. 3, 
and in 1 Tim. i. 17. The singular (αἰὼν) is not employed to designate 
world. The classical use of αἰὼν is (1.) Age, period of time. (2.) Age 
of man, time of life. Αἰῶνας, then, is used here, (like oly, ony, 
in the Chaldee and the later Hebrew), for world, worlds, universe. 
Theodoret explains it as meaning ages ; and so others have since done. 
But what is the sense of the assertion, that God made the ages by his 
Son? If we understand this of the common periods of the life of man; 
or (with Theodoret) of the ages of the world; or of the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations, with others; what is it to the writer's purpose 
to assert this, in a passage which is evidently designed to shew the 
exalted pre-eminence of the Son of God. As to the sentiment conveyed 
by the interpretation which I have adopted, viz. he made the worlds, it 
is confirmed by Eph. iii. 9. Col. i.15—19. John i. 3,10. 1 Cor. 
viii. 6. Heb. i. 10. See Excunrsus I. II. 

3. Ὅς Sy ἀπαύγασμα “νῆς δόξης καὶ χαρακτὴρ τῆρ ὑὕὉποστάσεως αὑτοῦ. 
The ancient Greek commentators, and after them most of the modern 
ones, have applied these words to the divine nature of Christ. An 
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examination of the imagery which they present is necessary, in order to 
develop their real meaning. 

᾿Απαύγασμα means radiance, light flowing froma luminous body, 
and is a derivate of ἀπανγάξω i. q. αὐγάζω, to shine, to emit splendour. 
Adin, in classical Greek, means (1.) Opinion, sentiment, supposition, 
mazim, (2.) Fame, honour, reputation. But in our text, it plainly 
means the same as the Hebrew a3 often does, viz. splendour, bright- 
ness. Comp. Luke ii. 9; ix. 31. Acts xxii. 11; vii. 55, Matt. vi. 29. 
1 Cor. xv. 41. 

Χαρακτὴρ is properly an engraving or stamping instrument, or, a 
person who engraues or stamps, But it is very commonly employed for 
the figure itself, or image engraved or stamped, e. g. upon coins, 
stones, metal, wood, or wax. So our English version, express image, i.e. 
image expressed or stamped. Hence, because the resemblance between 
the figure enstamped, and the instrument by which it is enstamped, is 
so exact, χαρακτὴρ means also, ecact image, resemblunce, or deline- 
ation. 

ὝὙπόστασις, in the classical sense anciently attached to it, means, (1.) 
Foundation, substratum, substructto. (2.) Steadfastness, courage. 
(3.) Purpose, resolution, determination. (4.) Substance, essence, being. 
In the sense of person, it first beyan to be uscd by the Greek writers 
after the Arian controversy commenced. It was employed particularly 
in this way by Athanasius, in order that he might make a distinction 
between οὐσία and ὑπόστασις, while he maintained that the persons 
(προσώπῳ) in the Trinity were of one οὐσία, but yet were three 
ὑποστάσεις. The sense of person, then, being attached to this word long 
after the New Testament was written, it cannot be properly assigned 
to the word here. It plainly retains the more ancient meaning of sub- 
stance or essence. 

The nature of the imagery, presented by the two phrases in our 
verse, may be thus explained. If God be represented to us under the 
image of splendour, of a luminary, the source of light; then is Christ 
the radiance of that splendour, or the light emitted from that luminary. 
That is,.as a luminous body becomes perceptible in consequence of the 
light radiated from it; so God has manifested or exhibited himself to us, 
in the person of his Son. To the same purpose, John says, ‘‘ No man 
hath seen God at any time; the only begotten Son, who is in the 
bosom of the Father, he hath revealed him,” John i. 18. So again, 
* He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father,” ch. xiv. 9; and again, 
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‘* He that seeth me, seeth him that sent me,” ch. xii. 45. In Col. i. 15, 
Christ is called ‘the image of the invisible God,” i. e. he by whom 
the invisible God is, as it were, presented to our inspection. In him, 
God has exhibited to men the perfections of his character, i. e. has 
exhibited τὴν δόξαν αὐτὸν, which word is figuratively used to designate 
the divine perfections. So 2 Cor. iv. 6, ξόξης τοῦ ϑεοῦ ἐν προσώπῳ ᾿Ιησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ, i. 6. the divine perfections as displayed by Jesus Christ; a 
phrase of the like nature with that which I am endeavouring to explain. 

Again: if God be represented under the image of ὑπόστασις, sub- 
stance, essence, then is Christ the development of that substance to our 
view; he is the image, representation, or delineation of it. As an 
image upon a coin presents the exact lineaments of the stamp which 
made it; so does Christ present the χαρακτὴρ of the Father, he presents 
ue with his likeness, i. 6. reveals to us, in his person and work, just and - 
proper views of the perfectiongs of the Father. So, the old Syriac Ver- 
sion renders ὑπόστασις αὐτοῦ by σι, ο 2αἷν i 6. his substance, 

That both expressions are to be understood figuratively, is beyond 
all doubt; for God is not, in a literal sense, splendour or a luminous 
substance ; nor is his ὑπόστασις, in itself considered, i. 6. physically or 
metaphysically considered, capable of being represented to our senses. 

In the opinion, that the verse now under consideration relates-to the 
incarnate Messiah, and not to the Logos in his divine nature simply 
considered, I find that Scott and Beza concur, not to mention others of 
the most respectable commentat:rs. See Excunsus III. 

Φέρων . . . τῆς δυνάμεως αὑτοῦ, sustaining, i.e. guiding, managing, 
controlling, the universe by his own powerful word. So Chrysostom 
φἕρων, τουτέστι κυβερνῶν, τὰ διαπίπτοντα avyxparGy, governing, holding 
together that which ts ready to fail asunder, or preserving that which 
is ready to perish. So Paul says of Chirist, as εἰκὼν τοῦ ϑεοῦ, that he 
is before all things καὶ τὰ πάντα ἐν atry συνέστηκε, Col. i. 17, Φέρων, 
thus employed, corresponds to the Hebrew na , as used in Isa. xlvi. 3; 
Ixvi. 9, in the sense of curo, conservo, to sustain and preserve, as a 
mother does her child. The Greeks sometimes joined φέρειν and ἅγειν 
in the same phrase, in order to express the administration of affairs. 
Ta πάντα is a common expression in Greek for the universe. 

Ty ῥήματι τῆς δυνάμεως αὑτοῦ, his own powerful word. Such a mode 
of expression is not, as Ernesti names it, properly a Hebraism; for it is 
very common in all languages, although more frequent in the Oriental 
than in the Occidental tongues. Abro¥, sc. ἑαυτοῦ (not αὑτοῦ) that is, 
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by his own powerful word, viz. the word of the Son, and not by the 
word of God, as αὐτοῦ would mean. The meaning of the whole phrase 
8, “ He directs and controls the universe by his omnipotent word.” 
It seems to be evidently an expression of the like nature with “ God 
waid, Let there be light, and there was light,” Gen. i. 3; also, “‘ He 
8pake, and it was done; he commanded, and it stood fast,” Psa. 
xxxiii. 9. In other terms, the Son has the universe at the control of 
his mere word; an expression signifying omnipotent, irresistible con- 
trol. But inasmuch as the universe was created by him (ver. 2,) it 
surely cannot appear strange that he who made it should control it. 

Ai ἑαντοῦ. . .« «τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν ἡμῶν, having by himself made expiation 
Sor our sins. Καϑαρισμὸς usually means purification ; but in Hellenistic 
Greek, it is also employed for erpiation; e.g. in Exod. xxix. 36, xxx. 
10, the LXX. use it for the Hebrew DYHDDIN, atonement, expiation. 
That καϑαρισμὸν cannot be used here in the simple sense of purification 
by moral means, such as doctrine, ὅς. is evident from its being joined 
with δὲ ἑαυτοῦ ; which is explained in ch, ii. 14, by διὰ τοῦ θανατοῦ ; in 
ch. ix. 12, by διὰ τοῦ ἰξίου αἵματος ; and in ch. ix. 26, by διὰ τῆς θυσίας 
αὑτοῦ. This last expression I regard as the ful? form, expressing what is 
elliptically expressed in our text by δὲ ἑαυτοῦ. 

After he had thus by the sacrifice of himself made expiation for sin, 
ἐκάϑισεν ἐν δεξιᾷ τῆς μεγαλωσύνης ἐν ὑψηλοῖς ; he sat down at the right 
of the majesty on high, i.e. of God in the highest heavens, οὐρανοῖς 
being understood after ὑψηλοῖς; or, of supreme majesty; (see Wahl 
Lex. on οὐρανὸς.) The verb ἐκάθισε here corresponds to the Hebrew 
av”, which, applied to God, and to kings, does not mean simply ¢o sit, 
but to sit enthroned, fo sit on a throne; e. g. Ps. ii. 4, and often. To 
sit on a throne, or, to sit at the right hand of one on a throne, implies 
here, commanding, ruling, judging. 

Μεγαλωσύνης, majesty, magnificence, ΓΝ, par mr. Here it is 
the abstract (as grammarians say) used for the concrete, | i. δ. on the right 
hand of the majestic One, or the magnificent One, viz. NAD TON, rn. 
So Liber Enochi, (Fabricii Cod. Pseudep. V. T. p. 187,) ria τῆς 
δόξης τῆς μεγαλωσύνης. See Excursus IV. 

4. Toootry κρείττων .... ὄνομα, being exalted as much above the 
angels, as he has obtained an appellation more honourable than they. 
Κρείττων, praestantior, augustior, of higher rank or place, eminentior. 
Γενόμενος, constituted, rendered, &c. It is here applied to the elevation 
of the Son to the mediatorial throne, after his death. δΔιαφορώτερον, 
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more eminent, more distinguished; παῤ αὑτοὺς, than they, i.e. the 
angels. Παρὰ, after the comparative degree, appears to he peculiar to 
this epistle. It makes of itself a comparative degree, as used in Rom. 
i. 25; xiv. 5. Heb. i. 9; 11, 7. Κεκληρονόμηκε, obtained, acquired, as 
in ver. 2. "Ὄνομα, either name, i.e. title, as υἱὸς, or rank, dignity. 
Commentators are divided in opinion, respecting which of these meanings 
should be preferred. But the argument, in the sequel, shows that the 
title, SON, is the ground on which the superiority of Christ over the 
angels is proved. If it be objected, that angels are also called sons ; and 
men too; the answer is easy. No one individal, exeept Jesus, is ever 
called, by way of eminence, THE SON of God, i. e. the Messiah, or the 
King of Israel, John i. 49. 

The appeal is here made to Jewish readers of the Old Testament, who 
applied Ps. ii. 7, and 2 Sam. vii. 14, to the Messiah. In such a sense 
as in these passages, namely, one that imported supreme dominion and 
authority, neither angels nor men were called sous of God. But Jesus bore 
this title, which, according to the Jewish Scriptures, was indicative of 
supreme dignity; and, consequently, he had an appellation of ἃ more ex- 
alted nature than that of the angels, who are servants, (ch. i. 14,) not lords. 

5. Τινὶ γὰρ. « «. γεγέννηκὰ σε, sor to which of the angels said he at 
any time, Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee? Τεγέννηκὰ 
σε must of course he figuratively understood. But how? In Ps. ii. the 
context shews that the expression here quoted has reference to Christ as 
king, as constituted king or Jord over all; see ver. 6, 8, ἄς. To beget, 
is metaphorical language suited to the name Son; but as Son here 
plainly means Messiah, or the anointed king, dropping the metaphor, 
we come of course to the meaning, constituted, made, appointed, or 
γενόμενος as above. 

In regard to σήμερον, which has been often construed as meaning, 
from eternity, Thcodoret has plainly expressed its true sense; ob τὴν 
αἰώνιον δηλοῖ γέννησιν, ἀλλὰ τὴν τῷ χρόνῳ σννεζευγμένην, tt does not 
express his eternal generation, but that which ig connected with time. 
For surely Christ was exalted to the mediatorial throne in time, i.e. after 
his resurrection; and such an exaltation is the subject of description, in 
the second Psalm. Such a view of the meaning the context also demands, 
where his acquired condition is the particular subject of comparison with 
the rank and condition of the angels. So Chrysostom, after quoting 
ver. 5, says, ταῦτα εἴρηται μὲν εἰς τὴν σάρκα, this is spoken concerning his 
Auman nature. 
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: Ἐγὼ Ecopar.... εἰς vidy. In common Greek it would be, ἐγὼ ἔσομαι 
πατὴρ αὑτοῦ... υἱὸς pov. The form of expression, αὑτῷ εἰς πατέρα, cor- 
responds altogether to the Hebrew and 5; and μοὶ εἰς υἱὸν to m %, 
2 Sam. vii. 14, whence the quotation is taken. The term Son seems 
here to designate one who should be entitled to all the rights and pri- 
vileges of a Son; and in particular, one who should be an heir to the 
throne of his Father. This same figurative expression, heirship, betng 
heir, the writer has applied to the Son in the context, ver.2.4. Now, 
as the angels are not entitled to such privileges, the appellation Son, 
(which implies a right to them in this case,) shows that he to whom it is 
applied, is elevated above the angels. And this is the position, which 
the argument in Heb. i. is designed to establish. 

If we may credit Abarbanel, the ancient Jewish doctors held that the 
Messiah would be exalted above Abraham, Moses, and the angels. 
However this may be, the apostle, in applying this and the following 
quotations to the Messiah, must have supposed himself addressing 
those, who would readily concede that they ought to be thus applied. 
Otherwise, we cannot suppose that he could have regarded this mode 
of reasoning as at all efficacious, or adapted to convince those to whom 
he wrote. 

Ver, 6. “Ὅταν δὲ πάλιν .. «. λέγει, again also, when he bringeth his 
Jirst-begotten into the world, he saith ; a passage replete with difficulties. 
Does πάλιν qualify εἰσαγάγῃ Or is it to be transposed thus, πάλιν δὲ, 
ὅταν, x.1..? Many contend for this transposition ; and Abresch cites 
what he calls similar instances of a metathesis, in Acts xiii, 27. 1 Cor. 
iv. 18; 2Cor. vii.6. These, however, come short of establishing his 
position. Admitting the transposition in question, we must translate 
πάλιν, κ΄ τ΄ A. by again, i.e. in another passage of scripture, when he 
introduces, &c. But this transposition is unnecessary, even if the sense 
here given to πάλιν be retained ; for we may translate equally well, but when, 
in another place, he introduces, &c. One might translate réAu here, 
(with Storr, Wahl, and others,) on the other hand, on the contrary, 
i.e. God speaks in quite a different way to the angels, when he intro- 
duces his first begotten into the world, viz. instead of calling them sons, 
he commands them fo worship his Son. See Wahl's Lex. on πάλιν. 
So Schneider, πάλιν, im Gegentheile, (ex adverso,) specially in com- 
posites, as παλίμφημος, contradictory, &c. There is no ground for the 
sneer with which Schulz treats Storr's translation of πάλιν by hingegen, 
i.e. ἐξ ἐναντίας. 
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After all, however, I am more inclined to interpret πάλεν here as 
meaning again, i.e. something in addition to what had been already 
said or stated. But as the position, which the writer has given it, is 
somewhat different from that of the preceding καὶ πάλιν, (which com- 
mences the clause or assertion in which it stands), I suppose the writer 
means to convey the idea, by using δὲ πάλιν in the latter case, that 
what he is going to suggest is only additional matter, and not simply 
additional scriptural quotation. Certain it is, that, on other occasions, 
where he cites several texts of scripture continuously, he uses καὶ κάλεν 
in the same way before each citation; e.g. Heb. ii. 12, 13. [The asser- 
iions of our author, (according to the views which I have of the use of δὲ 
πάλιν here), would run thus, ‘‘ God declares in the scripture, that he 
1as begotten the Messiah his Son; and again, that he is his Father, and 
he Messiah his Son; and God has also said, (which shews the supe- 
riority of Christ over angels), that all the angels must worship him.” 
In this way all is natural and easy.] 

As another reason for translating as 1 have done, it may be added, 
that no direct antithesis (between the declarations, that God had be- 
gotten the Messiah his Son, and that the latter was the Son of God the 
Father, contained in ver. 5) is found in verse 6. This is a sufficient 
reason for avoiding here the translation which Storr, Wahl, and others, 
have given to πάλιν, viz. ex adverso, hingegen=éf ἐναντίας. I have no 
doubt that πάλιν may have, and sometimes has, such a meaning; but it 
is unnecessary here, and on the whole, it is an improbable one 

Eicaydyy, ἢ x. t.. Does this mean fo introduce into the world, in the 
same sense ὅθ wo now speak of introducing one fo the world, i.e. 
announcing him fo them? This is the common mode of interpretation. 
But some interpret εἰσαγάγῃ by commend, producere et conspicuum facere. 
Others, (with Chrysostom and Theophylact), ὅταν ἐγχειρίσῃ αὐτῷ τὴν 
οἰκουμένην, when he delivers the world into his hands, i.e. makes him 
king over all; a sense which introducing to the world, or into the world, 
will hardly bear. None of these interpretations seem to accord with the 
usus loguendi of the New Testament. Eloayayetv εἷς τὴν οἰκουμένην and 
ἀποστέλλειν εἰς τὸν κόσμον, are plainly phrases of equivalent import ; and 
the latter is repeatedly used concerning,Christ, John iii. 17; x. 36, and 
employed to denote either his birth, or his appearing before the world in 
his public character. Such, too, is the Rebbinic usage of D2 ΝΞ, 
Comp. Heb. x. 5. John xvi. 28; xviii: 37; 1. 9. . It is not. then, an 
introduction of the Son to the world by'prophecy, as expressed in the 
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Old Testament, which is here spoken of; but an introduction in fact, 
i.e. his birth, or perhaps his entrance on his public office. It was at 
that time, as it would seem, that the angels received the command in 
question. Gregory Nyssen says, καϑὸ τὸ κτιστὸν ἥνοσεν ἑαυτῷ, εἰσαχϑῆ- 
ναι λέγεται εἷς τὴν κτίσιν, as he united that which was created with 
himself, he is said to be introduced into the creation ; cited by Theoph. 
in locum. 

Kal προσκυνησάτωσαν αὑτῷ ...» Seov, let all the angels of God 
worskip him. Compare with this, Luke i. 11, seq.; i. 26, seq.; in par- 
ticular, ii. 8, seq.; where the angelic choir appear, and celebrate the 
birth of the Saviour. The καὶ here denotes, that the sentence quoted 
stood in connexion with something else which preceded it; but as this is 
not quoted also, the xai cannot well be translated. 

If this exposition be admitted, (and it appears to be supported both 
by the uses loquendé of the New Testament, and by fact), then we need 
not be very solicitous, whether the passage in Deut. xxxii. 43 (Sept.), or 
in Ps. xcvii. 7, is here quoted by the writer; nor whether either of them 
is quoted. See Excursus VI. 

If I have rightly interpreted ver. 5 and 6, the meaning may be briefly 
expressed thus; ‘ Prediction in the scripture assigned to the Son a 
rank above that of the angels, and occurrences at his birth demonstrate 
such to be the fact.” 

Ver. 7. Kal πρὸς μὲν .... πυρὸς, moreover, with respect to the 
angels tt is said, Who maketh his angels winds, and his ministering 
servants flaming fire; i.e. who maketh his angels that serve him the 
ministers of his will, as the winds and the lightning are. "The Hebrew 
und WN, and Greek πυρὸς φλόγα, often mean lightning ; as plainly 
they do here. The whole phrase is susceptible of another interpreta- 
tion; viz. who making his angels winds, i.e. swift as the winds, and his 
servants lightning, i.e. rapid, or terrible, or resistless as the lightning. 
But this does not suit the design for which the apostle quotes it, so well 
as the first interpretation. His object is to shew, that the angels are 
employed simply in ἃ ministerial capacity; while the Son is Lord of all. 
Our English version, which has rendered FpTy (Ps. civ. 4,) by spirits, 
gives an erroneous view of the meaning of the original. 

_, Others construe the Hebrew original thus, Who maketh the winds his 
messengers, and the lightnings his servants; and they defend this by 
alleging, that the context in the Psalm shews the design of the writer to 
be, only to declare the glory of God as displayed in the visible creation: 
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and consequently, it is inapposite to suppose him here to be speaking of 
the angels, as an order of invisible, intelligent beings. But in Ps. civ. 
1—3, the invisible as well as visible majesty of God is described; and 
it is natural that the writer should proceed, and augment the force of his, 
description, by introducing the angels as the ministering servants of the 
Deity. Besides, the Hebrew does not allow us properly to translate, 
Who maketh the winds his angels or messengers. In order to mean 
this, the Hebrew must be written ΝΘ rim ney, and not 
(as now) IMI ἸΌΝ Mei. See Heb. Gram. sect. 197, 3, and 
comp. in Ps, civ, 3, ὮΙ ΟΡ ot Dwi, which surely cannot be rendered, 

be rendered, ‘© Who maketh his chariot clouds.” 

As to λέγει, in this verse, it is clear that the nominative cannot be 
ϑεὸς, for then the quotation would be in the first person, as it is in ver. 5, 
above. The nominative, beyond all reasonable doubt, is 4 γραφὴ, or 
ὁ νόμος. I have rendered λέγει in the passive voice, merely to avoid 
expressing the nominative, sinee the writer has not expressed it. To 
the same purpose Storr and Schulz, heisst es, tt is satd. So the usual 
appeal in the Mishna, “VIN}. Compare also φησὶ, in 1 Cor. vi. 16. 
The quotation, in our verse, is ; from Ps, civ. 4. 

Ver. 8, 9. Πρὸς δὲ τὸν υξὸν .... αἰώνιος, but respecting the Son, [he 
saith], Thy throne, O God, is eternal. Θρόνος is plainly the emblem 
of dominion ; because kings, when acting in their capacity as rulers, 
were accustomed to sit on thrones. ‘O ϑεὸς is not the nominative case, 
as some have maintained, but the vocative. It is the usual vocative, 
and nearly the only form of it, throughout the Septuagint; e.g. 
Ps. iii. 7; iv. 1; v. 103 vii. 1, et passitn:.” The Attics, moreover, fre- 
quently retain the form of the nominative, in the vocative of the second 
declension. Buttman’s Gram. sect. 33, n.2. To translate the phrase 
by God is thy throne, would be to introduce a mode of expression 
foreign to the usus loguend{ of the Scriptures; for where is God ever 
said to be the throne of his creatures? And what could be the sense of 
such an expression? Throne is the emblem of dominion, not of support. 
So Theoph. ϑρόνος γὰρ .... ὁ βασιλείας σύμβολον. Figuratively used, 
as here, it is of the same import as sceptre, paGdoc.- Gesenius renders 
the phrase, thy God's throne is eternal, i.e. the throne which God gives 
thee. But this is doing violence to DVTON NDI, which, to support his 
rendering, should be THIN NOI, the pronoun, following the second of 
two. douns in regimen, ‘according to the usual custom, Heb. Gram. 


sect. 186, 1. 
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Ῥάβδος εὐθύτητος . . . . σον, a sceptre of justice is the sceptre 
of thy kingdom, or, thy reign is just. The former clause designatea 
the perpetuity of the Son's reign; the present one, its equitable 
hature. It is quite plain, too, that the two clauses are a poetic 
parallelism, as they belong to Ps. xlv. 7; and also that the subject 
of both clauses is the -ame, viz. the dominion or reign of the Son or 
Messiah. ᾿ 

Ἠγάπησας . . - dvapla, thou hast loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity, i. e. thou hast administered the affairs of thy government in a 
manner altogether just; or, thine equity is highly conspicuous. Such a 
negative form of expression (καὶ ἐμίσησας ἀνομίαν,) following an affir- 
mative one, is very common in the Scriptures, and is designed to give 
intensity to the affirmative assertion which precedes it. Comp. John 
i. 3, 20. et al. seepe. 

Διὰ τοῦτο. . . . ἀγαλλιάσεως, because of this, O God, thy God has 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness. But the phrase is equally sus- 
ceptible of the rendering, God, thy God, has anointed thee, &c.; and 
this without any alteration of the general sense of the Pease: Theo- 
phylact, however, thought otherwise; for he says ““ ὁ Sedc, ἀντὶ τοῦ ὦ 
ϑεὲ ἐστι, as our enemy Symmachus (here a credible witness) affirms, who 
renders-the Hebrew thus, Set, ὁ Sede cov.” 

"Ἔλαιαν ἀγαλλιάσεως, .ἷ. 6. car’ ἔλαιον. Kings were anointed with oil, 
in order to consecrate them to their office; see Ps. ii. 6. 1 Sam. x. 1, 
xvi. 13. But perfumed..pil, or precious ointment, was often employed 
alao on festive occasions; and honoured guests at an entertainment were 
often bedewed with it. That-2icev ἀγαλλιάσεως here does fot mean the 
oil of consecration to office, Δ plain, from the consideration, that the 
administration of the kingly office is described, in the preceding context, 
as having already existed. The meaning then must be, ‘ God has 
exalted his Son, with honor greater than that bestowed on kings,” or, 
“4 bestowed a higher joy on him than on other kings,” 

Παρὰ τοὺς μετόχους cov, lit. in comparison with thine associates, i. 6. in 
office, viz. kings. God has bestowed a higher reward, a greater honor, 
on the king Messiah, than on any other kings... 

Thud much for the words. The general sentiment remains ta be stated. 
The words are quottd from Ps. xlv. 6,7. That this whole psalm relates 
AGajee Messiah, has been generally believed by Jewish and Christian 
cointhentators and it is at last acknowledged by Rosenmiiller, i in the 
sécond editidn of his Com. in Psalmos. All other explanationg seem 
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liable to insuperable difficulties; and this, one may hope, will scon be 
universally felt and acknowledged. ‘ 

That the whole Psalm relates to the Messiah, however, as mediatorial 
king, can scarcely be doubted by any one who compares together all its 
different parts. The king is called DTN, Sede. Does the word ϑεὸς 
here denote the divine, or the kingly nature or condition of the Messiah ἢ 
Most interpreters, who admit the doctrine of the Saviour’s divine nature, 
contend for the first of these senses; as I have myself once done, in & 
former publication. But further examination has led me to believe, that 
there are grounds to doubt of such an application of the word ϑεὸς, in this 
passage. The king, here called ϑεὸς, has for himself a Seg; “ thy God 
hath anointed thee.” The same king has associates (μετόχους;) ἢ. e. 
others who, in some respectg, are in a similar condition Ὃς office. As 
divine, who are μέτοχοι with the Saviour? Besides, his equity, his 
government, his state, as déscribéd in Ps. xlv. are all such as belong to 
the King Messiah. Now, 0s Elohimtis a title sometimes given to kings 
or magistrates, as one may see in Ps. lxxxii. 1,6; comp. John x. 35, (in 
Ex. vii. 1; and iv. 16, it is a different case,) although no one individual 
king or magistrate ig éver called simply Elohim, may not this title be 
applied, in a sense altogether peculiar and pre-eminent, to the Messiah 
as king; designating his great superiority over all other kings, and distin- 
guishing him as σύνϑρονος with God, as ““ King of kings, and Lord of 
lords?” Rev. xvii. 14; Comp. Heb. i. 3, and the note on ἐκάϑίσεν ἐν 
δεξιᾷ, κι τ. Ad. Such ax explanation, to,say the lewst, removes some of the 
difficulties which attend the usual one; while the following verses leave 
no just room to doubt what was the opinion’ ‘of the writer of our epistle, 
in regard to the divine nature of the Meisiah. 

The perpetuity of the kingdom. meritioned here, may be the same as 
that in Luke i. 33; with which is to be compared 1 Cor. xv. 24—28. 
Indeed, it must be such, allowing the kingdom of the Messiah to be the 
one which is here meant. er’ 

Ver, 10, Καὶ, σὺ κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς . . . . ἐϑεμελίωσας, also, Thou, Lord, tn 
the beginning didst lay the foundation of the earth. This verse is, by 
construction, mepeererity connected with the preceding ones; ver. 7, 
καὶ πρὸς μὲν τοὺς ἀγγέλους Aéyee—ver. 8, πρὸς δὲ τὸν υἱὸν [λέγει] ver. 10. 
καὶ [i. ©. πρὸς τὸν υἱὸν éyet.} . An address to Jehovah here, considered, 
simply tis « creator, is utterly irrelevant to the scope of the writer, and to 
the object which he evidently has in view. Both the grammatical con- 
struction, and the plain aon of ite passage, unite in declarifg this. 
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Kar’ ἀρχὰς, in the Hebrew, Ps. cii. 25, it is mp, of old formerly, 
equivalent to NWN in Gen. i. 1. Kips in the New Testament and 
_ Septuagiit, corresponds both to mp and 92 or ONTO, j in the Hebrew. 
Hers it corresponds to 5x, in Ps. cil. 24. ᾿Ἐϑεμελίωσας, thou hast laid 

* the foundation ;, ϑεμελιόω, applied to a building, has this sense. But 
here ἐὲ is, of course, applied in a figurative manner, to designate the 
original and primary act of creation (80 to speak); viz. that act which 
may be compared to what a workman does, when he lays the foundation 
of a building. The Son, therefore, did not merely arrange or set in 
order the materials of creation already brought into being, but laid the 
fquadation of the universe, i. 6. performed the original act or first work, 
that’ of"bringing it into being. 

*Epya τῶν Repay cov ἼΠῸ Mwy, the work of thy hands, i.q. thy 
work. The phrase is borrowed from the fact, that hands are the instru- 
ments by which, men usually perform any operation; and this is, like 
other human operations and affecfions, figuratively transferred to God. 
Gi οὐρανοὶ means, all parts of the creation except the earth; see Gen, 
1,1, The Hebrews designated the sun, moon, agd stars, i.e. all the 
visible creation besides the earth, bythe word DYQU, heavens. 

Ver. 1]. Αὐτοὶ, they, 1. 6. the heavens and the earth. Σὺ δὲ διαμένεϊο» 
(Hebrew TOYA.) thou shalt continue, be permanent, stand fast. It is 

” the opposite οὗ ἀπολοῦνται. Παλαιωϑήσονται, shall αἱ old, ἃ word 
which; applied to # garment (the image here used,) means, to.ga wnjo a 
state of decay, or desuetude, to become unfit Sor hse. pence the meta- 


phorical language that follows. “| 
Ver. 12. Kai dou... . αὐτοὺς, «μὰ as a veatdre shalt thou fold 


them up. “Ελιξεις, means, to fold up, to roll together. The heavens 
are often represented as an expanée (wpe) and rolling them up, is, of 
course, to remove them, The language, how€Ver, in the case before us, 
is borrowed from the custom of folding up and laying aside garments 
which have become unfit for yse. The Hebrew word (for which ἑλίξεις 
in put) is HORA, thou Malt change, remove. ᾿Αλλαγήσονται, they shall 
dacay, they shall be changed, i. 6. removed, taken away, or shall pass 
away; Hebrew 197 Ps. cii. 26, Comp. 2 Pet. iii, 10; Is. li. 6; also 
xzxxiv. 4, where the image is fully presented. Σὺ δὲ ὁ αὐτὸς el, (Hebrew 
HT ΠΡ thou art he, viz, who liveth for vers thou art always the 
same. So the sequel leads us to interpret this. Ta ἔτη cov gix ἐκλεί- 
ddoos, thy years shall never cease or fail, i, e. shall never come to an 


ehd, 
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This would be true, if it was spoken merely willy referince to the 
future, and should be construed as having respect only to eternity: 
α parte post, as it is technically called, i. ἃ. eternity to come, ’ But as it 
stands here, in connexion with having created the heavens ‘and the earth, 
κατ᾽ ἀαρχὰρ, it can hardly be understood to mean less thgn absblyte eter- 
nity, or eternity @ parte ante et a parte post. See Excursus Vil. 

Ver. 13. Πρὸς τίνα δὲ τῶν ἀγγέλων . . . . δεξιῶν pov, unto which of the 
angels, also, has he ever said, sit at my right hand. That, is, where is’ 
any example of his addressing any one of the angels, arid asking himvto 
sit at his right hand, i.e. to be avvSpovog with hith 7 See on ee 
μεγαλοσύνης, under ver. 3, above. . 

"Ἐωρἂν 96 . . . . ποδῶν cov, untel J shall make thine enemtes shy οι. 
stool, i. e. reduce thst to the most entire subjection. Thtse words are 
quoted from Ps. cx. 1, (Sept. cix. ],) and are applied to the Messigh. 
To muke enemies a footstool, is an expression borrowed from the custom, 
in ancient times, of treading upon the necks of captives and captive 
kings, on the occasion of celebrating ἃ triumph over them, and in tokep™ 
of their complete prestration and subjection; see Joshua x. 24, and so 
often in Homer. Enemies signify all such as &re opposed to the doc- 
trines or dutigs of the Chnstian religion. In Ps. cx}, the Messiah is 
invited to set at the rzght hand of God, (i. e. at his right hand on his 
throne, comp. Rev. iii. 21,) untel (WW, ἕως av) hrs enemies should be 
utterly gubdued. “Βαϊ what follows this period, wHen they sltall ‘have 
been thus subdued? The apdstle has told us. It is the medtatorial 
throne to which the Messiah i is exalted ; : ἊΣ is to him as constituted kiag, 
that his enemies ‘are to’ be b ht in subjection ; ; and when this is 
accomplished, the medtatorzal _throne and reign, as such, are to cease. 
So 1 Cor. xv. 24—-28, seems to,assure us. 

Ver. 14. How different the station and employment of ὙΠΕΡ from 
that of the Messiah! He is σύνϑρονος with God, and commands the uni- 
verse; they are spirits “employed merely ag ministers to execute his will. 
Are they not allsAscroupyexiz πνεύματα Comp. xl Kings xxii. 19; Zech. 
iii, 6—7, Dan. vit. 10. Is. vi. 1. Lukei. 19. By, the Rabbins, the 
angels are frequently named NN rut “N70, angeli ministerti* Ele 
διακονίαν, for ministering, in order to serve, ier assist. Διακονία means 
any kind of service or aggistanee whatever, It is here said to be per- 
formed, διὰ rove μέλλοντας κληρονομεῖν σώτηρίαν,. on account of those who 
are to obtain salvation, j. 6. on account of Christians who are the heirs 


of fature glory or iappiness, or, who will obtain it. 
U2 
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Whateyet may be the opinion of some modern critics, in regard to the 

peal existence of angele as intelligent beings, it appears quite clear that 
the writer of our epistle regarded them aa such. To have instituted a 
gomparison between the Son of God, on the one hand, and mere abstract 
‘ qualities or imaginary beings, on the other, would not seem to be very 
apposite,-at least not apposite to any serious purpose. And if the writer 
looked upon angels as only imdginary beings, or personifications of 
qualities, with what propriety or consistency could he represent them as 
worshipping the Son of God, or as ministering to the saints? But Ps, 
cii. 9, is first erroneously translated, He maketh the wind his angela, and 
flaming fire his servants, λειτουργοὺς αὐτοῦ, and it is then used as a proof 
that thé elements themselves are called angels. Hence it is concluded, 
that it is unnecessary to suppose angels to be an order of real, intelligent 
beings, But as thia translation is not well grounded, (see on ver. 7,) 
any such conclusion built upon it cannot be stable. That the sacred 
writers every where regard angels, and speak of them, ag intelligent 
beings, having ἃ real existence, appears so plain, that it would seem as 
if πὸ one who is not strongly wedded to his own @ priori and philo- 
sophical reasoning, could venture to deny it. 


CHAP. II. 


Ver. 1. Διὰ τοῦτο on this account, therefore, i. 6. since Christ who is 
at the head of the sew dispensation, is sa much exalted above the angela 
who were the mediators of the old (see ver. 2,) ἐξ becomes us, &c. 
Ἡμᾶς, wa by καίνωσις, i. 6. atmethod of speaking in which the writer 
includes himself with those whom he addressea, ‘See‘Heb. i, 1; ii. 3; 
iti, 1, 14; iv. 2, dc. . See also similar cases in 1 Cor. x. 8, 9. 2 Cor. 
vii. 1. Acts vi. 17, et alibi, ὁ 

“Ἡροσέχειν is elliptical, (προσέχειν ἘῸΝ νοῦν is the full expression,) and 
means, attendere, to give heed to. Abresch thinks it is here equivalent to 
dvrixsd San, retinere, tenaciter adhaerere} which Dindorf also favours., 
But evidently this is unnecessary, inasmuch as περισσότέρως is connected 
with it, and designates the intensity of mind, with which attention should 

be paid to the things that the Som of God reveals, ᾿Ακουσϑεῖσι, things 

heard, are the truths.and doctrines of the Christian ‘Feligion, which had. 
been declared to them, see ver. 3,40 6. 

μεν, ἃ long-contested and dificult word. Two senses have 

eas: principally contended for; (J.} te fall, to stumble, or ta perish. 

This latter sense Chrysostom and Theophyleot-givg it bi παραῤῥμῶμεκ, 
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τουτέστι, ἀκολώμεϑα, ἔκπέσωμεν. Both illustrate it by the proverbial 
saying, addressed to a child, viz, μὴ παραῤῥνῇς, Prov. iii. 21, in order to 
guard him against stumbling. In like manner, Theodoret répresents the 
word as spoken here, ἵνα μὴ tiva ὄλεσϑον ὑπομείνωμεν, 80 that we may not 
suffer a lapse, or may not stumble, fall. So Suides explains it by παρα- 
πέσωμεν ; Hesych. by ἐκπέσωμεν ; Lex. Cyrilli, μὴ παραῤῥνῇς, μὴ ἐκπέσης, 
μὴ παρασύρῃς. The Syriac and Arabic interpreters have rendered it, 
that we may not fall. Alberti and Matthiae, with many modern critics, 
assign to it thé same sense. The idea connected with stumbling, falling, 
by this class of commentators, is not that of transgression, but of punish+ 
ment, of destruction, as is evident from the whole of their illustrations, 
when compared each with himeelf and with the others. 

But, although this view of the word has been often given, none of the 
passages adduced from the Greek writers, and alleged to justify it, seem 
adequate for this purpose. Wetatein has collected a large number of 
passages, which contain the word in question. But most of them are 
only such as designate the’ well-known senses of the Word παραῤῥύω, 
viz. to flow, to flow by ; ‘a8, ry παρὰ πόλιν παραῤῥέοντε ποταμῷ (Plutarch 5) 
Tuk ἀπὸ τοῦ παραῤῥέοντος ποταμοῦ (Xen,.;) to flow into, as παραῤῥνυεὶς 

: . &¢ τὸ στὸμα ἱδρώς' (Galen;) in all which cases the word is 
applied to the flowing of liquids; to Row out, as εἴ τις ἀφροδίσιος λόγος 
παραῤῥνῇ (ZElian.) In some cases the word is figuratively applied to 
locomotion in men; as παραῤῥυεὶς γὰρ dySpwrog εἰς τὸν νεὼν [ναὸν] rev’ 
Ασκληπιοῦ (Plutarch.) None of these instances justify the sense of 
perishing, falling into ruin. 

2. The other sense contended fot is, that of suffering to flow from the 
mind ot memory, i.e. to forget, That καραῤῥνεῖν is frequently applied 
to things that glide or pass away from the mind, is well established. 
E. g. “‘ Many, who seem to be believers, . . . . need, for the sake of 
remembering, .. . . examples drawn from objects of densa . . . . Iva 
jt) τέλεον παραῤῥυῇ, so that they will not eneerely escape, i. 6. from the 
mind, Origen contra Celsum, p. 393.” “ That τὰ καλὰ may not be 
merely temporary, καὶ μὴ παραῤῥυῇ λήϑης βνϑοῖς ἀμανρονμένα, and may 
not escape [flow away,] being obscured in the abysées of forgetfulness, 
Greg. Nazianz.” So Lucian, st τι ἐν τῷ ποιήσεως δρόμῳ παραῤῥνὲν Nady, 
ifany thing flowing away [escaping] ix the poetic course is forgotten, 
Diss. cum Hesiod. 5. So in Latin, “ frustra docemar, si quidquid 
audimus pragterfluat. [παραῤῥνεῖ,} Quinetil. XT. 9.” © It cannot enter 
into the mind of. the. _jadge, ante enim praeterlabitur quam percepta 
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est, for τὸ glides away before it is apprehended,” Cicero de Orat. 
II, 25, -' 

. But in all these cascs, παραῤῥνῶ is applied only to things, and not to 
pertons. That a thing πηραῤῥυῇ, should escape from me, and that J 
should be said rapafjivety in respect to that thing, are two very different 
expressions; and consequently, all the instances above, which have been 
adduced by learned critics, do not meet the difficulty of the case. 
Tapappvepev is applied, in our text, to persons, not (as here) to éhings. 

+ * In the classics, I have been able to find no example, which is in point 
for our case. The Septuagint have used the word but once, Prov. iii. 21, 
υἱξ μὴ παραῤῥυής, τήρησον δὲ ἐμὴν βουλὴν καὶ ἔννοιαν, Son, do not pass by 
[neglect,] but keep my counsel and advice. This is the very proverb to 
which Chrysostom and Theophylact appeal, as an illustration of the word 
in question ; but the true sense of this word, in Prov. iii. 21, they do not 
seem to have apprehended. Παραῤῥνῇς here plainly does not mean to 
perish, to fall, but it is the antithesis of τήρησον, keep, attend to, prac- 
tise, and conseffdently means, ἐσ pass by, to neglect, to transgress. In 
like manner, Clemens Alex., speaking of women, says, ‘* They are bound 
by virtuous modesty, ἵνα μὴ παραῤῥνῶσι τῆς ἀληϑείας διὰ yavvornragnot 
to neglect [pass by, transgress] the truth on account of effeminate weak- 
. ness, Pedagog.” III. p. 246. These two instances seem to meet the 
wants of our case, as παραῤῥυῶ is here applied to persons. 

The sense which our passage demands, is better made out by following 
these examples, than in any other way. The writer of our epistle does 
not design to say, in ch. it. 1, Take heed, or you will perish: for he 
speaks of punishment immediately after, in ch. ii. 2. The explanation 
of Chrysostom, then, and of the great number of critics who have fol- 
lowed him, is rendered improbable by the nature of the context, and it ia 
‘unsupported by any classic example in point. The other explanation, 
lest :we should let them slip, lest we should not retain them, lest they 
should glide away, is'‘an approximation to the right meaning of the word: 
Plainly, μὴ rapapsusper,-here ipplied to persons, means, lest we should 
pass by, viz. the things which we have heard, dest we should neglect 
“them, lest-we should transgress, [pass beyond] them; for so the ‘writer 
himself has explained it, in the context. For if, says'he, every παρά- 
Bane and παρακοὴ received a due reward [under the law of Moses,] 
Hew shall we escape punishment, ἀμελήσαντες, having neglected so great 
‘salvation. That ἀμελήφαντες here refers to the same thing which is 
designated by παραῤῥυῷμεν, is quite clear; for, first, the writer exhorts 
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them “to attend diligently to what they had heard, lest they should 
pass by or neglect it;” and then he says, “ΠῚ they do neglect it 
(ἀμελήσαντες,) punishment will be the certain consequence, a pun- 
ishment more severe than that inflicted on transgressors under 
the law.” 

The same sentiment is obtained, if we compare παραῤῥνῶμεν with the 
preceding περισφοτέρως . . . προσέχειν, of which it is plainly the op- 
posite or antithesis. Now as προσέχειν means, to attend diligently, to 
give heed, 80 παραῤῥυῶμεν must mean, (as its antithesis,) not to attend 
diligently, i. 6. to treat with neglect, to be ἀμελήσαντες, as it is ex- 
pressed in the following verse. In a word, the sentiment is, “ diligent 
attention to the truths of the gospel is necessary to guard us against 
neglect or transgressions; which neglect is followed by certain and 
aggravated condemnation.” 

If an apology be due for dwelling so long on the verbal criticism of 
this word, it is, that the word has been so long contested, and so un- 
satisfactorily illustrated, a¥ 

Ver. 2. El yap ὁ δὶ ἀγγέλων λαληϑεὶς λόγος, if the communication 
[revelation] made by angels. The Jewish law ia undoubtedly the λόγος 
δὶ ἀγγέλων λαμηϑεὶς, in this case. The meaning is, that angels were 
present, and assisted, at the giving of the law. See Excunsvs VIII. 

Ἐγένετο βέβαιος, was ratified, was made firm and stable, i. e. its 
threatenings and promises were exactly fulfilled; nothing which the 
Jaw declared was null, or failed of being carried into execution. Comp: 
Rom. iv. 16. Heb. ix. 17. 2 Pet. i, 19. 

Kal πᾶσα παράβασις καὶ παρακοὴ, every transgression and act of 
disobedience. The words are nearly, or quite’ synonymous by usage, 
both of them being employed in a secondary or derived sense. Παρά- 
βασις, (ftom xapaBalvw,) literally, going beyond, passing by any thing, 
is here applied to a moral action, So παρακοὴ comes from παρακούω͵ 
which means, first, to hear in a careless or negligent manner; and 
secondly, fo disobey, i. e. it is the opposite of ἀκούω, to hear, and to 
obey. Παράβασις καὶ rapaxo taken together mean, every hind of trans. 
gression, or, every hind of offence, against the law. 

"Ἔνδικον μισϑαποδοσίαν, just retribution, or condign punishment. 
Μισϑαποδυσία designates the reward of retributive justice, i.e. punish- ἢ 
ment, as well as the reward for virtuous conduet:; ; and this, in heathen 


as well as sacred writers. 
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Ver. 3. Πῶς ἡμεῖς ἐκφευξόμεϑα, how shall we escape? viz. escape the 
μισϑακοδοσίαν reserved for transgressors. Comp. Heb. xii. 25. So 
Rom. ii, 3, ἐκφεύγειν ro κρίμα τοῦ Θεοῦ. So Hach. Eumen. vy. 756, 
ἐκφεύγειν αἵματος δίκην. 

Τηλικαύτης σωτηρίας, i.e. the Christian religion; for so the word 
σωτηρίας sometimes signifies. Comp. Jude ver. 3, perhaps Rom. xi. 11, 
and Heb. vi. 9. The full phrase would seem to be ὁ λόγος τῆς σωτηρίας, 
which is found in Acts xiii, 26. It is, however, the Christian religion, 
with all its promised blessings and tremendous threats, which is here 
designated by σωτηρία. How can we escape with impunity, if we neglect 
(ἀμελήσαντες) them? ᾿Αμελήσαντες here means more than simple neg- 
lect ; it is plainly emphatic in this connexion, and means, to treat 
with utter disregard or contempt, such, nae: as would be implied 
in apostacy. 

Ἴρις ἀρχὴν λαβοῦσα λαλεῖσϑαι, ‘equivalent to ἐν ἀρχὴ λαληϑεῖσα, 
which was at first declared or published. The Greeks often use the 
phrase ἀρχὴν λαβὼν, for, at first, or taking its rise, commencing its 
origin. Tot Κυρίου, viz. Christ. 

Ὑπὸ τῶν ἀκουσάντων εἰς ἡμᾶς ἐβεβαιώϑη, was confirmed unto us by 
those who heard [him,] i. 6. the Lord, or, by those who heard [it,] i.e. 
the gospel, σωτηρίαν. ᾿Εβεβαιώϑη here means delivered or declared 
with confirmation to us, i. 6. Christians. So Theophylact, διεπορϑμεύϑη 
εἰς ἡμᾶς βεβαίως καὶ πιστῶς, was propagated to us surely and faithfully. 
Because the writer here says εἰς ἡμᾶς, some critics draw the conclusion 
that Paul could not have been the author of this epistle, since he 
received the gospel immediately from Christ himself, Gal. i. 12, and 
not from those who heard the Saviour declare it. But who that reads 
his writings with care, can fail to observe how often he employs κοένωσις, 
when addressing Christians? Cicero says, in one of his orations, nos 
perdimus rempublicam. Shall we conclude that he did not write the 
oration, becausc he did not himself destroy the republic ? See on ἡμᾶς, 
under ver. 1, and also Introduction, § 27, No. 17. 

Ver. 4. Συνεπιμαρτυροῦντος τοῦ ϑεοῦ σημείοις τε καὶ τέρασι, God attest- 
ing, being. co-witness, viz. to the truth of what was preached, by 
various wonderful events, Σημεῖον, ag used often in the New Testa- 
ment:and in the Septuagint, means, any extraordinary sign, or mira- 
culous event, designed ..to show the certainty that something which 
had been promised or predicted should take place, or that a prophet 
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was what he professed to be. Tépac, portentum, prodiytum, miracle, 
has nearly the same meaning, and is very commonly joined with σημεῖον, 
in the New Testament. Both connected, mean, various extraordinary 
events or prodigies, designed to confirm, establish, or render credible, 
any prediction or declaration of Christ, or of his messengers. Heathen 
writers sometimes employ both words in connexion; e.g. lian, Var. 
Hist. XII. 57. The corresponding Hebrew phrase is, DUD Mink, 
signs and wonders, i. e. wonderful signs or proofs of any thing. Such 
the people of God often required, and such were often given. See 
Gen. xv. 8—18; xxiv. 12—27. Judges vi. 17. 21. 36--40. 2 Kings, 
xix. 29. Isa. xxxviii. 7,8; vii 14—16, et alibi. Comp. Matt. xii. 38. 
xvi. 1—3. 

Kai ποικίλαις δυνάμεσι, and various miraculous powers. Sometimes 
δύναμις is put for miracle, as Matt. vii. 22; xi. 20, 21.23, et alibi. But 
88 σημείοις και τέρασι denote miraculous events, in our verse, I under- 
stand δυνάμεσι as referring here to the miraculous powers which were 
imparted to the primitive teachers of the Christian religion. In such 
a sense the word is employed, in Mark vi. 14. Acts vi. 8; x. 38. The 
Septuagint do not employ this word to translate either MIN or 
D'NHS, but always use onpeioy and τέρατα. 

What follows, is connected with the phrase just explained’; viz. καὶ 
πνεύματος ἁγίου pepeopoic, literally, and distributions of the Holy Spirit, 
i. e. the imparting of divine influence ; which refers particularly to the 
species of this influence, which consisted in the power of working 
miracles. See 1 Cor. xii. 6—11. Comp. also Jobn vii. 39. Acts i. δ. 8 ; 
ii. 4. 17, 18. 33; v.32; viii, I5—19; x. 44—47; xix. 1—6, 

Ποικίλαις δυνάμεσι . .« . . καὶ μερισμοῖς, if considered as a Hen- 
dyadis (ἕν διὰ δυοῖν,) may be thus rendered, various miraculous powers, 
imparted by divine influence. But I rather prefer the rendering which 
I have given it in the version, as μερισμοὶς probably designates the addi- 
tional gifts of the Spirit, other than miraculous, power. 

Κατὰ τὴν αὑτοῦ ϑέλησιν, as tt seemed good in hes [God's] sight, as 
he pleased ; or, as the Holy Spirtt pleased, which last is favoured by 
1 Cor, xii. 6—11. 

The sum of the whole warning (ver. 1—4) is, “‘ Beware that ye do 
not slight the gospel, whose threatenings are more to be dreaded than 
those of the law; inasmuch as the gospel is a revelation of a higher 
nature, and hag been confirmed by more striking and more abundant 
miracles, wrought by divine power.” 
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The writer, after having thus stopped fur a moment to worn his readers against the 

consequences of defection from Christianity, returns to bis subject, viz. the comparison 
of Christ with the angels. Having established, by appeals to the Old Testament 
(i. 5—-14,) the supenority of the former over the latter, in several points of view; he 
now proceeds to show, that the new or Christian dispensation was not ordered or 
arranged (like the Mosaic one) by angels, but that the Son of Man, the Messiah, was, 
in his human nature, placed at the head of it. Now, as the Jews, one and all, con- 
ceded that the dispensation of the Messiah would be of a higher order than that of 
Moses, proof that Jesus was the sole mediator or head of the new dispensation, and 
that angels were not employed as mediators or internuntii in it, would satisfy them 
that Jesus was superior to the angels; since the place which he holds in the new 
economy, is higher than that which they had under the afd, because the new economy 
itself is of a higher nature than the old. At the same time, an objection which a Jew, 
weak in Christian faith and strong in his attachment to the Mosaic institutions, would 
very natyrally feel, is met, and tacitly answered by the apostle, in what follows. The 
unbelieving Jews, doubtless, urged upon those who professed an attachment to Chris. 
tianity, the seeraing absurdity of renouncing their subjection to a dispensation of which 
angels were the mediators, and of acknowledging a subjection to one of which the professed 
head and mediator appeared in our nature. The history of the objections made by the 
unbelieving Jews, to the claims of Jesus as being the Son of God (John 1. 30—39, et 
alibi,) shows haw very repulsive if was to their feelings, that one to all appearance like 
ἃ man, and made up of flesh and blood in the same manner as themsélves, should 
advance a claim to the exalted honours of a superior and divine nature. The sects of 
the Nazarenes and Ebionites, which arose even in the apostolic age, from professed 
Jewish Christians in Palestine, show how prone the Jewish Christians were, to feel 
doubts and difficulties about the claims of Jesus to a nature higher than the human, 
and to which divine honours were due. 
‘ No wonder, then, that the apostle found it necessary to meet, in our epistle, those 
doubts and difficulties with regard to the superior nature of the Christian dispensation, 
which were urged upon the minds of Jewish converts by the unbelieving Jews, who 
regarded Christ as a mere man. We shall see, however, that our author disposes of 
this difficulty, so as to further the great purpose of his general argument. 

He concedes the fact entirely, that Jesus had a nature truly and properly human, 
ver, 6—18. But instead of granting that this proves the new dispensation to be 
inferior to that of Moses, he proceeds to adduce evidence from the Old Testament 
Scriptures, to show that man, or the human nature in the person of the Messiah, should 
be made Lord of the universe. Consequently, in this nature, Jesus the Messiah is 
superior to the angels. Of course, the possession by Jesus of a nature truly and pro- 
perly human, does not at all prove either his igferiority, or the inferiority of the dispen- 
sation of which he is the head (ver. 6—9;) which meets an objection strongly urged 
upes the Hebrew Christians by their unbelieving brethren. 

“Nay, moore; it was becoming that God should éxalt Jesus, in consequence of his 
obedience unto death ; a death necessary for the salvation of Jew and Gentile, ver. 9, 10, 
To suffer this death, he must needs take on him a nature like ours; and, as his object 
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was the salvation οὗ men (and not of angelic beings,) so he participated in the nature of 
men, in order that by ezperience he might know their sufferings, temptations, and 
trials, and thus be prepared, in a peculiar manner and in their own nature, to be com- 
passionate, faithful, and ready to succour them, ver. 11—18, 

The sum of the whole is: “ The possession of a human nature by Jesus, is far from 
being a reason, why the ancient dispensation (of which angels were the infernuntii) is 
preferable to the new one; for (1.) This very nature is exalted far above the angels. 
(2.) Without participating in this nature, Jesus could not have made expiation for sin 
by his death, And (3.) The possession of such a nature did contribute, in a peculiar 
and endearing manner, to constitute him such a Saviour as men could approach with 
the greatest boldness and confidence, in all their wants and all their woes.” 

Such appears to be the course of reasoning and thought, in Heb. ii. The words and 
phrases remain to be explained. 


Ver. 5. Τὴν οἰκουμένην τὴν μέλλουσαν, equivalent to ὁ αἰὼν ὁ μέλλων, 
i.e. the Christian dispensation, the world as it will be in future, ὁ μέλλων, 
i. 6. the world under the reign of Christ. See Wahl, on the word αἰὼν. 
The addition of the writer, περὶ ἧς λαλοῦμεν, shows that such is the sense 
of the phrase; for it is Christianity, to which he had just been urging 
the Hebrews to pay the strictest regard. 

Ver. 6. Διεμαρτύρατο δὲ πον τὶς, one in a certain plaee, i. 6. passage 
of Scripture, bears this testimony. The writer speaks to those who were 
supposed to be familiar with the Jewish Scriptures, and who needed only 
a reference to them, by quoting some of the words which any passage 
contained, in order that they might be found. For a Hebrew to acknow- 
ledge the authority of hia own Scriptures, might be expected as a matter 
of course. The passage quoted here in Ps. viii. 46, exactly according 
to the version of the LXX. 

Τὶ ἐστιν ἄνθρωπος, ὅτι μιμνήσκῃ obrov; what is man, that thou 
shouldest kindly remember him? The secondary sense of μεμνήσκω is, 
to remember with affection, to treat with kindness. So the Heb. ati 
and so μιμνήσκεσϑε, in Heb xiii. 3. ᾿ 

Ἢ υἱὸς ἀνϑρώπον, ὅτι ἐπισκέπτῃ αὑτὸν, or the son of man that thou 
shouldest regard him! The phrase υἱὸς ἀνϑρώπον, is equivalent to 
ἄνϑρωπος : just as in Hebrew, DIN 2 is equivalent to OTN. The sub- 
ject is evidently the same as in the preceding clause, and vide ἀνϑρώπον 
is employed merely for the sake of giving variety to the mode of expres- 
sion, ᾿Ἐπισκέπτομαι, to visit, is usually, 10 inspect, or look upon favour- 
ably, to watch over one for his good, to succour’ him, fo ussist him. 
See Matt. xxv. 36. Luke i. 68. James i. 27. In the New Testament, it 
is used only in a sense which designates inspecting with dn eye of favour. 
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But in the Septuagint it is also used for, visiting tn order to punish; as 
is the Hebrew Ip, e. g. Ex. xxxii. 34; xxxiv7, et alibi. Our English 
word regard (taken in a good sense,) answers well to ἐπισκέπτομαι. The 
classical use of the word sometimes, though rarely, accords with the 
sense in which it is here employed. 

Ver. 7. Ἠλάττωσας αὐτὸν βραχὺ τι παῤ ἀγγέλους, thou hast made him 
bué little inferior to the angels. Παρὰ here means, in comparison with ; 
as in ch. i. 4, καῤ αὑτοὺς. Βραχὺ τι may signify either a little time, or a 
little in respect to degree or rank: in which last case, it would be equi- 
valent here to dur English word somewhat. In the Septuagint it is 
employed in both these senses; as is also the Hebrew word MY which, 
is here rendered by βραχὺ τι. In Ps, viii. 6, QYD seems pretty plainly 
to refer to inferiority of rank or station, and not to time. But in our 
text, most recent commentators have maintained that it refers to time ; 
and consequently, that the apostle has merely accommodated the passage 
in Ps. viii. to an expression of his own views. But such ἃ mode of inter- 
pretation is, at least, unnecessary here. The object which the writer of 
our epistle has in view, is not to prove how little time Christ appeared in 
our nature; but that, although he did possess a nature truly human, still, 
in this nature he was exalted above the angels. "Ἡλάττωσας αϑεὸν βραχὺ 
re wap ἀγγέλους, then, simply designates the condition of man, as being in 
itself but little inferior to that of the angels. Man is made in the image 
of God, Gen. i, 26,27; ix.6. It is plainly the dignity of man which the 
Psalmist intends to describe, when he says, ΤΙΝ Ὁ YD NTO: 
To euch a view of his design, the context of this. passage in Ps. viii. 
leads us. The Psalmist looks abroad, and surveys the heavens in all 
their splendour and glory, and then, with deep sensations of his own 
comparative insignificance, he exclaims, ‘‘ What is man! ‘that thou 
shouldest be mindful of him! or the son of man, that thou shouldest 
regard him! Yet, [ἢ διέ, yet] thou hast made him but little inferior 

wer) to the angels, thou hast crowned him,” &c. The 
nature of the case, and the nature of poetic parallelism, here require 
such an interpretation of the passage in the original Psalm, 

But the very same interpretation of it is altogether apposite to the 

purpose of the writer, in Heb. ii. 1. What is his design? To prove 
that Christ, in his human nature, ig.exalted above the angels. How does 
he'wndertake to prove this? First, by showing that this nature itself is 
made but little inferior to that of the angels, ἠλάττωσας αὐτὸν βραχὺ τι παῤ 
ἀγγέλυνο ; and-pext; that it has heen exalted’ to the empire of the world 
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‘* Thou hast crowned him with glory and honour, and set him over the 
work of thy hands.” 

But suppose, now, that we should render βραχὺ ri, for a little while ; 
what object, which the writer designs to accomplish, is accomplished by 
such an assertion? It would not contain any proof of the dignity of 
Christ in his human nature, but merely of temporary inferiority, i. 6. 
inferiority during the time of his incarnation. Clearly it is not the 
present object of the writer to prove this. Much more to the purpose 
does he appear to reason, when we understand him as using βραχὺ re, 
in the same sense as HY is used by the Psalmist. The passage thus 
understood, renders the vindications (attempted by many) of the 
liberties, which the writer is alleged to have taken with Ps. viii. 6, quite 
unnecessary. 

Παῤ ἀγγέλους, in the Hebrew Dri oN. On the subject of rendering 
DVDR, ἀγγέλοι, see on chi i. 6. If we insist that the uswal meaning 
of the Hebrew word Elohim should be retained, the atgument would be 
still stronger, to prove the dignity of the Messiah in his human nature. 
Thou hast made him but little inferior to Elohim, would represent him 
at least, aa ἰσάγγελος, if not above, the angels. See Gen. i. 26, 27, from 
which thetlanguage here, and in the sequel, appears to be borrowed. 

But how could the apostle use παῤ ἀγγελους, 88 conveying the sense 
of DYfoND | ? In answer to this, we may say, (1.) It conveys no mean- 
ing that is untrue. If man is but little below Elohim, surely he is not 
much inferior to the angels. (2.) As angels are here compared by the 
writer with, man, or rather, the angelic with the human nature in the 
person of the Saviour, the passage, as it stands in the Septuagint, and 
as the apostle has quoted it, is apposite to his purpose; although it 
claims, in fact, less for the argument, than would be claimed, by 
insisting that the word prion should be interpreted as usual. As the 
writer was addressing those who used the Septuagint version of the 
Scriptures, nothing could be more natural than to quote that version 
as it should, unless it conveyed an idea that was essentially erroneous. 
This is just what we do, every day, with our English version of the 
Scriptures, without suspecting that we are violating any rule of pro- 


priety. 

Besides the LXX. the Cheldee has rendered pire by wana, 
ie. wap ἀγγέλου. With this? rendering Aben Ezra agrees; “as do 
Mendelsohn, Michaelis, Dathe, and ra But, as the writer seems 


to refer, in Ps, viii. 6—9, to Gen. i. 26—28, the probability that 
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ΟἿΟΝ in Pa. viii. 6, means, God, i.e. that the author of the Psalm 
originally meant to convey this idea when he used it, is pretty strong. 
Still the apostle, by using the version of the LXX, παῤ ἀγγέλους, has, 
as I have already said, assumed less.in the argument, than the original 
would have given him; and at the same time, he has taken a version, 
which in its present shape is exactly apposite to his purpose, i. e. to 
show, that if a comparison of Christ with the angels be made, it will 
be seen, that during his humiliation he was but little inferior to them, 
while in his exaltation in the human nature, he is far above them. 

Adky καὶ τιμῇ ἐστεφάνωσας αὑτὸν, thou hast crowned him with glory 
and honour, or, with exalted honour. Ady καὶ τιμῇ are nearly equiva- 
lent or synonymous; and two synonymous nouns, thus constructed, 
are expressive of intensity, agreeably to the well-known usage of the 
Hebrew language, from which this idiom is borrowed. In the original, 
VT WYA THT N32}, which is very literally rendered in the Greek. 

But what is the exalted honour conferred upon the human nature of 
Jesus? Kai κατέστησας αὑτὸν ἐπὶ τὰ ἔργα τῶν χειρῶν σον, thou hast set 
him over the works of thy hands,i. e.,thou hast given him dominion 
over the creation. "Ἔργα τῶν χειρῶν cov means simply, the works which 
thou hast made, i. e. thy works. The form of expression is borrowed 
from the mode of human operations, in which hands are the most con- 
spicuous instrument. Κάϑιστημι, sisto, colloco, statuo. It should be 
noted, however, that this clause is omitted in some Codices of good 
authority; such as B. D. and several others. 

Ver. 8. Πάντα ὑπέταξας ὑποκάτω τῶν ποδῶν αὑτοῦ, thou hast sub- 
jected all things to him, i. e. given him wniversal dominion. The 
phrase, to put under one’s feet, denotes, to put in a state of complete, 
entire subjection. See Excunsus IX. 

The writer proceeds to comment on the quotation just made. ‘Ey 
yap τῷ ὑποτάξαι αὑτῳ τὰ πάντα, οὐδὲν ἀφῆκεν αὐγῷ ἀνυπότακτον, i.e. the 
expression is one of universality, it makes no exception, but only God 
himself; comp. 1 Cor. xv. 27, 

Νῦν δὲ οὕπω ὁρῶμεν αὑτῷ τὰ πάντα bxoreraypiva, at present, indeed, 
we do not‘ see all things yet subjected.to him. “Ὑποτεταγμένα, sub- 

ject to his ordering, arrangement or disposal. In other words, ‘ This 
prophecy of the Psalmist is not, as yet, wholly fulfilled; but so 
much’ of it has been accomplished? that we may regard it as a 
pledge, that a fulfilment of the rest will certainly follow.” So the 


sequel. 
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Ver. 9. Τὸν δὲ βραχὺ τι.. .. γεύσηται ϑανάτον, bul we see Jesus, who’ 
was made but little inferior to the angels, crowned with glery and 
honour on account of the suffering of death, after that he had, by 
the grace of God, tasted of death for all, i.e. for Jew and Gentile. 
So I understand this much controverted and somewhat difficult pas- 
sage. Two objections against the superiority of Christ over angels, 
were very naturally urged by the unbelieving Jews upon the believing 
ones. ([.) Christ wasa man. (2.) He suffered an ignominious death. 
To the first, the apostle replied in the quotation which precedes, and on 
which he is commenting. But in doing this, he also suggests the con- 
sideration, that the death of Jesus, so far from proving his condition to 
be inferior to that of the angels, was immediately connected with his 
exaltation to glory, and with the salvation of the world. 

It would be tedious to recount all the various interpretations which 
have been given to particular parts of the ninth verse. I limit myself 
merely to stating the reasons of the interpretation which I have given. 

Aoty καὶ τιμῇ ἐτεφανωμένον, crowned with the highest honour, δια τὸ 
πάϑημα τοῦ Oavdrov, on account of his suffering death. See the same 
sentiment in Phil. ii. 8-11; Heb. xii. 2. Compare John xvii. 4, 5; 
Heb. v. 7—9; Eph. i. 20—23; Rev. iii. 21. 

“Ὅπως, the great mass of commentators have translated, ut, eum ἐπ 
Jinem ut, unde sequitur ut, &c. But how was Christ crowned with glory 
and honour, that he might taste death? To avoid this difficulty, most 
of them transpose the clause, ὅπως χάριτι; x. r. A. 80 a8 to connect it with 
the first clause of the verse, and translate thus, Jesus, made for a little 
time lower than the angels, in order thaé [ut, ut sic] he might taste of 
death, &c. But the apostle’s object here, is not to show simply that 
Jesus possessed a nature in which he might taste of death; but that the 
suffering of death in it, (a fact conceded by all,) is no reason why he 
should be deemed inferior to the angels. Consequently the turn given 
to the passage, by the above transposition and explanation, is inapposite 
to the purpose of the writer. 

- That ὅπως generally means, that, to that, in order that, &c.; parti- 
cularly, that it has this meaning in most instances where it occurs in the 
New Testament, there can be no reasonable doubt. But ὅπως also 
means, cum, quando, postquam, when, after, after that. So it means, 
plainly, in Acts iii. 19, although Wahl has overlooked the passage. So 
also in Herod. i. 17. Aristoph. Nub. 61. Soph. (ἀρ, Col. 1698, 
Homer, 11, x11. 208, Odys. 1. 373; xxs1.22, Eurip, Phoonis. 1156. 
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1464. This sense also Hoogeveen, Zeuniug, Ernesti, Schleusner, and 
Schneider, assign to it. Ὅπως is construed, more usually, with the 
future indicative, or with the subjunctive first or second aorist, in case 
these tenses are found in any verb, In the instances before us, it is 
followed by γεύσηται, in the subjunctive first aorist, middle voice. It may 
then be rendered by the past time, (as I have translated it ;) just as in 
the cases where the formula ὅπως πληρωθῇ occurs, it is often rendered, 
or should be rendered, so that there was an accomplishment. The only 
difference in the latter case is, that the voice is passive; which, how- 
ever, does pot affect the question about the mode of rendering the 
tense. 

This method of interpreting the verse frees us from the very great 
embarrassments, which are presented by most of the others; and the 
sentiment becomes plain and apposite. ‘ Jesus did indeed take on him 
our nature, and suffer in it; but his sufferings were the means of 
advancing him to supreme dignity, after he had by them procured 
salvation for the -human race, ὑπὲρ παντὸς. So long, then, as the highest 
glory was consequent upon the sufferings of Jesus, and the salvation 
of Jew and Gentile was accomplished by it, surely the death of Christ 
can never prove that he is inferior to the angels.” In this way, all the 
reasoning of the writer seems to be apposite to his purpose. 

Χάριτι Θεοῦ means, by the goodness, kindness, mercy of God. Ὑπὲρ 
παντὸς means, all men without distinction, i. 6. both Jew and Gentile. 
The same view is often given of the death of Christ. See John iii. 
14—17; iv. 42; xii. 32. 1 John ii. 2; ἵν. 14. 1 Tim. ti, 3, 4. Tit. ii. 
ll. 2 Pet. iti. 7. Compare Rom. iii. 29, 30; x. 11—13. In all these 
and the like cases, | the words ali, and all men, evidently mean, Jew and 
Gentile. They are opposed to the Jewish idea, that the Messiah was 
connected appropriately and exclusively with the Jews, and that the 
blessings of the kingdom were appropriately, if not exclusively, theirs. 
The sacred writers mean to declare, by such expressions, that Christ died 
really and truly as well, and as mych, for the Gentiles as for the Jews; 
that there is no difference at all in regard to the privileges of any one 
who may belong to his kingdom; and that all men, without exception, 
have equal and free access to it. But the considerate interpreter, who 
understands. the nature of this idiom, will never think of seeking, in 
expressions of this kind, proof of the final salvation of every individual 
of the human race. Nor do they, when strictly scanned by the uses 
- loquendi of the New Testament, decide directly against the views of thos2 
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who advocate what is called a particular redemption. The question, in 
all these phrases, evidently respects the offer of salvation, the opportunity 
to acquire it through a Redeemer; not the actual application of pro- 
mises, the fulfilment of which is connected only with repentance and 
faith, But whether such an offer can be made with sincerity to those 
who are reprébates, (and whom the Saviour knows are and will be such,) 
consistently with the grounds which the advocates for particular redemp- 
tion maintain, is ἃ question for the theologian, rather than the com- 
mentator, to discuss. : 

Γεύσηται ϑανάτον, taste of death, i. 6. experience death, suffer tt. So 
the Hebrew waiters use the word yt for experience ; and classic Greek 
authors, the word γεύομαι in the same sense. Ἐν g. Ps. xxxiv. 9. Sibyll, 
Orac. 1. p 164, ᾿Αδὰμ γευσάμενος Savarev. Eunapius de Porphyryo, 
“ Porphyry praised the spell of purity, καὶ διὰ πείραρ γευσάμενος, and 
first tried [tasted] τὲ Aemself.” Philo (de vita Mosis, p. 632,) ἡ διάνοια 
τῶν γευσαμένων ὁσιότητος, the mind of those who have experienced [tasted] 
holiness. . 

Ver. 10. "Ἔπρεπε γὰρ αὑτῷ δὶ ὃν τὰ πάντα καὶ δὶ ob ra πάντα, it became 
him, for whom ali things [were made,] and by whom all things [were 
made ;] 1. 6. it became the supreme Lord and Creator of all things. The 
writer leaves his readers to feel and acknowledge the truth of this assertion, 
without stopping to offer proof of its correctness. The force of the 
appeal seems to [16 in the tacit acknowledgment of afl, that reward is 
ptoperly consequent upon trial and approbation, and is not to be 
bestowed without them, Now, as Christ possessed a nature truly 
human, and as all men are, by the universal arrangement of a wise and 
overruling providence, subjetted to trial; so it was proper or becoming 
in God, that Jesus should be subjected to trial in our nature, before he 
was advanced in it to glory. 

Πολλοὺς υἱοὺς ἀγαγόντα, κι τ Ad. This part of the verse contains an 
involved construction of the words, in respect to their order. The 
arrangement of the sense I take to be as follows: "Ἔπρεπε γὰρ αὐτῷ «... 
διὰ καϑημάτων τελειῶσαι τὸν ἀρχηγὸν τῆς σωτηρίας αὐτῶν, ἀγαγόντᾳ 
πολλοὺς υἱοὺς εἴς δόξαν. It became him, τελειῶσαι ror ἀρχηγὸν. The word 
τέλειος means full grown, of mature age, either literally, or figuratively. 
In the latter sense it is employed in 1 Cor. ii. 6; however, we spank the 
doctrines of wisdom, ἐν τῶς τελείοις. So Heb. v. 14, comprehending, 
at it were, both the above senses, where it is oppoued to “γήπιορ. See 
also 1 Cor. xiv.26. Eph. iv. 3, et alibi. Τέλεισῥ, also means mature ix 
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a ἐστί!" sense, i.e. integer, just, Sree fron vices, Perfect. It ia also, 
very nefurally, 1 ‘used in a secondary sense, to denote @ consummation or 
maturity of our najure dad heppiness in a bettér, world; e.g. 1 Cor. 
“Μ,Ί0. Hence the verb τελειόω, formed from ‘the adjectiye τέλεισς, is 
bused to designate, exaltation to a state of reward or happiness in 
a Sijure world. Among the Greeks, this verb was employed to designate 
thq condition of those who, having rin in the staditim, and proved to be 
victorious in the contest, were proclaimed as successful ἀγωγιταὶ, and 
‘bad the honours and rewards of victory bestowed upon them. (So τέλος 
i used by the Greeks for reward, i. e. consummation ; see Schleysner on 
"γελειόω:) Such persons were τετελειωμένοι. In a sense like this is τελειόω 
usually employed, with reference to-Jesus, throughout the epistle to the 
Hebrews. E.g. ch. v. 9, τελειωθεὶς, being advanced to a state of glory ; 
vii. 28, τετελειωμένον, id. The same sense the word has, in the verse 
unde: examination. In ver. 9, the writer had said, that, on account of 
the suffereng of death, Jesus was δόξῃ καὶ τιμῇ évepavwpivery. Here he 
says, διὰ πα ϑημάθῶν τἠλειῷᾳαι, on account of sufferings to exalt to glory, 
or. to bestow the highest honours.‘ As the writer evidently says this, in 
commenting on thé preceding expression, it is plam that διὰ παϑημάτων 
τελειῶσαι is merely an equivalent for διὰ τὸ πάϑημα τοῦ ϑανάτου δοΐῃ καὶ 
τιμῇ ἐσεφανωμέιαν. So Theophylact; ‘‘ τελείωσις here means, δόξαν ἣν 
ἐδοξάσϑη."" 

Τὸν ἀρχηγὸν σῶτηρίας αὐτῶν, auctor salutis, the author of salvation ; 
so it is usually interpreted. So Chrysostom, αἵτιος, ὁ τὴν σωτηρίαν 
rexay. Probably the phrase, ἀρχηγὸν σωτηρίας αὐτῶν, may mean here, 
the same as ἀρχηγὸν καὶ σωτῆρα in Acts v. 31, i.e. their Prince and 
Saviour. In Acts iii. 15, ἀρχηγὸν τῆς ζωῆς is applied to Jesus; and in 
Heb. xii. 2, ἀρχηγὸν τῆς πίστεως ; which would rather favour the first 
interpretation. The sense, ‘however, scems to be substantially expressed, 
if we render, on account of sufferings, to extlt to a state of glory their 
Prince and Saviour. Thus understood, the passage contains admirable 
matter of exhortation to the Hebrew Christiais, to persevere in their 
adherence to Christianity, amid all their trials and sufferings { for Jesus 
their Pyince and Saviour himself’ suffered, and was exalted td glory by 

‘his sifferings. Ie Jesus himself, then, exalted us he was, endured suf- 

im, how could they expést to be exempt front it ? ? Yet, if they per- 
ag ἀν “their adherence to him, like him they would be τετελεεωμένοι. 

P fen ᾿ Ὅ,τε γὰρ ἁγιάζων καὶ οἱ γιαζόμενοι ἐξ ἑνὸς, πάντες. The 

δὲ ἀγιᾶζω seems ἠδὲ to Mave been well understood here, by most 
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commentators, sind: requires, in order to explain the sense in wick ia 
used in our efistle, 8 particular: investigation. ᾿Αγιάξω' corresponds: 
the Hebrew Wp OTE, which often mieans,fo conpectate to Ged as an 
offering ; e, g. Lev. xxii. 2, % ΒΘ... Sept. Ἀγιάζουσὶ μοὶ; thep.: 
uxii, 3, WIP, Bept, ἁγιάζωσι ; Exod, xiii. 2, Ὁ WIP, Sept. dpladv 
pot, et alibi. The verb Wp also means, by | 8 natural, association. ‘of 
ideas, fo expiate, to make atonement for; e.g. Job i. 5, pup, he: 
made atonement ‘for them, where, however, the Sept. has ἐκαξάριξεν 
αὑτοὺς 5 a6 ‘Exod. xix. 10, 14, and Josh. vii. 13, according to Gesenius, 
where the Sept. has ἄγνισον, ἡγίασε, and dyiasoy.. . Comp. also Ezek, 
xliy. 19. The verb ἁγιάξζω also corresponds, in the Septuagint; to the, 
Hebrew “IPD, which is the appropriate word to designate the making of 
an atonement, to expiate; 6. g. Exod. xxix. 33, they shall eat thgse 
things, D3 ἝΞ WR, with which expiation was made, Sept. ἐν οἷς 
ἡγιάσθησαν é ἐν abeals’: : ” Exod. xxix. 36, and thou shalt.purify the altar, 
vy T1223, when thou makest an expiatory “merifice upon tt, Sept. ἐν. 
τῷ ἁγιάζειν σε ἐπ’ αὑτῷ. From the usus “logtenge 6fthe Hebrew and 
the Sept. it is plain, then, that ἁγιάξζω may mean fo make expiation, 
fo atone. . 

Our epistle presents some plain instances of the use of ἁγιάζω in this 
sense. Eg.ch. x. 10, according to which will ἡγιασμένοι ἐσμὲν, we 
are atoned for, i. e. expiation is made for us. How? The writer 
immediately subjoins, διὰ τῆς προσφορᾶς τοῦ σώματος "Fnoot Χριστοῦ 
ἐφάπαξ; which.necessarily refers ἡγιασμένοε to the propitiatory effering. 
of Christ; and consequently it has the sense which I have given to it, 
So ch. xiii. 11, 12, “‘ For the Dodies of those animals, whose blood was 
carried into the sanctuary by the high priest, as 4 sin-offering, were 
burned without the camp; wherefore Jesus, iva ἁγιάσῃ the people with 
his own blood, suffered without the gate ἢ where ἁγιάσῃ plainly means, 
to make éxpiation for, to atone for. Both of these passages compare 
well with that under consideration ; and all three predicate ἁγιασμὸς of 
_ the sufferings and. death of Christ; for in our context, in the very next’ 

preceding clause, the writer has spoken of Christ 88. τεγελειωμένον διὰ 
παϑημάτων; and he had just declaréd, that ‘ Jesus,. by the -‘ehace of 
God, had tasted of death for all men.” » 

We may thes render ὅ,τε ἁγιάζων καὶ οἱ ἀϊγιαζόμενοι, both he whoribakes 
exptation for sin, and they. for | whom expiation is made, ‘ond hea Wh . 
The usus logyendi of the épisite seems: ber merely to justify ‘but to 

er ‘this interpretation. 


x2. 
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‘ "RE ἑνὸς πάντες, i. 6. have God for their common father. So most 
commentators. Some say, “ Have Adam for their father ;” others, 
‘‘ Abrabam.” The context leads me to doubt whether any of these 
interpretations is correct. Ver. 14, et seq. very plainly refers to a com- 
mamity of dature, and states the grounds or reason why such a commu- 
nity existed. Ἔξ ἑνὸς then means, that Christ, and those for whom he 
atoned by his sufferings, were ἐξ ἑνὸς γενοῦς, i. 6. possessed in common 
of the same nature, see ver. 14. The reasoning of the writer, when the 
words are thus understood, is altogether apposite. It seems to be this: 
‘« That Christ had a nature truly human, is no objection to regarding 
him as a Saviour exalted above the angels, and altogether adapted to the 
wants and woes of the human race, In the human nature he suffered, 
and was advanced to glory; in it he made atonement for men; in it he 
sustains a most endearing relation to those for whom he made expia- 
tion. he sympathizes with them, ver. 17, 18, and they are united to 
him as brethren Having one common nature, ἐξ ἑνὸς πάντες, κ΄ Το A. Ver. 
11—13. 

Al ἣν αἰτίαν . . . . καλεῖν, on account of which, i. 6, because he pos- 
sesses the same nature in common with them, he disdains not to call 
them his brethren. Οὐκ ἐπαισχύνεταὶ, Chrysostom says, is used with 
regard to a person of higher rank, who condescends to associate with 
those of a lower standing. But if Christ were:‘merely a man, and no- 
thing more, where (we may ask with Abresch) would be either the great 
condescension, or particular kindness, manifested in calling men his 
brethren? If, however, he possessed a higher nature, if ἐκένωσε ἑαντὸν, 
μορφὴν δούλου λαβὼν, Phil. ii. 7; if ἐταπείνωσε ἑαυτὸν, Phil. ii. 8; then 
was it an act of peculiar kindness and condescension in him, to call men 
his brethren. It is this high privilege, to which men have attained, that 
the apostle ja endeavouring to establish and illustrate; and all this 
affords additional reason not to think diminutively of Jesus, as pos- 
sessing a human nature, . 

Having introduced the preposition, that ‘ Christ, possessing a nature 
truly human, regards men as his brethren ;” the writer appeals, as is 
usual with him, te the Old Testament, in confirmation of this sentiment, 
and to show the Hebrews, that it is no new doctrine respecting the Mes- 
sialywwhich he igculcates. . 

° Ven 12. Λέγων, saying, i. e, since he (Christ) says : ἀπαγγελῷ, κι τ. A. 

Τοῦ pagMbge. is quoted from Ps. xxii. 22 {xxi. 22,] where, for.the Hebrew 

ὙΒΟΝ, the LXX. have διηγήσομαι ; instead of which, our text employs 
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its equivalent or synonyme, ἀπαγγελῶ. Such departures from the Sep-' 
tuagint are very common, in the New Testament quotations. 

That the twenty-second Psalm relates to the Messiah, the Jews them- 
selves confess, (see Dindorf in loc. ;) and the history of his death seems, 
indeed, to be a kind of practical commentary upon it. I can find δο- 
thing in the Psalm which forbids the application of ,it to the Messiah; 
although I can find enough to satisfy me that it is quite inapplicable to 
David. The general conversion of the nations to God (ver. 27—-32) 
accords well with the gospel dispensation, but not with the Jewish; which 
from its very nature could not be a universal religion; for how could all 
nations, from the extremities of the earth, ever go up three times in a. 
year to Jerusalem, to worship and to offer sacrifice there? And can it. 
be rationally supposed, that David uttered such words as those to which 
I have just adverted, in reference merely to Judaism ? 

The whole object of the present quotation is merely ‘to show, thie 
Christ is exhibited in the Jewish Scriptures, as having recognized men 
as his brethren, ἀδελφοὺς. 

Ἐν μέσῳ ἐκκλησίας ὑμνήσω σε, -among the ἜΠΕΣΕ will I pratse 
thee, i.e. in or among the assembly of my brethren, of men, will I 
celebrate thy praise. In “the Hebrew, the words TIN? and ὙΠ ΓΞ 
correspond to each other, and are equivalent, as to “the subjects com- 
prised inethem. The first part only of the apostle’s quotation, is 
directly to the point which he is labouring to illustrate and confirm; 
the second part, (as in many like cases,) is cited principally because 
of the intimate connexion which exists between it and the preceding 
parallelism, and because the memory of those whom he addressed 
would be assisted, by a quotation at large of the whole verse. 

Ver, 13. Καὶ πάλιν, again the Scripture says, ἐγὼ ἔσομαι πεποιϑὼς ἐπ᾽ 
αὐτῷ, I confide in him, or, I will confide ἐπ him. But whence is this 
quoted? In Ps. xviii. 3., the Hebsew has 13 MOFIN which the LXX, 
render, ἑλπιῶ αὑτῷ ; in 2 Sam. xxii. 3, the same “Hebrew words occur, 
which they render according to the phraseology of our text, πεποιϑὼς 
ἔσομαι ix’ ἀὐτῴ. Some critics have defended the opinion, that the 
quotation of the apostle is from one of these passages. Bat as it 
is plain, not only that the Messiah is wot. described or alluded to in 
these passages, but also that the Jews have -never beegaccustomed to 
interpret them as referring to him; so there is surely'no need of de- 
fending this position, if anothet passage as apposite as these'yan be 
found, which in less exceptionable in regard to its application. ‘Critics 
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are pretty generally agreed, therefore, iat Isa. viii 17, is quoted; the 
same as our quotation. πῶ, considered in connexion with the quo- 
tation immediately following, (which is taken from Isa. viii. 18,) ren- 
ders it altogether probable, that the writer had this place of scripture, 
rather than either. of the others, in his mind, when he made the two 
quotations in question. The Hebrew 99 ‘Mp, ‘may be rendered, J will 
wait for him, or, I will trust in him, The latter is adopted by the 
Septuagint, and by the apostlo. ; 

Καὶ πάλὶν ἰδοὺ, κι τ᾿ Χ. has been “adduced as an argument that the 
passage quoted here rhust be from a different part of scripture, and not 
from the same with that of the quotation immediately preceding. But 
this does not follow; for in this same epistle, ch. x. 30, a quotation 
ig made from Deut. xxxii. 35, and another from Deut. xxxii. 36, with 
καὶ πάλιν between them as here. In such acase, καὶ πάλιν is to be 

: rendered, and further, or, and moreover. 

The argument in this case appears to be this. ‘Men exercise trust 
or confidence in God. This is predicated of them as dependent, and 
possessing a feeble nature. The same thing is predicated of the Mes- 
siah; and consequently he possesses a nature like theirs, and there- 
fore they are hig brethren ; ἐξ ἑνὸς πάντες. See Excursus X. 

Ver. 14. Κεκοινώγηκε σαρκὸς καὶ αἵματος, participated in flesh and 
blood, i.e. possessed ἃ human nature, a body made up of flesh and 
blood. See 1 Cor. xv. 50. Eph. vi. 12; and comp. Matt. xvi. 17. 
Gal. i. 16. Sirach xiv. 18. The children, παιδία, here mentioned, are 
the same that are described in the preceding verse, viz, the disciples, 
the spiritual children of the Messiah. ὶ 

Καὶ αὐτὸς παραπλησίως μετέσχε τῶν αὐτῶν. Here μετέσχε 19 ἃ Syn- 
onyme of κεκοινώνηκε, participated in. Παραπλησίως is equivalent to 
ὁμοίως, tn the. same manner as,as well as. The Docete exchanged rapa- 
πλησίως here for ὁμοίως, and then construed ὁμοίως as indicating only 
an appearance similar to flesh and blood; in opposition to whom the 
Christian. fathers maintained that παραπλησίως signified ob δοκητῶς ἀλλ᾽ 
ἀλυϑινώς; οὗ το τσταθες αλλ' ὄντως, 

Τῶν αὐτῶν, ie. σαρκὸς καὶ αἵματος. The meaning is, that Christ 
had a, ‘natural body, truly corporeal"and mortal. With this: he was 
enda' rei, in order that he might suffer death in it, and by that 
dedMft vgncuish the spiritual enemy’ of mankind, the great adjersary 

ofstuls. -" 
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Ἵνα διὰ Savdrov .. . τὸν διάβολον, that by his death he might 
subdue him who has a deadly power, that 4s, the devil. Karapyiw is 
scarcely used by Greek writers, and, when it is employed, it has the 
sense of delaying, rendering inactive, hindering, i. q. ἐμποδίξειν, which 
is used to explain it, by the Scholiast on Eurip..Pheniss. 760. In 
this sense, it is often used in the Apocrypha. In the New Testament, 
the use of the word is “not unfrequent; but with some latitude of 
signification, as may be seen by the lexicons. Here it means, fo 
render inefficacious, or, to subdue, viz. Satan, the spiritual enemy of 
man, who has a deadly power; conrp. 1 Cor. xv. 24—26. 2 Tim. i. 10, 
I understand τὸν τὸ κράτος τοῦ ϑανάτου ἔχοντα, in this plain and simple 
manner; which renders all the speculations, about the power of the 
devil to inflict the sentence of natural death upon men, unnecessary ; 
and equally so, all the efforts to show what the Rabbins have taught 
about Sammael, the angel of death, nya LIN. That a deadly 
power, i. e. a power of leading men to sin, ‘and consequently of bring- 
ing them under sentence of spiritual death, is ascribed to Satan in the 
New Testament, is sufficiently plain: see John xvi. 11; xii. 31; xiv. 
30. Eph. ii. 2; vi. 12. Col. ii. 15. 2 Cor. iv. 4; et alibi. In 1 John 
iii. 8, is a passage altogether of the same tenour as ours. To render 
null the deadly power of Satan, is to prevent the effects of it as bring- 
ing men to incur the sentence of spiritual death, i. 6. to redeem them 
from the effects of such a sentence, or to redeem them from the curse 
of the law, Gal. iii. 13; comp. Rom. v. 9. seq. 1 Thess. 1. 10, Even 
the temporal consequences of death are removed by Christ, 1 Cor. xv. 
26. 45. 52, seq. Thus interpreted, we have a plain sense of the pas- 
sage, and one analogous to numerous other parts of the Scriptures, 

Ver. 15. Kat ἀπαλλάξῃ rovrove .. . δουλείας, and free those [from 
condemnation,) who, during their whole lives, though fear of con- 
demnation, had been exposed to a state of bondage. "“Απαλλάξῃ means 
primarily, to remove, to depel, to depart. But here, (as sometimes in 
classic authors,) it means, to free, fo liberate. So Theophylact, ἐλεὺυ- 
θηρῶσαι. 1t may be questionable, whether it is connected with Sdvarag 
understood, or with SovAeiae Either way of construing; alt would make 
good sense, and be apposite to the design of the writer. I have pre- 
ferred to connect it with Savaroe, because of the sentiment, in the pre- 
ceding verse, which respects the ᾿ϑάνατον inflicted by Satan, i.e. the 
condemning sentence of the law incurred in consequence of sin, com- 
mitted through the wiles or temptation of Satan. 
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Φόβῳ ϑανάτον, I understand as referring to the fear of that condem- 
nation of, punishment, to which sin exposes men; not to the fear of 
natural; death; an evil from which no precaution can deliver us, and 
which Christians as well as others must suffer, notwithstanding the 
death of Christ, But the death of Christ has freed them from suffer- 
ing that condemnation or punishment which they feared, in a future 
life. This seems to be the obvious meaning of the writer; although it 
has been generally overlooked. 

Διὰ παντὸρ τοῦ ζῆν, i. q. διὰ πάσης τῆς ζωῆς, the infinitive mode being 
here used, as it often is in the Greek classics, as a mere noun. But it is 
not the ugage of the older Greek writers, to put the infinitive nominascens 
after an adjective, aa’héfe. We may, therefore, understand χρόνου as 
implied after παντὸς The later Greek, however, affords examples like 
ours; 6. g. τὸ ἀδιάκριτον ξῆν, τὸ ἀληϑινὸν ζῆν, ἐκ τοῦ προκειμένον ζῆν, 
Epnat. Ep. ad. Trall. 

“Evoxot ἦσαν dovdelac, had been subjected, [obnoxious, exposed] ἐῊ ser- 
vitude, i.e. subject to a depressed and miserable condition, like that of 
slaves under a tyrannical master. “Evoyec comes from ἐνέχομαι, ad- 
stringor, and so means, adsérictus, alligatus. It usually governs the 
dative, as Matt. v. 21, 22, bis; and thus in classic writers. But it also 
governs the genitive, as here; 6. g. Matt. xxvi. G6. Mark iii. 29; xiv. 
64. 1 Cor. xi. 27. James ii. 10. Δουλείας means, the servile and 
depressed condition of those who are exercised with the fear of death, 
i. 6. of future misery. It is the death of Christ which delivers them from 
the condemnation, the anticipation or fear of which had often, during 
their lives,.depreased them, or made them unhappy. Comp. John viii. 
89, 35, where, however, the δουλεία referred to is the servitude of -sin 
Here it is the condition, into which the fear of future condemnation casts 
Christians. ; 

The deliverance spoken of, is-accomplished by anticipation here, Rom. 
viii. 14, 17; but.fully and finally, in another world, where the pious are 
allmitted to a étate of confirmed happiness, Διὰ παντὸς τοῦ ζῆν ἔνοχοι 
ἦσαν δονλείας, does not necessarily imply, that the whole time of life had 
begn actually occupied with a state of fear agd depression, éouXelac; but 
that.during the whole of it, those who are delivered had been, more or 
— " to agitation by fears of this«nature. From the object of 

j. fears Christ delivers, or will deliver, them; and this is the ie 
ent of the text. 

gn 16. Οὐ γὰρ δήπον pre ἐπιλαμβάνεται, besides, he did not 
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extend aid at ali to the angels ; another reason why he took on him a 
nature that was human. He came to the aid of man; he became like 
bim, so as the more intimately to sympathize with him, and to help him. 
“Anrov, profecto, omnimodo, certe, strengthens the affirmation, i, 6. gives 
intensity to it. ᾿Ἐπιλαμβάνεται, lit. to grasp, or, to take hold of with 
the hand. Hence, figuratively, (1.) To assert one’s right toa thing; to 
lay hold of ἐξ as one’a own; and (2.) To aid, help, succour, to take hold 
of when falling, or in danger. In the Séptuagint, it answers to the 
Hebrew pitt, ΠΝ; WBA, The Christian fathers have applied it to the 
assumption of an angelic nature, which they suppose the writer here 
denies. But the usus loquendi is against this; and the context also. 

For the apostle had just asserted above, that Jésug took on him a nature 
human ; and it would be mere repetition of the same sentiment herd, if 
we construe ver. 16 as meaning thus: ‘‘ He did not assime the angelic 
nature, but that of the seed ‘of Abraham.” But if the argument be, that 
"¢¢ Jesus assumed the human nature, because he was ἐρ aid men and not 
angels,” then the sixteenth verse contains a reason why the Saviour did 
and should take on him the nature of man; viz. that it was altogether 
accordant with the great object of his mission, : 

Σπέρματος ᾿Αβραὰμ, progeny of Abraham. In such a sense, profane 
as well as sacred writers use σπέρμα. Is it the natural or spiritual seed 
of Abraham, which is-here meant? Either-will make good sense, and 
agree with the object of the writer. Believers are the children of 
Abraham, Gal. iii. 7; and Gentiles as well as Jews, Rom. iv. 12—18; 
ix. 7,8; iii. 29, 30. So, the assertion that Christ died, ὑπὲρ παντὸς, 
(ver. 9,) does not disagree with the assertion that he helped the seed of 
Abraham, who are both Jews and Gentiles. But, although this inter- 
pretation may be sufficiently justified to render it worthy of acceptation, 
I am inclined to believe, that it does not give the original sense of the 
writer. He is addressing Jews. He says, ‘“ Christ had a human nature; 
this it behoved him to possess, for he came to help the seed of Abraham, 
i.e. those who, being descended from Abraham, possessdd a nature: that 
was human.” His assertion extends merely to such as he was address- 
ing. But* surely this would not imply a denial that he helped apy 
others, who were possessed of the same nature.- So fay, is it from this, 
that it implies the contrary; for the amonnt of the assertion “is, “ He 
came to help those who possessed a nature such as that which he had 


assumed.” z 
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Ver. 17, “OSev, an illative particle, whence, i.e. because he was to 
help the seed of Abraham. "Ὠφειλε. «. . .. ὁμοιωϑῆναι, he must needs be 
made like unto his brethren, i.e. to men, ver. 10—12. Κατὰ πάντα, 
i.e. in all things requisite to constitute a nature truly human. The 
meaning is, that he should be wanting in none of the innocent infirmi- 
ties, and in none of the sympathies, of man’s nature. To deduce more 
than this from the expression now in question, would be to do what the 
writer plainly never designed should be done. 

But why? “Iva ἐλεήμων γένηται καὶ πιφὸς ἀρχιερεὺς, that he might be 
@ compassionate and faithful high priest. ᾿Ελεήμων, merciful, sympa- 
thizing with those who are in distress. As those are best adapted to do 
this, who have themselves been sufferers; so Jesus took on him our 
nature, in order that lie might suffer in it. Πιφὸς is either faithful, or, 
worthy-of trust or confidence. ᾿ In the former sense I take it here. Jesus 
assumed our nature, that he might qualify himself in a peculiar manner 
to exercise compassion toward us; and that he might discharge with 
fidelity the duty laid upon him as our high-priest. A priest to offer 
sacrifice for us, mugt be homogeneous with us. Such a priest was Jesus, 
faithful in discharging the duties of his office. What were those duties ? 
They were τὰ πρὸς τὸν Θεὸν, things which had respect to God, i.e. 
services of a religious nature. The phrase micdg......7a πρὸς τὸν Θεὸν, 
is elliptical. In full, it would be thus: κατὰ τὰ πράγματα τὰ πρὸς τὸν 
Θεὸν, faithful as to things, &c. 

But what things were these? ᾿Ιλάσκεσϑαι τὰς ἁμαρτίας τοῦ λαοῦ. The 
common expression is, ἐξιλάσασϑαι περὶ τινὸς ; as in Lev. iv. 20. 26. 
31.35; or, ἐξιλάσασϑι περὶ τῆς ἁμαρτίας τινὸς, Lev. vy. 13; iv. 35. But 
ἐξιλάσασϑαι ἁμαρτίας also occurs, Dan. ix. 24. 1.Sam. iii. 14. Sirach 
xxviii. 5. Ἱλάσκομαι means, to render propitious, to appease. Bat 
this sense it can have directly only when the person appeased is 
expfessed, or understood, after the verb. Hence ἱλάσκεσθαι ἁμαρτίας 
thust mean the,same as FINI] BD. to make appeasement for sin, to 
cover sin, to make atonement “ἣν it, The Septuagint sometimes translate 
ἊΒ3 by ἱκάσκομαι. Christ, then, as high-priest, was faithful to perform 
tie’ péculiar duty of that office, which was, on the great day of atone- " 

nient,to make s propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the people. How 
a this, is shewn in the sequel of the epigtle. Here, only so much is 

ed; a8 was requisite to enforce the considerations which the writer 


ἃ imiiiediately i in view. 
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Ver. 18. Ἐν ᾧ γὰρ, for since, i. q. ὅτε yap, Hebrew W2,, because 
that, inasmuch as. ἘΠέπονθεν αὑτὸς πειρασϑεὶς, he himself suffered 
when exercised with trials. Tletpadw means to try, ἕο put to the proof, 
in order to ascertain the disposition purpose, capacity, &c. of any one. 
This trial may be, (1.) For a good purpose; by subjecting one to any 
evils or dangers, as God tried (71D) Abraham, Gen. xxii. 1; or, by 
placing him in circumstances either prosperous or adverse, that are of ἃ 
peculiar nature, as God did Israel, Exod. xvi. 4. Judg. ii. 22. Trial 
may be, (2.) For an evil purpose; as the Pharisees ἐπσείρασαν Ἰησοῦν, 
by proposing to him ensnaring and subtile questions, Matt. xix. 3, seq. ; 
xxii. 18, 35, et sepe; or, by laying before any one inducements to sin, 
as Satan does before the minds of men, 1 Cor. vii. 5. 1 Thess. iii. 5; 
comp. James i. 13, 14. In both of these senses, Christ was tried. ‘It 
pleased the Lord to bruise him, and to put him to grief,” Isa. lii. 10 ; 
and, “It became him, for whom and by whom are all things, to advance 
to glory our Prince and Saviour,” διὰ παϑημάτων, Heb. ii. 10. The 
same Saviour was solicited by Satan to sin, Matt. iv. 1, 3. Marki. 13. 
Luke iv. 2. Understood in either way, then, the Saviour was tempted 
in like manner as we are, (xara πάντα, καϑ' ὁμοιότητα, Heb. iv. 15,) 
though without sin. That he did not yield to any excitement to sin, 
was owing to the strength of his virtue and holiness, not to the weakness 
of the temptation in itself considered. Temptation, in the second sense, 
is that which is presented to the mind as an inducement to sin, and does 
not relate to the actual state of the mind or person to which it is pre- 
sented. Men tempt God; they tempt Christ; and so "did Satan; but 
there never was any disposition in Christ to yield to it. 

There are two or three cases, however, in which the word. πειράξω 
seems to denote yielding to sin, i. 6. having the effect of πειρασμὸς pro- 
duced upon one; 6. g. Gal. vi. 1, perhaps James i. 14; comp. ἀπεί- 
ραστος, not induced to sin, in James i, 13. But this is an unusual sense 
of the word wepagw and altogether inapplicable to the Saviour, who 
was ‘‘ separate from sinners,” Heb. vii. 26. Christ then, wepacSele, 
being proved, both by sufferings and by solicitation to sin, δύναταε τοῖς 
πειραζομένοις βοηϑῆσαι, is fitted in a peculiar manner to suécour those 
who undergo either kind of trial. He is not only posséssed of a mer- 
ciful regard for them, (ver. 17,) but he has direct and immediate sym- 
pathy with them, the result of his owa personal feeling and experience. ἡ 
Wonderful condescension of redeeming love! Here lies the great mys- 
tery of godliness, God made manifest in the flesh. And while Jesus 
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sits;on the throne of the universe, Lord over all, the Christian is reminded, 
that he dous this in his nature, as his brother, ver. 11. In the person of 
Jesus, man is exalted above the angels; yea, he himself is to attain a 
rank superior to theirs; for while Jesus passed them by, (ver. 16,) he 
laid down his life for us, in order to exalt us above them, 1 Cor. vi. 3. 
Deeper and deeper still becomes the mystery. The debt of gratitude 
appears boundless, when viewed in this light; the baseness of our ingra- 


 titude and disobedience as boundless too; and all that we can do is to 


lie down in the dust, overwhelmed with 8 sense of them, exclaiming at 
the same time with the prophet, “" Who is like unto thee? A God for- 
giving iniquity, and passing by the offences of thine heritage !” 


Next to the consideration, that the “law was διαταγεὶς δ᾽ ἀγγέλων," the grounds 
of its pre-eminence in the estimation of the Jews were, the exalted character of Moses, 
and the dignity and offices of the high-priest, who was the instrument of reconcilmg 
the people to God, when they had lost his favour by sinning. In respect to both these 
points, the apostle undertakes to show that the gospel has ἃ preference, because that 
Jesus is superior. If he be compared with Moses as nov, ἀπόστολος, curator edis 
sacra, (οἴκου, ver. 2, 3;) he will be found to excel him. If he be compared with 
the high priest, his superiority, in every respect, is equally visible. The first compa- 
sison is made in ch. iii, 2—6, and the warning against defection from the gospel that 
immediately follows it, is continued through ch. iii. 7—19, toiv. 13. The writer then 
proceeds with the ‘comparison of Christ as high priest, and extends it through the 
remaindef of the doctrinal part of the epistle. 


AN. CHAPTER, Il. 


Ver. 1. ‘OSev, whence, i. q. διὰ τούτο, by which Chrysostom expresses 
the sense of it. It refers to place, in common usage; but it is also 
illative, particularly i in our epistle. 

The manner in which the writer makes his transition here, from one 
tapic ta another, is deserving of notice. He had just been showing 
how and. why Christ was a “‘ mercifal and faithful high priest, and able 

ur all who, are tempted.” He now adds, ὅϑεν, i. 6. allowing 
Sty 6 to be true,’.it follows, that we are under peculiar obli- 
- to conteiwplate and wellsexamine the- Saviour’s character, 


iat’ we venture to reject “him, “But in making this stiggestion, the 
Prrviter ‘at the same myment introduces new topica for discussion, viz. 
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the comparison of Christ with Moses, and with the: high-priest undor 
the Jewish dispensation. The transition is almost insensible, as it 
is actually introduced under the ii of a deduction from the preceding 
discussion. 

᾿Αδελφοὶ, as applied by Christians to euch other, means, one of the 
same faith or profession, with the adjunct idea of possessing a friendly, 
brotherly feeling, Acts ix. 30; xi. 29. 1 Cor. v, 11, al. “Ayton, con- 
secrated, devoted, i. 6. to Christ, se¢ apart as Christians. So I under- 
stand this appéllation. Holy, in the sense. of possessing internal 
purity, the apostle did not mean to affirm that all were, whom he atl- 
dressed; for surely, when the ancient prophets, called the whole 
Jewish nation DWP (ἄγιοι), or witp DY (λαὸς dywe), they did not 
mean to assert that every individual among them was spiritually sance 
tified. But to remind his brethren, (brethren in a double sense here, 
as they were also the writer's kindred according to the flesh), that they 
had been consecrated to Christ, and seé apart as his disciples, was 
altogether adapted to prepare them for the exhortation to fidelity 
which ensues. Ina like sense, the ancient prophets called the whole 
body of the Jewish nation holy, WIT). 

Κλήσεως ἐπουρανίον μέτοχοι, lit. partakers of the heavenly invitation, 
Κλῆσις is the invitation given on the part of God and Christ to men, 
to come and partake of the blessings proffered by the Christian 
religion. It does not appear, however, to designate the offers of the 
gospel, generally considered, and in reference to all men without dis- 
crimination; for it is applied in the New Testament only to those 
who by profession are Christians. Κλῆσις, then, is the proffer of bless- 
ings to such; the invitation given to all the professed friends of the 
Christian religion, to accept the favours which the Redeemer isideddy 
to bestow, in case of their obedience. The epithet ἐπουρανίου ‘may 
mean, in this case, that the blessings proffered are of a celestial nature. 
So Wahl and others, who compare the phrase with τῆς ἄνω κλήσεως, 
Phil. iii. 14. Thus interpreted, the implication of the passage would 
be, that’ the proffered blessings of the gospel were ἐπουράνια, in dis- 
tinction from those offered under the law, i.e. they ase of a higher, 
more spiritual, more sublime nature. But ἐκουρανίον may also mean, 
that the κλῆσις was given from heaven, i. e. «by one from heaven, viz. 
Christ; comp. ch. xii. 25, and ii.-3. Understood ” in either way, it is 
apposite to the purpose of the writer, and well adapted to urge — 
his readers their obligation to adhere to the Chrigtian religion. - ᾿ 
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Κατανοήσατε, observe well, consider attentively, perpendite, ad 
qnimum revocate ; and this, in order that they might not be tempted 
to swerve from their fidelity to Christ, out of excessive regard to the 
Mosaic institutes; for Christ, as the writer proceeds to show, was in all 
respects superior to Moses. 
> Τὸν ἀπόστολον . . . ἡμῶν, the apostle and high priest of our reli- 
gion. The appellation ἀπόστολον, (which is a ἅπαξ λεγόμενον as 
applied to Christ,) has given rise to much philological and critical dis- 
cussion. ‘The word jtself may convey two ideas, nearly related, but 
not identical. (1.) ᾿Απόστολος is equivalent to ὁ dwesadpévoc; as 
Thomas Magister explains it, quoting Demosthencs as employing it 
in this manner. , It means, then, any messenger, any person commis- 
stoned or sent to perform duties of any kind for another, and par- 
ticularly to make known his will, desire, or command ; in which sense 
it is commonly employed by the New Testament writers. (2.) The 
Jews applied the term mow, (from mw mittere), to the minister of 
the synagogue, i. δ. the person who presided over it, and directed all 
its officers and affairs, the curator of all its concerns, edituus, negotii, 
@dis sacre curator. See Buxtorf Lex. Chald. verbum rou, and 
Vitringa de Vet. Synag. Lib. III. p. ii.c. 2. In either of these senses 
it may be understood, in the passage under consideration, Jnter- 
preted agreeably to the first sense of ἀπότολος, the meaning would be, 
that Christ is the messenger of God to men, in order to communicate 
his will, and to accomplish the business to be done for the establish- 
ment of the new dispensation. But the particular reason why he is 
called ἀπότολος here, lies, probably, in the comparison which the writer 
is about to make of Jesus, the head of the new dispensation, with 
Moses the head of the old. When Moses received a divine commission 
to become the leader and head of the Israelites, God says to him, 
TAN, I have sent thee; which idea is frequently repeated, Exod. 
iii. 10. 12, 14, 15. Moses then was IT", ἀπότολος, in respect to this 
important business. Jesus, in like nfanner, was sent on an errand of 
the-like kind, but of still “greater importance. He was sent by the 
Father for this purpose, John iii. 34; v. 36, 37; vi. 29; x. 36, al. 
Now, as the writer was just about to make a comparison between Christ 
“δοὰ, Moses, it'was very natural that he should call Christ ἀπότσλον, i. 6. 

or commissloned oe God, because Moses was thus sent; as the 


, paaseges-nbove cited: prove. ’ 
We might acquiesce in this explanation, as most nen have done; 
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were it not that one still better may be found, in the supposition that 
ἀπύστολος is here employed in the second or Jewish sense, explained 
above. The apostle proceeds immediately to speak of Moses and of 
Christ as presiding over, and administering the affairs of, the οἶκος, coms- 
mitted respectively to them (ver. 2----4 3) i.e. each was ἃ ἜΝ roe. 
ἄγγελος ἐκκλησίας, curator, edis sacra, ἀπόστολος in the Jewish sense. 
This certainly gives a meaning more apposite to the context, and, 
indeed, a sense which, in connexion with it, seems to be a necessary one. 
The general idea of being sent of God, or devinely commissioned, is 
retained; inasmuch as Moses was thus sent and commissioned, and with 
him the comparison is made. The meaning then is, that if the curator 
edis sacre et nove be compared with the curator edis sacra et antigua, 
the result will be such as the sequel discloses. ‘ 

Kal ἀρχιερέα, high priest. Two reasons may be given for this appel- 
lation: the one, that mn Ps, cx. 4, the Messiah is so named; the other, 
that the writer means to compare him, in the sequel, as making atone- 
ment for men by the propitiatory sacrifice which he offered, with the high 
ptiest of the Jews who made expiation for the people. The latter I 
1egard as the principal reason of the appellation heie. 

Τῆς ὁμολογίας ἡμῶν, of our profession, or confession ; i. 6. the apostle 
and high priest whom we have confessed or acknowledged as ours. This 
they had done, when they became Christians. ‘Opodoyiag is used here 
as an adjective or participle; and the phrase is equivalent to ἀπόστολον 
ἡμῶν καὶ ἀρχιερέα ὁμολογούμενον, i. e. the apostle and high priest τῆς 
πίστεως ἡμῶν (as Chrysostom paraphrases it,) in whom we have believed, 
or whom we have acknowledged as ours. Comp. 2 Cor. ix. 13, τῇ 
ὑποταγῇ τῇς ὁμολογίας ὑμῶν, your professed subjection; Heb. x. 23; 
Ὗ. 14, 

Others take ὁμολογίας in the sense of covenant, 13, which the word 
sometimes has in p.ofane writers; see Schleus. Lex. in verbum. This 
sense of the word would not be inapposite here, inasmuch as it would 
convey the idea of an engagement or covenant made with Christ, by 
those whom the apostle is addressing. But as this use of the word is 
not found in the New Testament, it would hardly be proper to admit 
it here. 

The writer now proceeds to show the reason why the Hebrews ought 
attentively to regard Jesus, in respect to the two great points of com- 
parison which he had hinted at, by applying to him the epithets dedero- 
Noe and ἀρχιερεὺς. 
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Ver. 2. Τρστὸν, faithful, i.e, he fully and truly performed the duties 
of his station. See ch ii. 17, avhere, in like manner, he is called κιστὸς 
dpyyepede. Others interpret πιστὸς, entrusted with, or, worthy of trust ; 
a senye,indeed, which the word sometimes has; but it is not so apposite 
here. Τῷ ποιήσαντι αὐτὸν, to him who constituted or appointed him, 
viz. ἀπόστολον ; to him who sent him, John x. 36; to him who made 
him ry, curator @dis sacre. So ἐποίησε, Mark iii. 14. 

τῷ οἴκῳ αὑτοῦ, his house, i. 6. family, meaning the Jewish nation, or, 
his worshipping people. Otro, evidently does not mean temple here, 
for that was not built in the time of Moses; nor does it mean tabernacle, 
for over that Aaron presided, and not Moses. It means, then, the sp:- 
ritual house committed to Moses, i. e. the Jewish nation who were to be 
guided, regulated, and instructed, m spiritual things, by the revelations 
which he gave them. So Chrysostom, who substitutes λαὸν as an expla- 
natlon of οἶκον. So in English, we use house for family, and church 
(οἴκος ϑεοῦ) for the worshippers in it. It is, moreover, only in this way, 
that a comparison can be made between Moses and Christ; as the latter 
was not the minister of any literal house, but curator edis Det sacra 
et spiritualis. Comp. 1 Tim. iu. 15. 1 Pet. n. 5. a πνευματικὺς. 
Eph. ii. 20—22. Heb. iii. 6. 

The sentiment of ver. 2, is, that with regard to fidelity y in discharging 
the duties of his office, as head of the new dispensation, Christ yields 
not in any respect to Moses, who (as the Scripture testifies, Num. xii. 7,) 
was faithful in respect to all his duties toward the people of God, that 
were committed to his care, In thes respect there is no inferiority. In 
another respect, however, Christ may justly claim great superiority over 
Moses, as the writer now goes on to show. 

Ver. 3. Δόξης, honour, dignety, regard ; governed in the genitive by 
ἠξίωται. "Hilwra:, is worthy, deserves, is counted worthy. ‘Altéw also 
means, not unfrequently, to obtazn, to acquire; e.g. of xarafw9évrec 
τῆς rob πνεύματος χάριτος, those who have obtained the grace of the 
Spirit, Chrysostom, 1. Ρ. 730. Tig ἐπιγνώσεως τοῦ ὄντος μὴ καταξιού- 
μενὺς, not having obtained a knowledge of what is real, Basil I. p. 515. 
In a similar way, it is also used in the classics; as γῶν μεγίστων ἀξιού- 
μενος, having obtained the greatest honours, Lys, Orat. p. 101. ed. 
Taylor, But still, this is not the usual sense of the word; nor does it 
#0 well fit the passage under consideration, as the other and usual mean- 
ing, although many commentators have preferred it. , Adin παρὰ Μωϑσῆν, 
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glory in comparison with Massy, 92 in Hobeow, Mets Nip, an 
ch. i. 4, 9, where παρὰ is epployeft in the same Way, os ay, 
Καϑ'ιδαρν may signify, in proportion gz, 4s muah ak endl thay nye 
relation ‘here to κλρίονος in the firat membet, of the yersd, The ~iganl 
Greek method of expression in such cases is "phys. dey, ἄς. But! 
prafer the sense given in the version, because the nature of the prnposj- 
tion seems to require it. So Schulz, Eng. Version, alii. 4 
Πλείανα τιμὴν, x. το Ad. he who builds a house, has more honour than the , 
house ; i, 6, the difference between the honour due to Moses and that due 
to Christ, is as great’as between the honaur due to the faunder of a house. 
[family] and that which should be paid to the family which he founds ; 
or, between the honour due to the architect that framed a building, ‘and 
that due to the building itself. It is difficult to say in which of theap 
senses the writer meant that the words shoild be taken. Either fits ‘his 
purpose. Either is designed to show that Christ, at the same time that 
he 1 the head of the new spintual house, is also the founder of its" while 
Moses, who was at the head of the ancient spiritual house, was hiniaglf 
only one of the household. Asa steward or overseer of ἃ house, while 
he is curator of all in the house, is still but a servant; so Moses, as is 
asserted in ver. 5, was but a servant; while Christ, who was cu 
was also son, and therefore ‘heir and lord of all.” The point of ¢ 
parison between Moses and Christ, in which the latter appears to have a 
decided preference, 1s not the bemg at the head of God's house or 
family, (for such an office Moses sustained ;) but it consists in this, viz 
that while Moses was curator, he was also ϑεράκων ; but while Chaist 
was curator, he was at the same time vide, and κατγασκενάστης olxav. 
Καγασκενάζω means, to furnish, to fit up, to make ready, i.e. for use; 
also, to construct, prepare, build, condere, exstruere. In some cases it 
seems to combine the idea of constructing and furnishing, both of which 
indeed are included under the general ideo of Preparing or ‘making ready 
for use; 8. 6. Heb. ix. 2—6, The LXX. sometimes used this word, in 
order to translate e. g. MWY, in Prov. xxiii. δ, 2 Chron. ἐχχὶ), 55 sothe- 
times they employed it as correspotidihg to ΝΞ, as in Tea αἱ, 28; xf7, 
So the book of Wisdom ix. 2, “ By thy wisdom καγασκεύασας γὸν ἀγϑ δ. 
wov, thou hast created [formed] man” In our text, κατασκενάσας atfiy, 
soil, eleny, i is equivalent to the Latin, conderé domrum. But as οἰ hive 
meRPS, family, housshoj{d, 60 ae ΗΝ nat Be taken ‘ish a ethde’that 
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afin te δὸ he βρόραν which She house feqdera, and thus 
betty dependent on τιμὴν instead of whefora. Storr translates the 
aeeeser- that: For Christ hath a preference above Moses, the 
eee tion as this house ἐξ more highly estimated by τὲς 
.» Bat these methods of rendering, (to aay nothing of the impro- 
andfewed construction which they give to the language of the 
2 wauld gonatrain us to lose sight of the apodosis, which the latter 
PABAF Mie’verse evidently dontains. ‘‘ Christ,” says the apostle, "" has 
mare glory thgn Moses.” How? or, how much more? The answer is: 
“ΑΒ much more 88 is due to the founder of a family, [or, to the architect 
of'a, building,} above that which is to be paid to the family itself, [or, to 
the edifice which is reared.”} " In other words, Christ is to be honoured 
a8,the head and founder of the οἴκος which has been erected; Moses, 
Only as tha head; for he himself was still a part of the oixog itself, ὡς 
ϑεράπων, ver, δ. Interpreted in any other way, the whole force of the 
compesison. seems to vanish. In this way it is (to aay the least) intel- 
Vgiblp, if not quite simple. If the reader wishes to see the endless dis- 
neies dmong critics about this and the following verse, he may con- 
*Wolfii-Curea Philol., or Dindorf’s edition of Ernest: in Ep. ad 
Bbc. 
Wet. 4. This verse has been 8 kind of offendiculum criticorum in past 
ages, and.has never yet, in any commentary which I have seen, been 
satisfabterily Dlustrated. The difficulty lies, not in the simple sentiment 
of the verse by itself considered, (for there is none in this respect ;) nor 
in’¢he words, which in themselves dre not obsayre; but in discovering 
and explaining the connexion in which this versg stands with the context, 
‘and. jiow it modifies or affects it, If the versa be entirely omitted, and 
this third verne-be immediately connected with the fifth, there seams to be 
nothing ac selgeny nothing omitted that is δὲ .al] regnisite to finish the 
oomipariadt which the writer iq making. Ney, ou gocount of the dif- 
uiglty which udheres to the fourth verse, the mind ig greatly relieved by 
fission of it; and little is then presented, which, raises doubts or 
epibe-ahont the object of the writer. There is ng evidence, however, 
ΜΝ Verge in question ip a mere gloss; at leagt, none from mapu- 
ans ciuions that is of any value, We spat seceive it, than, aa a 
itr tapt; the. integrity of axbich: ‘Pomerat difficult jhe porege 
Gigs, terenyls to depind on, cur ability to guplein. the». tna si" 
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_eanee butter, or, ti βόνντρ toon on Hf ! 
God. Dut int ak dil elegy dere) chen = ; 
butit? The universe? Or nil οἶκοι, all -déepembationg, tier behoehe 
Jewish and Christian? The context seems to dematul ‘tie latthe wily 
ing. The foriner hes common usage in its favour. i it apprepelst 
construe it‘agreeably to this usage? It is directly to the ow ae 
poee, if te can show, that every dispensation must of necessity, 
some founder, and that this founder was Christ. - But how is thle abort 
Τὸ say that God, simply’ considered, was the author of alk thing’, ἢ 
not be to show that Christ was the founder of the Jewish and Chirittitayt 
οἴκοι. Indeed, I can see no possible connexion of this prapdsition witht 
the object which the writer has in view. Nor can I see haw 
shown by him to be a founder at all, anless I understand him to 
this to be the fact, because Christ is divine, or-is Θεὸς. The ἀαπκαϊανη». 
would then stand thus: ‘ God is the author of all things, (and, by ὍΝ 
sequence, of the Jewish and Christian οἴκοι ) Christ ia God; of connie’ his! 
must be regarded as the original author or founder of these dispejage: 
tions.” The fact itself that Christ is Θεὸς, the writer surely rdnld iyy 
hesitate to assert, after what he has said, ch. i. 8—12, Jobn inh) 
asserts the same thing; as Paul also does, in Rom. ix. &, aud in‘othar, 
places. I must regard the expression here, as predicated on what-thix. 
writer had said in ch. i. respecting the Son. The amount, then, 9f.the 
reasining seems to be: “ Consider that Christ, as Θεὸς and the-forian,; 
of all things, must be the author too of the Jewish and Christian diay 
pensations; which shows that a glory belongs to him, not only in, hig, 
mediatorial office, and as being at the head of the new dispensation, but, 
also es the founder both of this and the Jewish dispensation,.in. his: 
divine characters while Moses is to be honoured only gs the μροῤ οὔ the, 
Jewish dispendation, in the quality of a commissioned quperintendgnty, 
bat not as author and founder. fs a- my “μι 
All other methods of constructing this passage 48} οὗ oe 
tribute to the writer's purpose; end this is, with ma aul 
objection againat them. To make Orig, in wer, ἄν. rele αἰταρὰν, tp; 
the Fier, is, aifleast, waking the gpostle' say something epee 
from what contributes to his purpose, df it he motcet variances. lle 
I, peopote this exegesis, however, only’ aa helog that whichesiter seiiegiick + 
inwbatigations, 1 hive felt mypelf Sacre a dee 
in she-combbtt, and ae an ΟΣ eee Hot he: AE 
Y 
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line eal ech Wnt nfo’ epecidus objevtion, The whole passage is so 
συμήϑο, Gt one can teasonably expect, as yet, a “very convincitg 
νοι of it. If probability can be attained, it 19 as much as can 
ve taiviy demanded, at present. 
apt Wen, δι 'By ὅλῳ τῷ οἴκῳ αὐτοῦ, in all his Aonse ; not ἐπὶ τὸν οἴκον αὐτοῦ, 
peodr his Rowse, as it is expressed in the following verse, where the writer 
Apeaks of Christ, I thmk the writer means here to’make a distinction, 
‘by these different modes of expression, between the relation of Mosés to 
the housé in which he was ϑεράπων, and that of Christ to the house over 
‘which he was as υἱὸς. The former was ἐν rp οἴκῳ, m the house, i. 6. he 
himself belonged to the family of God, was smply a member of τὲ in the 
capacity of θεράπων; while the latter was ἐπὶ τὸν οἶκον, over the house, 
ἡ, a. Jord of the house, founder and proprietor of it. 

Αὐγοῦ, nis, i. ὁ. God’s house, both m ver. 2, and here. God’s 
Aousehold means, those who profess. to be his worshippers, to belong 
tohim. In both cases, αὐτοῦ might refer to Christ, were it not that 
in Numb. xti. 7, (from which the passage 1s quoted) the language τὸ, 
ony house, “TYR; and it 1s God who says this. The sense, however, 
would riot be materially changed, by referring αὐλοῦ to Chnst. The 
scope of the sentence does not depend on this; for whether you say 
αἴχος αὐτοῦ us the family of God, or of Christ, the same persons are 
‘designated by the word οἶκος, in both cases. 

Gepdirwr, accordmg to general usage, differs from δοῦλος and οἰκέτης, 
being a thore honourable appellation. E. g. the correlate of δοῦλός 
tht οἰκένης is δεσπότης; but ϑεράπων τὰ related to πατὴρ, κύριος, oF 
βααϊλεὺς. In English, we should call‘the former a servant, of a stave ; 
thd! letter, an assstant,an usher,a helper, ἄς. The Heb. Ty, 
“however, means servants of every, or ety rank. But MiP Y TY, ser- 
Yaad of Jehovah, is always en appellation of honour. ‘In the East, 
wourtiers of the highest rank pride themselves in the appellation of 
king's servants. The word ϑεράπων is very happily applied by the 
EAX., and after them in the present cdse by our author, to Moses; 
ἡ was ἃ servant of Jehdyah, in ἃ highly honourable sense, Comp. 
ων 1,2. After all, the ϑιρήπων is inferior te the πατὴρ or κύριος 
et-etenily. Moses, therefore, wae iuferior ἐσ Christ? who wis κύῤιος 


‘pnprépay τῶν Ἀμληϑησομένων, for testimony to thoed things 
ee Ἀρριραε! ie. to make disclosutes to the Terdelite: 
thoas things which were to ‘be revealed, ander the ancient: disper- 
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sation, or during the Mosaic period. The meaning is, shat Monee 
Ὁ, ϑρράκων of God, for delivgring to the .peopls the ancient.cshel 
Mapripor may signify either instruction, or declaration,- publicatine; 
just as μαρτυρέω mgnifies, in the New Testament, hoth decare, instituers, 
and declayare, notum facere ; as may be seen in the lexicons. Aqhy- 
ϑησομένων may also mean, esther things to be anneunced, publiched, 
or, things to be weculcqted, taught. The sense will not be materially 
altered by either method of translation. The meaning will still he, 
simply, that Moses was to be the instrament of delivering (ὁ the 
people divine communications, or, he was to teach them in matters of 
religion. ‘ 

Ver. 6. Χριστὸς δὲ . . . ἐσμεν ἡμεῖς, Gut Christ as a Son, over his 
house, whose house we are, i, 6. to whose family we belong, we who 
have made a Christian profession; meaning himself, and those whorh 
he addressed. This ia as much as to say, ““ We now belong not to the 
house over which Moses was placed; but to that which Christ governs 
or admuistera.” Αὐτοῦ, his, i. 6. God's, que English translators have 
rendered as if written αὑτοῦ, sc. ἑαυτοῦ, his own; 80 Beza, Vogel, 
Erasmus, Heinrichs, and others. But Stephens, Mill, Bengel, Wetetein, 
Griesbach, Knapp, and Tittmann read αὐτοῦ, as I have translated. 

The writer adds, however, that we really belong to the house which 
Christ governs, ἐάνπερ τὴν παῤῥησίαν . . . κατάσχωμεν, provided we 
hold fast unto the end our confidence and joyful hope. Παῤῥησία 
means onginally, the liberty of speahsng boldly, without fear or re- 
straint, and comes etymologically from παρὰ and ῥῆσις. The secondary 
sense ia boldness, confidence. Καύχημα primarily means, gloriatio, the 
act of glorysng, or, that in which we glory or joy ; secondarily, it 
means, joy, glory, &c. 1 ‘take the phrase as a Hendiadys, ᾿Ἐλπίδος 
is the subject, and καύχημα qualifies it; as is often the case with 
similar constructions, in many parts of the sacred writings; 9. g. 
h Tim. vi. 17, Philem. 6. Rom. vi. 4. Col. ii. 5. 2 Cor. iv. 7. Gal. ii. 
14; where the genitive (as in the instance before us,) ia the prin- 
sipal noun, and the other noun joined with it (whatever case it may 
be in,) seryes only in the office of an adjective. More usually, indeed, 
the noun in the genifwye serves the office of an adjective, both in 
Hebrew and in Hebrew Greek. But the above cases show, that the 
noun which precedes the genitive, not unfrequently servea the @une 
end; and guoh ton ia the case ih Hebrew, as may be seen in Heb. 
Gram GAL, ἢ. "as 
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Whe eomfidenes and joyfui hope here mentioned, is that which the 
Christian: religion inspires. This must be held βεβαίαν, jirm, steadfast. 
Brfalay here agrees, in respect to grammatical construction, with 
wipiadlay, the rémoter noun in the preceding phrase, (as is frequently 
the feet in such cases,) but it is related to the whole phrase, in regard 
to its meaning. Εἰς τέλους, to the end, i.e. of life; in other words, “" We 
uaust persevere, to. the last, in maintaining our Christian profession; we 
must never abandon the confident and joyful hope which it inspires, if 
‘we mean to be considered as belonging to the family of Christ.” 

Ver. 7. Διὸ, wherefore, i.e. because Christ is superior to Moses, and 
has higher clams upon us, hearken, Christian brethren, to the admo- 
nitions which I give you, in the words with which the Israelites of ald 
were warned. 

Καϑὼς λέγει τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον, i. e. as the divine word, given by the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, saith : compare Acts i. 16; xxviti, 25. This 
is ont of the various ways of appealing to the scripture, which was usual 
in the time of the apostles; and which is still practised by our churches. 
It involves the iden, that the Holy Scriptures are given by divine inspitae « 
tién—are ϑιόπνευστηι. 

Σήμερον, to-day, now, at present, like the Hebrew Qj‘7J, to which it 
éorresponds. ᾿Ἐὰν τῆς φωνῆς αὑτοῦ ἀκούσητε, when or whilst ye hear his 
voice. Ἐὰν, when, like the Hebrew DN, to which it corresponds: com- 
pare John vi. 62; xii. 32; xiii. 20; xiv. 3. So Sept. for ON, Prov. 
ite 24, Isa. xxiv. 13, et alibi. Τῆς φωνῆς αὐτοῦ, i.e, his warning 
voice, his admonition. 

» Ver, 8. Μὴ σκληρύνητε τὰς καρδίας ὑμῶν. To harden the heart, is to 
make it insensible. In this case, to harden the heart, is to remain insen- 
sible to divine admonition, to neglect it, to act in a contumacious manner. 
The form σκληρύνω is of the later Greek. The classical writers used 
σέληροῦν, and this in a physical sense only, not in ἃ moral one. 

Ἐαρακικρασμῷ corresponds here to the Hebrew MQW, strife, con- 
tention. It ig not a classic word; but it is employed by the Septuagigt. 
‘Fhe mrdaning of it is exacerbation, provocation, embittering, from πικραίνων 
to pe bitter, to embitter. It is here applied to designate the act of the 
Bienstites, who provoked the displeasure of God; in particular, to their 
iefaad murmuting at Massah or Meribah, Exod. xvii. 7, and after- 
it other places. 
tekaaledy ἡμέραν τοῦ πειρασμοῦ ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ, when they tempted [God] 
fethe desert. Βατὰ τὴν ἡμέραν, Hebrew OND (for DNAD) as de the doy 
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that, when. Wepacpod, of temptation, i. ὁ. the unbelief.end murtsare 

ing put the patience of God toa trial, (speaking after thexmanned of 
men.) Πεειράζω means, to solicit to do evil, but also, to prove, to ἀξϑαν» 
When the scriptures speak of men as tempting God, the meaning ἐδ, 
that men do that which puts the divine patience, forbearance, goodness; 
&c. toa trial, i.e. make it difficult, as it were, to preserve a strict 
regatd to these. Dindorf is mistaken, when he asserts, an this passage, 
that πειράζω is never used by the Greek writers in the sense of enticing 
to sin; for πειρᾶν (1. q. πειράζειν) γυναῖκα is ἃ very common phrase, in 
the best Greek writers. 

Ver. 9. Οὔ, when, adverb, i. q. Grov, as CEcumenius remarks. Οἱ 
πατέρες ὑμῶν, 1, 6. the ancient Israelites. ᾿Επείρασὰν pe... ἐδοκίμασὰν 
pe, treed and proved me, i. e. put me to a thorough trial; the repetition 
ofa synonymous word merely denoting intensity. 

Kai εἴδον, although they saw. So καὶ in John iii. 32; xiv. 323 
xvii. 25, Rev. ii. 1, et al, In the same manner the Hebréw ἢ, Gen. 
xvii. 27. Mal. ii. 14, et al. Τεσσαράκοντα ἔτη is joined (in the Hebrew) 

*with the following verse, forty years was I grieved, &c. But this 
depends on the punctuation system of the Masorites, which the apostle 
has not followed. In regard to the sense, it matters not with which 
verb it is joined. If they tempted God forty years, he was grieved 
by their conduct during the same time; and if he was grieved .by them 
for that time, it was because they tempted him. 

Ver. 10. Als, wherefore, i.e. because they tempted me, &c. This 
word is not in the Hebrew nor Septuagint. The writer has added 
it to the quotation, in order to render the sense of it more impressive 
or explicit. 

Προσώχϑισα, F was indignant, offended at. The word is Hellen- 
istic. The Greeks use dySéw and ὀχϑίζω. According to etymology, 
it consists of πρός, fo, against, upon, and ὄχϑη, bank, shore.” It is 
applied primarily to a ship infringing upon the shore, or, as we say, 
tanning aground. It answers to the Hebrew WAP, OND PIP» &e. .ὄ ' 

Τῇ γενεᾷ ἐκείνῃ, the men of that age, or, ea we say in English, the 
géneration then upon the stage. ες 

‘Adi πλανῶνται τῇ καρδίᾳ, the corresponding Help ἐ8,. ὩῚ 239 ‘yi Ort 
& people of erring heart are they, the word ἀεὶ having sbthing ix 
the original which corresponds to it. Still, the sense of the Hebrew 


is tdntaknount to what the apostle (with the Septuagint) has expressed 
inthe Greek. Τα ἐστὶ in heart may dean, either w err in judgmeénty 
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at in djaposition, intention; for the Hebrew 23% ab, and after i the 
Grpak: καρδίᾳ, means, either, animus, judicium, or, mens, cogitatio, 
desiderium. 1 understand καρδία here, as used according to the 
- Hebyew idiom (in which it is often pleonastic, at least it seems 20 to 
18.) 80 that the phrase imports simply, They always err, i.e. they are 
captinually departing from the right way. 

«Αὐτοὶ δὲ οὖκ ἔγνωσαν ric ὁδοὺς pou, neither (δὲ οὐκ means, neither 
have they approved my doings. Ῥινώσκω (like the Hebrew JP, 
Ps. i. 6; xxxvi. 11,) means, to approve, to like, to be pleased with, 
Matt. vii. 23. John x. 14, 15. 27. 2 Tim. ii. 19. ‘Odde corresponds to 
the Hebrew 717, which means, counsel, design, purpose, also opgration, 
manner of conducting or acting towards any one. In this last sense 
I take the word to be employed here. The meaning is, the Israelites 
had been discontented with the manner in which God had dealt with 
them in the wilderness; they disapproved of his manner of treating 
them. See, for an illustration of this, Deut. viii. 2—5; iv. 32—37; 
and particularly xxix. 2—4. 

Ver. 11. Ὥς, so that, a conjunction; see Wahl on oc, 11.2. Ἐν" 
τῇ ὀργῇ pov, tn my indignation, viz. that which their unbelief and con- 
tumacy had excited. Compare waparuma~ug in ver. 8, which means 
the provocation given by the Israelites, 

El εἰσελεύσονται, they shall not enter. El ‘porrows ita negative mean- 
ing from the Hebrew DN, to which it corresponds. The Hebrews used 
ON, in the latter clause of an oath which ran thus: God do so to me, 
1F(QN) 1 do thus, &c. See the full form in 1 Sam. iii. 17. 2 Sam. 
iji. 35, 2 Kingd vi, 31. The former part of this oath was sometimes 
omitted, and ON had then the force of a strong negative; see 2 Sam. 
xi 11. 1 Sam. xiv. 45, alibi; vide Ges. Heb. Lex. under DN, No. 6. 
So in Ps xcv. 11, PN) DN contains a atrong negative ; which the Sep- 
tuagint (and our author after them) have rendered εἰ εἰσελεύσονται. 

The passage exhibits God as speaking after the manner of men, and as 
affected, like them, with feelings of indignation. The idea conveyed by 
such expressions plainly is, that God, as a measure of justice to the 
Teraelites for their wickedness, gave solemn assurance that they should 
net eater into his rest. 

ie σὴν aaniaugne- μον, Hebrew, "ΠΏ, my rest, means, such rest 
aa I enjoy, or such as I have prepared or ptovided. See more on ἊΝ 
subjert of this rest in the commeutary on Qhap. IV. 

Vate 12, Μήκητε ἔσται . > . + ἀκπεσέίαρ, leat.thore be in any.of ‘you am! 
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ewil and unbeheving -Aeart. ‘Awerriac, of unbelief, is here*tived as tn 
adjective to qualify καρδία, according to an idjom very common both ὦ 
the Old end New Testament. 

Ἔν τῷ ἀποστῃναι ἀπὸ Θεοῦ ζῶννος, in qpostatizing from the living God ; 
or rather, 20 that he may apostatize, $c. ᾿Απουτῆναιε is to revolt, to apos- 
tatize, to make defection from. Θεοῦ ζῶντος, ving God, either in eppo- 
ition to idols, which had no hfe, as in Acta xiv. 15, 1 Thess. i, 9. I Tim. 
iv. 103 or, faving may mean immortal, eternal, as probably it does in 
Heb. ix, 14; x. 31; xii. 22, 1 Pet. i. 23, and often in the Old Testa- 
ment. Thus perennial water is called ζῶν, John iv. 11; vii. 38. 80 
the commentators and lexicographere. Perhaps, after all, ζῶν in such 
cases May mean, the author, or giver af life: compare John vi, 51, 67 ¢ 
ch, vu. 38, ‘ 

The sense of the passage taken together is, ‘‘ Beware, brethren, of an 
unbelieving and evil heart, such as the Israclites, possessed, lest, like 
them, you apostatize from the hving God,” i. e. lest you apostatize from 
the religion of Christ, which he has required you to receive and to main- 
tain, and thus perish hke ancient Israel who revolted from God. 

Ver. 13. ᾿Αλλὰ παρακαλεῖτε ἑαντοὺς, but admonish one another, ‘Eavrol, 
in the New Testament and in the classics, is often used as the equivalent 
of ἀλλήλοι ; and so I understand it here. ᾿ 

Ka’ ἑκάστην ἡμέραν, every day, i. 6. constantly, habitually, “Axpee av 
τὸ σήμερον καλεῖται, either [καιροῦ] αὖ, x. τ΄ Δ.) or οὗ may be the adverb of 
time, 88 in ver. 9. Καλεῖται, like the Heb. NP NP}, is. See Wahl’y 
Lexicon, and Gesenius. The meaning is, daily, while you have oppor- 
tunity, admonwh one another. In τὸ σήμερον, the article ia joined, (as it 
often is,) with an adverb which expresses the sense of a noun; con- 
structio ad sensum. 

“Iva μὴ σεληρυνϑῇ τις .«.««« ἁμαρτίας, so that no one may be hard» 
ened by sinful delusion. ‘Andry τῆς ἁμαρτίας means, the sinful delus- 
sion which false teachers or Judaizing zealots might occasion; ar, that 
delusion inte which they might be led, by their oppressive condition 
arising from persecution, or by any allurements of a worldly nature; δῇ 
that they would become insensible to the warnings which they had 
received, and might abandon their Christian profession, This would be 
ἃ delusion indeed, and be highly sinful. Mutual deily admonition, the 
apostle intimates, would tend to prevent this evil. 

Ver. 14. Μέτοχοι γὰρ φτοῦ Χριστοῦ γεγόναμεν, we are, Or ile shall de, 
portakers.of the blessings which Christ bestows. That Xprdede is some- 
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finds put fof te Christi religion, and sometimes for the pipes ene 
dre proffered by it, may be seen in the lexicons. 

ἐριάνπερ τὴν ἀρχὴν .. . . κατάσχωμεν, if we hold fast, unto the exd, 

_ Cu former confidence. Τὴν ἀρχὴν τῆς ὑποστάσεωφ, i, q. τὴν πρώτην πίστιν, 
¥'Tim. v.12. The sentiment is, Continue, to the end of life, to exercise 
wdtifidence in Christ, and you shall obtain the reward which he has pro- 
mised ; see μέχρι τέλους, in ver. 6, above. 

Ver, 15. Ἔν τῷ λέγσεϑαι in respect to what is said, or, tn ia vagand to 
the declaration, viz. the declaration which follows, or the quotation of 
what had before been cited. ᾿Εν τῶ λέγεσθαι is equivalent to ἐν τῷ λέγεεν, 
ch, viii. 13, of to κατὰ τὸ λεγόμενον. The design of this expregaion is, 
nierely to remind the reader of what had just been cited from the Old 
Testament, a part only of which is now repeated, and the rest is left to 
be supplied by the reader's recollection. . 

Σήμερον ἐὰν, κι red. now, while’ (see εᾶν, ver. 7,) you hear his 
voice, &c. 

Ver. 16. Τίνες yap ἀκούσαντες waperixparvay; 80, with Greisbach, 
Knapp, Tittmann, and others, I prefer to accent and punctuate this 
élause. The common editions have τινὲς, (accented on the ultimate,) 
and meaning some, instead of rivec, the interrogative, meaning who? 
They‘also omit the interrogation point after παρεπίκραιναν. According 
to this Jast mode of exhibiting the text, it must be rendered, (as in our 
English version,) For some, when they had heard, did provoke: howbeit, 
nof all that came out of Egypt by Moses; which is altogether inappo- 
site to the design of’ the apostle. The true rendering I take to be, Who 
now were they, that when they heard did provoke {the Lord?] Or, 
Who, let me ask, (see on γὰρ, Wahl, no. 1, b. 8.) were they, ὅς, The 
design of this and the following questions is, to lead the minds of the 
‘readers to consider the specific sin, viz. unbelief, which occasioned 
the tuin of the ancient Israelites, and which woultl involve their posterity 
fn the hike condemnation. 

"AMM ob πάντες... .. Mwiiséwe, rather, were they not all who came out 
«ὦ Egypt by Moses? ᾿Αλλὰ, rather, or, day. The same form occurs in 
fk xvii, 8: “ Who of you, having ἃ servant ploughing, or tending 
i, will say to him when he returns from the field, Come and sit-down 

lately at the table? Will he not rather say, or, nay, will he not 

sab "ὦ hie, (ἀλλ᾽ οὐχῖ ἐρεῖ ἀὐτῷ,) propare my supper?” ὅσ. Tha force 
τῇ in our text, it is not difficult to perceive. The writer dirst asks, 

, Fo tert were those, that when they had heard divine wamiagy sill 


= » 
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provoked:the Lord?" He then, as though the qhestion im this form were 
almost superfluous, immediately adds, “ Might-ZJ not rather ask, op, 
nay, might I not ask, Did not atl who came out of Egypt do this?” He 
means to intimete by this, thatthe number who embrace error cannot 
sanction it; nor can unanimity in unbelief render it aay more excusable. 
Consequently, that the great body of the Jews rejected the Messiah at 
the time then present, and urged the Christian converts to do the same, 
would pe no excuse for apostasy. Πάντες is not to be taken in the stzict 
metaphysical.or mathematical sense here, any mote than in multitudes 
of other places; e.g. ‘ All Judea went out to John to be baptized, come 
fessing their sins,” Matt. iii. 5,6; ‘‘ afl men came to Jesus to be baptised 
of him,” John iii. 26; and so often. Of the adults, only Caleb and 
Joshua among the Israelites are excepted, as not having taken part in 
the murmurings against the Lord, Numb. xiv. 30. Of course, there 
could be no scruples in the apostle’s mind about applying the word 
πάντες in this case, just as it is applied in a multitude of vuthers, viz. to 
designate great multitudes, or the great majority. 

Διὰ Moicewc, by Moses, means under his guidance, by his instru. 
mentality. . 

Ver, 17. Τίσι δὲ... «ἔτη, and with whom was he indignant for forty 
years? Above, in the quotation, ver. 10, forty years is connected with 
εἶδον τὰ ἔργα μον. But the sense of the whole passage is not materially 
changed, by the manner of expression in ver. 17. It is true, that the 
Isravlites saw the works of the Lord for forty years, and that he expressed 
his indignation against them during that time, until* the generation wha’ 
had rebelled were destroyed. 

Οὐχὶ τοῖς dpaprijcan; was it not with those who had sinned f ᾿ 
Ernesti and Dindorf labour to show, that ἁμαρτάνω means the same 
here as ἀπειϑέω, Doubtless, it includes the sin of unbelief; but it is 
of itself more, generic than ἀπειϑέω, and includes various sins of tie 
Israelites, such os rebellion, murmurings, &c. the consequence of 
unbelief. ba 

Τὰ κῶλὰ, lit. members, suchas arms, legs. It is here put, however, 
by synecdoche, for the whole body, and corresponds to the Hebrew OYaap, 
corpses, in Numb. xiv. 29, 32; to which passages the apostle here tefery. 
Ἔπεσε in Greek, and the correspondiag Hebrew 953, are both gsed to 
designate the prostrate condition of dead bédies, or the falling down 
dead. The whole phrase may be thus paraphrased, “‘ Who perieled: pil 
the desert,” ae : “ ii. 4 ™* 
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. ¥en 38, Φικιιδὲ ὥμοαφ, « κατάπαυσιν Abe 3 to wham did.he swear, 
(hoonBitiontin xiv. 23, 28-20. Deut. i. 34, 36,) that they should not 
Ne ete: reat, except to thoee who didbeliaedd? =. 

Se Mueb. te, 23, 28—30, ig an account of an vath, on the part of 
Sahara, that ‘the rebellious Israelites should not enter into the land, 
WticH he had sworn to their fathers should be given to them, i.e. in case 
they were obedient. In Deut. i, 34, 35, there is another mention of a 
like oath, viz, that they should not enter into #he goodly land, pledged 
by oath to their fathers, But in ntither case is the word rest employed. 
The reasoning of the apostle, however, in the chapter hefore us, would 
Jead wa-to suppose, that the manner in which the unbelieving Jews were 
declared, in the above passages, to be excluded from the goodly land, and 
the reasons stated for that exclusion, necessarily implied exclusion from 
the heavenly Canaan also, or, from the rest of God. 

Ver. 19. Καὶ βλέπομεν. . . «δὶ deisiay, we see, then, that they could 
not enter in, because of unbelief. Καὶ, then, in the apodosis of a sen- 
tence, or in a connected series of reasoning, as here, See Wahl on 
καὶ, 11.2; and compare Gesen. Heb, Lex. on ) No. 5. 


* The writer having thus appealed, for the sake of warning, to the example and con. 
uences of unbelief among the Israelites of old in the wilderness, proceeds now 
farther to confirm the application of what he had been saying to those whom he 
pddvéssed, tind to remove objections which might be raised against this application. 
Two objertions, he seerfis to apprehend, might probably be raised against the use 
which he had made of the citation from the Old Testament; the one, that the reat there 
upken of naesint galy, a rést in the land ‘of Canaan, or, the quiet possession of the 
—_ etrthly inheritance ;"the other, that the ancient Isrdelites were excluded from 
Ihe promised rest, on account of murmuring and rebellion, crimes not charged upon 
whom the apostle addressed. The writer has deemed it expedient, and it was 
per, thet bth of these objections to the usa which he fad made of the Old Testa- 
oSeat'Soriptires shoold be removed, before he proceetied further with his znair’ design. 
jiecing. iv. 1; he brings forward the amertion, that thé promise of entering, into *he 
a God still remains, addrewed to the Hebreve Christiand, as it wan to the Tnnalttes 
da. “In ver. 2, he prooreds to repeat the idea, (for the suke of deeply impressing 
i Ho bletings are anhounced to us (16 Christians) in liké manner as ta the anciént 
: 3 und he now adds, that thay failed to obtain the proffered blessings through 
4 _ These declarations involve two propositions; the first, that the bleaslags i in 
ΑἹ τοδὶ be of » spiritual’ natare} the second, that unbelief 1 the great ‘une 
Νὴ Which dicludes Ποιὰ the enjoyment of them, ‘The last of thead 
Pialally Uboue tw entablish, ast does the other beeasst die’ dvidente 
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of αὶ ὦ involved in the quotendn which be had made oh. ἃ, τὲ. νὴ for i ia 
there affumed, that wfide all winch the Bauelite’ had sin of the works of God for 
forty years πὶ the desert, they qhll tempted spd-provoked kim, i, ὦ, dey χανε το 
cfedit to all the testimpnags which he hed set before them of his Sdelsty toward tus 
promuses, and of his love and pity for them; xor did they believe hig CONTIN 
trons against the dwobedient. Conssquently, they wete excluded, by this unbelief, 
from his rest. 

Bul what ss the rest in question? Is it quiet possesion of the land of Canaan? 
No, says the apostle. Believers now enter into the rest (ver. 8) 1 δὲ the same 
kosd of rest as was anciently proffered. Morbavet, God valts t katdwately μὸν, 
wy rest,1. 6 (adds he) such rest as God enjoyed, after he had completed the cre- 
ation of the world 5 consequently sperstual, heavenly rest, This us plan, {as he goes” 
on to show in ver. 4,) from what the Scripture says, Gén. 1 9, concerning the τοί 
af God, Again, ut is mvolved in the very frm of expremuop, an Ps. soy. 11, Vite 
MY rest, ver. 5. Ξ 

“Now,” continues he, (ver. 6,) “as come must enter into the rest in questin,” 
(for surely God would not provide and proffer a rest altogether m vain; “and sincy 
they, to whom it was offered, lost it through unbelief—[it follows that beldvers only 
can attain to 1t.”] But this last idea, the author has not ezpressed. He lias left the 
reader to supply it; as he may do without any difficulty, froth what the writer hed 
already said in ver. 2,3. The illustration and confirmation of this truth, 15. planly 
one of the obyects which the wnter has jn view (as was stated abore:) and while ver. 
8-5 show that the rest spoken of 15 of ἃ Atavenly nature ; the object of ver. 6. "5, 
to intimate that unbelief was the sin which excluded from 1t, 

But Jest there might be some doubt about the nature of the res¢ to which the 
ancient Sqmptures refer, the writer resumes the argument respeeting the nature of it, 
and adduces other considerations, to show that it must be spuntual and heavenly. 

«¢ Moreover,” says he, (ver. 7,) “ David hynself, (who lived nearly five castunes 
after the land of promue had been occupied by the Israelites)--David speaks of a 
definite time, then present, in which he warns hw cotemporanes egainst losing the 
rest which God had promised to the believing and obedsent; (a rest of the same 
natore as that from which the Israelites of old had been excluded, es may be 
ma Ps. wev.)” “Now,” (adds he,) “If Joshua, who gave Israel posspenon of 
land of Canagn, had given them the rest to which the scnptare refers when it 
of Gad's rest, then the Pealmut cogld not have spoken, so many centunes afterwards, 
οἵα rest thet wee stil proffered to Ismel, and from winck the anbeheving would be 
excluded, ver, 9.” “Hence,” he concludes, ‘it w evident, since the rest whyoh 2s 
spoken of is not of a temporal nature, but ofa spmmiual endunng nature, that there 
temains 8. rest for the people of God, 1. Θ. believers.” 

‘That the mmin obyect. of the writer, m chap, 1", 1~9, ms to prove the spiritual 
and abyding nature of the proflered rest, is stated ao exphcitly in ver. 10, that ghere 
ean, be uo renwonable doubt left m respect tq bis wtentions “For,” sys be, ἐμῷ 
wiih per tte Jus [Godly] rem, rot from hon om boar ag, Sed i) fre hit 
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That a, hé whe gttens ta the rest proffieted ta Fevadl m the ume of David, andria, 
the mont ancient Israelites in the willemen, attaus to ἃ rest hike that of God 
(ddscrthed τὰ Geo. 1. 2,) + 8. he will rest from the tos, and tnels, and sorrows 
of αι probationary slate, and enjoy ἃ happiness heavenly and divine in a better world 
abota, 

The wnier then proceeds, in his usual manners, to close the topic by adding 
exhortations diligently to seek the rest in question, and awful warnings against incut- 
nig, by unbehef, the mghteous indignation of thit holy and ompipdtent Judge, anto 
whom their account must be rendered, ver. 11—13. 

In regard to the views of our author, relative to the subject of the rest which 
18 proffered m the Old Testament to all who are believing and obedient, they, 

* doubtless, differ very much from many commentators and critics of the present day, 
who are distinguished for their literary atiainments. But it will not follow from 
this, that they are erroneous. Certain it 13, that all the wuters of the New Testament 
had similar yiews, respecting the spiritual nature of some of the promises contamed 
in the Jewish Scriptures. I cannot, therefore, regard the pissage which we have 
Just considered, 89 ἃ mere accommodation (a somewhat forced one too) of promises 
and threatenings addressed to Israel of old, that had respect only to the land of 
Cansan; not as a mere fanctfied application of things ancient, to the Hebrews whom 
our author ws addressing. I cannot help beleving, at all events, that Ae regarded 
the rest spoken of in Ps. χον, 11, and Gen, a, 2, a8 spiritual and heavenly rest. 
Consequently, an appeal to the examples contained in the Old Testament, is more 
to the point, and more forcible, when thus understood, than it would be in any other 
mode of explaining the views and demgn of the writer. ᾿ 

As to the mode of reasoning, in order to establish the positions,which the writer 
hag in view, it 18 quife different, intleed, from that to which we now resort, who have 
the whole of the New Testament in our hands, m which “hfe and smmortality are 
brought [so fully] to light.” We need to take but very litle pains, in order to prove 
that promises of rest in a future world, promises respecting a spiritual and heavenly 
bountry, 818 made to Christians. But we must remember, while we are lateunng 
to understand the reasoning of Paul in the chapter before us, that the Hebrews whom 

dressed had no New Testament, for some of it was not yet writen, and none 

Lit had gequired a genetal circulation among the Christan. churches. This τὸ the 

reasgn why Paul, in all bi epistles, whenever he bas occasion to quote senpture, 

upiformly quotes the Old Testament only. How could he appeal to the New Tes 

tament, which was, when he wrote our epistle, only m a forming etate, and was not 

Completed unul after his death 2 Indeed, 1¢ was ποῖ embodied in its present form, 

end geserafly circulated among the Christian churches, uatil nearly a century after the 
of Paul. 

is may suffice to show why Paul appeals to the Old Testament, and not to the 

Bie, when he designs to establish any thing from the sacred orgcles, Every one, 

‘atugoter, who beleves with Pal that the “gospel has brought life and smmortahty 
te Habs: will of course suppose Ik to ba mere difficult, 2 establish proms pf rest 
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4 6 future διὰ from the Oli Testament than from the New, Henee, he may be 
les formbly struck with the argument of Paul, in Heb. . fo prove ἃ promue of 
future happiness to believers, than he will with many an argument which lus own 
rand will supply from the Mew Testament. And with good reason, The New Tea-* 
tament does afford arguments far more explicit and convincing than the Old; and of 
course more powerful argumen's than those which Paul deduces, in our chapter, from 
the Old. But this 15 no fault in the writer of our epistie. It 1s merely a result of the 
circumstances in Which he, and those whom he addressed, were placed, He had 
asserted, in writing to them, that ἃ promise of the same nature was proffaied to Chnis- 
thangs, as was proffered to the ancient Israelites, ch ιν. 1,2. The consequence he 
deduces from this 3s, that as unhelief with respect to thts promise occasioned tei ruin, 
so the like unbelief would now produce the κα gonsequences. Nothing coyld be 
better adapted to his purpose, when writing to the Hebrews, than to produce an 
example of the consequences of unbelief, that was taken from their own progenitors, 
and recorded in their own Scriptures, which they acknowledged as the word of Gods 
To the New Testament he could not appeal, for st was not then in their hands. To 
the Old Testament Scriptures, then, he chooses (and for the best of reasons) te make 
the appeal, in estabhshing the assertion he had made, that ἃ promise of entering into 
the rest of God was still left, that the proffered bletsing was announced to Christians in 
the same manner as to God's ancient people, ch. iv. 1, 2, and that it would be con- 
ferred only on those who remained firm in their belief. 

The whole argument 13, indeed, in some sense, arguinentum ad honunem. It 1s 
appiopniate to the time, to the circumstances in wich the apostle wrote, and to the 
people whom he addressed. But who can, with any propnety, make st a matter of 
accusation against,the writer, that he consulted the good of those whom he addressed, 
by arguing with them in a-manner thit was most appropmate to their condspion® 
Did not ther Saviour constantly do the same? And ought we not to follow hus 
example? 

It 1s indeed true, that the views of the apostle, in respect to what 1s revealed an the 
Old Testament with regard to a future state, were plainly very different from those of 
imany commentators and eritics, who represent the Jews, God's chosen people, and 
favoured with the hight of revelation, as more profoundly ignorant of the doctrine 
mmartalyy, and af future rewards and punishments, than any of thei heather eat 
bours; ἃ thing as improbable in itself, as 11 18 contrary to the reasoning of the apostle, 
on which I hase been commenting Nor 1s it at all necessary to mamta, with most 
of the recent commentators, that Paul allegorizes the rest of Canaan here, im sach a 
way as to accommodate himself to the sprit of the age in which he wed, and the taste 
of the Jews who were his cotemporanes. So far am I from silvers this view of 
the subject, that I am quite persuaded, tre has designedly undertaken to show, that the 
interpretation lus cotemporanes pet upon the passage which respects erclunton fi om 
the vest of God, was an erroneous one, Ptanly he labours to show, that rest on: he 
land of Canadn could NOT pemibly have been ineant by the Psalmut, Where thoty 
19 the allegorermy oF the apostle here, of μιν to much hes been sud? Who cas 


μὲ οὐ ἀπκίδλεν ow! jets, ty, 1. 


diy δόν δ όσμν» εὐϑεῖπαε the reasoning and the decision of Paul, that the reit οἵ whith 
Divihl vfake, wes not spiritual? I content myself, whatever others méy do, with the 
etageets-of the apostie ; and do fully believe that he is in the right. 

™ If be is corfect in his views, then it follows, that thé foture punishment of the an- 
believing Ternelites 1s clearly intimated, by the exclusion from spiritual, or heaventy 
rest which is threatened. This is a necessary inference from the reasoning and con- 
clysions of the apostle. 


= 


CHAPTER IV. . 


Ver. 1. Φωβηϑῶμεν, let as beware, lit. tet us be afraid of. As fear, 
however, in its iteral sense, is not applicable in this case, the exact 
shade of meaning is, caveamus, let usebeware. 

Καταλεϊπομένης ἐπαγγελίας, a promise being stell left. Καταλείπω, 
accorditig to both sacred and classic usage, may mean, to forsake, 
desert, neglect; e. g. in Acts vi. 2. 2 Pet. ii. 16, et al. In this sense 
many critics have understood it, in the passage now in question. The 
sense then would be, ““ Let us beware, lest by neglect of the promise 
made to us,” &c. But I much prefer the other sense of the word, i. 6. 
to leave Behind, and (passively) fo be left behind, to remain, to be still 
extant; e.g. in Acts xxiv. 27. Luke xx. 31. Mark xii. 19, al. and espe- 
cially comp. ver. 9, below. The meaning then is, that the promise, 
which was implicitly made to believers among the ancient people of God, 
is still in being, and is made to us, i. 6. to Christians. “This the next 
terse so directly asserts, as to render the interpretation just given nearly 
cértain. 

‘ExayyeMlac declaration, annunciation, promise, i. 6. annunciation 
οἵ the reward offered to the believing, or faithful. ® 

Μήποτε . . . . δοκῇ τις ἐξ ὑμῶν ὑστερηκέναι, lest. . .'. any one of 

mag fail of obtaining ἐξ. By sacred and classmal usage, δοκέω is 

uéntly foined with other verbs, without making any essential addition 
to the sense of thei; i. 6. it is said to be used pléonastically ; by which, 
however, can be meant only, that it is incapable of being precisely ren- 
dered into our own language, and apparently adds nothing to the sense 
of a phrase.” But this is not exactly true of δόκέω. In many cases, it is 
plainly designed to soften the expression to which it is attached; 6. g. 
P Por. vii. 40, Paul says, δοκῶ δὲ κἀγὼ τὐεῦμα Θὲοῦ ἔχειν, I seem fo 
atiyuttf to possess the Spirit of God s-x modest way of asserting the fhot, 
invtesl ‘of speaking categuricelly. In a vimiler way δοκέω is employed, 
th 3° COR, a. 37; x. 12, ὁ δικῶν ἐστάνμι, he who seems to himself 20 
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stand; ch. iii. 18; iv. 9. In a few cases, it is difficult to distinguish 
what addition is made to the phrase, by the use of δοκέω : e.g. Luke 
xxii, 24, τὶς αὐτῶν δοκεῖ εἶναι μείζων, i. q. τὶς εἴη. So Luke viii. 18, 
ὁ δοκεῖ ἔχειν is expressed, in Luke xix, 25, by ὁ ἔχει. 1 Cor. xi, 16, εἰ 
δὲ rig δοκεῖ φιλόνεικος εἶναι. There can scarcely be a doubt, however, 
that in all cases, the Greeks designed to give some colouring to a sen- 
tence, by employing it. It would often seem to be something near to 
pur may, might, can, could, &c. when used to soften forms of expres- 
sion that might have been categorical. So Theophylact understood it, 
in our phrase, The words δοκεῖ τις ὑφερηκέναι, he thus explains: rov- 
rést, μηπὼς ὑτερήσῃ, lest he may come short—and fail to enter into the 
promised rest. The writer uses a mild and gentle address, not say- 
ing μὴ bsephoy, but μὴ δοκῇ ὑτερηκέναι. Theophylact in loc.” This, 
I apprehend, is hitting the exact force of the phrase here; an imper-‘ 
fect view of which is given in, the lexicons. 

Ἐξ ὑμῶν, in some manuscripts and fathers, ἡμῶν ; which would better 
accord with the usual κοίνωσις of the writer; e.g. ch.i.1l; ii. 1.33 
iii. 1.6. 19. al. But it is not an unusual thing for Paul to change or 
intermingle different persons, in the same passage; 6. g. Rom. xiv. 13. 
Heb. = 24, 26, 

"Yorepéw lit. means, to come afterwards, to come late, In the 
secondary sense it means, fo fail, to come short of; aa he must fail of 
obtaining a thing, who comes too late for it. If the exhortation here 
be regarded as having a special reference to the time (σήμερον) when 
the offers of rest are made, μήποτε . . . ὑστερηκέναι may be rendered 
happily, as in Wahl, lest . . . ye come too late, i. ¢. after σήμερον. 
But I prefer the more simple method; fest... ye fail of obtaining 
the promised blessing. 

Ver, 2. Kal yap ἐσμεν εὐαγγελισμένοι, for to us also are blessings 
announced, ot, we are evangelized, i. 6. the promise of blessings id 
declared or made known to us, as well as to them. Ἐψαγγελίζω is 
used classically in the same sense, i.e. to announce joyful tidings, ta 
proclaim proffered good. The proffered blessing, implied in the text, 
is the rest of which the writer had been speaking, and of which he con- 
tinues to speak. 

᾿Αλλ’ οὐκ ὠφέλησεν ὁ λόγος τῆς ἀκοῆς, the promise or declaration which 
they heard, [or which was proclaimed,] was of no benefit to them. 
Ὁ λόγος τῆς ἀκοῆς may be equivalent to ὁ ἀκουσθεὶς λόγος, i.e. the 
word heard by them; or it may be like the Hebrew πο I) 
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word of annunciation or report, i. e. word announced or reported. 
The sense is not materially changed, whichever of these interpretations 
is adopted. 

Συγκεκραμένοβ . . . ἀκούσασι, not being joined with faith in them 
that heard tt, or, not being united to faith, i. e. faith not accom- 
panying it, or associating with it. Συγκεκραμένος is explained, by many 
commentators, as being tropically employed here; and the metaphor, 
they allege, is taken from food, which, when digested, unites with thg 
corporeal system, and becomes aliment to it. So here, the word, if 
duly received, would have incorporated itself, so to speak, with the 
internal, spiritual man; but as it was not received, it did not so in- 
corporate itself. But this is not so simple and easy a mode of explana- 
tion, as that given in the above translation. 

Many manuscripts and editions read συγκεκραμένους and some ovy- 
κεκερασμένους; Which some critics and interpreters prefer. But it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to make any tolerable sense of these read- 
ings. The common one is much preferable. 

Τοῖς ἀκούσασι —equivalent here to the genitive τῶν ἀκουσάντων. The 
meaning is, that the λόγος was not associated with the faith of those 
who heard it. The Hebrews usually designate possession, by the 
dative with b; e. g. the Song of songs, i rin? WN which is Solo- 
mon's. So, frequently, in Greek; 6. g. of πατὴρ “his father, Pind. 
Olymp. i. 91. Nether do thy children [coi τέκνα] see the light, 
Eurip. Pheeniss. 1563. Men are one κτημάτων τοῖς θεοῖς, of the pos- 
sessions of the gods, Plato, Pheed. See Matt. Gr. Gram. § 392. g. 1. 
et seq. In all such cases, there is an ellipsis of a pronoun relating to 
the object possessed, and of the verb of existence, which governs the 
dative when it signifies possession or property; 6. g. κγημάτων [4 ese] 
τοῖς θεοῖς. 

The sense of the whole verse is simply this; ‘a promise of rest is 
made to Christians now, as well as to God's ancient people. But 
they received no advantage from it, because of unbelief ;” the implica- 
tion is φοβηθῶμεν, (as he had just said,) μὴ τις δοκῇ, x. τ᾿ A, that is, guard 
well, then, against unbelief. 

Ver. 3. Εἰσερχόμεθα γὰρ . . . πιτεύσαντες, but we who believe do 
enter into the rest, viz. God's rest. Tap, but; for plainly εἰσερχόμεθα 
γὰρ is put in distinction from the preceding ἀλλ' οὐκ ὠφέλησε, to which 
the writer subjoins, but (yap) we who do believe, are profited by ἐξ, 
&c. It may also be rendered, nearly to the same purpose, stall, or, 
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yet (yip,) we who do believe, $c. provided the preceding ἀλλ᾽ be trans- 
lated, althowgk. The sentiment of the two clauses is either this; ““ Be 
it that the unbelievers reaped no advantage from the rest proffered to 
them, yet we who are believers do enter into that rest ;” which the writer 
then proceeds to prove: or it may be stated in another form, thus, “* An 
offer of rest is made to us, as well as to them; dut (ἀλλ᾽) unbelief 
excluded them from that rest; we, then (yap,) who believe shall be 
admitted to it.” That is, if our character be the opposite of theirs, then 
will our lot be the opposite also. 

Eizepyépefla in the present tense, appears to have created difficulty in 
the minds of some critics, who have changed it into εἰσελευσόμεθα (future 
tense.) But how needless this change is, every one conversant with the 
idiom of the bible may easily judge; in which the present tense is very 
often used as a unwversal tense, embracing time past, present, and future. 
In Hebrew, it is very common 4o use the present participle, for the same 
purposes as the Latins use their future in rus. 

Καθὼς εἴρηκεν", x. το Δ, that is, a solemn asseveration that unbelievers 
should ποὲ enter into his rest, implies, of course, that delievers should 
enter into it. See on ch. iii, 11. 

Καίτοι τῶν ἔργων . . . . γενηϑέντων, namely [rest from] the works 
that were done after the world was founded. Kairos is a particle, the 
meaning of which has been much controverted here. There is no doubt, 
that it sometimes has the meaning of although, which our English version 
has here given to it. But I am unable to make any sense of the pas- 
sage, under consideration, if καίτοι be thus translated. Nor does καέτοι 
seem originally to mean, although. Its principal signification is, δὲ 
quidem, et sane. So Xenophon (Cyrop. III.,) καίτοι, εἴτε ἐκείνους μὲν 
φοβερωτέρους ποιήσομεν, κ. τ᾿ X. and truly, if we shall make them some- 
what more temid, §c. Thucyd. IV. 60, καίτοι, γνῶναι χρὴ, x. τ᾿ r. and 
truly, we ought to bnow. Aristoph. Plut. 1179, καέτοι τότε, ὅτι εἶχον 
οὐδέν, and tndeed then, when they possessed nothing. ““ Adhibetur,” 
says Hoogeveen, ‘‘ cum sequitur aliquid nova attentione dignum;” and 
again, “‘ Quartus usus est, si dictum exemplo confirmatur,” (Hoogev. 
Doctrina Part. Grec. ed Schiitz. vocab. xafroc;) which is the very case 
in question. For here the writer gives the example of God's rest after 
the creation, in order to explain what is the meaning of My rest, I have 
given the’sense, by rendering καίτοι, namely, which is equivalent in many 
cases to σὲ quidem et sane. So Devarius (de Partic. Ling. Grec.) 
explains xairoe; and after him Carpzoff, (Comm. in loc. nostrum.) The 

22 
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latter says, ‘‘ Devarius evicit, eam (xalro:) simpliciter ad exponendam 
aliquam sententiam poni.” The sense will be substantially the same, if 
καίτοι be rendered, and truly, and indeed ; but the other mode of trans- 
lating is more explicit, and makes the connexion more facile. 

Τῶν ἔργων [rest from] the works. That κατάπαυσιν is to be under- 
stood, before ἔρχων is clear from ver. 4 and 10, where the same sentiment 
is repeated. The ellipsis may be either [cardtavew] τῶν ἔργων, or, 
[κατάπαυσιν ἀπὸ] τῶν ἔργων ; more probably the latter, for ἀπὸ is sup- 
plicd after the verb κατέπαυσε, both in ver. 4 and 10. "Azo, however, is 
not absolutely necessary here, as nothing is more common than the geni- 
tive case, without any preposition, to mean iz respect to, in regard to; 
e.g. ἐγγύτατα αὐτῷ εἶμι γένους, I am very nearly alhed to him, IN 
REGARD TO descent; ἅπαὶς ἀῤῥένων παίδων, childless IN REGARD TO 
males; see Buttman’s Gram. § 119. 6. 1. Matthire, § 315. 

᾿Απὸ καταβολῆς κύσμον γενηθέντων, done, i. e. completed or performed, 
when the world was founded. ᾿Λπὸ καταβολῆς, at or after the founda- 
tion, i. e. beginning; in a sense, like ἀπὸ ἀρχῆς, αὐ first, in Matt. xix, 
4; and in Luke xii!, 25, ἀφ᾽ οὗ means when. Joscphus uses καταβολὴ 
for beginning ; ὁ. g. Lib. 11. 17, Bell. Jud. he says, “ΤῊ 5 was καταβολὴ 
πολέμου, the beginning of the war,” viz. with the Romans. 

By rendering ἀπὸ, after, I follow the more usual sense of the word. 
The nature of the image I take to be this. The foundation (καταβολὴ) 
of a building is merely its commencement, ἃ state or condition prepara- 
tory to the completion of the superstructure. So here, the καταβολὴ 
founding of the carth, was the act described in Gen. i. 1. The comple- 
tion of the building (so to speak) followed, during the work of the six 
days which succeeded. These were the ἔργων γενεϑέντων which our 
author mentions here, and these were the works from which God rested, 
after they were completed. That ἀπὸ, joined with nouns designating 
time, may mean after, since, every lexicon will show. 

Ver. 4. The writer now proceeds to cite a passage of scripture, in 
order to show that God did enjoy such a rest as he had apoken of. 
Eipnke yap, for (the scripture] says, or, [the Holy Ghost] says; the 
usual mode of appealing to the Old Testament. i 

Ποὺ in a certain place or passage. Chapter and verse are no where 
cited in the New Testament; and very rarely is any particular book 
named, unless, indeed, it beara the same name as its author. An appeal to 
fSeripture, by merely saying ποὺ, shows that the writer must have sup- 
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posed his readers to be familiar with the contents of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. The passage cited may be found in Cen. ii. 2. 

Κατέπανσεν ὁ Θεὸς. The rest here spoken of, is of course to be con- 
sidered as described ἀνϑρωποπαϑῶς, i. 6. in accommodation to the capa-~ 
cities of men. It surcly does not imply, that God was wearied by his 
work of creation ; but that he simply ceased from it, and enjoyed a holy 
and delightful quiet, in the pleasing contemplation of the works which 
had been accomplished. Compare Gen. i. 4. 10. 18. 25. 31. 

Ver. 5. Such, then, was the rest of God, of which the scripture 
speaks. To such rest, the apostle says, the writer of the ninety-fifth 
Psalm refers. Καὶ ἐν τούτῳ πάλιν, again in this passage also, viz. in the 
passage which he had already quoted from Ps. xcy. 11, i. e. the passage 
which he is now going to mention, the Scripture represents God as say- 
ing, MY rest, i.e. such rest as I have, or, suchas I enjoy. In other 
words, both Gen. ii. 2, and Ps, xcv. 11, speak of a holy, spiritual rest, 
since they speak of a rest which God himself enjoys. 

Ver. 6. ᾿Ιπεὶ οὖν ἀπολείπεται oo... Ci ἀπείϑειαν, since then tt remains, 
that some must enter into that [rest], and [since] they to whom the pro- 
mise was formerly announced, did not enter in, because of unbelief; [it 
follows that believers only can enter in], compare ver, 3; or, (it follows, 
that a rest remains for believers], compare ver. 9, 

This seems to be a continuation of the subject in ver. 3. There the 
writer says, “ Believers enter into the rest of God,” How is_ this 
proved ? ‘* Because he has sworn, that unbelievers shall not enter into 
it; which necessarily implies that believers shall enter into it. Then, 
after dclaying a moment, in order to show what the nature of the rest in 
question is, viz. that it is God's rest, i. 6. such rest as God enjoyed after 
the work of creation was completed, (ver. 3—5,) the author resumes the 
consideration of the proposition advanced in the first part of ver. 3, and 
avers, that, as some must enter God's rest, (for God could not be sup- 
posed to have provided one in vain;) and as unbelievers cannot enter 
in; ao it is necessarily implied, that deltevers, and they only, will enjoy 
the rest in question, See the illustration of the reasoning prefixed to 
ch. iv. in the precediig pages. 

Others construe the verse in this manner: "ὁ Since, then, some must 
enter into his rest, and unbelievers of former days did not enter in; 
therefore he defines again (πάλιν) a particular day,” &c. constructing 
ver. 6 and 7 43 one connected sentence. But this makes the sentence 
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very much involved, and obscures the design of the wiiter. His object 
certainly is, to show that the rest proffered in ancient times, in the 
ninety-fifth Psalm, slill remains fur the people of God ; sce ver. 9, 10. 
But how can this be proved by merely showing that David speaks of a 
definite time, when he wrote the ninety-fifth Psalm, in which the offer of 
rest was then made? On the other hand, I understand it to be the par- 
ticular object of the writer, in ver. 7, seq. to exhibit further proof, that 
the proffered rest is of a spiritual nature, and therefore not to be limited 
by assigning to it a merely femporal sense. Sce the preceding illustra- 
tion, referred to above. 

Ver, 7. WeAtw τινὰ ὁρίζει ἡμέραν .... καρδίας ὑμῶν, again he specifies 
α particular day, TO-DAY, when speaking by David, so long a time 
afterwards ; as itis said, ‘ To-day, whilst ye hear his voice, harden 
not your hearts.” Sce above, on ch. iii. 7, 8, paiticularly ver. 18. 
The reasoning stands thus : “ In David’s time, nearly five hundred years 
after unbelievers in the wilderness were threatened with exclusion from 
the promiscd inheritance, the Psalmist makes use of the commination 
which has been quoted, in order to deter those whom he addressed, from 
hardening their heats as the ancient Israclites did, and so losing the rest 
as they did, which God had proffered to the obedient and believing.” 
This rest, then, could not be merely the land of Canaan, (as the Jews 
of Paul’s time understood it to be,) for this both believers and unbe- 
lievers, living in the time of the Psalmist, already enjoyed. Consequently, 
the rest spoken of by the Psalmist was of a spiritual nature, pertaining 
only to believers. All this is plainly implied in— 

Ver. 8. Εἰ yap αὐτοὺς ᾿Ιησοὺς .... ἡμέρας, now, if Joshua had given 
them rest, i. 6. the rest of God, of which the Scripture speaks, then he 
[David] would not have spoken of another time, viz. when rest was to 
be given, or to be obtained. That is, «If the rest of God be only the 
rest of Isracl in Canaan, or the quict possession of the promised land, 
then the Psalmist con'd not have spoken of it as still proffered, in his 
time, after it hud been in fact given to Israel by Joshua, nearly five cen- 
turies before, The other time, here spoken of, is the same which is 
designated by the word σήμερον in the quotation ; which implies a time 
different from that, and subsequent to that, in which the Israelites 
obtained the rest of Canaan. 

That Ἰησοῦς means Joshua here, there can be no doubt; for the 
object of the writer is to prove, that Jesus does bestow the rest spoken 
of, viz. that which the Ἰησοῦς here named did ποὲ bestow. Karéxaves, 
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caused fo rest, exactly as the Hiphil conj. in Hebrew is used; e. g. 
IPH (from (7A})in Deut aii. 10, in the same sense as κατέπαυσε here. 

Ver. 9. “Apa ἀπολείπεται . . « τοῦ Θεοῦ, consequently, there remain- 
eth a rest for the people of God, i.e. for believers see ver. 3. Here 
the object of the preceding argument is plainly developed; so plainly, 
that we are not left at liberty to doubt conceining it. Here is fully 
expressed, what is plainly implied in ver. 6, although in an elliptical 
manner, a3 has been already noticed. Such a manner is not unfre- 
quent with Paul. Compare Rom. v. 12 with v. 18, 19. See Intr 
§ 22. 3. 

Σαββατισμὸς, (Heb. MAW, WHAW rest, sabbatism,) holy, religious, 
spiritual rest. Σαββατισμὸς is a mere Hebrew word with a Greek 
ending; and it is here employed as equivalent to κατάπαυσις, but with 
αμην reference to the Ilebrew expression naw (from NW) in Gen, 
ii, 2, which there describes the rest of God. The Hebrew hnay is a 
kind of intensive noun, formed fiom nw, and means, sabbath by way 
of eminence. Σαββατισμὸς, which stands for TAY, seems to be a 
word coined by the writer purposely for the occasion, and is very ap- 
propriate to his design. 

That believers do enter mto the rest of God, i. 6. a rest like his, is 
further shewn by— 

Ver. 10, Ὁ yap εἰσελθὼν . . . ὁ Οεὸς, he who enters ento his [God's] 
rest, he will also cease from his own labours, as God did from his. 
As God ceased from his work on the seventh day, and enjoyed holy 
delight in the contemplation of what he had done, (see on ver. 4. 
above,) so the believer, in a future world, will cease from all his toils 
and sufferings here, and look back with holy delight on the struggles 
through which he has past, and the labours which he has performed, 
for the sake of the Christian cause. Or, as God enjoys a most pure 
and perfect rest or happiness in heaven; so the believer will enjoy a 
similar happiness there. 

There surely is no more difficulty in calling that rest, which is pro- 
mised to believers, the res¢ of God, than there is in saying, that man 
‘+ was formed in his image ;” that Christians “are made partakers of 
the divine nature;” or that ‘“‘we shall be like him, when we shall 
see him as he is.” The rest of God, is rest like that which God 
enjoys. And it deserves to be noticed, that the writer, in order to 
illustrate the nature of this rest, has chosen the description of it, as 
following the work cf creation, in order to make a comparison between 
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it and that rest which believets will have, when all their toils and 
sufferings are ended. This was well adapted to take hold of the minds 
of those to whom he was writing, and who were exposed to many hard- 
ships ard trials. 

Having now shown that there is a promise of spiritual rest to be- 
lievers, implied in what the Jewish Scriptures say, the apostle repeats 
the caution, which lay so near his heart, against unbelief in the Saviour, 
and the consequences of it. 

Ver. 11. Σπουδάσωμεν οὖν . . . ἀπειϑείας, let us earnestly endea- 
vour then, to enter into that rest, [the rest of God,] fest any ona 
should perish, in like manner, through unbelief. Ἔν τῷ ἀντῷ ὑποδείγ- 
ματι, after the same exaniple, after the like manner, viz. as they 
{the Israclites) perished. Πέσῃ ia often used in this way, in an intran- 
sitive sense, ᾿Απειϑείας I take to be the genitive (as grammarians say) 
of means, instrument, &c. 

The awful nature of the commination, that unbelievers should not 
enter into the rest of God, the writer now describes, in order to leave 
a deep impression on the minds of his readers, and to guard them more 
effectually against unbelief and apostacy. 

Ver. 12. Ζῶν yap . . . évepyic, for the declaration af God has an 
active and mighty power, or, is enduring and powerful, i. 6. has an 
efficiency that never ceases. The meaning according to the latter inter- 
pretation is, that the commination, uttered in ancient days, against 
unbelievers, (and which had been repeated above by the writer) has 
abated nothing from its force or efficacy, down to the present time; 
it still lives ; unbelievers are still subject to its power. In defence of 
this interpretation, it might be said that ζῶν is applied here to the 
divine word, i. 6. commination, in a manner like that in which it is 
applied to God in the phrase ‘f7 On. Θεὸς ζῶν, often used in the Scrip- 
tures, which designates him as eternal, immortal, never dying, endowed 
with unfailing life, in opposition to idols destitute of a living principle, 
and made of perishable materials, It is evident, too, that the sense 
of perpetual or perennial, may be considered as appropriate to the 
passage before us. » 

But others interpret ζῶν as meaning active, a.sende which is common 
to thie word, and to the Hebrew ‘fj. I understand both terms as con- 
veying the idea of active and mighty energy; which is altogether appro- 
priate to the writer’s purpose, whose object it is to perauade his hearers, 
that the commination uttered against the unbelievers of former days, and 
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which is still in force, has a dreadful power, at which they ought to 
shudder. 

Kai ropisrepog . . « « διστομον, and sharper than any two-edyed sword, 
i, 8. it has a more effective power to inflict wounds, than a sword with 
two edges. The efficacy of divine commination is often compared to a 
sharp sword. E. ¢. the Son of man is represented by John, as having, 
when he appeared to him in vision, a shatp two-edged sword issuing from 
his mouth, i. 6. his words cut as it were like a sharp sword, or his 
reproof, commination, w.unded deeply, Rev, i. 16; it. 12, 16; xix. 
15, 21. Compare also Isa. xlix. 2; xi. 4, in which last passage the 
expression is, with the rod of his mouth, and in the parallel στίχος, with 
the breath of his lips, [with his words] shall he slay the wicked. Lan- 
guage then of reproof, of severe threats or commination, or of condem- 
nation, is by the sacred writers called the sword or rod of the mouth. 
So in our verse, the divine eommination is represented as terribly effica- 
cious, by resorting to the same species of imagery in order to make a 
comparison. 

Kal διϊκνούμενος . . « . πνεύματος. The writer continues the descrip- 
tion of the efficacy of the divine threatening, by carrying on still further 
the description of the effects produced by a sharp sword upon the 
natural body. Piercing even so as to separate life and spirit. Ψυχὴ, 
when used as here, in distinction from πνεῦμα, means the animal soul or 
principle of animal life in man; as πγεῦμα in such ἃ case means, the 
rational or intellectual soul, the immaterial principle within man. See 
1 Thess. v. 23, where σῶμα is added, in order to designate the merely 
physical or corporeal part of the human system. In the phrase under 
consideration, piercing soas to divide [or separate] life and spirit, 
plainly means inflicting a wound so deep as shall prove deadly; for that 
which separates the soul from the system endowed with animal life, is of 
course deadly. We may paraphrase both expressions thus; a sharp 
sword that inflicts deadly wounds. 

'Δρμῶν re καὶ μνελῶν, (piercing so as to divide] joints and marrow, 
i. 6. 80 a8 to divide the joints or limbs from the body, (which was often 
done in the severer kitids of punishment;) and so as to pierce through 
the very bone to thé’*marrow, or to separate the marrow from the bone, 
by perforating it; ἃ tremendous image of the sharpness of the sword and 
the effects it produces. The sense is, that the divine commination is of 
most deadiy punitive efficacy. 

Καὶ κριτικὸς, . . καρδίας, he also judges [takes cognizance of] the 
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destres and purposes of the heart, i. e. Θεὸς κριτικὸς tort, That κριγικὸρ, 
aptus ad judicandum, here applies to God, and not to λόγος, seems evi- 
dent, That there is a transition to Θεὸς is quite evident from ver. 13, 
where ἐνώπιον αὐτρῦ, ὀφθαλμοῖς αὐτοῦ, and πρὸς dy, one cannot well 
doubt, are tq be applied to God. There is, then, a transition somewhere 
to Θεὸς ; and the nature of the case shows, that the appropriate place 
for it is at καὶ κριτικὸς. In the preceding part of the verse, λόγος Θεοῦ, 
divine comminatiga, is represented (very forcibly and properly) as puni- 
tive. This idea is consummated by the phrase which ends with μυελῶν ; 
and as Θεὸς comes in as the subject of discourse, in the sequel, (at least 
in ver. ]3,) I see no place so apposite for its introduction, as at καὶ κρι- 
τικὸς. Ipdeed, there can be no other; for, unless it comes in here, we 
must carry λόγος Θεοῦ, as the subject, through the whole paragraph ; 
which dogs not seem to me to be the design of the wiiter. 

God is here represented as one who scans the whole of man’s internal 
character, and 5115 in judgment upon it, Consequently, as the writer 
intimates, no secret act or purposes of unbelief, or defeetion from the 
Christian cause, will remain unnoticed or unpunished. ᾿ἘΕνϑύμησις and 
ἔννοια are nearly allied in meaning. They are both employed here, 
merely for the purpose of designating universality, i. e. the whole of 
men’s interna] thoughts and purposes. 

Ver. 13. Kai οὐκ ἔστι .... αὑτοῦ, yea, nothing 2s concealed from the 
view of him [i. 6. of God.] Κτίσις. means any created thing ; literally, 
act of creation, but it follows the Hebrew nN”). Οὐ κτίσις means, 
no thing, δ Nb = = οὐδὲν, or FIN" NO. 

Πάντα .... τετραχηλισμένα, but all things are naked and exposed to 
the view of him, to whom we are accountable. Ἐραχηλίζω is best ex- 
plained here, in the sense which the Greek classical writers attach to it. 
It means, (1.) To lay bare and bend back the neck, so as to expose the 
throat, in order to its being cut open or dissevered. Hence, (2.) To 
expose, to lay open; which is the idea of the word in the phrase before 
us; as it is given in the translation above. Ὀφϑαλμοῖς, eyes, i. 6. sight, 
view, cognizance ; for it is often used in this way. 

Πρὸς ὃν ἡμῖν ὁ λόγος, literally, with whom, [before whom, in whose 
power, or, at whose disposal,] ἐξ our account. The sense of account, 
λόγος often has. The common way of rendeiing λόγος here, is, concern, 
dealing, business. This sense the word will bear; but it is less in con- 
forvifiy with the usys loquendi, and less apposite to the design of the 
writer. Chrysostom understands it as I have translated it. And so the 
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preceding clause requires it to be rendered ; for this speaks of God, (or 
λόγος, if you please) as κριγικὸς, i. 6. aptus ad sudicandum ; the clause, 
now under consideration, represents men as actually accountable to him 
who is the omniscient J udge. 


View of the Contents of ΕΒ. iv. 14.—x. 18, 


The writer now proceeds to the consideration of a subject, at which he had merely 
hinted in ch. sii. 1,3 where he calls Christ the dpyupéa of the Christian religion. 
As ἀπόστολος (ayn τρῦν,) prefectus domo Dei, he had already compared him with 
Moses, ch. ini. 2—6; and then built upon the result of this comparison, the very 
solemn and affectionate warning against unbelief which follows, ch. iii. 7—19. For 
the encouragement of the Hebrew Chnistians, he had also taken occasion, (after having 
spoken of unbelievers as excluded’ from the rest of God,) to represent the promises 
atill held out to bedievers, of enjoying that rest. Such was the case, under the ancient 
dispensation, and such, he argues, 1s still the case; “there remains a σαββατισμὸς 
for the people of God.” He then, as we have seen, concludes the subject, as usual 
with an exhortation ; in which he calls on them not to fail of this rest, ch. iv. 11; nor 
to incur the awful penalty attached to unbelief, ch. iv. 11—13. 

Having thus completed the comparison of Christ as ἀπόστολος with Moses, and 
drawn from the result of it those practical deductions at which our epistte everywhere 
aims; the writer now proceeds to compare Christ, as ἀρχιερεὺς, with the Levitical 
order of priesthood ; which comparison, with its various subordinate parts, and the 
occasional warnings and comminations that now and then are intermixed, extends to 
ch. x, 18.; which is the end of what may be called the doctrinal part of our epistle, 

The mind of the writer plainly appears to have been more intensely engaged with 
coroparing Christ's priesthood to that of Aaron and the Levites, than with any other 
subject in his epistle. The comparison, for example, of Christ with the angels, in 
th. i. is short; the comparison of him with Moses, in ch. ni. still shorter. But the 
comparison of the Aaronical priesthood, as to dignity, duties, offices, and utility, 
with that of Christ, and of their functions with his, makes up, in fact, the body 
of our epistle. It is natural to inquire, why this should be so; and the obvious 
answer seems to be, “ Because the writer regarded this part of the Saviour's office 
and work, as being, in a comparative sense, by far the most important. Ada priest 
he made atonement for sin by the sacrifice of himself; in regard to which, no angel, 
no prophet, no teacher, no Aaronical priest, could bear a comparison with him. The 
most prominent part of all his character, as a Saviour of sinners, is, that he is “the 
Lamb of God, which teketh away the sind of the world.” 
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Nothing could be: more inappicepriate, than the division of chapters made, in some 
cases, ‘in ‘our episile. Ch.iii. most plainly ought to be united with ch. iv. 113 ; 
thus comprising all’ that properly belongs to one and tho same subject, Ch. iv. 
ought to begin at ch. iy. 14, and to terminate with the end of ch, v. where there is ἃ 
transition from doctrine to exhortation, 

In regard to the course and method of argument, pursued through this leading 
portion of our epistle, (viz. from ch. iv, 14, to ch. x. 18,) in which a comparison 
between the Aaronical, priesthood and that of ‘Christ is made, and where all that is 
connected with the office, and person, and duty.of priests 1s also drawn into the 
comparison ; 1 have been able to find no satisfactory elucidation of it, in any com- 
mentator or eritie whom I have petused. Afler attentive study of this whole passage, 
often, repeated, it seems to me that the method of the writer is capable of being intel. 
ligibly. stated ; and I shall now venture upon the experiment: 

Thé apostle introduces the topic, (to which he had adverted in ch. ili, 1, by calling 
Christ the dpycepta τῆς ὁμολογίας ἡμῶν,) by calling Jesus dpyupta μέγαν, and 
exhorting the Ilebrews to hold fast the profession (3zoAoyiac) which they had made, 
ch. iv. 14. He again hints, very briefly, an encouragement to persevere, although 
subjected to trials and afflictions, because of the sympathy that the Saviour would 
feel for them, as having possessed a nature like theirs, exposed to trial and suffering, 
ch. iv. 15, 16. But as he had already dwelt at large on this tapic (ch. it, 16—18,) 
he merely adverts to it here, and passes on to suggest the points of ee between 
the Levitical priesthood and that of Christ. 

(1.) Every priest is appointed in behalf of men, in order that he may superintend 
and direct the concerns which men have with God, and may present their oblations 
and sacrifices before him, ch. v. 1. > 

(2.) Every priest, being himself “ Siapassed with infirmity,” is prepared by his 
own experience to sympathize with others in hke candition; and because of his own 
sins and. imperfections, it becomes his duty to offer expiatory sacrifices for, himself 
as well as for them, ch. v. 2, 3. 

{3.) No priest appoints himself to the sacred office ; bis appointment is zi divine 
direction, ch. v. 4. 

In making ἃ comparison of Christ, as high-priest, with the “Aaronicy! sass: in 
regard to the points here stated, the ee inverts the order in whit they are 
brought forward, and shows : 

(1.) That Christ was constituted high priest by .Divine appointment. This he 

in ver. 5, 6, by quotations from the eecond Psalm, and also from Ps. cx. 4. 

, @) He then passes to the second topic of comparison, viz. the infirmity of the 
nathre which Christ, our great high priest, possemed ; and which qualified him, in a 
Preculigg manner, to sympathize with the infirmities of his people. He represents 
τὐήξος ἃ doring his incarnate state, uttered vehement supplications on account 
of ls and distresses, and as experiencing, | like other then, deliverance from 
thegireh. κ᾿ 7. Even though he was clothed with the”dignity of the Son of God, tie. 
relied @ prattical knowledge of what if is to obey. in tha midst of witierinigs, 
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ch. ν. 8. Thus was he fitted μετριοπαϑεῖν τοῖς dyvoojies; and -having thos obsyed 


and suffered, in epnsequence thereof, he was exdfted to glory (γἐλειωθεὶς,) where, a5 
kingly high priest, after the order of, Melchisedek, he is an alf-eufficient Saviour to 
those who believe and obey him, ch. v. 9, 10. ra 

As one of the proofs that Christ was exalted to be an all-sufficient Saviour, the 
writer has again, ver. 10, produced the passage, which asserts him to be a priest for 
ever, after the order of Melchisedek, i, e. a kingly priest, whose office is not of limited 


extent, or temporary duration. But Having thus introduced a topic attended with dif- 


ficulty, and demanding an ‘enlightehed knowledge of the Scriptures and pf thé’ nature of 
Cluistianity, in order to be rightly and fully comprehended, the apostle stops short in 
the prosecution of his subject, in order to admonish those whom he was addressing, 
with regard to the little progress which they had made, m such knowledge. as would 
render them adequate fully-to comprehend the discussion conceming the topie. in 


question, in which he was about to engage. His reproof for their comparative igno- - 


rance, he pursues through ch. v. 11—14 In ch. vi. 1—8, he warns them against the 
awful danger which would result from stopping short or tuming back in their course, 
in order that he might thus excite them to more diligence and exertion, respecting reli- 
gious improvenient. Notwithstanding the seeming severity of his remarks in regard to 
his topic, he asgures them that he has an affectionate confidence in their good estate, 
ch. vi. 9; and this, because God will have regard to the benevolent character which 
they had before exhibited, ch. vi. 10. He then exhorts them to press forward in their 
Christian course, ch, vi. 11; and assures them, that the promise and oath of God are 
pledged, that believers who persevere shall attain to salvation, ch. vi. 13—-19. 

After this digression, (if that may be called digredsion which is so directly con- 
cerned with the main object of the writer,) he proceeds to descant upon the topic or 
Christ's priesthood, as instituted-by Gods atid compared with that of Melchisedek, 
which had been brought to view by the text of scripture cited in ch. v. 6, 10, 

In order to do this 0 as to make a strong impression, he bégins by giving an 
account of the dignity of Melchisedek. He was king of Salem, and priest of the most 
high God; his superiority was acknowledged by Abraham, when he paid him a tithe 
of the spoils which he had taken, ch, vii. 1,2. The same Melchisedek was not 
descended frgm priests, (and therefore his office did not fall to him by the mere right of 
succession, but was the special appointment of God;) he has ‘no genealogy assigned 
him in the, sacred writings, nor any limited term mentioned ip which his priesthood 
began or expired; like Christ’s priesthood, his is unlimited, ‘ch. vii. 3. Abraham 
himself, exalted as this patriarch was, acknowledged the superiority of Melchisedek; 


and the Levitieal priests, descended from him, did, as it were, acknowledge the same by ᾿ 


their progenitor who paid this homage, and to whom théy must be counted , zinfettor, ἢ 
ch. vii, 4—7. Besides, the Levitical priests, who receive tithes, hold their offiee only 
fora fimited duration ; while Melchizedek is a priest for an unlimited time, ch. vii, 8. 
Tadeed, (if one may venture so to exprass himself,) the Levites themselves pid ag 
to "Meléhisedek, throffh Abraham their progenitor, ch. vii, 9, 10. " 

Thus ἐποοὴ for the ρον of Mélchisedek Svetthe Lavitical prlésts, The con- 
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clusion, in this gase, is left to be supplied by the reader's mind, after the manner in 
which Paul offen writes. The reasoning is thus: ‘ Christ is ἃ priest, after tne order of 
Moelchisedek; Melchisedek is superior to the Aaronical priests} consequently, Christ, 
28 a priest, is superior to them.” a . 

The writer next proceeds to another topic of great importance, and which very natu- 
rally connected itself with the consideration of Christ’s priesthodg, as compared with 
that of Metchisedek. If, says, he, the Leviticd! priesthgott was adequate for'all the 
purposes of atonement, and for the purification of thé consciences of sinnersy.then, what 
necessity that the appointment of another ‘priedty should ‘be*made, as is predicted in 
Ps, cx. 4, Heb. vil. 11. Now, another order’ of” prietthood hecessueily detnandé ἃ 
change of former institutions, ch. vii, 12; and that ancthe# otder Is nécfssary, follows 
from thegfatt, that Christ (the priest after the new order) was to spring from the tribe 
of Judah; ch. ‘vii. 12. Still more evident must it be, that the order wonld'be different, 
because thé new priestly office is to be perpetual, ch, vii. 15—17. Cénsequently, the 
old order of things gives place to a new and better one, ch. vii. 18, ἴοι : 

Besides; the new priest is appointed by the solemnity of an cath, while the 
Aaronital priests were not, ch.vii.20,21; consequently, we must suppose ti new order 
of things to be superior, ch. vir. 22. This superiority appears specially in-the faet, that 
the priesthood of Christ is perpetual, while that of the Levites was vopstdhtly" changing 
by succession, ch, vii, 23,24. Christy therefore, is an adequate-and never-fuiling 
helper, td all who come unto God through him, ch. vii. 25. ΠΡ 

It is thus that the apostle illustrates, enlarges, and confirnis his vitws, respecting the 
subject introduted in ch. v. 6, 10, by ἃ quotation from Ps. cx. 4, respecting the’ priest- 
hood of Christ. The amount of the argument is, that by the oath of God, *Otrist was 
appointed to his priesthood, while the Aaromical priests were appointed évithdut such 8 
solemnity ; that the priesthood itself, being of the order_of Melchisedek, izg, not by 
descent, not limited, not temporary, and of higher dignity than that of Aaron, Christ 
must be regarded as altogether superior to the order of Jewish priests. The inference 
of course is, that the Hebrews Εὰ not to forsake him who was a superior priest, in 
‘order to attach themselves to these who wére inferior ones. « 

"Having thas completed what he h to say, 1especting the comparison of Christ and 
Metchisedek as priests, {alt of which ts employed to the advantage of the cause which 
he is advocaging) the writer resumes the topic which he had begun in ch. v. 7, 8, viz. 
that of Christ’s ‘sympathy with those “ who are compassed with infirmity.” He had 
already suggested there, that Christ possessed all the common sympathies and inno- 
cent infirmities of our nalure, in common with other priests, But not to leave it 
uncertain, whether in all respects Jesus was “ὁ compassed with such infirmities” as the 
dewlth pig, he now proceeds to point ont one important difference, vis. that the 
high ,gieet'SE the new dispensation is altogether superior to the priests of the old, in 

the nioral purity and perfection of his character. He is holy, And altogether 
igh. vii. 26; and therefore needs not, fife them, to offer any sacrifice on his own 
fer. 27; fr he has no suth infirmity as renders this af all -necestary; since he 
priest in ἃ sthte of perfection lind florious exaltatidn, ver, 38.. ; 
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Having thus shown the superionty of Chnat over the Levitical pricets, ἴα respect to 
the second particular, wiz. éhe qualifications for sympathizing with errikg men, the 
wniter next proceeds to the most finportant topic of all, viz. the office of Christ, as ἃ 
priest, wn derecting the concerns of men with God, and in presenting a propitiatory 
sacrifice for them 

He begins by averring, that the principal thing, (κεφάλαιον,) 1n respect to the mat- 
ters which he us discussing, %s the priesthood of Chnst in the heavenly sanctuary, ch. 
vn 1,9. He then remntgoduces the topic, which he had before stated in ch. v. 1 
‘Taking for granted the truth of the sentugent there stated, he now draws the inference 
from it, that Chnist (being a pridat)-must also have an offering to present, ch vin. 1—3) 
But if Chnat were off earth, tre could not be a priest for priestsy whose office it 19 to 
perform duty yn the ewrth?y sanctuary, are already constituted by diviné appomtment, 
ver. 43 ard these perform their office im a temple that 1s merely a copy or resemblanpe 
of the heavenly one, ver 5, Christ's ministry 18 as much superior to theirs, as ¢he new 
covenant ἰβ to the old one, ver. 6, and the Scripture itself predicts, that theold cove* 
nant should he abolished, and the new one introduced in its stead, ver. 7—19. Of 
course, the new covenant must be superior, and Christ, who ministers 10 the heavenly 
temple, ajustesupenior to those who serve meiely in the earthly one. 

Next, the wniter proceeds to consider the manner and design of the saeerdotal Service, 
and the ends wich tould be accomplished by it. 

The earthly 1émple consisted of vanous apaitments, and vontained ἃ variety of 
utensil, ch’ 1x 1- ὁ, The pnests performed dailv service in the outer temple, ver 6 ; 
white the high priest @Mered the wnner one (where God dwelt) only once in gach 
yean, when he"presented the blood of the great atoning sacnifice, ver 7. A permission 
to.enter qnly,s® seldom into the mner sanctuary, showed that free access to God, at all 
times and gylaces, was not yet disclosed, whilé the first dispensation lasted, ver. 8. In- 
deed, these rites, with all the appurtenances, were merely a symbol of what was to 
be effected wader the gospel, ver 9, 10 

Christ, on the other hand, the heavenly high Preigcrtered the gternal sanctuary 
with hw ον blood, procuring everlasting redemptiof for sinners, ver. 11, 12. The 
blood of bulls and goats, presented by the Jewish high pnest, effected nothing mora” 
than ceremonial, external purification, ver. 133 Mule the blood df Christ punfies the 
conscience, and 1enders the worshipper truly acceptable to God “ver. 14 

Such 1s the efficicy of the propitiatory sacnfice made by the death of Chnast, that 1¢ 
extends back to the sins of former ages, so that all who are called of God to partake 
of the blessings of the gospel, attain, through Ars death, t8"&' heavenly snhersance, 


ver. 15. 

The mention of Christ's death here, in connexion with the assurance effected by it 
of a heavenly inkerstance for believers, affords occasion to the writer to compare the , 
new διαϑήκη sdufied by the death of Christ, with the διαϑήκαε which are ratified iby 
the death of testatgs. The Greek word “ϑιαϑήκη not only answers’ to m3, but also 
means such an artangement as is made by a man’s last will or testament, afd 8 


employed, not unfrequently, yn. this latter sense, Hage, our adlthor, afer aeerting 
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(ver. 15) that Christ’s death made sure an inheritence to behevers, falls very naturally 
upon comparing the διαϑήκη thus ratified by the death of Jeans, with the διαϑήκαι mified 
by the death of their respective testators. Such, says he, is the custom among men, in 
regard to testaments, that the death of the testators must supervene, in order to give 
them full effect and confirmation, ver. 16,17. Even the first διαϑήκη, (rr29,) although 
it could not be co appropniately called a testament, was sanctioned in a manner not 
unhke that in which the new διαϑήκη is sanctionéd ; for biood (the emblem of death) 
was applied to almost every thing which pertained to the ancient covenant or διαϑήκην 
in order either to ratify, or to eonsecrate it, ver. 18-—22. Now, since this was so 
extensively doné in regard to things here, which are mere resemblances or types of 
heavenly things, these heavenly things themselves, bking of a nature so much more 
exalted, must be consecrated by a corresponding sacrifice, of a higher nature than any 
offered in the earthly temple, ver. 23. For it is in the heavenly temple .that Christ 
discharges the functions of his priestly office, ver. 245 yet not, hke the Jewish priests, 
repeating expiatory offerings frequently “but once for all performing this sacred rite, 
vér, 25,26. As men die but once, and Chnst in his human nature, and by dying ia 
it, made an expiatory offering, so he could make this but once; therefore, when he 
shall make his second appearance, it will not be to repeat his sin-offenng, but for the 
deliverance of all who wait for hie coming, ver. 27, 28. , 

Having thus compared various particulars, which have respect to the priesthood of 
the descendants of Aaron, to those which relate to the priesthood of Jesus ;.the writer 
eomes, last of all, to treat more fully of the mefficacy of the Jewish sacrificed, and of the 
perfect and everlasting efficacy of that propitiatory offenng@which was made by the 
high priest of the heavenly sanctuary. He had, indeed, already hinted ‘kt this, several 
times, in the preceding parts of Ins epistle, 8. g. ch. vir. 11, 19; ch. viti. 7, 19; chi 
ix. 8---10; ch. ix. 13, 14; but as it was the most important topre of all, agd’the most 
difficult to be urged on the minds of Jews, he reserved it until the last, in order that he 
might give it a more ample discussion. : ’ 

He begins by,declaring, thal, the rites of the law were designed to be typical, and 
that the yearly sacrifices which"were offeted under it, never could quiet ard punfy the 
consciences of men, ch. x. 1; otheryise, the offerings need not have been continually 
repeated, ver. 2. The remembrance Of sin is constantly renewed by them, ver.3. Indeed, 
it is plamnly impossible that the blood of bulls and goats should take away sin, i. 6. 
rempve the pehalty of it, or lessen’ its power, ver. 4. In accordance with this senti- 
ment, the Scripture (Ps. xt.) represents the Saviour, when entering upon his work, as 
saying, that sacrifices and offerings are of no value in the sight of God, ver. 5, 6, 
The Messiah represents himseif as doing what God requires, viz. what God requires 
inorder tpat he may exercise his clemency, ver. 7. Of course (so our Suthor reasons ) 
sacrifees whd offerings are rejected, in respect to making real propitiation, while the 
ὦ qliediegbe of Christ unto death” is accepted instead of them, Wrefigd. This sacrt- 
ΛΩΝ is truly effieacions for moral purposes, Wer. 10, The Jewish pAtats repented enn- 
μον δέν their sacrifices ; but the offering of Christ, once made, is of everlagting efficacy, 
pe 11, 12  Huvibg once made thr, he may expect the cguse, on account of which 
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it was made, victorious, ver. 13; for one offering, once made hy Jesus, ia all-sufficient ; 

its effects are never to cease, ver. 14, To such an efficacy of Christ's offering, the 

Holy Spirit has testified in the Scriptures, by declaring, ‘that under the new covenant 

ain should be forgiven, and iniquity no more remembered, ver. 15—17. Consequently, 

offering for sin needs not to be repeated, after pardon is actually obtained, ver. 
18. 

With this consideration, the author closes the comparizon of Jesus, as a priest, with 
the Jewish priests under the Levitical dispensation. This comparison in all sts parts, 
however, occupies the greater portion of his epistle, viz. from ch, iv. 14, to ch. x. 18. 
He then proceeds to exhortations, warnings, and various arguments drawn from differ- 
ent sources, in order fo urge upon his Hebrew brethren the importance of persevering 
in the Christian faith. 

The writer of our epistle has sometimes been charged with being discursive, and 
with having very little connexion in the series of his reasoning. If the charge of 
discursiveness means, that he often stops shott i in his course of argument, in order to 
warm those whom he was addressing, against danger, and to expostulate with them, 
this is certainly true in a remarkable degree. But this is the ultimate and highest 
end, which the writer himself had in view. If he has practised digression, it is digres- 
sion exceedingly to his al a and altogether consonant with the unconstrained nature 
of epistolary address. 

In respect to an alleged want of connexion in the author's reasoning, the analysis 
already presented is the best answer which I can give to this charge. The method of 
reasoning -seems, indeed,No have been too commonly overlooked, or to have been 
only partially discerned, in the commentaries to which I have had access; but I 
cannot help thinking that there is a connexion, which can be clearly and satisfactorily 
traced, ‘tlirdughout the whole: If I have succeeded in attempting to trace it, then 
the student will be aided in forming his views, with respect to the relation that 
one part of our epistle bears to another, in that portion of it which has now been 


analysed. 


if the question be asked, why the apostle should resort to comparisons of this - 


nature, ih order to illustrate the office of Christ, or, rather, the virtue and efficacy of 
hts mediation and redemption; the atiswer plaifity is, A regard td the condition and 
feelings of those whom he addressed, led him to do so. The Jews of that day 
rezarded the office of high priest as the racst honourable of all offices then sustained. , 
The authority «πὰ dignity of this office were very great, in “earlier times, under the 
Jewish kings. But after the captivity, the offiggs of king ‘and high priest were 
frequently united in the same person. This, of course, would tend to elevate the 
esteem in which the Jews held the rank of high priest, When‘ the Romans reduced 
Judea to a tribytary province, the civi? power was transferred to the procurator sent 
there by them; but the ecclesiastical power still remained in the hands of the high 
priest, who was mipreme judge of the lafti, and president of the Sanhedsin. The;, 
high priest, Was, moreover, the only person who could enter the raost holy place, on 


-lhe groat day of nations] expiation, and make atoriement fot the people. Om all,“ : 
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these accounts, the Jews cherished the greatest degree of reverence fot this office. 
They looked upon it as their glory, and expected from the fanctions of it, pardon 
for sin, and acceptance with God. How difficult it was to wean them from these 
views, even those of them who had embraced Christianity, the Acts of the Apostles, 
and almost all the apostolic epistles, abundantly testify. “But this must necessarily 
be done, however difficult, if Christianity was to be fully admitted und practised by 
them. 

There can be no doubt, that the unbelieving Jews would unge with all their power, 
upon the new converts to Christianity, the views and feelings which the latter had 
once possessed in common with them, with regard to this subject. It entered into 
the very essence of Judaism, that such views and feelings should be cherished; and 
this was a trait which distinguished the Jews, in a peculiar manner, from other 
nations. The apostle, in addressing the Hebrew Christians, had to contend with such 
arguments as the adversaries of Christianity among the Jews would bring, in order to 
shake the constancy of the new converts. The splendour and the supposed impor. 
tance of the Jewish high-priesthood, however, was, after all, a thing which Jewish 
Christians must be brought to renounce. How could they, educated as they had 
been, do this? To satisfy their minds on this subject, the apostle presents a com- 
parison of this office in all its various respects, with the office of high priest, as sus- 
tained by Christ ; and he shows that, instead of giving up any thing, by embracing 
the new religion, they would only exchange a high priest who was imperfect, who 
offered sacrifices that effected a purification only external, and of mere temporary 
efficacy, who officiated in a temple made with hands—all the mere type or symbol of 
something that was of a spiritual and more exalted nature—all this they would ex- 
change, by embracing and adhering to the Christian religion, for a high priest without 
sin, whose sacrifice “ purged the conscience from dead works,” and had an “ ever. 
lasting efficacy ;” which was offered too in a temple not made with hands, of which 
the Jewish temple, with all its splendour and solemn pomp, was only a mere image. 
Could any thing, now, be better adapted to fortify the minds of those to whom he 
wrote, in their Christian profession, and to wean them from their dt prejudices? 
And ts it not allowable, that an apostle should reason in a manner best adapted to 
the condition and feelings of those whom he addresses ? 

Iam aware that much has been said by recent commentators, on arguing ear’ 
ἄνϑρωπον, oF in a way of accommodation, in our epistle; and that all the com- 
parisons made in it, between things and persons, under the law and under the gospel, 
have been ranked with this class of reasoning or argument. For those who do not 
acknowledge the divine origin of tile Jewish religion, nor that any of its rites, sacrifices 
of perions, were symbolical of anything belonging to Christianity, suth a mode of 
explanation may be necessary. But for those who believe, with the writer of our 
epittie, tat the Jewish religion was of God, and that the ancient ‘Scriptures have 

"τορι ‘a: Messiah; very little, if any, of argaing merely in the way of accorhmiodation, 
μή: epistle, needs to be admitted. Does not the one husdred-and-tenth Psalin 
Apall Christ a, high priest? And did not the Jews of Paul’s day admit (as well at 
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Paul himself) that this Psalm bad respect to the Messiah? Undoubtedly they did. 
Where then is the accommodation of the writer to the mere prejudices of those whom he 
addressed, when it is evident that both he and they entertained an opinion in common, 
with regard to the exegesis of the one hundred-and-tenth Psalm? Of course, both 
admitted that Christ was (ὁ be a high priest. But how? Why? Not of the ordinary 
kind; for be did not descend from Aaron. Not to make an expiation which should 
merely pertain to external purification; but to make an expiation which should purge 
“¢ the conscience from dead works,” and which should procure the pardon of sin with 
God, and “ bring in everlasting redemption for his people.” 

It is not, then, merely to satisfy the Jew, that he need relinquish nothing of his regard 
for the excellence and importance of the office of high priest, by embracing Chris- 
tianity, and that he has exchanged a less splendid office of priest under Judaism, for 
a more splendid one under Christianity, that Paul dwells so long on the virtues and 
dignity of Christ’s office as high priest. No doubt, he had this object in his eye, as I 
have already stated, when he entered upon the consideration of this topic. But why° 
does he dwell on it so much longer than he does on the comparison of Christ with 
Moses? Not because the Jews exalted the high priest above Moses, for this surely 
they did not. It was because Christ, in the office of high priest, performed that pecu. 
liar duty, which, of all others, made him what he was, the SAVIOUR of sinners, the 
REDEEMER of lost men; because, as priest, he offered an expiatory sacrifice, 
which takes away the sins of the world, and makes him the propitiation for their 
offences. Iam entirely unable to expfain the copiousness of our epistle on this point, 
if this be not the reason of it. And if this be admitted, then there is reason enough 
why the apostle should dwell so long upon it. 

I know of no part of the Scriptures which explains the nature and object of the 
Jewish ritual in a manner so spiritual, so satisfactory, so clear, so worthily of God, and 
so profitably to us, as ch. v—x. of the epistle to the Hebrews, As a key to the Old 
Testament, these chapters deserve the most attentive and thorough study of all who 
wish to understand the Bible. As a statement and vindication of the great work of 
Christ, and tié-atonement which he made by his blood for sin, they stand in the very 
first rank of all the scripture writings. As adapted to the wants and condition of those 
whom the apostle addressed, they are a consummate specimen of skilful arguinent, and 
of powerful persuasion and remonstrance. 


Ver. 14. "Ἔχοντες οὖν ἀρχιερέα μέγαν ; moreover, since we have a great 
High-priest. So the words, literally constyued, seem to mean. But it 
is doubtful whether this translation conveys the exact shade of meaning 
which should be attached to the original. In the apostle’s day, ἀρχιερεὺς 
no longer designated merely one man, the single head of the whole 
priesthood, but it was applied also,to his deputy (12;) to those who 
had quitted the office of the high-priesthood (exauctorati;) and also to 
the priests, at the head of each of the twenty-four classes of the priest- 
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hood. The word ἀρχιερεὺς, of itself, then, without any adjunct, did not 
in the time of Paul, designate the high-priest by way of eminence, who 
was the only person that could enter the most holy place, and make 
atonement for sin. Hence the apostle says, not simply ἀρχιερεὺς, but 
ἀρχιερεὺς μέγας ; which designates a specific individual. This corre- 
sponds exactly to the idea conveyed by the Hebrew ma 173, which was 
applied only to him who was actually Pontifer Maximus. 

Διεληλυϑότα τοὺς οὐρανοὺς, passed through the heavens. Wahl and 
others, passed into the heavens ; interpreting διεληλυθότα as equivalent 
to εἰσερχόμενον, entered into. But they seem to me plainly to have 
mistaken the force of the writer’s expression here. According to the 
Hebrew idiom, God dwells above the visible firmament, DYQW, οὐρανόι. 
Through this Jesus passed, when he ascended to take his “ seat at the 
right hand of the majesty on high,” ch. i. 3. There is a plain allusion, 
too, to the high-priest of the Jews, who, once in ἃ year, went into the 
most holy place, passing through the veil, which screened the residence 
of divine majesty from the view of men, ch. ix. 7,8. So, our great 
high-priest has passed through the heavens, into the immediate presence 
of God, into the ‘ holy of holies” in the upper world. This explana- 
tion, which Bengel and Owen defend, I must think to be the right one; 
although Ernesti ventures to call it stulta animadversio. 

Ἰησοῦν τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ ϑεοῦ is added, to show whom he means by ἀρχιερέα. 
Κρατῶμεν rijg ὁμολογίας let us firmly hold [tenaciously adhere to] the 
religion which we have professed, viz. Christianity. Kparéw takes either 
the accusative or genitive after it. 

To encourage them to follow this advice, the writer sets before them 
the assistance which they may expect, in their efforts so to do. 

Ver, 15. Οὐ yap... .doSeveiace ἡμῶν, for we have not a high priest 
who ts incapable of symputhizing with our weaknesses. The form of 
the expression is negative ; a mode of expression frequently employed by 
the sacred writers. When the negative form is thus employed, it is of 
the same meaning as an affiumative assertion would be, i.e. it is the same 
in this case, as if the author had said, ‘* We have a high priest, who will 
sympathize with our weaknesses.” So, ‘‘ John confessed, and denied 
not, but confessed,” &c. John i. 20.- In most cases, however, there is 
eéing intensity of colouring designed to be given, when this negative 
form of expression is chosen, in preference to simple affirmation. 

ἢ, Πέπειρασμένον, see on ch. ii. 18. Κατὰ πάντα, in all respects ; not to 
“be metapliysically or mathematically taken. The meaning is, that he, 
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like us, was subjected to trial] by suffering on account of the truth; 
he, like us, was solicited to sin, e. g. when Satan tempted him, and often 
when the Scribes and Pharisees tempted him. 

Καϑ' ὁμοιότητα, scil. ἡμῶν, i.e. who was tempted like us ; παραπλησίως 
ἡμῶν, says Theophylact; ὁμοίως ἡμῖν, Origen. This surely does not 
imply, that temptations had, in all respects, the same influence upon him 
as upon us; but only, that he was exposed to be attacked by them, in 
like manner as we are. He possessed a nature truly human, ch. ii. 14.17; 
he was, therefore, susceptible of being excited by the power of tempta- 
tions, although he never yielded to them. So the writer : 

Χωρὶς ἁμαρτίας, without sin; i.e. although assailed -by temptations 
of every kind, he never yielded, in any case, to their influence. He 
remained sinless. But why is this here asserted? Princifally, I appre- 
bend, to guard against any mistake, in respect to what the writer had’ 
just said. To show the Hebrews, that they might depend on the sym- 
pathy and compassion of their high priest, (compare ch. ii. 17, 18,) to 
help them, in all the trials and difficulties to which an unshaken adhe- 
rence to Christianity would subject them, he declares that Jesus was 
himself subject to the like trials, in all respects. But when he had so 
said, as if fearing they might draw the conclusion, that in in some cases, 
at least, he was (like others) overcome by them, the author immediately 
adds, χωρὶς ἁμαρτίας. It may be, that the expression implies an exhorta- 
tion thus, viz. ““ Jesus when tried did not sin; Christian brethren, follow 
his example.” I prefer, however, the former explanation. 

Ver. 16. Let us, then, approach the throne of grace, pera παῤῥησίας, 
with freedom of speech; i.e. since we have such a sympathizing, com- 
passionate high priest, to offer our supplication to God, and to help us, 
let us go to God with confidence that we shall receive the aid that we 
need. “ Ask, and ye shall receive.” Τῷ ϑρόνῳ τῆς χάριτος has reference 
to the mercy-seat, in the temple, on which God is represented as sitting 
enthroned. There he heard the supplicationa of his people, presented — 
by the high priest; there he accepted their oblations; and from thence 
he dispensed to them the blessings which they needed. Christians may 
now approach the mercy-seat in heaven, by their high priest, and may 
come, pera παῤῥησίας, with confidence. 

“Iva λάβωμεν ἕλεον, that we may obtain mercy, i.e. that compassion 
may be exercised towards Christians, in their afflictions and trials. 
Kal χάριν εὕρωμεν .... βοήϑειαν, and find favour in respect to timely 
assistance. Χάριν does not differ much here, from ἔλεον, except that it 
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is a word of a more generic nature. The sentiment is, be helped oppor- 
tunely ; i. 6. now, when we are persccuted and sorely pressed by trials, 
we may obtain that aid which such seasons require. This is exactly the 
idea conveyed by εὔκαιρον βοήϑειαν, auxilium opportunum. Literally 
the Greek runs thus, And jind grace, with respect to opportune 


assistance. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1, "EE ἀνθρώπων λαμβανόμενος, selected, taken from men. So 
λαβεῖν, in Acts xv. 14. In a similar sense, m2 is often used in 
Hebrew; and λαμβάνω, not unfrequently, in the classics. The meaning 
is, that priests, appointed according to the usages of the Levitical law, are 

‘ appointed to have the oversight of the religious concerns of the people, 
specially to make their oblations and sacrifices. 

Ὑπὲρ ἀνθρώπων καϑίξαται τὰ πρὸς τὸν Θεὸν, ts constituted for the 
benefit of men, in relation to their concerns with God. KaSlsara: is 
often employed to designate an appointment to office of any kind; e. g. 
Matt. xxiv. 45. Luke xii. 14, et al. So, also, it is used by heathen 
writers. Ὑπὲρ, for the benefit of, for the sake of, on account of; a 
frequent use of the word. Ta πρὸς τὸν Θεὸν, for κατὰ ra, κι τ᾿ A. there 
being an ellipsis of the preposition, which is very common in such cases. 
The idea is, ““ In respect to their religious concerns ; in regard to business 
which they have to transact with God ;” particularly, 

“Iva προσφέρῃ . . .« . ἁμαρτιῶν, that he may offer (to God] both oblatzons 
and sacrifices for sin. Δῶρα I take here to mean, the various kinds 
of thank-offerings, &c. that were to be presented to God, agreeably to 
the ritual established by Moses; and ϑυσίας, the various sin and tres- 
pass offerings, that were made with slain beasts. To the act of slaying 
Svoiac refers, as it is derived from ϑύω, to kill. In all these, and the 
like concerns, the high priest was to act the part of an internuntius, a 
mediator, between God and men; i.e. he was to aid men in regard to 
their spiritual or religious concerns. It should be remarked, however, 
that δῶρα sometimes includes the idea of sacrifices, 6. g. ch. viii. 4, com- 
pare ch. viii. 3. Yet, where both δῶρα and ϑυσία are employed, they 
are not to be regarded as synonymes. Both are employed to designate 
the universality of the idea intended, i.e. (in this case) offerings of 
every kind. 
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Ver. 2. Μετριοπαϑεῖν δυναμενος, one who can exercise gentleness or πιο. 
deration. This classic or philosophic use of the word μεγρισκαϑεῖν may be 
briefly explained. The Stoics maintained that a man should be ἀπαϑὴς, 
i, e. not subject to passions, such as anger, fear, hope, joy, &c. The 
Platonists, on the other hand, averred, that a wise man should be 
μεγριοπαϑὴς, moderate in his affections, and not ἀπαϑὴς. The leading 
sense, then, of the word μετριοπαϑεῖν, is to be moderate in our feelings or 
passions. In our text, the connexion shows us, that this moderation 
or gentleness was to be exercised by the high priest, τοῖς ἀγνοοῦσι καὶ 
πλανωμένοις, toward those who were ignorant and erring. In other 
words, he was to be lenient towards offenders, to treat them with gentle- 
ness and moderation, with kindness, and not with severity. The com- 
parison of Christ as a priest, in respect to this point, is presented in 
ch. v. 7—-9, and ch. vii. 26—28. 

"Ayvoova: καὶ πλανωμένοις some have construed as a Hendiadys, and 
rendered the phrase thus: those who ignorantly offend, or, who offend 
through ignorance. But surely the indulgence of the high priest on 
earth was not limited merely to this class of offenders, much less is the 
clemency of our great high priest in the heavens so limited. ’Ayvoéw is 
repeatedly used by the LXX. as a translation of the Hebrew 712U, ΔΨ), DWN, 
which signify, ¢o err, to commit sin, to render one's self guilty. So Sirac. 
ch. v.18, ix a great or little thing, μὴ ἀγνόει, sin not. So Polyb. V. 11. 5, 
πολεμεῖν τοῖς ἀγνοήσασι, to make war on those who have been JSaulty. 
But if any should think it preferable, in our verse, to retain the common 
sense of ignorance, then plainly it must be construed of voluntary 
criminal ignorance; and, in such a case, πλανωμένοις designates those 
who commit offences in consequence of such ignorance. But I prefer 
the other rendering, which makes ἀγνοουσι καὶ πλανωμένοις to be an accu- 
mulation of descriptive words, in order to designate offenders of various 
kinds. This comports better too with facé, either in relation to the office 
of the Levitical priest in the earthly sanctuary, or to that of Jesus in the 
heavenly one. : 

᾿Επεὶ καὶ . .« . ἀσϑένειαν, since he himself is compassed wich infirmity, 
i.e. he is himself an offender, or, he is exposed by his weaknesses to 
commit the like sins with those whose offerings he is called to present 
to God. Περίκειται, in the passive, is construed with an accusative 
after it. ᾿Ασϑένεια means here, moral infirmity, or weakness, not 
natural frailty of the physical system. The meaning is, that the high 
priest, “* haud ignarus mali, miseris succurrere discit.” 
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Ver. 3. Καὶ “διὰ ταύτην... ἁμαρτιῶν, and on this account, (vis. 
because he is himself a sinner,) he must present sin-offerings, as well 
Sor himself as τα the people. Προσφερεῖν, i. 6. πρόσφοραν vel θυσίαν, 
Hebrew πον ra Bi. Προσφέρω, is the common word employed to 
denote the presentation of an offering, gift, or sacrifice to God, and cor- 
responds to the Ilebrew my, or rather, may in Hiphil. See the 
superiority of Christ represented, in respect to ‘the point here suggested, 
in ch. vil. 26-—28. 

Ver. 4. Καὶ οὐκ ἑαυτῷ . . . ’Aapwy, moreover, no one can assume the 
honour [of the high priesthood] to himself, but he is appointed by God, 
even as Aaron was. ἸΚαλούμενος, i. 6. det καλούμενος elvat. 

Ver. 5. Οὕτω wal. . . ἀρχιερέα, accordingly, Christ did not claim 
for himself the honour of being high priest, or, Christ did not exalt 
himself to the honour of being high priest. δΔοξάζειν, to exalt, to 
claim honour for, John viii. 54. Rom. xi. 13. 

"AAN’ ὁ λαλήσας . «. γεγέννηκὰ oe, but he who said to him, Thou 
art my son, this day have I begotten thee, ἐδόξασεν αὑτὸν, exalted 
him.} So the ellipsis must be supplied. The meaning is, exalted him 
to the office of high priest; i. e. the Father bestowed this honour upon 
the Son, see on ch. i, 5; or, in other words, he was divinely appointed. 

Ver. 6. Καϑὼς καὶ ἐν ἑτέρῳ λέγει, so aiso he declares in another pas- 
sage [of scripture.] The declaration is, that the Father constituted 
the Son a priest; for the writer had affirmed, in ver. 4, that a priest 
must be divinely constituted. The quotation is from Ps. cx. 4; a 
Psalm which, as I have before remarked, not only the apostle and most 
Christian commentators, but even the Jewish rabbies in general, agree, 
has relation to the Messiah. 

Σὺ lepete . . . Μελχισεδὲκ, thou art a priest for ever, after the 
order of Melchisedek. "Ιερεὺς designates here a priest generically con- 
sidered. The Psalmist, and after him the apostle, does not say, ἀρχι- 
epedc, because the sequel shows that the personage referred to must be 
of the highest order of priests, viz. of the same ordgr with that of Mel- 
chisedek. 

Kart τὴν τάξιν, Hebrew m7 by, ἢ 1. 6. TIA by, for " is paragogic 
here. This Hebrew phrase commonly means, on account oft for the 
sake af; but such a meaning would be wholly inapposite in Ps. cx. 4. 
The sense of it, as there employed, plainly is similar to that of 134 
in Deut. xv. 9; xix. 4. 1 Kings ix. 15, viz. manner, order, arrange- 
ment, kind. So the classic senso of γάξις is, order, arrangement, plage, 
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office, rank. The simple meaning is, “Thou art a priest, of an order or 
rank like that of Melchisedek.” 

When in ver. 10, the writer repeats the quotation here made, he uses 
ἀρχιερεῦς instead of ἱερεὺς, the word employed in his first quotation. 
The object of the quotation in ver. 6, is simply to prove, that the office 
of high priest was conferred on Christ by Divine appointment; comp. 
ver. 4. and 6. The particulars of the comparison, in respect to. the 
priesthood of Christ and Melchisedek, are not immediately brought into 
view, but suspended until the writer has introduced other considerationg 
relative to Christ as a priest, ch. v. 7—9. and given vent to his feelings 
of concern for those whom he was addressing, by suggesting various 
considerations, adapted to reprove, ch. v. 11—14; to warn, ch. vi. 
1—9; as well as to excite and animate them, ch. vi. 10—20. 

In regard to κατὰ τὸν αἰῶνα, it is to be taken in a qualified sense 
here, as often elsewhere, e. g. compare Luke i. 33, with 1 Cor, xv. 
24—28, The priesthood ‘of Christ will doubtless continue no longer 
than his mediatorial reign; for when his reign as mediator ceases, his 
whole work both as mediator and as priest will have been accomplished. 

In respect to the application of Ps. cx. to the Messiah, see Matt. 
xxii. 41—45. certain it is, from this passage, that Jesus considered 
and treated this Psalm as applying to himself. 

The three following verses I take to be a comment on ch. v. 2; or, 
to express my meaning more fully, a comparison of Christ, as a priest, 
which the Jewish priests, who being themselves compassed with infirmity, 
were taught by experience μετριοπαϑεῖν τοῖς ἀγνοοῦσι καὶ πλανωμένοις. 
It is, however, only the infirmities of one exposed to suffering, that are 
brought to view here. These Christ possessed in full, so that he could, 
like other priests, sympathize with those who are tempted, and tried by 
suffering. None of his disciptes are tried more severely than he was, 

The writer, however, does not complete this topic here. He breaks 
off, in order to pursue the course of thought to which the introduction 
of Melchisedek’s priesthood led him, and for the sake of inserting prac- 
tical warning, reproof, and exhortation, ch. y. 11.—vil.65; and in ch. 
vii. 26, he resumes the consideration of the topic thus interrupted, and 
shows, that as to sinful infirmities, Christ was not to be compared 
with the Jewish priests; for he bad none of them. Thus, while, 
like other priests, he was fitted to exercise compassion on those who 
are suffering and are tempted, he was altogether superior to them in 
the moral perfection of his own character. He needed no sin-offernig 
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for himself, (eotapare ch. v. 4;) byt was high priest in a state, where 
he was'ele τὸν αἰῶνα τετελειωμένον, ch. vii. 26 —28. 

Ver. 7. Ὃς ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις τῆς σαρκὸς αὑτοῦ, who, during the time of 
hig incarnation. ᾿Ἡμέραι, like the Hebrew oY’, means, time, season. 
Τῆς σαρκὸς I understand, as designating the condition of the Locos 
incarnate, or ἐν σαρκὶ; compare John i, 1.14. 1 Tim. iii. 16. The 
whole expression designates the period of the Saviour’s humiliation, 
when “ he was tempted in all points as we are,” ch. iv. 15. 

Δεήσεις καὶ ἱκετηρίας . . . προσενέγκας, Offered up prayers and sup- 
plications. These two words are often joined, by profane writers; e. g. 
ἱκετηρίας πολλὰς καὶ δεήσεις ποιούμενοι, Isoc. de Pace. Χωρὶς δὲ ixern- 
ρίας καὶ δεήσεως, Philo de Cherub. p. 116. So also Lucian and Plu- 
tarch. Some critics have referred δεήσεις to prayers proceeding from ἃ 
sense of need ; and ἱκετηρίας to submissive intercession. But although, 
in some cases, the words may be thus employed, they are generally 
used as synonymous, or nearly so, The conjunction of both these 
synonymes denotes intensive supplication or intercession; a mode of 
expressing intensity, which is very frequent in the sacred writings. 

Πρὸς τὸν δυνάμενον σώζειν αὑτὸν ἐκ Savdrov, i, 6. to the sovereign 
Lord of life and death, the ‘‘ God in whose hands our breath is, and 
whose are all our ways :” a periphrasis, in this case, which means, God 
who is possessed of supreme power, or, the sovereign Lord of life and 
death. 

Μετὰ κραυγῆς ἰσχυρᾶς καὶ δακρύων, voce altd et lacrymis, with loud 
cries, and with tears or weeping. See Luke xxii. 41—44. Matt. xxvi. 
38,39; xxvii. 46. Mark xv. 34—36. Compare Luke xii. 50. John 
xii. 27,28. Κρανγῆς ἰσχυρᾶς denotes the intensity of the voice, as 
raised high by agonizing supplication, Luke xxii. 44. The evangelists 
do not mention the weeping of the Saviour; but who can doubt that 
he did weep, when he prayed in such an agony, that he sweat as it were 
drops of blood? Luke xxii. 14. 

Kal εἰσακουσϑεὶς ἀπὸ τῆς εὐλαβείας, and was heard in respect to that 
which he feared, or was delivered from that which he feared. The 
classic sense of εὐλάβεια is, fear, dread ; and this is the sense in which 
itis commonly employed in the Septuagint. But as the Hebrew words 

Ν and nv mean, reverence and to revere, as well as fear, and to 

iar, or to dread, so the Greek εὐλάβεια, εὐλαβὴς» εὐλαβέω, are some- 
times employed to designate the idea of reverence, and consequently 
(like THY ΠΝ of piety, devotion, religion. But the usual classic 
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sense of the word is to be preferred, in our veree, viz. Sear, or object of 
dread, like the Hebrew ΝΠ, Εἰσακούω and ἐπακούω are frequently 
employed, in the Septuagint, in order to translate the Hebrew verb ΤΩΝ; 
and my very often means, to answer a prayer or request. To answer 
a request for deliverance, is to deliver or save fram. This sense the verb 
my sometimes has; 6, g. Ps. xxii. 22, from the horns‘af the wild bull 
"UY, deliver me, (the preceding parallelism has ‘Wirt saye me ;) 
Job xxxv. 12, from the pride of the wicked my" ND, he [God] will 
not deliver. So Ps. cxviii. 5 etal. We may render εἰσακονσϑεὶς, then, 
was delivered. Still, this is not absolutely necessary, inasmuch as he 
was heard in respect to the object of fear, gives the same sense, viz. 
from that which he dreaded Christ was delivered, or, his entreaties were 
listened to in respect to that which he dreaded. ’Azd, like the Hebrew 
ἸΏ, Ὁ, is sometimes employed in the sense of, guod attinet ad, 5ο that it 
accords with the general meaning of περὶ ; e. g. in Acts xvii. 2." See 
Schleusner Lex. ἀπὸ, No. 18, Gesen. Heb. Lex. Yo No. 4. If eisaxove- 
Sic be translated (as the Hebrew my in some cases should be ren- 
dered,) was delivered, then the usual sense of ἀπὸ is perfectly appro- 
priate; and, on this account, I have thought such a translation to be 
preferable, and made it accordingly. See Excursvus XI. 

Ver. 8. Καίπερ ὧν υἱὸς .... ὑπακοὴν, although a Son, yet did he learn 
obedience by suffering; i. 6. although he was God's only and well- 
beloved Son, a personage of such exalted dignity, yet was he put to the 
trial of obedience in the midst of sufferings; or, he was subjected to 
learn experimentally, what it is to obey in the midst of sufferings. So 
I interpret this somewhat difficult and much agitated verse. I cannot 
suppose the object of the writer to be, an assertion that Christ did not 
understand the nature of obedience or recognize the duty of it, before 
he suffered ; but that it pleased God to exalt him to glory, in the way 
of obedience rendered by suffering as well as by action. Such is the 
sentiment in ch. ii. 10. Of such an obedience our epistle speaks, in 
ch. x. 7, quoted from Ps. xl. 8, 9; and such is that mentioned in Phil. 
ii. 8, obedience unto death, even the death‘of the cross, which, in the 
sequel, is asserted to be the special ground of Christ’s ‘exaltation to the 
throne of the universe. To mention such an obedience here, is altoge= 
ther apposite to the apostle’s design; which was, fully to impress on the 
Hebrews the sympathizing and compassionate nature of the Saviour, and 
his fitness to succour those who were under sufferings and trials; com- 
pare ii. 17,18; iv. 15, 16. The same is implied in ch. v. 1, 2. > 
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Ver. 9. Καὶ τελειωϑεὶς «2. αἰωνίον, then, when exalted to glory, he 
became the author of eternal salvation [he procured salvation] for all 
those who pbey him. For τελειωθεὶς, see on ch, ii, 10, where is the same 
sentiment as here; and where Christ, who is here said to be αἴτιος owrn- 
plac, is called τὸν ἀρχηγὸν τῆς σωτηρίαρ, which hag the same meaning. 
As to ch. ii. 10, the whole of the preceding context there, is occupied 
with showing the exaltation or kingly dignity of Christ ; and to this state 
of exaltation τελειωϑεὶς undoubtedly refers here. There is also conveyed, 
by ver. 9, an intimation that Christ's very sufferings stand in an intimate 
and necessary connexion with his exaltation to the kingly office, so that 
he is a Aingly priest, as Melchisedek also wag. There is evidently no 
necessity, however, of including ver. 7—9 in parenthesis, gs many com- 
mentators haye done; nor of regarding them as an interruption of the 
apostle’s discourse. The fact is, as we have seen in the illustration 
above, that a new topic or head is introduced by them, which is broken 
off in the manner of Paul, in ch. v. 11, and resumed in ch. vii. 26. 

Ver. 10. Προσαγορευϑεὶς .... Μελχιζεδὲκ, being called by God, [as I 
was saying,| α high priest, after the order of Melchisedek. Προσαγορεύω 
means, to name, to salute by calling a name, to greet, The meaning is, 
that Christ is greeted, or saluted, by the name or appellation, ἀρχιερεὺς, 
VD. "In the Septuagint, Ps. cix. 4, [cx. 4,] and above, in ver. 6, it 
is ἱερεὺς, But the Hebrew WD means either ἀρχιερεὺς, or ἱερεὺς ; see 
Lev. iv. 16, et al.; so that the apostle might render the original, in 
Ps. cx. 4, by either Greek word, as he has done. 

Having thus introduced the subject of Christ’s exaltation as priest, the 
nature of the comparison introduced, viz. the comparison of Christ's 
priesthood with that of Melchisedek, occasions the writer to stop short, 
in order to comment on this, and alao to give utterance, in the first 
place, to his emotions of concern for those whom he addressed. The 
difficulty and obscurity of the subject which he is about to discuss, are, 
in his view, occasioned principally by the low state of religious knowledge 
in those whom he addresses. This he tells them very plainly, in order 
to reprove them for the little progress they had made in Christian know- 
Jedge, as well as to guard them against objecting to what he is about 
‘to advance, 

Ver. 11. Περὶ οὗ πολὺς ἡμῖν ὁ λόγος «22 λέγειν, respecting cia we 

‘ have much to say. So Lysias in Panoc. πολὺς ἂν ely μοι λόγος διηγεῖσϑαι. 
Dionys., Harlicar. I. 23. περὶ dy πολὴς ἂν εἴη Adyog. 
εἰ *Kal δυσερμήνευτος, and difficult of explanution, from δὺς and ἑρμηνεύω 
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Critics frequently couple the word λέγεϊν,, which follows, with δυσερμή- 
vevroc; but the example above, from Lysias, shows that it should be 
associated with the former clause of the verse. The grammatical con- 
struction, or arrangement, I take to be this: wept of [rd] λέγειν, πολὺς 
ἡμῖν, [ein] ὁ λόγος ; the infinitive λέγειν being used as a noun in the 
nominative, or as the subject of the sentence, according to a common 
usage. 

"Emel vwSpol yeydvare ταῖς ἀκοαῖς, since ye are dull of apprehension; 
or, slow in understanding. Ταῖς ἀκοαῖς, lit. in hearing. But Axovw, to 
hear, means often to perceive, to understand, like the Hebrew νῶν. 

The reason why they are so dull in respect to understanding* religious 
subjects, is next suggested by the writer; doubtless with the design 
of reproving those whom he addresses, for their neglect to make a 
suitable progress in Christian knowledge. 

Ver. 12. Καὶ yap ὀφείλοντες . « « . χρόνον, for when ye ought to be even 
capable of teaching, as it seats the length of time, viz. since ye made 
a profession of the Christian religion. The writer, doubtless, does hot 
mean to say, that the whole church whom he addressed ehould actually 
be teachers; but that they ought to have made advances enough i in the 
knowledge of spiritual subjects, to be able to teach in them; or, in other 
words, ought to have made very considerable acquisitions in religious 
knowledge, considering the length of time that had elupsed since they 
professed to be Christians. Διὰ, after, so before words signifying time ; 
e.g. Matt. xxvi. 61. Mark xiv. 58; ii. 1. Acts xxiv. 17. Gal. ii. 1. 

Πάλιν χρείαν ἔχετε. . . ἐ τοῦ Θεοῦ, ye have need that one should 
again teach you the very rudiments of divine doctrine. Στοιχεῖα, ele- 
ments or rudiments of any science. Στοιχεῖα τῆς ἀρχῆς, the rudemenis of 
the beginning, is the same as Horace's elementa prima, Serm. 1. The 
idea id expressed by the phrase, very rudéiménis or jirst elements, ele- 
menta prima. Τῶν λογίων τοῦ Θεοῦ, I should refer particularly to those 
parts of the Old Testament, which have a respect to the Christian 
religion, end especially to the Messiah, were it not that in ch. vi. 1—3, 
the writer has shown that he means the rudiments of Christian doctrine 
in its appropriate sense. λογίων Θεοῦ then must mean here, doctrines or 
communications @f God, viz. which God has revealed under the gospel, 
i. e. divineWoctrine, or doctrines of divine original. 

This feeble, imperfect, spiritual condition, the writer now describes 
by a very appropriate figure, taken from the aliment and condition of 


young’ children. 
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Kat γεγόνατε χρείαν . . . . τροφῆρ, and ye have become: [like] those 
who need milk, and not solid nourishment ; literally, ye have become 
those who need, &c. But the particle of similitude is, in such cases, 
very often omitted in the Old Testament and in the New. The meaning 
is, ** Ye’ have in spiritual things become as children are in regard to 
fgod, i. e. unable to bear or to digest any thing but the most light 
and simple nourishment; ye cannot understand or bear the higher and 
more difficult doctrines, ye cannot properly apprehend them when they 
are proposed to you.” Τροφὴ, nourishment, any hind of food, not meat 
only. 

Ver. 13. Πᾶς γὰρ ὁ μεῤέχων . . . . νήπιος γὰρ ἐστι, now, every one 
who partakes of milk, is unskilled in the doctrine of salvation, for he ts 
a child "Απειρὸς, inexpers, ineptus ad aliquam rem, that is, one who 
has not that skill or experience in regard to any thing, which is requisite 
to a due apprehension and consideration of it. The sentiment is, “ As 
he, who must be fed with milk, is yet a child; so ye, who can bear only 
the lighter kinds of spiritual nourishment, are yet νήκιοι in religion.” 
Λόγον δικαιοσύνης doctrine of salvation, i. 6. the gospel, or the Christian 
religion, The Hebrew PJ¥ and MTS are often equivalent to OBWi, 
statute, ordinance, rule of life. It. is evident, here, that ἡ ραιου δὴν 
means, what the ΟἈγίξέξαπ religion sancttons or ordains. See Schleusner 
on δικαιοσύνη, No. 9. Or, δικαιοσύνῃ may be here rendered, grace, 
favour, i, 6. the gospel which reveals grace, favour, pardon. 

Ver. 14. Τελείω» δὲ ὄστιν ἡ στερεὰ τροφὴ, but solid food is for those of 
mature age. Tedelww, adult, grown up, having attained'completion ta a 
physical respect. See on ch. ii. 10; v. 9. 

Τῷ» διὰ τὴν ἕξιν. . . . κακοῦ, who possess organs of sense, exercised 
by practice, for distinguishing between good and evil. The metaphor 
here, as in the preceding verse, is of a mixed nature; the latter clause 
' being appropriate to moral τέλειοι. - The meaning is, that solid food, 
which is an image of the more difficult part of gospel doctrines, is appro- 
priate to full-grown men, i. e. to Christians who have come to ἃ maturer 
state, and who by experience in matters of religion, and frequent reflec- 
‘tion upon them, have made advances so as to be able to distinguish 
what is right and what is wrong reapecting them. ᾿Αἰσϑητήρια here 
means: the interral senses of Christians, their moral powers’or faculties 
of distinguishing and judging; although the term itself, in its literal 
‘acceptation, designates the external organs of sense. Διάκρισιν καλοῦ 
καὶ κακοῦ is borrowed from the Hebrew YN) 210 YP. See Geni. 17; 
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Deut. i: 39; and compare Isa. vii. 15,16; Jonah iv. 11. It is applied, 
by the Hebrews, to designate a more mature and advanced state οὗ 
knowledge in respect to any thing, and not simply to the mere perceiv- 
ing of a difference between the moral nature of good and evil. So in 
the verse before us; we cannot suppose the writer to mean, that the 
Hebrews were not yet τέλειοι in such a sense as to be able to discern’ 
the difference between good and evil, simply considered. He evidently 
means, that they were in such a state, as not readily to discern what 
was true or false, in respect to the more difficult doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion; they were not as yet capable of rightly understanding 
and estimating them. From this state, it was their duty speedily to 
extricate themselves ; aa the writer proceeds to exhort them to do. 


“CHAPTER VI. 


Ver, 1. Διὸ ἀφέντες .... φερώμεϑα, wherefore, leaving the first rudi- 
ments of Christian doctrine, let us proceed to ἃ more advanced state 
[of knowledge.] Διὸ I interpret here in the usual sense. I understand 
the reasoning of the apostle thus: ‘ Wherefore, i. 6. since γέλειοι only 
are capable of στερεὰ τροφὴ, solid food, viz. of receiving, digesting, and 
duly appropriating the higher and more difficult doctrines of Christi- 
anity, and since ye are yet but νήπιοι, although ye ought to be advanced 
in Christian knowledge, if regard be had to the leng time that ye have 
professed the Christian religion, ch. νυ. 12—14; διὸ, therefore, it 
becomes you to quit this state of immaturity, this νηπιότητα, and 
advance to a maturer state, to a τελειότητα." The reasoning is plain, 
when thus understood, and the connexion palpable. The word ἀφέντες 
is capable of the signification given to it by this method of interpreta- 
tion. ᾿Αφίημι signifies, among other things, relinquo, abeo, discedo, 
relinquo post me, &c. and is frequently applied to quitting a thing, for 
the sake of going to some different place, or of engaging in a different 
employment; e. g. Matt. iv. 20, 22; v. 24; xviii. 12; xix. 27; John 
x. 12, ‘The meaning here, I take to be this, ““ Quitting the mere initial 
stage of pupillage, advance forward to a maturer atate of instruction 
and knowledge ;” or, ““ Make such advances, that it shall be unneces- 
sary to repeat elementary instruction in the principles of Christianity,” 
ver, 2, 3. : 
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.Otherd (and most commentators) understand ἀφέντες here in tlie sense 
of omitting, dnd apply ἰδ ἴο the apostle in the following way : “ Omit- 
‘ting now to insist on the first elements of Christian doctrine, let me 
proceed to the consideration of the more difficult principles of religion, 
hot discussing, at present, the subject of repentance, baptism, &c.; 
which I will do, (eI will discuss the higher principles,) if God per- 
ταῖς ;” or, (as some interpret this last clause.) «“ Which [first rudiments] 
I shall discuss by and by, Deo volente ;” referring καὶ τοῦτο ποιήσομεν 
to the discussion of the doctrines just mentioned. 

But a difficulty i in admitting this interpretation, lies in the context 
which follows. According to the method of interpretation just proposed, 
the reasoning would be thus: ‘‘ Omitting now all discussion respecting 
the first rudiments of Christian doctrine, I will procéed to disclose the 
more abstruse principles of the same; for it is impossible (4dbvaro:: 
yap) that apostates should be again renewed to repentance.” [8 there 
any, coherence in such reasoning? If there be, it is, at least, very dif- 
ficult to see it. But does the other method proposed, relieve the diffi- 
culty? Let us see. It stands thus: “Christian brethren, who ought 
by this time to be qualified, by your knowledge of religion, to become 
teachers of it, quit the state of ignorance in which you are. Let it not 
be necessary any more to teach you the first rudiments of Christian doc- 
trine, Such progress we must make, Deo volente. Stationary.we can- 
not remain; we must either advance or recede. But guard well, 1 
beseech you; agdinst receding ; ἀδύνατον γὰρ, &c. ver. 4—8." 

Two things, at least, must be admitted. The one, that the apostle 
taxes them with negligence in regard to an enlarged acquaintance with 
yeligious doctrine; the other, that he cautions them against the awful 
consequences of apostacy. Now, does it not follow, that he considers 
the state of comparative ignorance in which they were, as exposing them 
in a peculiar manner to apostatize ; and consequently, that he connects 
the danger of apostacy with reproof in tegard to religious ignorance, so 
as to rouse them to more effort, in order to acquire a better acquaintance 
with the grounds and principles of Christianity? And is not all this 
founded ‘in the nature of things, as they have always existed? Are not 
the ignorant most easily led away by impostors and heretical teachers ἢ 
The men who have prohibited the use of the Scriptures by the people at 
Idrge, and who labour to suppress the diffusion of general knowledge, 
in order that the mass of the people may be kept in ignoratice, and 80 
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be moulded by them at their will, have well understood the principle to 
which I have alluded. 

The caution of the apostle, then, I consider as amounting to this: 
“Guard well against ignorance of Christian doctrines, for lapse is easy 
to the ignorant, and recovery exceedingly difficult, or impossible.” I 
cannot, therefore, follow the usual method of expounding either the 
verse before us, or the subsequent context. 

Φερώμεϑα, the middle voice of φέρω, of signifies to go, to come, to 
travel, to move in any manner, or in any direction. Here φερώμεϑα 
means, to advance, to go forward. 

Μὴ πάλιν ϑεμέλιον καταβαλλόμενοι μετανοίας, not again laying the 
JSoundation with respect to repentance ; not again commencing, (81 we 
once have done,) with the first elements of Christian doctrine, e. g. the 
subject of repentance, &c. Meravolag here means the subject or doc- 
trine of μετάνοια, see ver .2. The genitive βαπτισμῶν διδαχῆς, desig- 
nates, in this case, the relation signified by in respect to; which is a 
very common use of the genitive; see Buttmann’s Grammar, § 119. 6. 1. 
It is plain, that the writer does not here speak of repentance as an act, 
but as a doctrine or subject of consideration; and so of the other sub- 
jects mentioned in the sequel. That repentance was inculcated as an 
initial doctrine and duty of Christianity, may be seen by consulting the 
following passages, Matt. iv. 17. Mark i. 15. Acts ii. 38. xvii. 30, and 
others of the same kind. 

"Awd νεκρῶν ἔργων, from deadly works, i. e. in respect to works which 
cause death, misery, or condemnation. Compare ch. ix. 14, and τοῦ 
Savdrov in ch. ii. 14. Or νεκρὸς may be interpreted as meaning sinful, 
vicious: as in Eph. v.14. Rom. vi. 13; ch. xi. 15. Rey, iii. 1. It 
18 not important which of these senses is adopted. The one implies 
the other. 

Kal πίστεως ἐπὶ Gedy, faith in God, or, in respect to him. That this 
1s 85. elementary principle of Christianity, is evident from the nature of 
the thing, as well as from Mark xi. 22. John xiv. 1. Heb. xi. 6, and 
many other passages of the New Testament. Here, however, by faith 
in God, is to be understood, faith in the declarations which God has 
made to men respecting his Son, the Saviour of the world. Compare 
Acts xvi. 31. 

Ver. 2. Βαπτισμῶν διδαχῆς. the doctrine of baptisms. Here the word 
διδαχῆς is qupplied by the writer; and I regard it as implied before the 
preceding μετανοίας and πίστεως. Some interpreters, HOwever, point the 
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text thus, Barricpar, ξιδαχῆς, i.e. of baptisms, of [elementary] instruc- 
tion ; which is too improbable to need discussion. The ouly difficulty 
lies in the plural word βαπτισμῶν ; since we know of only one Christian 
baptism. Hence, Schleusner, and many other critics, refer βαπτιαμὸς 
only to the ceremonial washings of the Jews, in all the cases where it 
occurs; and they suppose that βάπτισμα is the only appropriate term, 
with which the rite of Christian baptism is designated. But what has 
the apostle to do here with Jewish ceremonial rites, as the first elements 
of Christian doctrine? Plainly nothing; so that this exegesis cannot 
be admitted. 

Another and better explanation is, that βαπτισμῶν does not differ, in 
apy important respect, from βαπτισμοῦ. So, in John i. 13, stands the 
plural αἱμάτων ; in 1 Cor. vii. 2, τὰς wopveiac; in 2 Cor. vii. 3, καρδίαις ; 
all instead of the singular, in each case. See many like cases, in Glass. 
Philol. Sac. I. p. 62, seq. So the plural number of verbs is often 
employed when the subject is indefinite, and of the singular number ; 
e.g. Mark v. 35; compare Luke viii. 49. Compare also Heb. ix. 17, 
" ἐπὶ νεκροῖς. Storr supposes βαπτισμῶν to be used here in a kind of dis- 
tributive sense, as the Hebrew plural often is; so that the sentiment is, 
‘ the doctrine that every believer must be baptized.” But however this 
may be, it is clear that no stress can be laid upon the use of the plural, 
as there are so many examples whére it means no more than the singular 
would do. Moreover, the Syriac version has the singular here. In regard 
to the doctrine of baptism being an elementary doctrine, there can be 
no difficulty. The rite itself was an initiatory one, for all who pro- 
fessed to be Christians. 

᾿Επιθέσεως re χειρῶν imposition of hands. It is a very palpable mis- 
take, into which many Christians fall, who are not well acquainted with 
the rites of the primitive church, to suppose that imposition of hands 
was practised only in the case of ordaining persons to the holy ministry. 
It was common for the apostles to bestow extraordinary gifts upon con- 
verts to Christianity, immediately after their baptism, by the imposition 
of hands. See Acts ii. 38, λήψεσθε τὴν δωρεὰν τοῦ ἁγίον πνεύματος; 
compare Acts viii. 14—19; xix. 1—6. Hence, ἐκιϑέσεως χειρῶν is 
reckouéd as one of the things, the knowledge of which was communicated 
at an early stage of the Christian profession. 

Avacracewc re νεκρῶν, of the resurrection of the dead. Storr, and 
others, understand this here only of the resurrection of the pious. But 
J apprehend the tense is general; as in John v. 28, 29, Compare Matt, 
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xxii. 31; Actsiv. 2. A general resurrection of the bodies of men, isa 
doctrine which, if not left undecided by the Old Testament, is at least 
left in obscurity. The Jews, of the apostle’s time, were divided in their 
opinion respecting it. Hence, it was insisted on with great earnestness 
by Christian preachers, as belonging to the peculiar and elementary 
doctrines of Christianity. 11 was connected, by them, with the account 
which every man is to render of himself to God; and such an accounta- 
bility is a fundamental doctrine of the Christian religion. 

Kal κρίματος αἰωνίον, and of a judgment, the consequences of which 
are eternal, In such a sense is λύτρωσις said to be αἰωνία, in ch, ix. 12; 
and διαϑήκη to be αἰωνία in ch. xiii. 20. Both the resurrection and the 
judgment, in this case, pertain to the righteous and to the wicked. It is 
the general doctrine of a resurrection, and of responsibility and reward 
at the tribunal of God, which the writer means to describe. These 
doctrines were among thosd that were first preached, when men were to 
be instructed in the elements of Christianity. See Acts xvii. 31; x. 42. 
Rom. ii. 16. Matt. xxv. 31, seq. In regard to the eternal consequences 
of judgment, see Matt. xxv. 46. John v. 29. Dan. xii. 2. 2 Thess. i. 9. 
Matt. xviii. 8. Mark ix. 45. 48. 

Ver. 3. Καὶ τοῦτο. ... ὁ Θεὺς, and this will we do, if God permit; 
i.e. we will advance in Christian knowledge, go on, ἐπὶ τελειότητα, should 
God be pleased to spare our lives, and afford us continued opportunity 
of so doing. The frequency with which the writer of this epistle uses the 
first person plural (κοίνωσις) is worthy of remark. It gives a more 
delicate cast to his reproofs, and to his comminations. 

Ver. 4. ᾿Αδύνατον yap, for it is impossible, i. e. we will go forward in 
the attainment of what belongs to Christians, and not recede; for it is 
impossible, viz. that those who recede and apostatize, should be recovered 
from their lapse: as the sequel avers. But does ἀδύνατον here imply 
absolute impossibility, or only great difficulty? The latter, Storr and 
many other critics reply. To vindicate this sentiment, they appeal to 
Mark x. 25. 27, and to the parallel passages in the other evangelists. But 
this appeal is not satisfactory, If Matt. xix. 23, seq.; Mark x. 23, seq.; 
and Luke xviii, 24, seq., (all relating to the same occurrence,) Jesus is 
represented as saying, “ πῶς δυσκόλως, shall a rich man enter into the 
kingdom of God!’ He then adds, “ It is easier for ¢ camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to énter into the king- 
dom of God! His disciples are astonished at this, and ask, ‘‘ How ts 
ἐξ possibis that any one [any rich man] can be saved?” τὴς ἄρα δύναται 
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owSivac; Jesus replies, “ With men this is ἀδύνατον; but with God all 
things are divara.” Surely he does not mean merely, that this is very 
dificult with men, but, that it is beyond their power to accomplish it. 

The other examples of the use of this word in the New Testament, are 
not at all adapted to favour the exegesis of Storr; e.g. Acts xiv. 8. 
Rom. viii. 3; xv. 1, where the word, however, is figuratively employed. 
But, if the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews is to be compared with 
himself, then is it quite certain, that ἀδύνατον will not bear the qualified 
sense which Storr puts upon it. Compare Heb. vi. 18; x. 4; xi. 6; 
all clear cases of absolute impossibility, not of mere relative difficulty. 
These are all the instances in which the word is found in the New 
Testament. Nor will a resort to classic usage any better defend the 
interpretation of Storr. 

Besides, if it could be shown, that such ἃ qualified sense were agree- 
able to the usus loquendi in some cases, and therefore possible, a com- 
parison with Heb. x. 26—31, would destroy all appearance of probability 
that such a sense is to be admitted here. If there ‘“‘ remains no more 
sacrifice for sin,” (Heb. x. 26,) for those who have apostatized, then is 
there no hope of salvation for them; as is clear from Heb. x, 28-—31. 
Moreover, to say merely, that it is very difficulé to recover the lapsed 
Christians of whom the apostle is going to speak, would be at variance 
with the imagery employed to describe them, and the fate that awaits 
them, in ver. 7,8. For all these reasons, such an explanation of 
ἀδύνατον cannot be admitted. 

Tove ἅπαξ φωτισϑέντας, those who have been once enlightened, i. 6. 
instructed in the principles of Christianity. So φωτίζω, in John i, 9. 
Eph. iii. 9. Heb. x. 32. In all the other passages of the New Tes- 
tament where this word occurs, it is employed in the sense of shining 
upon, throwing light upon, disclosing. It does not, in itself considered, 
imply saving illumination, but illumination or instruction simply, as to 
the principles of the Christian religion. 

Γευσαμένους re τῆς δωρεᾶς ἐπουρανίου, and have tasted of the heavenly 
gift. Tevsapivove, tasted, does nét mean, extremis labiis leviter 
degustare, merely to sip, or simply to apply for once to the palate, so 
as just to perceive the taste of a thing; but it means, the full enjoy- 
wand; perception, or experience of ἃ thing. When the Greek writers 
tqyish to communicate the former idea, they add χείλεσιν ἄκροις to the 
‘phrase; ©. g. ‘They are witnesens, σὲ μὴ χείλεσιν ἄκροις γευσάμενοι 

«τῆς φιλοσοφίας ἀλλὰ .. ἑφιρϑέντες, who have not only tasted with 
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the extreme part of the lips [sipped) philosophy, but... feasted 
upon it, Philo. Lib. I. de Monarchia, p. 816. 8. Chrysostom, ἄκραις 
τοῖς χείλεσιν γεύσασϑαι, Hom. on Johan. v. 19. But when a full 
experience or perception of any thing is meant, yebopas 18 used simply ; 
8. g. ot γευσάμενοι τῆς ἀρετῆς, Philo de Abraham. Oper. 1. Ρ. (4. So 
τοῦ ἀϑανάτον γνώσεως γεύσασϑαι, Clem. Rom. I. 38. 

In the New Testament, ϑανάτον γεύεσθαι is, to experience death ; 9. ἢ. 
Matt. xvi, 28. Mark ix. 1. Luke ix. 27. John viii. 52. Heb. ii. 9. 
Compare also Luke xiv. 24. 1 Pet.it.3. So Herod. VI. 5, γεύεσθαι 
ἐλευϑερίας, to experience [to enjoy] freedom. Pindar. Nem, Od. V. 
596, πόνων yetcoIa, to undergo toils. Soph. Trach. 1108, ἄλλων re 
μόχϑων μυρίων iyevodunv, I have suffered a thousand other evils. So 
the Hebrew OyD Proy. xxxi. 18, Ps. xxxiv. 9. ° 

But what is the heavenly gift, which they have enjoyed, or the bene- 
fits of which they have experienced ? Some have explained it as being 
Christ himself, by comparing it with John iv. 10, But it is doubtful 
whether δωρεὰν here means Christ. It is more probable, that it means 
benefictum, i. 6. the kindness or favour which God bestowed, in vouch- 
safing an opportunity to the Samaritan woman, to converse with the 
Saviour. ᾿ 

Others~ have represented δωρεὰν as being the extraordinary gift of 
the Holy Spirit to Christians, in the primitive age of Christianity; and 
they have compared the phrase here with πνεῦμα ἅγιον in Acts viii. 19, 
which means the special gifts of the Spirit, and which in ch. viii, 20, is 
called τὴν δωρεὰν τοῦ Θεοῦ. But the objection to this is, that the sequel 
of our text contains a repetition of the same idea, once at least, if not 
twice. 

For these reasons, I prefer the interpretation which makes δωρεὰρ 
éxovpavlow the same here a8 κλήσεως ἐπουρανίον in ch. iii. 1, i.e. the 
proffered blessings or privileges of the gospel. The sense is then plain 
and facile: (1.) They had been instructed in the elementary doctrines 
of Christianity, φωτισϑέντας. (2.) They had enjoyed the privileges or 
benefits of living under a Christian dispensation, i.e. the means of 
grace which the gospel afforded; and this is truly δωρεὰ ἐπονρανιὸς. I 
much prefer this mode of interpretation to any of the others. 

Kal μετόχους γενηϑέντας πνεύματος ἁγίου, and have been made partakers 
of the Holy Spirit. I understand this of the extraordinary gifts and 
infhiences of the Spirit, which the primitive Christians enjoyed, and which 
were often bestowed by the imposition of the apostles’ hands. Sea 
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above, on ἐκιϑέσεως re χειρῶν, in ver 2. Τενηϑέντας is a more unusual: 
word, in such a‘connexion as the present, than γενομένους ; but still, 
there are sufficient examples to show, that occasional custom sanctions 
the use of it in such cases as the present. 

. Ver 5. Kal καλὸν γευσαμένους Θεοῦ ῥῆμα, and have tasted the good 
word of God, i.e. enjoyed the consolations administered, or the hopes 
excited, by the divine promises which the gospel proffers. Τ'ευσαμένους 
(as above) experienced, known by experience. Above, it is construed 
with the genitive after it; here with the accusative; both according to 
Greek usage, although the former method predominates. 

Kandy... . Θεοῦ ῥῆμα, the divine promise, i.e. of good. So 344 197 
means, in Jer. xxix. 10; xxxiii. 14; also in Jeshua xxi. 45; xxiii. 14, 15, 
in which last verse it is opposed to JY) 27, promise of evil, commina- 
tion. Καλὸν ῥῆμα means, the word which respects good, i.e. the pro- 
mise of blessings or favours. So Paul calls the gospel, ἐπαγγελίαν Θεοῦ 
ἐν Χριστῷ, 2 Cor. i. 20. I prefer this simple method of explanation to 
all others. The gradation, moreover, of the discourse is more percepti- 
ble, than if ῥῆμα be here construed as indicating merely εὐαγγέλιον, 
which would make the whole clause to sigttify nearly, if not exactly, the 
same as ἅπαξ φωτισϑέντας. 

Δυνάμεις re μέλλοντος αἰῶνος, and the miracles of the gospel dispensa- 
tion. The sense here given to δυνάμεις is frequently in the New Testa- 
ment; see Matt. vii. 22; xi. 20,21, 23; xiii. 58. Mark vi. 5. Luke x. 13. 
Acts ii, 22, al. I apprehend that the writer refers here to those extra- 
ordinary, miraculous occurrences, which took place in confirmation of 
Christianity; viz. such as are adverted to in ch. ii. 4. The phrase, 
δυνάμεις μέλλοντος αἰῶνος, differs from the preceding μετόχους ... . 
πνεύματος ἁγίον, in this respect, viz. that the latter relates to the special 
gifts and influences of the Spirit, bestowed in general upon the primitive 
disciples; while the former refers particularly to miracles of the highest 
order, which afforded peculiar proof that Christianity was a divine 
religion, and which are appealed to as such inch. ii.4. In regard to 
μέλλοντος αἰῶνος, see on οἰκουμένην μέλλουσαν, in ch. ii. δ, 

Thug, interpreted, there is a regular gradation in the whole passage. 
(12) They had been taught the principles or doctrines of Christianity. 
a "They had enjoyed the privileges or means of grace, which the new 
‘religion afforded. (3.) They had experienced, in general, vatious 
gifts and graces bestowed by the Spirit. (4.) They had cherished the 
hopes which the promises of the gospel inspire. (δ. They had witnessed; 
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(and perhaps he means to say, that some of them had experienced,) those 
special miraculous powers, by which the gospel was fully shown to be a 
religion from God; compare ch. ii. 4. Thus they had the fullest evidence, 
internal and external, of the divine origin and nature of the Christian 
religion. Consequently, if they apostatized from it, there remained no 
hope of their recovery. 

Ver. 6. Καὶ παραπεσύντας, and have fallen away, have made defection 
from, viz. from the gospel, or from all the experience and evidence 
before mentioned ; παραπίπτω governing the genitive. The connexion 
stands thus, ᾿Λδύνατον γὰρ τοὺς ἅπαξ φωτισϑένταρ . . . . yevoapévoue re 

. καὶ yernSéivracg.... καὶ γευσαμένους . .. . καὶ παραπεσόντας. In 
compound verbs, παρὰ is often taken to denote deterioration; 6, g. 
παραφρωνεῖν, desipere ; παραλογίξεσϑαι, male ratiocinari; παραρυϑμέξοιν, 
deformare ; 80 παραπίπτειν, deficere ab. The falling away or defection, 
which is here meant, is a renunciation of Christianity, and a return to 
Judaism. This implies, of course, a return to 8 state of active enmity 
and hostility to the Christian religion. . 

Πάλιν ἀνακαινίζειν εἰς μετάνοιαν, again to be renewed by repentance. 
Πάλιν belongs to ἀνακαινίζειν, not only by common usage in respeet to 
the position of the adverb when placed immediately before the verb 
which it qualifies, but the sense here requires it. The writer does not 
mean to say, ‘‘ Those who have a second time fallen away; but, that 
those who fall away cannot be again, or a second time, brought to repent- 
ance. Drusius, Cappell, Abresch, and others, take ἀνακαινέζειν here in 
the passive sense, as equivalent to ἀνακαινίξεσϑαι; and construe it, in 
connexion with what precedes, in this manner; “ It is impossible for those 
who have been once instructed, &c. fo be renewed to repentance,” The 
simple grammatical construction of ἀνακαινίζειν, as it now stands in the 
active voice, is thus; ‘“ It is impossible again ἐο renew by repentance 
those who have been once instructed,” &c. If the latter method of con- 
strueing the sentence be adopted, who is the subject of the verb ἀνακαι- 
rite? i, e. who is the agent that is to produce this renovation? [8 it 
God, i. 6. the Holy Spirit, or Paul, or others? Brettschneider (Lex.) 
inderstands the word in an active sense, and supposes that Christian 
teachers are the agents to whom the writer refers. Storr renders it inde- 
finitely, ‘‘ Man kann unméglich wieder beasern,” one cannot possibly 
produce another amendment. But, instead of saying one cannot, in this 
case, I should prefer understanding ἀνακαινίζειν in an tmpersonal sense, 
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and rendering it in English by our passive verb; since many verbs used 
impersonally convey a passive sense. See Heb. Gram. § 190, 2. note 1, 2, 
_ There is still another construction which may be made of the passage, 
and which is a very common Greek one; viz. πάλιν dvaxaciZew τοὺς ἅπαξ 

, φωσϑέντας . « « . καὶ παραπεσόντας, ἀδύνατον, to renew, or, the renewal 
of, persons once instructed ... . and who have apostatized, is impossible, 
Insthis case, the infinitive ἀνακαινέζειν is used as a noun, and makes the 
subject of the proposition. This would afford the same sense as that 
which was last suggested above. 

Εἰς μετάνοιαν, by repentance; so Chrysostom, Erasmus, and. others. 
Εἰς, with the accusative, often signifies the instrument or means. If it 
be construed otherwise, (as in the version which I have made,) the sense 
will be “ To renew them, so that they will repent.” See Excursus XII. 

᾿Ανασταυροῦντας ἑαυτοῖς τὸν νἱὸν τοῦ Θεοῦ, since they have crucified for 
themselves the Son of God. Chrysostom construes ἀνασταυροῦντας as 
meaning πάλιν cravpovyrac; and so our English translators, and many 
others. But this is not conformable to common Greek usage. "Ava, in 
composition, merely augments the intensity of a verb, if, indeed, it pro- 
duces any effect upon its signification; for oftentimes it does not, e. g. 
ἀναζητεῖν, ἀνακρίνειν, ἀναϑεωρεῖν, ἀναπληρόειν, &c. That the word in 
question is to be figuratively taken, is plain from the nature of the case. 
Actual physical crucifixion is out of the question. It means, then, fo 
treat with the greatest ignominy and contempt. 

But. what does ἑαυτοῖς mean? It is susceptible of two interpretations. 
(1.) As dativus incommodi, i. 6. to their own hurt, shame, §c. So Storr. 
See Winer’s New. Test. Gram. ἃ 24, 2, ὁ, (2.) It may be constructed 
as Hebrew pronouns in the dative frequently are, viz. as pleonastic ; e. B. 
17 12, go for thyself, i.e. go; 1) Ὁ), he has fled for himself, i. e. he 
has fled ; Heb. Gram. § 210. 3. 1 ineline to :the latter mode of expla- 
nation. Perhaps the shade of idea is, ‘‘ Crucifying, eo far as they are 
concerned,” or, ““ Themselves being concerned in the transaction of 
-erucifying.” 

Καὶ παραδειγματίξοντας, and exposed him to public shame ; compare 
Matt. 1. 19. By renouncing their adherence to Christianity, they would 
opehly declare their belief that Christ was only an impostor, and, of 
 ebyrae, that he suffered justly ὃ asamalefactor. By returning again to 
a Jedaism, they would approve of what the Jews had done; and thus they 

4ywpuld, as it were, crucify Christ, and expose.him to be treated by unbe- 
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lievers with scorn and contumely. Every one knows, that an apostate 
from ἃ good cause gives new occasion, by the act of apostacy, for the 
enemies of that cause to utter all the malignity of their hearts against it. 
In this sense, apostates expose the Saviour to public infamy, when they 
renounce all regard for him, and join with those who view him as an 
impostor and a malefactor. ; 

The two participles, ἀνατανροῦντας .... καὶ wapaderyparilovracy | 
regard, as grammatically connected with the preceding ones thus: τοὺς 
ἅπαξ φωτισϑέντας .... καὶ παραπεσόντας .... ἀναταυροῦντας .... καὶ 
παραδειγματίζοντας ; the two latter words being in apposition with the 
preceding participles, and added for the sake of giving intensity to the 
whole description. On this account, καὶ is omitted before ἀναταυροῦντας. 

Ver. 7. Γῇ yap .... ὑετὸν, now the earth, which drinketh in the rain 
that frequently comes upon it. Τῇ is used for land cultivated or uncul- 
tivated. Here it designates the former, aa is evident from the sequel of 
the sentence. The image of the earth being thirsty, and drinking in 
the showers, is common in many languages. 

Kal τίκτουσα βοτάνην, and produceth fruits. Ticrovea is often 
applied, by classical writers, to the production of fruits. Bordyqy, like 
the Hebrew avy, means, any hind of grain, any produce of vegetation, 
which is fitted for the service of man. But this use is Hebraistic. By 
classic usage, βοτάνη means, herbage, or vegetation, not including 
bread-corn. ΕΒ 

"Ἔνϑετον ἐκείνοις δὶ δὺς γεωργεῖται, useful to those on account of whom 
it is cultivated. “EuSsrov means, in its primary sense, well situated, 
well located; 6. g. it is applied to a convenient harbour for ships, &c. 
Useful, appropriate, &c. are secondary meanings, which the word 
frequently has. Al οὖς, on account of whom. That this is the usual 
signification of διὰ with the accusative, all will acknowledge; and as the 
scnse demands no departure here from the usual construction, it is better 
to retain it, than to translate by whom. 

Μεταλαμβάνει εὐλογίας ἀπὸ τοῦ Θεοῦ, literally, receiveth blessings from 
God. But what is the meaning of this? Is it, that the earth is, when 
thus fruitful, contemplated with satisfaction or complacency by its 
Creator? Or, does it mean, ‘‘ The earth which thus produges useful 
fruits, is rendered still more fruitful by Divine beneficence?” The latter 
seems better to decord with the Hebrew idiom. E.g. when Jacob 
approdches Isaac, clad in Esau’s perfumed garments, Isaac says, The 
odour of my son, is like the odour of α field which God has blessed, 
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i.e. of a fruitful fleld, with blossoming herbage. So, on the contrary 
the curse of the earth, in Gen. iii. 17, is explained in ver, 18, by adding, 
‘¢ Fhorns and thistles shall it bring forth unto thee.” In Mark xi. 14, 
our Saviour says of the barren fig-tree, “ Let no one ever henceforth eat 
any fruit of thee ;” to which Peter afterwards alluding, says, ‘‘ Lo! the 
fig-tree which thou didst curse,” Mark xi. 2]. In 2 Cor. ix. 6, Paul 
tafe, “ He who soweth, ἐπ᾽ εὐλογίαις, bountifully, shall reap, ἐπ᾽ εὐλογίαις, 
bountifully.” Agreeably to this idiom, the phrase in question might be 
explained, is rendered still more fertile, or productive, by God. But, 
although most commentators of note have adopted such an interpre. 
tation, I hesitate to receive it; and this, because the metaphor thus 
explained does not seem well adapted to the object for which it is used. 
The image of the fruitfud earth is designed to signify, ‘‘ Christians who 
bring forth fruits under divine cultivation,” Supposing, then, that such 
Christians are here designated, (as plainly is the case,) does the writer 
mean merely to say, in addition, that they will be rendered still more 
fruitful in good works? Or does he mean to say, that when they thrive 
under the cultivation which they enjoy, they will obtain divine approba- 
tion and complacency? I incline to the latter interpretation, as tending 
more directly to exhibit the object which the apostle has in view. 

Moreover, the antithesis, in ver.-8, presents the image of displeasure, 
of punishment. Consequently, the image of complacency, of reward, is 
presented in ver. 7. I should, then, rather interpret the phrase, receiveth 
blessings from God, us referring to the complacency or approbation with 
which God regards the fruitful earth. The sense is similar to that in 
which he is said, in Gen. i., to have regarded all the works of his hands, 
and considered them as good. The increased fruitfulness of the earth 
would, indeed, be the consequence of the divine blessing; and may, by 
metonymy, be taken for the blessing itself. But the other method of 
exegesis seems more simple. I might say, perhaps, that it is rendered 
almost certain by ver. 8, where the earth, which brings forth thorns and 
thistles, is considered merely as κατάρας ἐγγὺς, nigh to a curse, i, e. in 
danger of one. Yet, if commentators have rightly construed, εὐλογίας, 
in ver. 7, as meaning fruitfulness, then κατάρα, in ver. 8, must mean 
barrenne@s. But the land is already barren, which produces only thorns 
and. briars ; consequently it is not merely nigh to barrenness as a curae.to 
cote. As then the antithesis of εὐλογίας (viz. κατάρα) does not mean 
heres, #0 εὐλογίας does not mean fruitfulness. 

“ Ver: 8. ᾿Εκφέρουσα δὲ [86. ἡ γῆ] coos ἔγγὺς, but the earth, which 
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bringeth forth thorns and hriars, is useless, and near to utter rejection, 
which will end in burning. Kardpa, exsecratio, maledictio, extrema 
atgue dirissima devotio. Such barren ground, producing nothing but 
thorns and briars, is not only useless to the owners, but is given up or 
devoted by them to be overrun with fire, and to have all its worthless 
yroductions consumed. The explanation of this phrase in our lexicons, 
and in most of the commentaries, seems to me plainly incongruous, a3 I 
have just hinted above. Is not the earth which produces nothing but 
thorns and briars, already darren? How then can this earth be merely 
κατάρας ἐγγὺς, i 6. (as they explain it) only near to barrenness? The 
method of interpretation above proposed, avoids this incongruity, and 
adopts a more easy and natural explanation. Such earth is (1,) Use- 
less, ἀδόκιμος, deserving reprobation. (2.) An object of execration, or 
nigh to be given up to the, flames, which at last will consume all its 
worthless productions; i. e. when the owner of such barren ground has 
made the experiment long enough to see what its qualities are, (ἐδοκί- 
pace,) and finds it to be barren, then he considers it as ἀδόκιμος, proved 
to be worthless after trial, to be condemned, and determines speedily 
to abandon it (κατάρας éyyvc,) and to subject it to the Hames. ‘He τὸ 
Τέλος εἷς καῦσιν, which [κατάρα] will end in [will be accomplished or 
completed by] burning. Ἐὶς καῦσιν is a Hebraism, corresponding to the 
use of the infinitive nominascens, with the prefix 5, Heb. Gram. sec. 
200. 3, So Isa. xliv. 15, WI? ------ TIM, LXX. ἵνα ἢ ..... ele καῦ- 
ow and ἐξ shall be burned. This mode of interpretation represents the 
execration of barren land, (xardpa,) as ending in καῦσις ; which agrees 
with fact. 

Others refer ἧς to γῇ, i. 6. the end of which land is burning. But I 
prefer the grammatical antecedent, κατάρα. 

Thus construed, the whole affords a very striking image of the condition 
of the Hebrews. “You,” the writer says, “ are enjoying abundant 
means of spiritual improvement. If you act in a manner worthy of 
such privileges, God will approve and bless. But if you disobey the 
gospel, and become wholly unfruitful in respect to Christian graces, then 
yon are exposed to final rejection and endless punishment. The doom 
of all apostates is near, and the sequel will be tremendous.” @ 

But lest what he,had now said might wear the appearance of too much 
severity, and seem to imply a great degree of distrust, or want of confi- 
dence, in respect to those whom he addressed, the writer proceeds to 
how what ig the real state of his feelings towards them, and that ‘he 
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has, out of affection for them, and solicitude for their highest welfare, 
86 ‘plairly and. fully set before them the danger to which they were 
exposed, ᾿ 

"Ver. 9. Πεπείσμεθα ξὲ . . . λαλοῦμεν, but we confidently hope for 
better things’ respecting you, beloved, even those connected with sal- 
vation, although we thus speak. Kpeirrova [i. 6. πράγματα] I under- 
stand as referring to what had just been said, in which the conduct and 
the doom of apostates had been represented. πΠεπκείσμεθα xpsirrove 
then means, ‘“ I confidently hope that you will neither imitate the con- 
duct, nor undergo the doom, of apostates, whose end is εἷς καῦσιν.᾽ 

Ἐχόμενα σωτηρίας, literally, near to, conjoined with, salvation. The 
form of expression appears as if it were designed to correspond with 
the preceding κατάρας ἐγγὺς Σ i.e. as apostates are κατάρας éyyvec, 80 
those who persevere in maintaining the true religion are ἐχύμενοι σωτη- 
ρίας ; i.e. their salvation is δὲ hand, their time of deliverance from 
trials, and their seazon of reward is certain, and will not be long pro- 
tracted. To refer σωτηρίας here merely to the temporal safety of be- 
lieving Hebrews, seems to me very foreign ta the object of the writer; 
although some critics of note have done this. 

Ver. 10. Οὐ yap ἄδικος ὁ Θεὸς, for Ged is not unkind, or, God is 
hind. The apposite of ἄδικος, is δικαιος, which, among other meanings, 
Rot unfrequently bears that of kind, benevolent, indulgent, merciful ; 
gee Matt. i. 19. John xvii. 25. 1 John i. 9. So in Hebrew, prs 
and mir often mean, kind, kindness, merciful, mercy, &c. ΛΑδικος 
therefore, may mean unkind, unmerciful, &c.; and this sense of the 
word is most appropriate to the passage. 

Tot ἔργον ὑμῶν, καὶ τῆς ἀγάπης. Many codices, and most editions, 
read τοῦ ἔργον ὑμῶν καὶ τοῦ κόπον τῆς ἀγάπης. But Griesbach, Knapp, 
and Tittmann, omit τοῦ κύπου; which, however, is defended and re- 
ceived by many critics of good reputation. "Ἔργον and κόχος are not 
unfrequently joined by the sacred writers ; 6. 6. 1 Thess. i.3, Rev ii. 2. 
xiv. 13, But the weight éf authority appears to be against the genuine- 
ness of κόπου here. 

Instéad of putting a comma after ὑμῶν, we may point the phrase 
thus, υὐδῆργου ὑμῶν καὶ τῆς ἀγάπης : tegarding τῆς ἀγάπης as sustain- 
ing the place of an adjective in respect to. ἔργον. Such constructions 

, StasPery Common in the sacred writings, i, 6, Hendiadys,. The trangle- 
tien -would:thon be, your benevolent labour ; οὐ ΟΥ̓ this be more agree- 
ahlel secur lrdnur end henevalence wnbick ye have exhibited. But, on 
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the ‘whole, I rather prefer. waking ἔργον refer to the efforts which the 
Hebrew Christians had made, and ἀγάπη to the state of, mind townrd 
God which they had cherished. I have translated accordingly. 

Eig τὸ ὄνομα αὐτοῦ, toward him, i. e. toward God, or toward Christ. 
So ὄνομα is often used for person; e.g. Matt, yi. 9. John xyii. 26. 
Acts x. 43. John xx. 31. Acts iv. 10. So DY name in Hebrew, Exod. 
xxiii, 21. 1 Kings viii. 29; iii. 2. Ps. xx. 1, et. al. seepe. 

Διακονήσαντες . « « διακονοῦντες, having performed hind offices to 
Christians, and in still performing them. Διακονέω signifies, not 
merely to supply the wants of others by pecuniary aid, and by alms, 
but also to assist them in any way by offices of humanity and kindness. 
In this enlarged sense, it seems natural to understand it here. ᾿Αγίοις», 
Christians, i, 6. those who were consecrated to God, or to Christ ; 
compare ch. iii. 1. 

Ver. 1]. Τὴν αὐτῆν ἐνδείκνυσθαι σπουδὴν . . . τέλους, may exhibit 
the same diligence, for the sake of a full assurance of hope evea to 
the end, i. 6. the end of life, or the end of their probationary state ; 
compare ch, iii. 6. Σπουδὴν, strenuous endeavour, diligent exertion, 
sedulity. The meaning is, “1 wish you to continue active and benevo- 
lent efforts, such as you have already made, even to the end of your 
Christian course, so as to acquire, or to preserve, the full assurance of 
Christian hope. Πληροφορία ahd ἡληροφορέω are New Testament and 
ecclesiastical words, not employed By the classics. Πληροφορία is a 
full burden or lading. If applied to a fruit tres, it would designate 
the fulness or large burden of the fruit; applied to the lading of a 
vessel, it would denote the fulness of the cargo. Phavorinus explains 
πληροφόρησον by πλήρωσον : and, in like manner, πληροφορίαν here does 
not appear to differ from πλήρωμα or πλήρωσιν. The meaning of the 
writer is, “‘Idesire that your diligence in good works should be per- 
severed in, 60 that you may continue to cherish a full or confident hope, 
viz. of salvation even to the end of life.” In this way, they would be 
most effectually guarded against apostacy ; for he who, on true grounds, 
cherishés the hope, which the Christian religion encourages, of future 
glory and reward, will bardly be tempted to abandon his religion, snd 
exchange it for another. 

Ver. 12. Ἵνα μὴ γωϑροὶ γένησθε; that ye may not be remiss, Viz. in 
the discharge of your Christian duties, Νωϑθροὶ, tardi, segnet, ἰδ ap- 
—— to bere “ὦ © external nections or intorael concep 
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» Μιμηναὶ δὲ τῶν διὰ πίστεως . .. ἐπαγγελίας, bul imitators of those, 
who through Jgith and patent expectation have entered on the posses- 
ston af promised blessings, i. 6. who, after continued belief (πίφεως) 
in the existence of those blessings, and patient waiting (μακροθυμίας) 
until the time of trial is finished for the possession of them, have at 
last realized the object of all their faith and patient expectation. Πίστις 
means here, belief in the reality of proffered future blessedness, (see 
Heb. xi. 1, 2, seq. ;) and μακροθυμία the patient waiting for it, amid all 
the’troubles and trials of life. Some make a Hendiadys of the two 
words πίστεως and μακρσθυμίαν, and render them patient faith. I 
prefer the other method of explanation, as communicating a fuller 
meaning of the apostle’s words. 

Κληρονομούντων τὰς ἐπάγγελίας, Κληρονομέψ, to acquire, to obtain 
possession of, see on ch.i. 4. ᾿Επαγγελίας in the plural, in order to 
indicate promises of various kinds, both in respect to temporal and 
spiritual good, the proffered blessings which the ancient worthies did 
at last enjoy. 

How directly it was to the writer's purpose, to exhort tlie Hebrews 
to persevering faith, and patient waiting for future blessings proffered 
by the Christian religion, is too evident to need any illustration. Such 
a course would be directly opposite to that abandonment of faith and 
discouragement of mind, which led directly to apostacy. 

Ver. 13. Τῷ yap ᾿Αβραὰμ . . . Θεὸς, when, for example God had 
made a promise to Abraham. Τὰρ, introduced in such a connexion; 
i. 6. between the proposal of a doctrine or encouragement, and the rela- 
tion of a fact which is to illustrate it, may well be explained by the 
phrase, for example; as it conveys the same idea in Greek, which 
these words do in English. 

᾿Επεὶ car’ οὐδενὸς . . . ἑαυτοῦ, seeing he could swear by no greater, 
he sware by himself. lye, could, poterat. Compare Mark xiv. 8. 
Luke vii. 42; xii. 4; xiv. 14; John xiv. 30; Lucian, Dial, Mort. 
21. 2, “ Concerning all these things, elraiy ἂν ἔχοιμι, I could speak.” 
_ Elian. Var. Hist. I. 25, “1 honour thee fame καὶ oe ἔχω, in whatever 
way, and whenever J can.” 

Kar’ οὐδενὸς. The genitive, with xara before it, τ ἣν follows the 
verb ὄμνυμι, when the abject is designated by which a person swears. 
So Esop. Fab. 68, ἡ μὲν cic’ ὥμυνε κατὰ τῆς ᾿Αφροδίτης, swore by 
Venus. ‘The accusative with κατὰ, or the dative with ἐν, may also be 
used, 
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,ΔΏμοκα, καθ' ἑαντοῦ, Hebrew *7Y3V} "2, Gen. xxii. 16. ‘The “formula 


ofan oath of this kind, is found in Num. xiv. 21, 28 Ὑ|.. So in Num. 


xiv. 28, TT DN] 'QN i]; and in Deut. "xxxii. 40, ὅν» ἙΝ ΝΠ 


1 live forever. 

, Ver.14. Δέγων ἧ μὴν . « . κληθυνῶ σε, saying, I wilt greatly bless 
thee, and exceedingly multiply thee, i.e. I will give thee a numerous 
offepring. In Gen. xxii, 17, which is quoted here, instead of simply 

πληθυνῶ oe, the Hebrew runs thus, mai) wr PIN TDN, Iwill greatly 
multiply thy seed; but in Gen. xvii. 2, it is THD ἽΝΩΞ τ ἼΩΝ mame 
7 will multiply thee. The apostle appears to unite both expressions, in 
the quotation before us. The obvious idea of both passages is, “ I will, 
give thee a very numerous posterity.” 

Μῆν, certo, profecto; i. q. ὄντως. LEtdoyév εὐλογήσῳ . . . πληϑύνων 
πληθυνῶ. Such a re-duplication is very common in Hebrew, where, for 
the most part, it denotes intensity, Heb. Gram.§ 199. 2. The jfre- 
quency of it, in the Hellenistic writers, is Hebraism; but the formula 
itself is,not without many examples in the Greek writers. E. g. Lucian. 
Dial. Menek sub fine, ἰδῶν εἶδυν. Xen. Cyrop. V. πείθων ἔπεισε. VIII. 
ὑπακούων ὑπήκουσα. Polyb. εὐχύμενος ἤνξατο τοῖς θεοῖς. Herod. IV. 25, 
καταφεύγως κατἀφεύγῃ. Diod. Sic. tom. I. p. 717, καταπέμψας ἔπεμψε. 
That intensity is designed in our text, is clear from consulting the con- 
text in Gen, xxii. and xvii. 

πληθυνῶ is found in what is usually called the second future cir- 
cuwnfiex. But verbs in X, p, ») p, have no other future; see Buttmann, 
Gram. § 86. 8. . 

Ver. 15. Καὶ οὕτω μακροθυμήσας ... . ἐπαγγελίας, and so having 
patiently waited, he obtained the promised blessing. Kat οὕτω, may be 
construed as equivalent to καὶ τότε, vel καὶ ἔπειτα, and then, and after- 
wards. So ofrw in Acts vii. 8; xx. 11. Rom. xi. 26. Thess. iv. 17. 
Rey. xi. 5. Schneider (Lex.,) οὕτω, folglich, sonach. Schleusner 
(Lex.,) οὕτω; sic tandem tum demum, deinceps etiam. But I rather pre- 
fer the sense of so here, which means, in accordance with the promises 
just recited. ᾿Ἐπέτυχε τῆς ἐπαγγελίας, the noun being: in the genitive; 
for ἐπιτυγχάνω governs either the genitive or accusative; see Matt: Gr. 
Gram. § 362. 5. 

But what was the promised blessing which he obtained ? The same, 
I Rely, which the preceding context designates, viz, the blessing of a 
posterity, which shgald become numerous. When Abraham was called 
by God out of Haran, and the promise of ἃ nymerous posterity made to 
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hith, ἮΒ was seventy-five years old, Gen. xii. 1-—4. Twenty-four years 
elapsed after this, while he was a sojurnez.in a strange land without any 
, fixtd place of abode, before the manner in which this promise would be 
" fulfilled was revealed to him, Gen. xvii. 1—16. It was only when he 
‘was an hundred years old, that the promised blessing of a son, from 
whom should spring a great nation, was obtained, Gen. xxi. 1—5. The 
preternatural birth of such a ¢on, was deemed by Abraham a sufficient 
pledge, on the part of God, that all which he had promised respecting , 
him would be fulfilled, Gen. xxii. 15—18. Heb. xi. 8—12, 17—19, 
Rom. iv. 17—22. Other Blessings, besides that of a numerous posterity, 
were connected with the birth of Isaac and the faith of Abraham, Gen. 
xxii. latter part of ver. 17, with ver. 18. These blessings Abraham 
did not obtain, indeed, by actual possession; but by anticspation, con/i- 
dent hope, and unwavering faith in the promises of God; compare 
John viii. 56. In our text, however, the apostle refers to the promised 
blessing of a son, which, after long waiting, Araham obtained. 

Ver. 16. "Ανϑρωκοι μὲν yap . . . duviover, now men swear «ὧν one 
who is superior, i. e. men appeal to God, when taking an oath, as a wit- 
ness of their sincerity, and as an avenger of falsehood and perjury. 

Kal πάσης αὑτοῖς . . . 5 ὅρκος, and the oath for conjirmation makes 
an end of“all dispute among them ; i. 6. an oath, that contesting parties 
will abide by terms of amity and concord agreed upgn, puts an end to 
the disputes which had existed, the parties relying upon an engagement 
of a nature 20 solemn. An oath, then, is the highest pledge of fidelity 
which men can give. Αὐτοὺς is the dative after ἀντιλογίας, viz. ἀντιλογίας 
[ἢ ἐστι] abroic. 

Such is the custom of men, when ἀντιλογία, contradtdtion, question, 
ealling in question, dispute, is to be quieted. God has condescended 
to act in a similar way, for our encouragement, and to confirm our belief 
in his promises. 

Ver. 17."Ev ᾧ περισσότερον .... τῆς ἐπαγγελίας, on account of which, 
(i. e. because an oath removes all dispute or doubt,) God, desirous of 
showing those to whom the promises are made. "Ev ᾧ, on gecoynt of 
this, see Wahl on ἐν, No. 5. Περισσότερον, abundantly, modo, eximto, 
insigniter. ᾿Ἐκιδεῖξαι, to demonstrate, to exhsbit 980 as "to prove. Κλη- . 
ρηρόμοις, i. 6. Christians; compare ch. iv. 1,3, and 9. 

Td ἀμετάϑετον τῆς βονλῆς αὐτοῦ, the tmmutability A his purpose, or, 
of his decree ; for the will of God is the decree of 

"Epsolrevecy Spey, interposed by an oath. Μεσιτεύω means, according 
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to elaasi¢ul usage; fo act the part of a mediator, to be an internuntiya, 
coneiliator, between two parties. But here, this sense is impossible. 
God is not a mediator between himeelf and the heirs of the promise, 
The sense of énterposing, then, becomes a necessary one. So the Vul- 
gate, interposuit jusjurandum. He made a μεσίτην (80 to speak) by an 
oath, interposed between himself and the hcira of promise ; i. e, he 
made an oath the means of removing all doubt or question, on their 
part, whether he would faithfully perform what he had promised. . 
Ver. 18. Ἵνα διὰ δύο πραγμάτων .... Θεὸν, so that by two immutable 
things, ix regard to which’ ἐξ ts imposstble that God should prove faith- 
less; i. e. since men’s doubts are removed by appeal to an oath, God,in, 
condescension to their weakness, has also made confirmation of his pro- 
mises by an oath, so that there might be no possible ground of doubt, 
But what are the two smmutable things? His promise and his oath, 
answer almost all the commentators and critics. But there is room to 
doubt the corregtness of this interpretation. The apostle in the preced- 
ing context has mentioned two oaths of God, which have respect to the 
salvation of believers. The one is in the context immediately préteding, 
ver. 133 which, in Gen xxii. 15—18, stands connected with the promise 
of a blessing to all nations, (ver. 18,) through the seed of Abraham, 
1. e. through the Messialy. The other is implicd in Heb. iii. 11; where 
the oath that unbelievers shall be excluded from the rest of God, implies, 
of course, an assurance of the same nature, that believers shall be ad- 
mitted to it; compare ch. iv. 5,6. Perhaps, however, the second oath 
is that by which the Messiah is constituted a High-priest, after the order 
of Melchisedek, Ps. cx. 4; and which had been twice adverted to by 
the writer, in the preceding part of his epistle, ch. v. 6, 10. This would 
best agree with the sequel, in ch. vi. 20, where the writer recurs to the 
order of Christ's high-priesthood, and thus shows that- it was at .that 
time in his mind. Here, then, are the two immutable things, in which 
believeramay confide ; viz. Ferst, The oath that Abraham should have 
a Son, (the Messiah,) in whom all nations should be bleased, Gen, 
xxii. 18. , Secondly, The oath that this Son should be High-priest for 
. ever, after the order of Melchisedek, Ps. cx. 4. These two oaths it is 
impossible God should disregard ; and the salyation of Believeys, there- 
fore, is adequately and surely provided for. 
in this opinion, I find that Storr, for substance, agrees. 
On the other hang, to represent the promise and the oath to confirm 
thewame, as the two immutable things, seems to be. inapporite ; forsthe 
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writes here stites, that what is sworn to, even among men, must pa 
regarded as fixed or established. The more surely, what God has once 
solemnly declared can never be annulled. The two things, then, which 
are immutable, are the two different oaths, viz. that in Gen, xxii. 15—18, 
and that in Ps. ex. 4; to which the writer had repeatedly adverted. 

Ἰσχυρὰν παράκλησιν .. . ἐλπίξζος, we, who have sought a refuge, 
might have strong persuasion to hold fust the hope which is set before 

-ws. That is, God has made adequate provision for the salvation of all 
who prove faithful to the cause of Christ; and he has secured it by 
oaths, made at different times, and on diverse occasions. The certainty, 
ethen, of obtaining the reward promised to fidelity, constitutes a pow- 
erful motive to persevere, for all those who have sought a refuge from 
the power and penalty of sin, in the religion of Jesus. Παράκλησιν, 
in the sense of comfort, consolation, is common in the New Testament; 
but, according to the classical use of the word, it means, excitement, 
exhortation, persuasion, &c. This latter use of the word is common 
also to the New Testament writers; and in this sense I understand it, 
in the verse before us. Consolation is not so appropriate to the writer's 
object here, 88 excitement, (Anregung, Schneider.) persuasion. 
,"Ioxvpay means powerful, i.e, having great force, proffering strong 
motives. 

Οἱ καταφυγόντες, we, who seek a refuge. Karagebyw means, fo Jlee 
toward, to flee to, to 66 under, viz. a place of refuge, an asylum; 
which latter is generally designated after the verb. But here, of καταφυ- 
γόντες seems to be employed os a periphrasis, in order to designate 
Christians who are secking a refuge from sin and sorrow. In like man- 
nes, σωζομένους is employed in Acts ii. 47. 

Κρατῆδαι, to hold fast, to take Jirm hold of, to grasp with tenacity, 
Hebrews ptt. ᾿Ελπίδος, hope, here means the objects of hope, i. 6. 
the objects οὗ Christian hope, for which Christians hope, or which they 
expect; just as ἐπαγγελία, above, means, the objects promised, the 
things promised; and so, often, in respect to many other words of a 
similar nature. Προκειμένης, proposed, set forth, is 9 word which was 
employed in respect to the ἄϑλον or prize of victory, in the Grecian’ 
games. ‘This was said προκεῖσϑαι, to be“proposed or set before the com- 
pafitors. So, in our text, the object of hope, viz. future happiness 

glory, deliverance from sin and sorrow, is set before all Chyie- 
ra who ate cazaguydurec, seekiny a refuge from their guilt and 
Wiseries. And the repeated oath of God assures them, that sudh a 
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le is to be found, and also affords a powerful” excitement to 
sevk it. 

” Ver. 19. Ἣν ὡς ἄγκυραν . . . βεβαίαν, which we ΕΞ as‘an anchor 
: of the soul unfailing and firmly fized; i. 6. which hope we are in 
possession of, ἔχομεν, and it will prove to us, in our troubles and dis- 
tresses, what an anchor of sound materials and firmly fixed will be to 
a ship in a témpest; i. 6. it will keep us from “ making shipwreck of 
the faith.” Many commentators refer ἣν to παράκλησιν ; but it seems 
to me quite contrary to the manifest object of the passage. Hope is 
‘often represented under the emblem of an anchor, among the heathen 
writers. * ᾿Ασφάλχῆ means, that which will not fail, 1. 6. like an anchor: 
of good, materials, which will not give way. Βεβαίαν means firmly 
Jized, i. 6. having a tenacious hold, which cannot be slipped. 

Kal εἰσερχομένην . . . καταπετάσματος, and which ente¥s into that 
within the veil, i.e. which hope enters into the inner sanctuary, the 
sanctum sanctorum, where God dwells. Others refer εἰσερχομένην, to 
ἄγκυραν. The meaning, as I explain the passage, is, that the objects 
of hope are in héaven, where God dwells. The apartment within the 
veil of the temple at Jerusalem, was that in which the ark of the cove- _ 
nant was placed, and also the cherubim that shadowed the mercy-seat. 
There the glory of God appeared. This inner sanctuary was an emblem 
ofheaven; see Heb. ix. 1—11.23; x. 1. The phrase ἐσώτερου του 
καταπετάσματος, here designates an image of heaven. , 

The sentiment of the writer, then, is as follows: ““ Hold fast the 
objects of your Christian hope. These will keep you steady in adhér- 
encé to your holy religion, and preserve you, like an anchor, from 
toaking shipwreck of the faith. These objects of hope are heavenly.fn 
their nature, ἡ ἐλπὶς ...- εἰσερχομένη εἷς τὸ ἐσώτερον τοῦ καταπετάσματος, 
Consequently, these objects are immutable, and so ἀσφαλεῖς καὶ βέβαιοι, 
like a,good anchor.” « 

“Qrov πρόδρομος “... Ἰησοῦς, whither" Jesus our precursor has gone, 
on our account. ~ Πρόδρομος .... εἰσῆλθεν, I take to mean simply, that 
Jesus has fist led the way into the heavenly sanctuary. So Aachylus, 
Her. ad Theb. v. 217, πρόδρομὸς ἦλϑε, i. 4. προῆλϑε. Theodoret makes 
an appropriate remark on this passage. “‘ The writer designs to. increasé 
their confidence by calling Jesus πρόδρομος ; for if he-is their precursor, 
and-has gone thither on their account, then’ ought Christians to follow 
after lim, so as to attain the end of their coursd, Theod. in loc.” 

"the expression in the latter part of ver. 19, εἰσερχομένη εἷς τὸ ἐσώτερον. 

2c2 
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τοῦ καταξετάσματος, seems to have been purposely chosen as a periplira- 
‘eis of the heavenly sanctuary, in order to direct the minds of the 
Hebrews to the priesthood of Christ; of which the writer now proceeds 
to treat, after having suspended the consideration of i¢ from ch. v. 1], 
to ch. vi. 19, in order to introduce matter of warning and encourage- 
ment. It was lawful for the high priest only to enter, through the veil, 
“into the inner sanctugry. So Jesus, as high-priest of the new dispen- 
sation, entered the eternal sanctuary above, making expiation of per~ 
petual efficacy for sinners, Heb. ix. 11, 12, 22—26. 


Having just reproved them for the little progress which they had made in Christian 
knowledge, ch. v. 11.—ch. vi. 3; warned them against the dreadful consequences of 
abandoning the Christian religion, ch. vi. 4—8: and encouraged them to hold fast 
their faith and hope even to the end, as they had the example of Abraham, and the 
cath of God to assure them of an adequate reward, ch. vi. 9—19; the writer now 
returns to make the comparison of Christ as high-priest, with Melchisedek, whose 
name, in connexion with that of Christ, had been already more than once introduced, 

_ ch. v. 6, and 10. This subject he pursues to the end of ch. vii. 25; where he resumes 
the topic broken off at ch. v. 10, and completes what he had’ to say concerning it, 


ch. vil. 26-—28. 
CHAPTER VII. 


"Ver. 1. Οὗτος yap ὁ Μελχιξεδὲκ, now this Melchisedek, i. 6. the Melchi- 
sedek whom I have already named. 

Βασιλεὺς Σαλὴμ. Nearly all the Greek and Latin fathers held this 
pines to be the same as Jerusalem. So Ps. Ixxvi. 2, [3.] In Salem 
is his tabernacle.” Compare Gen. xiv. 18. The Σαλεὶμ, mentioned i in 
John iii. 29, was probably a different place from that which our text 
names if, indeed, Σαλὴμ is meant by our author to designate a piaes at 
all. Is it. not rather an coed See the writer's own sad a 
tation, ver. 2. 

-Aspete τοῦ Θεοῦ τοῦ ὑψίστου, Hebrew hy ON? 13, σώ. xiv. 18, 
at Wiis common, among the ancients, fér a king to be priest also ; thus 
jting the two highest honours among men, in his own person. The 
Jewish kings did not do thus, so long as the race of David was upon the 

one } because the pri€stheod was confined to the tribe of Levi. But 
‘the Macgabees did .it; Joseph. Antiq. XIII. 19, compare Macc. in the 
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Apocrypha. Among foreign nations, this was very common. In refer. 
ence to this double honour, Peter calls Christians βασίλειον ἱεράτευμα, 
1 Pet. ii.9; and John, in Rev. i. 6, says, that Christ has made for his 
followers ἃ βασιλείαν, and constituted them ἱερεῖς τῷ Θεῷ. 

How highly the Jews of the apostle’s day estimated the honour of 
priesthood, may be seen from Philo; who says, “ The law of kingly 
office applies to priests εἰς σεμνότητα καὶ τιμὴν, in regard to dignity 
and honour, de Legat. ad Caium, p. 832,” ‘In the same book, he 
represents the Jewish people as regarding ‘‘ the high priesthood to 9 
, 88 much above the kingly office, as God is more exalted than men.’ 
All this serves to show, that the apostle, by exhibiting and proving thé 
priesthood of Christ, not only pointed out the way in which pardon of 
sin had been effected, but also contributed much towards causing the 
Messiah to be honoured, in the view of the Hebrews. 

In ‘calling Melchisedek a priest of the most high, God, the scrip- ; 
ture designs to exhibit him as 4 true priest of the true God, maker and 
lord of heaven and earth, Gen. xiv. 19, 22. 

Ὁ συναντήσας . .°. εὐλογήσας αὑτὸν, who met Abraham returmng 
from tke slaughter of the [confederate] kings, and blessed him; see 
Gen, xiv, 17—20. ᾿ 

Ver. 2. ὯΙ καὶ δεκάτην . . . 'Αβραὰμ, to whom also Abraham gave 
a tenth part of all, viz. a tenth ἀπὸ πάντων τῶν ἀκροϑινίων, of all 
the spoils (see ver. 4,) which he had taken from the confederate kings 
whom he had discomfited, Gen. xiv. 14—16, 20. Acxdrny agrees with 
μοῖραν understood. é 

Πρῶτον μὲν Eppevevopevoc, βασιλεὺς δικαιοσύνης, by interpretation, 
{his name] means, first, righteous king. Βασιλεὺς δικαιοσύνης resem- 
bles the formulas, God of mercy, God of glory, 86. instead of merciful 
God, glorious God, &c. which are common indeed in all languages, 
but more especially in the Hebrew. In fact, the sense put upon βασι- 
λεὺς δικαιοσύνης, in the translation, is the only one that can be put upon 
it; for what is a king of righteousness, in any other sense? The 
phrase, king of a nation or people, or of living beings, we understand ; 
but what a king of an abstract existence is, which belongs solely to 


mental conception, it would be difficult to understand. . 
"Ἔπειτα δὲ καὶ βασιλεὺς . . . εἰρήνης, and then he is a king of Saicm, 
which means, hing of peace. 


Ver. 3. 'Awdrup, ἀμήτωρ, having neither father nor mother, i.e. re- 
corded in the sacred genealogies ; or, perhaps, whose father and mother 
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' wete not of kingly rank. These words were applied literally, by the 
Greeks, ta. some‘of their gods; thén figuratively, to those who were 
aephans, and fo those whose parents were obscure and of low origin. 
Thys Liyy, LV. 3, nullo patre natus,” re#pecting-@ person of ignoble. 
Geacent. 0 Horace, Serm. I. 6. 10, * nullis majoribus natos.” Philo 
calls Sarah, ἀμήγορα, probably, because Ber mother is not mentioned 
in the sacred records. And in such a sense, the apostle appears to 
call Melchisedek, ἀπάτωρ and ἀμήτωρ. The explanation of these terms 
is to be found, (as one will easily believe,) in the word ἀγενεαλόγητος, 
without any genealogy, viz. of whose genealogy no mention ia made in 
scripture. 

The Arabians say of a man, who has by his own efforts | 
an exalted place of honour, and who is descended from ignoble 
parents, aS LJ U, he has no father, i, 6, he is not named from his 
father, or derives not his titles and honours frem his father. Michaélis 
prefers the explanation which this idiom would afford, in reapect to the 
passage under examination. But the other seems preferable, on account 
of the explanation which the writer himself has made, by adding, ἀγενε- 
adéynroc. See Scfeusner and Wahl, on ἀπάγωρ and ἀμήτωρ. 

Mare ἀρχὴν . . . ἔχων, having neither beginning of days, nor end 
of life, i.e. either, “‘ Whose time of birth or death is not related ;” or 
rather, ‘‘ Who, as a high priest, has no limited time assigned for the 
commencement and expiration of his ofgce :” for so the Levitical clause 
leads us to interpret this expression. he Levitical priests were limited ' 
in their service; see Numb. iv. 3. 23. 35. 48, 47, (compare Numb. viii. 
24,25.) Ζωῆς, according to the latter mode of interpretation, refers 
to the life of Melchisedek as priest, i.e. the time of his priesthood. 
Ζωὴ is often equivalent in sense to καιρὸς ζωῆς, the season or time 
which one lives. The meaning of the writer then is, that Melchisedek’s 
priesthood was limited to no definite time, i.e. he was sacetdos per- 
petuus, a priest without limitation of office. So the Latins say, Dicta- 
for perpetuus, &c. 

ἐΑφωμοιωμένος δὲ ..... διηνεκὲς, beingjfike to the Son of God, remain- 
sth a priest perpetually. The sacted’ writer, in Ps. cx. 4, says of the 
Messigh, that he is Ὁ» Tr, Septuagint, ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα, i,q. 
alg: τὰς. διηνεκὲς Ὁ : and thei adds, ‘ after the order of Melchieedek.” 
Figs ‘then, Christ is asserted by the Psalmigt to be a perpetual priest ; 
etd. next, to confirm or explain this assertion, it is added, that he is so, 
secohting to.the order of Melehjsedek. -The implication is, of course, 
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wat Melchisedek ia perpetual priest ; for this is a special point of the 
comparison. The apostle means to say, in our text, that ‘inasmuch as 
Melchisedek is understood to have a perpetual priesthood, and since the 
priesthood of the Son of God is affirmed, in the hundred-and-tenth 
Psalm, to be like his; so it follows, of course, that the priésthood of 
Christ is understood to be pérpetual, or that. Melchisedek, in regard to 
his priesthood, was like to, or cauld be compared with, the Son of God. 

In respect to the object of this assertion, [ apprehend nothing more 
is intended, than that the priesthood of Christ and Melchisedek was not, 
like that of the sons of Aaron, limited to any definite, period. In the 
absolute sense, εἰς τὸ διηνεκὲς clearly is not to be understood. Melchise- 
dek’s priesthood terminated with his life ; so Christ's priestly and kingly 
office both will cease, when the work of redemption is fully accomplished, 
] Cor. xv. 24—28, But in neither case is there any statute, which 
limits the specific time of gccession to office, and of egress from it. Of 
coutse, the order of Christ’s priesthood, and that of Melchisedek, dif- 
fered greatly in this respect-from that of the sons of Aaron, and was,, 
as the writer goes on to declare, greatly superior to it. Dictator per- 
petuus among the Romans, for example, was surely Fhigher, or at least, 
a more honorable office, than that of ordinary dictator ! 

Our English version of ἀφωμοιωμένος, made like to, does not seem to 
give the true sense of the passage. The apostle is not labouring to show 
that Melchisedek, in respect to his priesthood, was made like to Christ ; 
but vice versa. He is seeking to jjlustrate and establish the perpetuity 
of Christ's priesthood, by comparing it with the well-known priesthood 
of Melchisedek. Hence, to say that Melchisedek was made like to the 
Son of God, is a ὕστερον πρότερον ; for Ps. xc. 4, compares the Son of 
God as priest, to Melchisedek. This, too, is the order of nature and 
pyopriety ; for the priesthood of Melchisedek preceded that of Christ ; 
it was. something with which the Hebrews were already acquainted, inas- 
much as their Scriptures had repeatedly spoken of it. Of course, the 
apostle, in aiming to illustrate and establish the priesthood of Christ, 
(a priesthood that was recent, ang not well understood by the Hebrews,) 
would very naturally pursue the Thethod of comparison offered to his 
view in Ps, cx. 4, i. 6. a comparison of Christ’s priesthood to that of 
Melchisedek. ᾿Αφωμοιωμένος means then, not made like to, but like to, 
possibly, likened to, i.e. heing compared io. 

Tha whole passage, from ὁ συναντήσας in ver, 1, to rp vig τοῦ Θεοῦ, in 
ver..3, is plainly 9 parenthetfe explanation, (a very common occurrence 
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in the writiggs of Paul,) thrown in for the- sake of suggesting to the 
reader’s. minfl some considerations respecting the character and dignity 
of Melchisedek, which would be very very useful, in regard to a right 
understanding of the comparison that was to be made out in the sequel. 
Οὗτος γὰρ ὃ Μελχιζεδὲκ, ἄτα. in ver, 1, is the immedidte nominative to 
μένει ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸ διηνεκὲς, in ver. 3. -The construction of the whole 
sentence is thus; ‘‘ This Melchisedek, king of Salem, priest . . . (who 
met Abraham ... and blessed him ... whose name means, first, 
righteous king, and secondly, peaceful king ... of a descent no 
where recorded, having a priestly office not limited, and being in respect 
to his priesthood Tike to the Son of God,) is Β perpetual priest.” If it 
be objected, that the participles éppevevduevoc, ἔχων and ἀφωμοιωμένος 
have not, like συναντήσας, the article before them, and therefure cannot 
be arrange#Pin such a construction; the answer is, that nouns, parti- 
ciples, and udjeggives, put in apposition, either take or omit the article, 
at the pleasure of the writer. E.g. ὁ Μελχισεδὲκ--- βασιλεύς. . .. 
ἑερεὺς, in apposition. Then ὁ συναντήσας . . . a » + ἕρμε- 
φευόμενος « . - andrup, ἀμήτωρ dyeveaddynrog . . . ἔχων « . . ἀφωμοιω- 
pévoc—all in apposition with ὁ συναντήσας ; a mode of using adjectives 
and participles by no means unusual. See Gersdorf, Beitrage, &c. 
Th. V. Ueberdie Stellung der Adjectiven, &c. In the translation, I 
have, for the sake of perspicuity, broken up the involved construction. of 
the original, and made several ‘simple sentences. See Excursus XIII. 
Ver. 4. Θεωρεῖτε δὲ . . . πατριάρχᾳς, consider now how great a per- 
sonage this must be, to whom the patriarch Abraham gave a tithe of 
the spoils. Odwpeire, see, perceive, consider. ἘΠηλίκος, of what exalted 
rank. ᾿Ακροϑινίων, in its literal sense, means, summitas acervi frumenti, 
the top part of a heap of grain. It was usual to offer the primitia 
or first fruits to God. But as offerings were made to their gods, by 
the Greeks, from spoils taken in war, dxpoSina came at last to signify 
in the Greek language, any hind of spotlsy from which an offering for 
the ane was taken. The Latins called such offerings, manubia. The 
word ἀκροϑινίων has the general senfe of spoits here, and evidently 
refers to the spoils which Abraham’ had taken from the confederate 
‘kings, Gen. xiv. 16. 2 
: The object of the apostle, in mentioning the circumstance here ad- 
verted to, plainly is, to exalt the dignity of Melchisedek. The high reve- 
yenee which the- Jews had for Abraham is well known. If now it could 
be ‘shown to the Hebrews, that Melchisedék was superior to Abraham, 
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then the superiority of Christ, who is like to Melehieedek, is also 
shown. Moreover, since the patriarch or head of a natién was reck- 
oned in the East as excelling in dignity all his ‘descendants; so, if 
Melchisedek’s dignity exceeded that of Abraham; it would follow, 
that it exceeded that of all his descendants—among whom were the 
Levitical priests. It is for the sake of establishing this last point, that 
the comparison of Melchisedek with Abraham is introduced in ver. 4; 
as the sequel plainly shows. This being established, it would follow, 
that Christ’s priesthood, (which was like that of Melchisedek,) was 
superior to the Aaronical priesthood; which is the point that the writer 
designs to illustrate and establish. 

Ver 5. Kal οἱ μὲν, . . λαμβάνοντες, moreover, the sons of Levi, 
who obtain the office of the priesthood, i. e. who are constituted priests. 
All the sons of Levi were not properly priests ; but only the descend- 
ants of Aaron. Hence, the writer adds, τὴν ἑερατείαν λαμβάνοντες. It 
was true, indeed, that the whole tribe of Levi had a right to tithes; 
Numb. xviii. 28—-30 ; Deut. xiv. 22. 27—-29. But it is not material 
to the writer’s object here, to mention this. He i is concerned merely 
with the pricsts; who, as descendants of Levi, were of course entitled 
to tithes. If he could show that the priests, the most honoured part 
of the Levites, who were legally entitled to receive tithes from the other 
descendants of Abraham, were still inferior to Melchisedek ; then would 
he show that the priesthood of*Ghrist was of an order superior to theirs. 
The payment of tithes is an acknowledgment of superiority, in regard to 
the rank of the person who receives them. If Abraham, then, paid tithes 
to Melchisedek, he acknowledged him as superior in respect to rank. 

᾿Εντολὴν ἔχουσιν .... νόμον, have, by the law, a commission to tithe 
the people. See the passages of the law just referred to. ᾿ἙΕντολὴν, 
direction, mandate, a precept that gives liberty or confers a rjght to do 
any thing. ΄ 

Τοῦτ᾽ ἔστε... «᾿Αβραὰμ, that is, their own brethren, although deséend- 
ants from Abraham. ᾿Ἐξεληλυϑότας ἐκ τῆς ὀσφύος, a Hebraiastic ‘mode 
of expression ; 6. g. Gen. xxxv. 11, dings ΝΣ TENT: Gen. xlvi. 26, 
IY NYY, Ex. i. 5, et al. The Greeks used γεννᾶσϑαι ὑπὸ τενος, in 
such cases. The meaning of the passage is, the priests of the tribe of * 
Levi, although descended in common with the other tribes from Abra- 
ham, yet have been elevated to 4 rank above them, and receive the 
tribute of acknowledged ἐξ ia in the ne which are a8 them by 
the others... - 
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But why should the elevation of the priests above their brethren be 
‘introdueed tere? 1 answer, in order to show that the most honored 
part of the sons of Levi, the most honored tribe, were of a rank inferior 
to Melchisedek ; consequently, their priesthood was of. an order inferior 
to that of Christ. δ 

Ver, 6, Ὃ δὲ μὴ γενεαλργούμενορ ἐξ αὐτῶν, but he whose descent i is not 
εὐ ἐπε JSrom them; a periphrasis, by which Melchisedek is described, 
and, at the same time, additional intimation is given, that he was of an 
order of priests different from that of the Levites. ᾿ 

Acdexdrwxe .... εὐλύγηκε, tithed [received tithes from] Abraham, 
and blessed him to whom the promises were made. Δεδεκάτωκε is a 
Hellenistic word, being found only in the Septuagint and New Testa- 
ment. The meaning is, that Melchisedek received from Abraham a tenth 
of the spoils; which was the same ratio with the tithes received by the 
Levitical priesthood. Καὶ τὸν ἔχοντα τὰς ἐπαγγελίας εὐλόγηκε, a peri- 
phrasis designating Abraham, to whom God had made promises of great 
blessings : compare Heb. vi. 12—15. 

Ver. 7. Χωρὶς δὲ πάσης .. ... εὐλογεῖται, and beyond all controversy, 
the inferior was blessed by the superior. "AvrdAoylac, gainsaying, dis- 
pute, doubt, compare ch. vi. 16. “EAarroy here means merely inferi- 
ority in point of rank, office, or station; not inferiority in regard to 
moral or religious character, which it is not the writer’s object to bring 
into view, as it is not to his present purpose. Melchisedek was both 
king dnd priest: Abraham was neither; at least he is not called by 
either appellation. He was, indeed, an Emir, i.e. the head of a com- 
pany of migratory shepherds, (Nomades,) and had a large number of 
dependants; as may be seen in Gen. xiv. 14. Abraham is also called 
#3, prophet, Gen. xx. 7; but he is not called WD, although he 
repeatetlly offered sacrifices ; nor do the Sees call him 72, 
hing. 

Kpeirrovec is the antithesis or correlate of digas and “therefore 
meané superior. Both adjectives are of the neuter gender, as is mani« 
fest from ἔλαττον ; but this gender in adjectives is employed to-denote’ 
abstract quality, i.e. it is used in the same way as abstract noutis; 

“which are-very frequently employed, by the sacred writers, instead of 
congrete ones. , E. δ. Christ i the way, the truth, ond life, i.e. he is 
the guide, the instructor, and the auther of life, to men. So here, the 
Hiterad rendering would be, inferiority is blessed by superiority, i. 6. ΤῸΝ 

on ἐα, δίοενοα by the superior one. =, re 
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- The apoatie takes this as a position which will ἐς granted by the: 
Hebrews, from the simple consideration, that Abraham, by paying tithes” 
to MeJchisedek, of course acknowledged his own inferior rank. 

» Ver. 8. Kai ὧδε py . . . λαμβάνουσι, here, also, men receive tithes 
who die; but’ there, ane of wham it is testified that he lives. A very 
difficult verse, about which there hag been no small controversy. The 
literal sense of the words would make nothing for the writer's purpose. 
Of the natural life of men he is not speaking; but of the duration of the 
priestly office. “Ode means, ἐπ respect to the Levites ; ἐκεῖ, in regard to 
Melchisedek. Ωδε and ἐκεῖ may also be literally rendered, in this place, 
and, in that place; which gives the meaning just proposed. But what 
is ἀποθνήσκοντεςῦ Is it the natural death of the body? But, in this 
respect, the Levites differed not from the king of Saletn; both were 
mortals. In another world, too, they live as well as he, i, e. both are 
immortal also. Ζῇ, therefore, cannot refer simply to living in another 
world. Nor is there any ground for supposing the apostle means to 
assert, that Melchisedek’s high priesthood continues in heaven; as some 
have imagined. “There is no jntimation in Scripture of any such thing, 
in regard to any one but Jesus. I must therefore understand ἀποϑνήσ- 
κοντες 88 being used figuratively here, in order to denote the brief and 
mutable condition of the Levitical priesthood. The figurative use of 
Svhocw and ἀποθνήσκω, in the New Testament, is very common ; although 
no instance occurs, perhaps, where it has the same shade of meaning 
which it appears to have here. Schleusner, however, gives to ϑνήσκω, in 
1 Tim. v. 6, the same sense, viz. gui officio suo non fungitur. But in 
the verse before us, he construes ἀποϑνήσκοντες as meaning, mortales, and 
ζῇ as applying to Christ, not to Melchisedek; most plainly against the 
context that follows. “ 

The word ζῇ seems to me, plainly, not to mean here, either natural 
life, or future immortality, but an enduring, unlimited time of priest- 
hood; and to designate the same idea as μένει ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸ διηνεκὲς, in 
ver. 3. A sense like this, viz. that of duration, perennitas, the word ζάω 
often Kas. If this be correct, then its correlate, ἀποϑνήσκοντες must of 
course have the sense of short-lived, or deceasing, viz. a3 to office, or the 
priesthood. In this way, and in this only, can I make out any tolerable 
sense of the passage, consistently with the context, Nothing can be 
plainer, than that the object of the writer jx to show the perpetuity of 

Melchisedek’s priesthood, and not that of his natural life; and by con- 
aequende, he sould alsa make out the perpetuity of Chtiat’s priesthood. 
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»To construe ἀποθνήσκοντες, then, as referring to physical mortality, and 
a as having respect to physical or natural life, is to quit the subject 
under the consideration of the writer, and resort to one which is alto- 
gether inapposite to his purpose. That ζάω and ζωή, moreover, often 

, denote perpetuity, perennitas, the reader may readily see by consulting 
Wahl's Lex. ζάω, No. 2, 8, and gw), Nol, y. The word ἀποϑγήσκοντερ; 
then, by the force of antithesis, denotes, the reverse of this; and peren- 

_ nity, here, is not ascribed to natural life, but to the priesthood. 

Ver. 9. Kal, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν . . . δεδεκάτωται, yea, even Levi, who 
received tithes, was (if I may be allowed the expression) himself tithed, 
through Abraham. ‘Qs ἔπος εἰπεῖν is very common, in the best Greek 
writers. It is a μείλιγμα, softening down, of an expression, which a 
writer supposes his readers may deem to be too strong, or which may 
have the appearance of excess or severity. It amounts to an indirect 
apology, for employing an unusual or unexpected assertion or phrase. 
It is very happily introduced here; as the subject itself is one which 
the writer did not intend to urge as capable of being scanned with 
metaphysical exactness, but only as bearing a popular mode of expla- 
nation. 

Kai, verily truly, imo, vero, profecto; See Wahl, Lex. καὶ, 2. b. β. 
Brettschneider, Lex. καὶ, 5, 6. 

Ver. 10, "Ert yap ἐν τῇ ὑσφύι. .. Μελχισεδὲκ, for he was then in the 
loins of his father, when Melchisedek met him. "Ἔτι etiam, nunc, even 
now, already, or, etiam tunc, even then, then. The meaning of the 
Writer is, that at the time then present, viz. when Melchisedek met 

. Abraham, Levi was ἐν τῇ ὀσφύϊ πατρὸς.“ Our English version, ‘‘ He 
was yet in the loins of his father, gives a sense quite different from that 
‘of the writer; for the meaning of this must be, ὁ’ he was yet to be 
begotten,” i. e. he was not yet born. But the apéstle designs to say, 
and it is appropriate to his object to say, that evén then, when Melchi- 
sedek met Abraham, Levi already (in a certain sense) existed, and, 
through Abraham, paid tithes to the king of Salem, i. 6. acknowledged 
inferiority compared with him. This is the very point which ὑπ writer 
15 labouring to illustrate. See Excunsvs XIV. 

Veg, 1h. El μὲν οὖν τελείωσις .«.... ἦν, further, tf perfection were 
{ able] by the Levitical priesthood Μὲν οὖν, or, μενοῦν, moreovers 

rther, Μὲν οὖν are often used as ἃ continuative particle, merely indi- 
cating that the writer is advancing to another tapic or paragraph. Od» 
is ative, in a general way; but when joined with μὲν, it shoyld not, 
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usually, be separately translated. That a new topic is begun here, will 
be plain to every considerate reader. “ 

Τελείωσις, a word very variously understood and translated. Some 
render it, accomplishment, viz. of the design of the ptiesthood ; others, 
sanctification ; others, consummate happiness; others, moral rectitude 
or perfection. It is best explained by a reference to corresponding pas~ 
sages in the sequel. In ch. ix. 9, it is said, that ‘the Levitical sacrifices 
could not τελειῶσαι the person who offered them :” which (if we compare 
ch. ix. 14) appears plainly to mean, ‘to take away the burden of-guilt, 
and to render pure or holy the minds of the worshippers.” Again, in ch. 
x. 1, it is affirmed of the sacrifices, that ‘ they could not τελειῶσας those 
who approached the altar,” i. e. those who offered them; and by com- 
paring ch. x. 2—4 with this, it is plain the writer meatis to say, that 
‘the sacrifices could not bestow peace of conscience—could not take 
away the burden of sin from the mind of the worshipper; but they left 
him filled with apprehensions, that the penalty of the divine law might 
still be executed upon him.” Here, then, is plainly the τελείωσις, which 
the Levitical priesthood could not effect. It could neither purify the 
mind or soul of the worshipper, nor free him from the burden of his sins, 
or from the apprehension that they might be punished. Christ did both; 
and this is the τελείωσις here spoken of, which he accomplished, and 
which the law could not accomplish. Chap. x. 3. 14. is very direct to 
this purpose. The writer, then, has explained τελείωσις, by the sequel 
of his epistle ; and in a manner altogether accordant with the object of 
his reasoning here. 

Ὁ λαὸς yap ex’ αὑτῇ νενομοϑέτητο, (for the people received the law in 
connexion with this.) This circumstance is evidently to Be placed in a 
parenthesis. Nevoyodérnro, were subjected to the law, were put under, 
thedaw. Such a censtruction in the passive voice is peculiar ; compare 
Rom. iii. 4. En’ αὐτῇ, on this condttion, connected with this, or, under 
these circumstances ; compare Wahl on ἐπὶ II. 4, Ὁ, meaning is, 
that the Levitical priesthood and the Mosaic law are closely and ingepa- 
rably Tinked together, so that if one is changed, the other must of neces- 
sity be; as the writer proceeds to show in the sequel. * 

Τὶς ἔτι χρεία . « ν᾿. .«« λέγεσϑαι, what need was thera, any more, that 
another priest should arise after the order of Melchisedek, and not be 
called after the order of Aaron? That is, “ if the Levitica] priesthood, 
and the Jaw connected with it, accomplished all, in respect to purification 
from sin, and the giving of quict to the conscience, which was needed 
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then why should the Psalmist speak of a priest, who was of an or ler 
different from that of Aaron, and who was yet to arise?” This would 
be unnecessary, if the priesthood of Aaron were adequate to ibe great 
purposes of salvation. “Ere any more, any longer. 

. Ver. 12, Μετγατιϑεμένης yap .... γίνεται, but in case the priesthood 
ts changed, there must needs be also a change of the law. Μετατίϑημι 
means, to transfer, to translate. This senwe-corresponds sufficiently 
well with the intention of the writer, whose design is to show, that the 
priesthood of the ancient dispensation had been transferred to Christ, 
although on conditions very different from those formerly attached to it; 
and that Christ not only was a priest in fact, but that his priesthood, 
coming in the place of the other ancient priesthood, superseded it. 
Νόμον here means, the Jewish dispensation, the Mosaic law. The 
change spoken of in respect to this, has reference to the fact, that all 
its ritual observances and its priesthood, (which were inseparably con- 
nected,) must be laid aside together, under the new dispensation. As 
Christ’s priesthood differed from that of the Levites, so must the law, by 
which it is regulated, differ from that which regulated the Aaronical 
priesthood. 

This conclusion is in itself so obvious, that the writer does not deem 
it necessary to produce any formal arguments here to establish it. He 
proceeds to show, that the priesthood itself is changed, by adducing 
facts and declarations recorded in the Old Testament. (1.) Christ 
sprang from the tribe of Judah, ver. 13, 14. (2.) He was to be a priest 
of the order of Melchisedek, ver. 15—17. Consequently, the law, which 
was necessarily connected with the Levitical priesthood, must also be 
changed. ~ 

Ver. 13. ἘΦ ὃν γὰρ ...... ϑυσιαστηρίῳ, now he, concerning whom 
these things are said, belonged to a different tribe, none of whom served 
at the altar, Tap here connects the illustration or proof with the pro- 
position in. ves. 12. It may, however, be translated but, with nearly the 
same effect. The reasoning, then, would stand thus: “If the priest- 
hood be changed, the law must also be changed; but the priest¥ood is 
Yhanged, [i. 6. Christ, who is appointed to the priesthood, sprung from 
the tribe of Judah ;] therefore, the law is laid aside :” compare vey. 18, 
and seq. : 
. Τροσέδχηκε. Προσέχω means, to give heed, to apply the mind to, τὸν 
«οὖῦὖν being understood ; also, to give one’s care tp, fo serve. 

Ver. 14. Πρύόδηλον γὰρ ....0 ἐλάλησε, for vf isaguite manifest that 
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our Lord sprang from Judah, in reapect to which tribe, Moses said 

nothing concerning the priesthood, i. 6. he gave the priest's office to the 

sons of Levi, Numb. xviii. 6, and not to the tribe of Judah. The reader 

is left to supply, at the end of the verse, the conclusion of the syllogism, 

(which Paul very frequently omits,) viz. perariSeras οὖν h ἱερωσύνη, con- 

* sequently the priesthood is changed ; i. e..since Christ is high-priest, 

who was of the tribe of.Judah, it follows, of course, that there must be 

a change in the priesthood; for none but Levites, under the ancient* 
dispensation, could be priests. 

Ver, 15, Kai περισσότερον ἔτε 12... ἕτερος, and still more evident is 
it, (viz. that the priesthood must be changed] if another priest has 
arisen, like to Melchisedek. Between δῆλον, πρόδηλον, and κατάδηλον, 
there is no important difference of signification. The two latter seem 
naturally to render the word somewhat more intensive. ᾿Ανίσταται, is” 
risen up, viz. the high-priest ,in question, kas already arisen or made 
his appearance, ts already extant. 

KaS’ ὁμοιότητα, according to the likeness, in the similitude, i. 6, like, 
cere in a sense like that of κατὰ τάξιν, in ch. v. 6.10; vi. 20; 

. ΤΙ, Hebrew, WHT by, Ps. cx. 4. Compare ἀφωμοιωμένος in 
ch. vii. 3. 

Ver. 16. “Ὃς ob κατὰ νόμον ....-. dxaradvrov, who was not made [a 
priest] by an ordinance of temporary obligation, but by an authority 
of endless duration ; i. e. he was not made a priest under the Mosaic 
law, which was to be set aside, ver. 12. 18, seq.; but by the oath of God, 
which is immutable ; compare ver. 20—24, and 28. 

Σαρκικῆς, fieshly; hence, secondarily, frail, ,infirm, short-lived, 
temporary, quicquid caducum. So the Hebrew Wa, Gen. vi. 3. 
Ps. lvi. 5; Ixxviii. 39. Job x. 4. Isa. xxxi.3; compare aluo ἀσϑενὲς and 
ἀνωφελὲς, in ver. 18. ᾿Εντολῆς means here, the precept or command 
respecting the appointment of priests, contained in the νόμος, i. 6. 
Mosaic law. ᾿Εντολὴς σαρκικῆς is, then, preceptum caduqum, a tempo- 
rary command, an obligation of a temporary, perishable nature. So 
ver. 12 and 18 require us to interpret the passage. 

Δύναμιν, authority, authoritative appointment. So Acts iv. 7, ἐν πόϊᾳ 
, δυνάμει: ; by what duthority ? see also | Cor. ν. 4, Ζωῆς, perennitas, 
‘ perpetuity ; see on ver. 8, above. ᾿Ακαταλύτου, quod destrui nequit, 
indissoluble, hence immutable, imperishable, perpetual. Ab it is the 
antithesis of σαρκικῆς, the meaning of σαρκικῆς rust be that which -is 
given above. . ' ‘ 
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Thet this interpretation of the whole verse is well grounded, follows 
plainly from the succeeding verse, (ver. 17,) which is adduced simply to 
prove the perpetuity of Christ’s priesthood. 

Yer. 17. Μαρτυρεῖ γὰρ, viz. ἡ γραφὴ, or τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον. The 
némihative, in such cases, would of course be supplied py the readers 
of‘the epistle. In the writings of the Mishnical doctors, the usual mode 
of appeal to the Scriptures is, SONI, i. 6. quod gicitur, or; λέγεται yap, 
“μαρτυρεῖται. The writer makes the “appeal to aie in this case, to 
confirm and enforce what he had just asserted. 

The conclusion is now left for the reader to supply. In ver. 11, the 
writer had said, that the Levitical priesthood, and the system of law 
under which the people of Israel had been placed, were connected 
together. In ver. 12, he intimates that the connexion was so intimate, 
that whatever affected one would affect the other; and, consequently, 
that if the priesthood be changed, the law itself must be. ‘ But the 
priesthood is changed,” is the next proposition which he establishes, 
ver. 13—17. It follows, therefore, (and this is the conclusion which the 
reader is now to supply,) that the law is also changed. 

The writer proceeds to give another reason why the ancient law must 
be repealed, or rather be superseded. One reason just given above 

at the priesthood is changed, which demands a corresponding 
change of the law. Another reason now to be given, is the inefficacy 
of the whole legal institution, in respect to spiritual pardon and sanctifi- 
cation. 

Ver. 18. ᾿Αϑέτησις μὲν yap... . ἀνωφελὲς. There is, moreover, a set- 
sting aside of the preceding law, because it was inefficient and unavailing. 
Mey yap, continuative, (as often,) further, also, moreover, besides ; the 
transition being made to another argument, and μὲν yap showing that 
the subject is continued, and something more added toit. ᾿Αϑέγησιρ, 
tejection, setting aside, abrogation’; a stronger word than ἀναλλαγὴ- 
Ipoayovenc, literally, preceding, i.e. going before the Christien dis- 
pensation, i.q. the ancient law. ᾿Ασϑενὲς καὶ ἀνωφελὲς ate words of 
nearly the same import here. Ασϑενὲς is said of that which has not 
power to accomplish any particular end proposed; and ἀνωφελὲς is said 
of that which proves to be neither useful nor availing, for the purpose 
to which itehas been applied. The meaning-here i is, that the ancient’ 
lng with’bll its ritual, had | proved to be altogether incompetent to effect 
tho-‘rehelwery mentionéd in ver. 11, i.e. the purification of the sinner, 
and that peace.of conscience which-is inspired by, the yrell-groundéd 
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hope of pardon for sin: compare ver. 19; and ch. ix. 9, 14; ch. x. 
1—4. The two words ἀσϑενὲς and ἀνωφελὲς increase the intensity 
of the affirmation. The epithet σαρκικῆς, in ver. 16, is of a similar 
nature. 

Ver. 19. Οὐδὲν γὰρ ἐτελείωσεν ὁ νόμος, for the law perfected nothing’ 
Οὐδὲν, neuter gender, is used here for οὐδένᾳ, masculine, i. 6. no one» 
just as τὸ ἔλαττον, in ver. 2, means the superior person, i.e. Mel- 
chisedek. Τὸ ray andgedyra are repeatedly used, by John, for πὰς 
and πάντες, and so of other adjectives. ᾿Ετελείωσε means, did not 
effect @ τελείωσις, did not purify and pacify the consciences and 
minds of sinners. We have no one English word, which eorresponds 
at all with the force of the Greek original; and ye must therefore con- 
tent ourselves, either with a kind of literal rendering of. it, or with a 
periphrasis, leaving the explanation for notes. 

"Ereroaywy) δὲ .... τῷ Θεῷ, but the introduction of a better hope 
[does]. ᾿Ετελείωσε is implied after ἐλπίδος, by the laws of yrammar. 
The introduction of a better hope does perfect men, i.e. it inspires 
them with well-grounded hope of pardon, and “ purifies their con- 
sciences from dead works, so that they may serve the living God.” 
ch, ix. 14. 'Ἐπεισαγωγὴ, superinduction, is said of one thing which is 
introduced in the place of another; e. g. in this case, of the gos#el, 
which was superinduced upon the Mosaic law. "Ἐλπὶς κρείττων means 
a better source or ground of hope, viz, the gospel was a better ground 
of hope to the sinner than the law, Av ἧς, by which, by means of which, 
through which, i.e. in the way disclosed by the gospel, ἐγγίζομεν τῷ 
Θεῷ, we draw nigh to God, we have access to God. Under the ancient _ 
law, the high priest only entered the holy of holies, to procure pardon 
for the people. Under the gospel, the way is opened by Jesus, for all 
penitent sinuers to ‘‘ come boldly to the throne of grace,” ch. iv. 16, 
in order to obtain the blessings which they need. ᾿Ἐγγίζω is frequently . 
construed with the dative, in Hellenistic Greek; see Winer’s Gram. 
§ 24. 4. Septuagint, Gen. xxvii. 21; Exod. xix. 22. 

Ver. 20. Καὶ xa9’ ὅσον ov χωρὶς ὁρκωμοσίας, further, since not with-, 
out an oath, supply ἱερεὺς γέγονεν ᾿Ιησοῦς from the latter part of the 
following phrase, w vee is the antithesis of this. Καϑ' ὅσον, in this 
case refers to κατὰ rogovrov-in ver. 22; and the intervening phrases are 
added ‘by the writer, only by way of explanation and comparison. It 
is difficult, if not impossible, to give the exact features of the original 
here, in ‘any copy. The argument of the writer stands thus: ‘ The 
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gospel is a better source of hope; for, a8 much (καϑ' ὅσον) as the 
appointment of a priest, by an oath, exceeds, in solemnity and impor- 
tance, an arrangement to take the office merely by descent, so much 
(κατὰ τοσοῦτον, ver. 22) does the new covenant, of which Jesus is the 
sponsor, exceed the old.” ‘Opswyoota does not differ in meaning from 
ὅρκος, unless it be, that the former applies rather to the act of taking an 
oath, being derived from ὅρκος and ὄμνυμι. 

Ver. 21. Οἱ μὲν . . . γεγονότες for they, i. e, the Levites became 
priests without an oath. Mev yap often means, indeed, in fact, verily ; 
but here μὲν is only the sign of protasts. The Levites were priests in 
consequence of being the destendants of Aaron; Jesus became a priest 
only by special appgintment, sanctioned by an oath, as follows. 

Ὃ δὲ μετὰ ὁρκωμοσίας . . . Μελχιζεδὲκ, but he (Jesus, became a 
priest] with an oath, by him who said to fim, “ The Lord hath sworn, 
and will not repent; Thou art a priest for ever, of the order of 
Melchisedek,” Ps. cx. 4. Μεταμεληϑήσεται signifies, to regret, to alter 
one’s mind or purpose through regret ; and simply, to change or alter 
one’s purpose. 

Ver, 22. Kara τοσοῦτον . . . "Incote, Jesus is the surety of a cove- 
nant so much the better. On κατὰ τοσοῦτον, see above. δΔιαθήκη 
(3) means, covenant, promise, disposition, arrangement, testament ; 
consequently, when applied to the ancient Jewish law, or to Chris- 
tianity, it means, dispensation, economy. Kpeirrovoc means, better than 
the ancient διαϑήκη ; 1. 6. the hope inspired by the new διαϑήκη is as 
much better than the ancient διαϑήκη could inspire, as the new δια- 
Shen is superior to the old. “Eyyvoc, sponsor, pledge, surety. Many 
critics have supposed, that this word is chosen here, on account of its 
likeness to ἐγγίζομεν in the ninetcenth verse; so that it constitutes a 
kind of παρονομασία with it. However this may be, the word is alto- 
gether appropriate to the writer’s purpose. He had spoken of a better 
hope, in ver. 19, It was natural to ask, What is the grotind,.or secu- 
rity, that this hope would be realized? This is answered by the asgu- 
rance, that Jesus is ἔγγνος for the dispensation which supports it. ΄ 

The writer now proceeds to add another reason why the Levitical 
priesthood must be considered as far inferior to that of Jesus. As men 
in ,frail and dying state are constituted priests, under the Levitical law, 
the consequence is, that the priesthood is liable to continual change, and 
must necessarily ‘pass from the hands of one to another, in a short time. 
, Not eo, in the case of Christ ; who, being exalted above the heavens, and 
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constituted high priest in the temple not made with hands, hath an 
immutable priesthood ; subject to no succession. 

Ver. 23, Kat οἱ μὲν πλείονες .. .. παραμένειν, again, those priests, viz. 
descendants of Aaron, are many, since by reason of death they cannot 
be permanent. Πλείονες refers to numbers consituted by repeated suc- 
cession ; not to the number of priests existing at any one time. Θανάτῳ 
is put in the dative, as signifying the means. The writer, doubtless, 
intends, that the comparison here shall be referred to the high priest’s 
office in particular; for he is all along considering Jesus as ἀρχιερεὺς. 
The number of priests, in general, is stated by Josephus to have been 
fifteen hundred. Contra Apion. 1, 22, ‘ 

Ver. 24. Ὁ dé, διὰ τὸ μένειν . «. « ἱερωσύνην, but Ie, because he con- 
tinves [a pricst] for ever, has a priesthood without succession. That 
μένειν here refers to priesthood, aud not to sinple duration of life, seems 
to me quite clear, from comparing ver. 3, (ad finem,) 17, and 21. The 
very object of the writer is, to show the difference between the order of 
Christ’s priesthood and that of the Levites. To say that Christ lives for 
ever, in the world above, is to say no more than what is equally true 
of the sons of Aaron, who surely are immortal beings. But to say that 
he continues a perpetual priest, and that his office is therefore subject 
to no transfer and succession like theirs, is saying what is altogether 
adapted to the writer’s purpose, and perfectly accords with the assertions 
in the verses to which a reference has just been made. The reasoning 
stands thus: Jehovah has, by an oath, constituted the Messiah ἱερέα 
εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα; and because he is thus constituted perpctual 
priest, his priesthood has not, like that of Aaron, any succession in 
office, 

᾿Απαράβατον is altogether an appropriate word here, and more signifi- 
cant than αἰώνιον or ἀτέλεντον would be. The writer had just said, 
‘‘ The Levitical: priesthood admits or demands many (πλείονες) priests in 
succession, because death is continually removing them from office.” 
On the contrary, Christ being appointed to a perpetual priesthood, his 
office is here declared to be ἀπαράβατος, i.e. it demands or admits no 
transition to another, no successor in his place. Παραβαίνω means, to 
pass over, to pass on; and, when spoken of an office, it signifies, to pass 
into the hands of another person. ᾿Απαράβατοης is, therefore, incapable 
of transition ; which is the very shade of meaning that the writer's argu- 
tment demands. So Theophylact afid CEcumenius: ἀπαράβατον, αδιά- 


goxoy, without succession. 
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Ver. 25. “OSer καὶ σώζειν. ... Θεῷ, hence, also, he is able always to 
save those who draw nigh to God through him, i.e. approach the 
throne of grace (ch. iv. 16) in his name, or on his account, trusting in 
him as their priest and intercessor. “Oey, whence, i 6. because he is a 
perpetual priest. Σώζειν, to save, means here, to deliver from con- 
demnation and punishment. This the high priest did, in regard to God's 
. external government ov.r the Jews, when he went into the most holy 
place, and made expiation for the sins of the people. Christ, as a priest 
in the heavenly world, is able to do this; and to do it, εἰς τὸ παντελὲρ, 
unceasingly, always, so long as there are any who need pardon, and 
who can obtain it. 

Πάντοτε ζῶν, ever living, i. e. always abiding or continuing a priest ; 
compare ver. 3. 8.17. 21.24. Ζάω, to live, to endure, to be perennial ; 
as frequently before. The mere continual existence of Christ is not at 
all the question here, but the perpctuity of his priesthogd; so that ζῶν 
plainly refers to his ever living or continuing as a priest, in which capa- 
City ἐντυγχάνειν ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν, as follows. 

Eig τὸ ἐντυγχάνέιν ὑπὲρ αὐτῶν, to intercede for them, or rather to 
interpose in their behalf. The proper meaning of ἐντυγχάνω is, to go 
to any one, to approach him, to meet him, for the sake of accusing, 
defending, convicting, or delivering any person, or of transacting any 
business which has respect to him. Tere, it is plainly in the sense of 
aiding, defending, or delivering ; as the preceding σώξειν clearly indi- 
cates. It means here, also, to do something, or to intcrpose, in such a 
way as is appropriate to the priest’s office. But ¢o intercede, in the 
sense of making supplication, is not appropriate to any part of the 
priests’ office under the Levitical law; at least, not to any which 
the Scriptures have presented to our view. The reader will search in 
vain for any direction to the priests, under the Jewish economy, to 
perform such a duty as priests; and all the testimony we have to show 
us that the priests did make intercession, is what Philo says of their 
duties, Legat. ad Caium. II. 77, p. 591, (edit. Mangey ;) see on ver. 27. 
Even the passage in Luke i. 9, 10, seems to indicate nothing that solves 
the question. We must, thercfure, understand ἐντυγχάνειν here, in a 
more general sense, and refer it to any aid which Christ as high priest 
@xtends to those who approach God, confiding in him, ch. iv, 16. He 
is able, σώξειν αὐτοὺς, because he is δὶ perpetual priest, ἐνγυγχάνει» ὑπὲρ 
αὐνῶν, i. 6. to interpose in their behtlf, to procure for them such atd as 
they may need. So the priests, under the Levitical dispensation, were 
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the internuntii between God and the people, and procured blessings for 
them, not only by presenting the offerings which they brought, but by 
inquiring of the Lord for them, or consulting his holy oracle. I acquiesce, 
therefore, in the general idea of ἐντυγχάνειν here, viz. interposing in our 
behalf, assisting ; and I believe, that all attempts to draw from the 
word any thing more than this, is substituting imagination for well- 
grounded reasoning. 


The writer, having now commented on the priesthood of Christ as compared with 
that of Melchisedek, and having also mdde some deductions from the nature of Christ’s 
priestly office as thus exhibited, which are much to his purpose, resumes the subject 
which he had dropped at ch. v. 10, and which he had first proposed in ch. v. 2,3. In 
ch, v. 7—9, he had shown the similanty between Christ and the Jewish priests, in 
regard to the power of sympathizing with the suffering, inasmuch as both he and they 
were sufferers themselves. But he did not intend that the ἀσϑένεια of the Jewish 
priests should be predicated of Jesus in all respects. To guard against this, our author 
again introduces the topic here, and shows how far superior the priest of the new 
covenant is, in a moral respect, to the priests of the old. 


Ver. 26. Τοιοῦτος γὰρ ἡμῖν ἔπρεπεν ἀρχιερεὺς, moreover, such a high 
priest was needful for us. Πρέπω signifies, ordinarily, that whith i: 
becoming, proper, fit. But here ἔπρεπε seoms plainly to be equivalent to 
τὸ ἀναγκαῖον ; as in Matt. iii. 15. So Luther, sollten wir haben, w2 
must have. So Ernesti, Calovius, 

Ὅσιος, holy, not merely WAT here, but PTR TOM, DA; for moral, 
internal holiness or purity of nature is intended. “Axaxoc, harmless, 
qui malum non fecit, whose external conduct towards others corresponds 
with internal, ὁσιότης. 

᾿Αμίαντος, undefiled, has reference to the ceremonial purity which wa: 
peculiarly required of the Jewish high priests. *Ay/avrog has here, how- 
ever, a moral sense, and expresses, s.mmarily and with intensity, (ἢ: 
ideas conveyed by ὅσιος and ἄκακος, Κεχωρισμένος ἀπὸ τῶν ἁμαρτωλῶν, 
separated from sinners, i.e. removed from all that could contaminate or 
render impure; diverse from sinners; unlike to them. It is nearl, 
synonymous in its meaning with ἀμίαντος, and is dtided (as is usual i1 
such cases with the sacred writers) for the sake of intensity. 

ὙψΨύλοτερος τῶν οὐρανῶν γενόμενος, exalted above the heavens, i. 6. 
seated at the right hand of the majesty on high, ch. i, 3, Compare Phil. 
ii. 9. Colos. i. 18. Heb. ii. 9; viii. 1. Rev. v.12, Matt. xxv. 31. 
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By these assertions, the writer designs to show his Hebrew readers, 
that Christ was, in all personal respects, exalted above the Jewish high 
priests. They were ‘‘ compassed with infirmities,” but he was spotless ; 
if they were ceremonially undefiled, he was morally so; if they were 
placed in an exalted station, he was infinitely above them, being like 
Melchisedek, king as well as priest, inasmuch as he was raised to the 
throne of God above the heavens, ch. i. 3, To finish the comparison, 
he goes on to say, that, in consequence of his perfect purity, he needed 
no expiatory offering fcr himself, as the Jewish high priest did. 

Ver. 27. “Oc οὐκ ἔχει .... λαοῦ, who has not, like the high priests, any 
daily necessity of offering sacrifices, first Jor his own sins, and then for 
those of the people. Many doubts have been raised by critics, about the 
meaning of καϑ' ἡμέραν here, because they have supposed that the high 
priest officiated in person, only on the great day of atonement. But 
that these doubs are without any good ground, may be seen by consult- 
ing Ley. vi. 19—22. Numb. xxviii. 3,4. Philo, who was contemporary 
with the apostles, says, ἀρχιερεὺς, κατὰ τοὺς νόμους, ἐυχὰς δὲ καὶ ϑυσίας 
τελῶν kad’ ἑκάτην ἡμέραν, the high priest, agreeably to the laws, makes 
daily supplications and sacrifices, see on ver. 25. It happens in this 
case, as in all others of a like nature which occur in our epistle, that the 
deep and accurate knowledge of the writer, in respect to every thing 
which concerned the Jewish dispensation, becomes apparent, just in 
proportion to our knowledge of the usages which really existed under 
that dispensation. 

Τοῦτο yap .... ἀνενέγκας, for this he did, once for all, when he offered 
up himself. ’Avagépw is like the Heb. ΓΙΌ. Προσφέρω is also 
used in a similar sense. ; 

᾿Εφάπαξ, literally for once, einmal ; but, according to usage, it denies 
a repetition of the act or thing to which it relates, and so means once 
for all. . 

Ver. 28. Ὁ νόμος γὰρ . . « . ἀσϑένειαν, now the law constitutes men 
high priests, who have infirmity. Tap may here mean truly, indeed ; 
but.the connexion is better kept up by the version which I have 
given it. , 

"Ἐχόντὰάς ἀσϑένειαν, here means, those who have infirmity of a moral 
nature, i. 6. who commit sin, who are sinners; 80 also in ver. 2. 

. Ὃ λόγος δὲ ὁρκωμοσίας ... . τετελειωμένον, but the word of the oath, 
- which was subsequent to the law, [constitutes as high priest] the Son, 
who is for ever exalted to glory. Ὁ λόγος τῆς ὁρκωμυσίας is the same as 
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ὅρκος, or ὁρκωμοσία in ver. 20. The writer refers to Ps. cx. 4, The 
word of the oath, i. q. the oath that was uttered. 

Υἱὸν εἰς τὸν αἰῶνα τετελειωμένον. On rededw, see ch. ii. 10, τελειῶσαι. 
I regard the expression as designed kere to convey, for substance, the 
idea of a state of the highest perfection and exaltation, which forbids the 
supposition that he can have such ἀσϑένειαν as the Jewish priests. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver. 1. Κεφάλαιον δὲ ἐπὶ τοὶς λεγομένοις, the most important thing, 
however, in regard to what we are now treating of, is. That κεφάλαιον 
has such a meaning as is here assigned to it, is beyond any reasonable 
doubt. So Suidas, referring to’this passage, says, Κεφάλαιον, ἐκεῖ, τὸ 
μέγιστον. So Theophylact, on this verse, ἵνα εἴπω τὸ μέγιστον καὶ ovver- 
τικώτερον, that I may say the greatest thing and the most comprehensive. 
So Theodoret understood κεφάλαιον ; for he says, τὴν μεγίστην τιμὴν 
τελευταίαν κατέλιπε, he reserved the greatest honour until the last. So 
Philo, τὸ κεφάλαιον τῶν ἀνδρῶν τῶν πολεμιστῶν, the head of the warriors. 
So the classic authors also, as may be seen in Schneider, and in any 
good Greek Lexicon; to which may be added, many of the most dis- 
tinguished among late critics on our epistle, such as Zachariw, Michaélis, 
Heinrichs, Storr, Dindorf, Schulz, Iaspis, and others. The context, 
also, renders it quite plain, that such must be the meaning, and that 
κεφάλαιον does not here mean, sum, or summary, in the sense of “ecapi- 
tulation or contents ; for what follows is no recapitulation of what pre- 
cedes, but a new topic, exhibiting a different attitude or view of Christ's 
priesthood. In the preceding chapter, the apostle has treated of the 
superiority of Christ's priesthood, in respect to duration and succession. 
He has shown, also, that Christ was made priest by the solemnity of an 
oath, while the Levites were not introduced to their office by such a 
solemnity. The priesthood of the latter was liable to continual ihter- 
ruption and vicissitude, from the frail and dying state of those who were 
invested with the office of priest; while the perpetuity of Christ’s priestly 
office was never exposed to interruption from causes of this naturé. 
Finally, the Jewish priests were themselves not only peccable, but 
peccant men, and needed to offer sacrifices on their own account, as well 
as for the sake of othera; while Christ was holy, and perfectly free from 
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all sin and exalted to a glorious state in which he was placed for ever 
beyond the reach of it, so that his sacrifice would endure solely to the 
benefit of sinful men. 

Thus much the writer has already said, respecting the nature of the 
office conferred on Christ, and his qualifications to discharge the duties 
of it. He now comes, in ch. vili.—x., to the consideration of the duties 
themselves, viz. the nature of the sacrifice which Jesus offers; the place 
where it is offered; the efficacy which it has, to atone for sin; and the 
difference, in regard to all these points, between the sacrifice offered 
by Christ, and that which was presented by the Jewish priests. This 
topic, then, differs from those which were discussed in ch. vii. Κεφά- 
λαιον, therefore, does not mean recapitulation here, although there can 
be no doubt that the word itself is capable of conveying such a sense, 
if the nature of the case demanded it. Ξ 

Moreover, from the circumstances just presented, it is evident that 
what follows is the Κεφάλαιον, principal thing, which belongs to the 
topic of the writer. The dignity of an office, and the particular quali- 
fications of the person who is to be invested with it, are things which 
in their own nature are subordinate to the great end which is to be 
accomplished by the office itself. They are only subordinate means 
of bringing about the end of the office; while.this end or design 
itself, must, from its own nature, be regarded as the principal thing, 
κεφάλαιον. ; 

᾿Επὶ τοῖς λεγομένοις, in respect to, &c. That ἐπὶ often has this sense, 
may be seen in the lexicons. λεγομένοις, present participle passive, 
means, the subjects now spoken upon or discussed. Τοιοῦτον ἀρχιερεὰ, 
such a priest, viz. as had been described in the preceding chapter ; see 
ch. vii. 26. , 

Ὅς ἐκάϑισεν ἐν δεξιᾷ, x. τ᾿ X., see on ch. i. 3. ult. It is quite possible, 
that the, writer, in using ἐκάϑισε here, Tay intend tacitly to introduce a 
comparison between Christ as a priest, performing the duties of his 
office, seated on a throne of majesty, and the high priest of the Jews, 
who, in the discharge of all the duties of his function, stood before the 
Lord. But I do not ‘think the point clear enough to be insisted on. 
Thus much.is clear, viz. that the writer means to show the very great 
difference between Christ and the Jewish high priest, by .adverting to 
the fact, that the one is seated on the throne of God in the heavens, 
while thé other orly ministers on earth, in a temple reared by the handa 
of men. This last idea he proceeds more fully to develop h— 
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Ver. 2. Τῶν ἀγίων λειτουργὸς, a minister of the sanctuary, i. e. of 
the adytum, sanctum sanctorum wp; ; in other words, the high 
priest of the temple above, having access to wip, the holy, or most 
holy place. ᾿Αγίων may also mean, of holy things, i.e. dylwy ἀληϑι- 
μῶν, of the truly sacred or holy things in heaven. But I prefer the 
fermer sense; 88 the comparison thus becomes more direct with the 
Jewish ‘high priest. Ageravpyo¢ means, a public minister, qui publicis 
offciis preest, vel. munera publica prestat. Says Ulpian, the Scho- 
liast upon Demosth. contra Septin., λεῖτον, ἐκάλουν αἱ παλαιοὶ τὸ δημό- 
cov, what was public, the ancients called λεῖτον. The ending -ουργὸς 
comes from the verb ἔργειν, opero, officio fungor. 

Καὶ τῆς σκηνῆς τῆς ἀληϑινῆς, the true tabernacle, meana, that which 
is spisiteal, immutable, and eternal in the heavens; and which there- 
fore is called true or real, in distinction from the earthly tabernacle 
that -was made by the hands of men, and was of materials earthly 
and perishable. The tabernacle in heaven is the substance; that on 
earth, the image or type. Hence the former is, by way of distinction, 
properly named ἀληϑινῆς, i. 6. real, or that which truly and perma- 
nently exists. 

What is intimated by this appellation, is now more fully expressed. 
ἯΙν ἔπηξεν ὁ Κύριος; καὶ οὐκ dvIpwroc, which the Lord constructed ar 
reared, and not man; i. 6. the true or heavenly tabernacle is not 
material, was net formed by human architects, but reared by the im- 
mediate power af God. Whether the writer means here to speak of an 
actual heavenly structure, having physical farm and location, is a ques- 
tion which will be brought up by ver. 5, below. 

Ver. 3. Πᾶς yap ἀρχιερεὺς ...... καϑίσταται, now every high priest 
is appointed to present oblations and sacrifices; i.e. it enters into the 
very nature of such an office, that duties of this kind must be performed 
by him who sustains it; see the original proposition of this subject, in 
ch. v. 1. Δῶρα, obiations or gifts that were without blood; such as 
the first-fruits of grain, vegetables, &c. θυσίας, anintals slain for 
sacrifice. Both were presented to God by the priest, who acted as the 
-internuntius between Jehovah and the offerer. 

*“OSev ἀναγκαῖον « « «..... προσενέγκῃ, whence, it is necessary that this 
fhigh priest] also have some offering to present; i.e. if Christ be high 
priest, and if such an office is necessarily connected with the duty of 
presenting ‘some offering, then Christ, of course, must present one 
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Whaet the oblation made by Christ is, he tells us more fully in ch. ix. 
11—14, 25. 26. 

Ver. 4. The apostle proceeds to show the reason, why Christ is a 
priest in the tabernacle above, and not in that on earth. Ἐ μὲν yap 
ἦν .«ν.... δῶρα, but if he were on earth, then he could not be a priest, 
because there are priests appointed by law, who present obiations 
according to the law. The argument is thus: “The Scripture calls 
Christ, iepetc ele τὸν αἰῶνα ; but this he could not be on earth, inas- 
much as there are already ἱερεῖς there, by divine appointment; conse- 
quently, he is ἱερεὺς in the temple above, and must present his offering 
there. Δῶρα means here oblations of every kind, comprehending the 
same things as δῶρὰ re καὶ Svoiag in ver. 3. 

Ver. 5. Otrtvec ὑποδεέγματι ...... ἐπουρανίων, the same who perform 
service in [that tabernacle which is] a mere copy of the heavenly [sanc- 
tuary.] Compare ver. 2, and ch. ix. 24. ‘Ywrddevypa means, image, 
effigy, copy, resemblance, imitation ; all designating the idea, that the 
earthly temple stands related to the heavenly one, only as a painting or 
picture of any thing does to the object itself. The heavenly σκηνὴ is 
ἀληϑινὸς ; the earthly one, σκιαρὰ. 

Σκιὰ, shadow, slight and imperfect image, sketch; distinct from 
εἰκῶν, a picture completed, an accurate resemblance. It is also the cor- 
relate antithesis of σῶμα, body ; see Col. ii. 17. Σκιὰ I have construed 
as qualifying ὑποδείγματι, and rendered both words, mere copy, i. e. I 
have construed them as a Hendiadys. The meaning is, that it is only a 
resemblance, i. 6. the earthly tabernacle is but a shadow, a mere imper- 
Sect effigy, of the heavenly one. Consequently, the office of priest in 
the Jatter, is far more elevated than the like office in the former. 

Τῶν ἐπουρανίων, i. 6. ἁγίων, sanctuary. So in ver. 2, ἁγίων λειτουρ- 
vis, ive. ἁγίων [τόπων] λειτουργὸς, a minister of the holy of holies, 
or, of the mast holy place. 

Καϑὼς χρημάτισται .....+ ὄρει, for Moses, when about to huild the 
tabernacle, was divinely admonished ; ‘‘ See now,” said he, “ that thou 
make all things according to the pattern showed thee in the mount.” 

Χρηματίζω means, fo give oracular responses, or, to make communica- 
tions fo mei in any supernatural way. It is spoken, actively, of God, 
‘and not of men. So Phavorinus, χρηματίζειν, λέγεται ἐπὶ Θεῶν" τὸ δὲ 
διαλέγεσϑαι; ἐπὶ ἀνθρώπων. In the passive voice (as here) it means, ¢o 

: peceive divine responses or communications, ‘of any kind. 
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᾿Επιτελεὶν, to complete, finish, perform, do, make. Φησὶ, viz. God 
saith, in Exod. xxv. 40: compare Exod. xxv. 9; xxvi. 30; xxvii. 8, 
Numb. viii. 4. 1 Chron. xxviii. 11. 19, Acts vii. 44. The Hebrew word, 
to which τύπον here corresponds,-is JIS), model, sketch, delineation, 
form. Téxoc means, model or form here; 88 it often does. “Ope: refers 
to Mount Sinai; for it was during the theophany there, that commu- 
nications were made to Moses on the subject of building the tabernacle ; 
see Exod. xxiv. 18: compare ch. xxv. 9. 40; xxxi. 18; xxxii. 1. See 
Excursus XV. 

Ver. 6. Nuvi δὲ διαφορωτέρας τέτευχε λειτουργίας, but now has he 
obtained a service of a more excellent nature; i.e. since he is not 4 
priest in the earthly temple, but in the heavenly one, he has an office 
[πόσῳ] διαφορωτέρα, [so much] more exalted, viz. than that of the Levi- 
tical priests. 

"Ὅσῳ καὶ . .. μεσίτης, as much more, as the covenant, of which he 
ts the mediator, is superior [to’the ancient one,] being sanctioned with 
better promises. ἸΠόσῳ must be understood in the clause preceding this, 
Viz. πόσῷ διαφορωτέρας, in order to make out the comparison which its 
correlate ὅσῳ implies, in the latter. Νενομοϑέτηται, ts sanctioned, i. e. is 
promulgated and established with all the solemnity and stability of a 
law. The better promises follow, viz. in ver. 8—13. The imperfection 
of the first covenant, and the perfection of the second, is disclosed 
further, in ch. ix. 9—14; x. 1—22; xiii. 9—14. From these passages 
it appears, that the first covenant promised only external purification, 
and the civil or ecclesiastical pardon of an offender who complied with 
the rites which it enjoined; but under the new covenant, real pardon of 
sin by God is to be obtained, with purification and peace of conscience, 
the hope of eternal life, and union at last with the assembly of the 
redeemed in a better world. ‘ ᾿ 

The sentiment of the apostle, then, in our verse, stands thus: ‘ The 
office with which Christ is invested as a priest, or his priestly function, 
is as much superior to that of the Levitical priests, as the covenant 
under which he holds his office excels, in the blessings which it pro- 
mises, the covenant introduced by Moses.” 

Ver. 7. Ei yap ἡ πρώτη . . . τόπος, moreaver, if that first [covenant] 
had been faultless, then no place for the second would have been 
sought. Ἢ πρώτη, sc. διαϑήκη, means here, the Jewish dispensation or 
economy. “Apeymwrog, without fault, free from defect. The meaning is,’ 
not that the Mosaic economy had positive faults, viz. such things as were 
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palpably wrong or erroneous; but that it did not contain in iteelf all the 
provision necessary for pardon of sin, and the rendering of the con- 
acience peaceful and pure; which the gospel does effect. See on ch. 
vii. 19, and compare ch. ix. 9—]4. 23.24; x.1—3. 10---14. The law, 
then, was not réAewoc, i. 6. ἄμεμπτος ; nor was it designed to be any 
thing more than a dispensation preparatory to the gospel. 

*Efnreiro τόπος, no room had been sought, or, no provision had been 
made, for a second, i. 8. for a new covenant, or, the gospel dispensation. 

Ver. 8. Μεμφόμενος yap αὐτοῖς λέγει, but, finding fault [with the first 
covenant,] he says to them, i. 6. the Jews. The passage is capable of 
another construction, viz. finding fauli with them, i.e. the Jews; in 
whieh way a majority of the commentators, with Chrysostom, have 
understood it, Μέμφομαι can undoubtedly govern αὑτοῖς in the dative ; 
but still I prefer the other construction. The apostle says, ‘‘ The former 
covenant was not ἄμεμπτος." He goes on to prove this: but how? -by 
quoting a passage from Jer. xxxi. 31—34. But what does this passage 
contain? Μέμφεται, says the apostle, i. 4. μεμφόμενος ἔστι, 1. 6. it 
affirms that the law is not ἄμεμπτος; for these two words are plainly 
connected as antitheses, by the writer. If so, then μεμφόμενος applies 
to διαϑήκῃ, and not to αὑτοῖς; and so I understand it. If the ellipsis be 
supplied, it will read, μεμφόμενος αὑτῇ sc. διαϑήκῃ. In such a case, 
αὐτοῖς is governed by λέγει, 

In addition to the argument thus drawn from the writer’s purpose, I 
would also suggest, that the whole of Jer. xxxi., which precedes the 
passage .quoted, is made up of consolation and promise, instead of 
teproof or finding fault. The imputation of defect, then, must be such 
an imputation, in this case, as is implied in the passage quoted. But in 
this, the declaration that a new covenant should supersede the old one, 
implies, 6f course, that the old one had failed to accomplish all the 
objects to be desired, i. e. it was defective. 

The apostle evidently understands the passage quoted, as originally 
having respect to the gospel dispensation ; nor can I perceive any good 
+eason why it should not be so understood. There is the same objec- 
tion, that any prophecy whatever should be understood as having regard 
to this dispensation, as there would be to this being so understood; 
consequiently, there is sufficient reason why this should be understood 
asthe apostle has explained it, unless we reject altogether the idea, 

‘that any truly prophetic detlarations of auch a nature can and do 
exist. ᾿ ‘ 
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Ἰδοὺ ἡμέραι ..4.-4 καινὴν, behold the days are coming, saith the 
Lord, when F will make αἱ new covenant with the house of Israel and 
with the house of Judah. ᾿Ιδοὺ corresponds to the Hebrew Bit, and 
is used to excite the particular attention of the persons who ars addressed, 
to any thing or subject. It is [lebraism, and not of classic usage; at 
least not in ay measure so f erxuently employed in the classics, as by 
the writers of the New Testantent. ‘1308 is accented on the ultimate, 
to mark it as an adverb, and to distiiguish it from ἴδον 2. aor, imp. of 
the verb εἴδω. 

Ἡμέραι ἔρχονται is equivalent to the Hebrew DNS BvD, which is 
used indefinitely for any future period, whether near or remote. The 
simple meaning of the expression is, “ At some future period 1 will 
make,” ἄς. 

᾿Επὶ τὸν οἷκην ᾿Ιτραὴλ καὶ ἐπὶ τὸν οἶκον Ἰούξα, i. 4. in Hebltew 
NW ran Mma, i. e. house, family, tribe, or nation 6f Judah’ 
and. ΕΝ The meaning is, with all the twelve tribes, 1. e. the whole 
of the Hebrew nation. ᾿Επὶ τὸν ὀΐκον, i. 4. ext τῷ οἴκῳ, see Walil’s 
Lexicon on ἐπὶ, No. 8. ἃ. In the Septuagint, the passdge reads, καὶ 
διαϑήσομαι rp οἴκῳ ᾿Ισραὴλ καὶ τῷ οἴκῳ Ἰούξα διαϑήκην καινὴν. 

Διαϑήκην is commonly employed by the LXX., in order to translate 
Fa, The general idea of διαϑήκη is, disposition or arrangement of 
any kind, or in regard to any matter; from the verb διατέϑημι, to dis- 
pose of, to arrange. Hence, it is sometimes employed by classic writers, 
in the sense of fadus, compact, or covenant between two parties; but 
not so in the New Testament. Like the Hebrew J13,: (to which, 
according to the usus loguendi of the New Testament, it generally cor- 
responds,) it often means Jaw, precept; even particular precept, as in 
Acts vii. 8, the precept of circumcision ; in Rom. ix. 4, αἱ διαϑῆκαι, the’ 
tables of the law, i. e. the ten commandments; compare Deut. iv. 13, 
where FW is explained by DIAN ny, the ten commandments ; 
compare also Deut. ix. 9. 11. So. Heb. ix. 4, κιβωτὸν τῆς διαϑήκης, the 
ark which contained the διαϑήκην, i.e. the two tables of the ten coni- 
mandments, (i. q. ἢ mma Ty, Numb. x, 33;) and afterward, itt 
the same verse, al πλάκες τῆς διαϑήκης, the [stone] tablets containing 
the ten commandments. The general idea of law, precept, statute, is 
very commonly annexed to AS in Hebrew, where the Septuagint 
renders it by διαϑήκη ; 6. g. Exod. xix. 5. et al. stepe. Both in classic 
authors, and in the New Testament, it has also the meaning of lasf will, 
testament ; δ. g. Gal. iii, 15. Heb. ix. 16, 17. 
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Most frequently of all, is 12 in the Old Testament, and διαϑήκη 
in the New, employed to designate & promise, compact, or agreement. 
on the part of God with his people, that, on condition of doing thus 
and ao, blessings of such and such a natufe shall be bestowed upon 
them. It comes, in this way, very commonly to designate the whole 
Jewish economy, (as we call it,) with its conditions and promises; and 
by the writers of the New Testament it is employed, in a similar way, to 
designate the new economy or dispensation of Christ, with all its con- 
ditions and promised blessings. Thus, ἡ παλαιὰ or πρώτη διαϑήκη 
means, the Jewish dispensation ; and ἡ καινὴ διαϑήκη means, the Chris- 
tian dispensation. The idea often annexed by readers to the word cove- 
nant, viz. mutual compact, and a quid pro quo in respect to each of the 
parties, is not the scriptural one. The meaning altogether predominant 
is an arrangement on the part of God in respect to men, in consequence 
of which certain blessings are secured to them by his promise, on con- 
dition that they comply with the demands which he makes, i. 6. obey his 
precepts. Διαϑήκη, then, embraces both precept and promise ; and may 
be used for either, or for both at the same time, pro re natd; and it 
often is so used in the Old Testament, and also in the New. 

In our text, διαϑήκην καινὴν means, α new arrangement or disposition 
made by Christ, i. e. one which has, in some respects, new conditions 
and new promises. 

Ver. 9. Οὐ κατὰ τὴν διαϑήκην, κι rd. This clause is explanatory of 
the word καινὴν in the preceding verse. The meaning is, ‘‘ The covenant 
which I will-make, at a future period, with the Jewish nation, (i. e. the 
dispensation under which I will place them,) shall be different from that 
which I made, when I brought them out of Egypt.” 

"Er ἡμέρᾳ ἐπιλωβομένον pov τῆς χειρὸς αὐτῶν, Heb. oT Pw pia, 
Χειρὸς, in the genitive, is governed by the force of ἐπὶ in composition 
with λαβομένονυ ; so ἐπιλαμβάνειν τῆς χειρὸς, to take by the hand, to 
lead, $c. ᾿Ἐξαγαγεῖν, to bring or lead out, εἰς τὸ being understood 
before the infinitive here. Both words together mean, assisted or helped 
to come out. This clause is added by the writer, in order to show 
plainly, that -he means the διαϑήκην, which was‘ made when Moses led 
the Israelites out of Egypt, through the wilderness, toward Canaan. 

“Ore airol οὐκ ἐνέμειναν, ἐν τῇ διαϑήκῃ pov, because they did not keep 
my covenant, The Hebrew is, ‘A NN VBI Mi] “WN, because 
they violated my covenant, i. 6. failed to perform the conditions on which 
I promised to bestow blessings upon them. The Greek οὐκ ἐνέμειναν is 
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ἃ version ad seasum, but not’ αὐ literam. Μένω or ἐμμένω Toeans, 
among other things, fo persevere, Yo be constant, to continue jirm, or 
stedfast in any thing.. The Greek expression, οὐκ ἐνέμειναν ig softer 
than TIDIT; and as οὖκ ἔμειναν conveys, for substance, the same idea 
as 7DiJ, we may well’ suppose it was preferred to a stronger expression 
by the writer of our epistle, while he was addressing himself to his Jew- 
ish brethren. “Ore οὐκ évéugevay assigns acedion why a new covenant 
was to be made, Viz. because the old one is broken; and because it has 
not been kept on the part of the Jews, and will not be kept, therefore ἃ 
new one, on different conditions and with better promises, shall be made, 
K¢y& ἠμέλησα αὑτῶν, Hebrew 02 ἀν δ: "2281, (English Version) 
although I was an husband tb them ᾿ Gesenius, ‘although Iwas their 
Lord ; both according to a sense of ya, which is a usual one. , But 
that the Septuagint have given a correct version here, and the apostle 


ada 
properly adopted it in our text,,is very probable. The Arabic Y Jy 
(3 3) means, to loath, to reject with loathing ; see Caxtell Lex. on 
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Je, Τὴ thiss sense, it is probable, 2 wa i is used in Jer. xxxi. 32, and, 
as some fhink, in Jer. iii. 14. So Abul Walid, Joseph Kimchi, and 
Rabbi Tanchum, understgod the word*in ch. xxxi. 32; and in like 
manner many modern critics. The Greek ἡμέλησα means, to neglect, 
to disregard, to treat with neglect, and is, (like οὖκ ἐνέμειναν) ἃ ‘ 
softer expression han the corresponding Hebrew one, while it conveys 
for substance the same idea. The Septuagint, in their rendering of 
3 ‘A2y3 appear to have preserved an ancient meaning of the word 
aa. the correctness of which the Arabic is a pledge for, at the present 
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time. 

The disregarding, or treating with neglect (ἠμέλεσα,) here spoken 
of, has reference to the various punishments inflicted upon Israel for 
their wickedness, instead of the blessings which they would have re- 
ceived, had they been obedient. 

Ver. 10. Ὅτι αὕτη ἡ διαϑήκη . . - κύριος, but this is the covenant 
which I will make with the house of Israel, after those days, saith 
the Lord, “Ort but, 80 the Hebrew 2, Ps. xliv. 23; ‘cxxx. 4. Job 
xiv. 16, al. The Lexicons are imperfect in regard to this word, Οἴκῳ 
Ἰσραὴλ, house of Israel in this verse means, the Jews in “general, the 
Israelitish nation, for so the whole nation is often named, in the Old 
Testament and in the New. 

Διδοὺς γόμους pov εἷς τὴν διάνοιαν αὐτῶν, I will put my laws upon their 
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ming, . Rebrew Dap3. For διδᾳὺς, the: Septuagint has διδοὺς δώσω, 
meanitig, I suppose, deeply injtz.- This sqnse uf δίδωμι cbmes from the 
Hebrew ΤΣ; see Wahl on δίδαμμ ν᾽ *No-8.. _didotg; like the present 
participle in Hebrew, is used for the fatuie. ξώσω. . To’ place or put 
laws upon their minds, of course meang to ‘tngcribe or engrave them, 
as it were, i. 6. deeply to,idfix them.. Kal éxz E χαρδίας «αὐτῶν ἔπιγράψω 
αὑτοὺς, and I will enytdbe> them upon’ thegr, heart,’ or, inseride them 
upon their hearts ; an expression parallel to the preceding, ‘and of the 
same import. The meaning of both is, νι give them ‘a lasting spirit 
of obedietice τύ my laws, so that they will ng ord violate them as they 
have done; i.e. the new covenant shall be distirignidhied from the old, 
by a higher and more permanent spirit of obedivnct i in «those; who live 
undes it. ‘ got 

Kal ἔσομαι αὐτοῖς . . λαὸν, and I Οὗ “δε ἰλοὶν God, and they 
shall be my people; i.e. I will granf-,them ‘peculiar protection and 
blessings, and they shall be peculiarly obedient agd devdted ‘to me. 
Compare Rev. xxi. 3, 4. 7. Zech. Vill, 8. For, the ' meaning of the 
Hebrew idiom, εἰς Θεὸν and εἰς λαὸν, seé on Heb. ions ser ἃ 

Ver. 11. Kal ob μὴ διδάξουσιν 2... κύριον, no one shall teach his o own 
Sellow-citizen, nor any one hisubroher, saying, Know the Lord, _ For 
τὸν πολέτην, Various manuscripts and editions have roy ἘΣ γα αι Ν “The 
“original Hebrew is, τηνὲ WY 792 N21 WINN WN) WOT NN which, 
interpreted, agreeably to a wellanown Hebrew idioh, Teealas “simply, 
‘oné shall not teach another ; for WN and Δ) as well as WN and YIN 
simply denote each other, or one another, when thus coupled togetlier. 
‘Foy πολίτην, in our téxt, corresponds to the Hebrew vy: : and this 
word the Septuagint ‘almost always render by πλησίον." This is the 
ground, probably, why the reading πλησίον has been preferred by Ben- 
gel, Carpzoff, and some other critics. But πολέτην is in the best manu- 
scripte; ard Wetstein, Griesbach, Matthiw, Rosenmiiller, Knapp, Hein- 
richs, Tittmann, and others, prefer it. The Septuagint, moreover, ren- 
‘der 1 by" ἀὐὀλίτης, in Prov. xi. 9; xxiv. 28. Whether, however whe- 
σίον or πολίτην. be adopted, the sense is not changed. The meaning 
οὗ the whole phtase, is simply what the Hebrew idiom allows it to 
“signify, viz. ‘‘ One shall have no need to teach andther.” The repe- 
tition of the sentiment, by τὸν πολίτην αὑτοῦ and τὸν αδελφὸν αὐτοῦ, 
balongs merely to the poetic parallelism of the original Hebrew, whicls 
expresses.the same thought in two different ways, as is constantly done 
by the synonymoye parallelisms of the Old Testament. - 


Com μὰς ελλ προς ΟΣ a 
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"Ort κάνίεξιν ον ; βεγόλου alway," for ol: sheti~igee 0, δρηκμὴρ 
teas to the greatest, i.e. all ,ofwhateuer sank or condition, Mgh ap 
lew, rich ot pior-—all cldsseg of people; shall have ἃ knowledge of God, 
Μαικρρ and μεψήλου bere refer to comdsfron, rathey' then age. : 

. The writer doer not roan that religions ingtruction. will be altogether 
superseded, when the “Happy period grtives of which he speaks; but 
that; inasmuch, as the laws of God will be dyixed upax the hearts of 
his people, and‘ ‘engraven upon their minds, none will be ignorant, as 
im formes times; ef his trué character and thé requirementa of his law. 
The words are not to be urged to ἃ literal explanation. The meaning 
of the wiole plainly is; that the knowledgé of true religion, or of God, 
should become universal, under the xew covenant, eo that no one might 
be found, who could properly be addressed as knowing nothing of the 
true Ged. The implication, moreover, contained in this, is, that under 
the old,covengné many had been thus ignorant; a fact highly credible, 
congidering the frequent lapses of the Jews into a state of idolatry. 

Ver. 12. "Ὅτε ἵλεως ἔσομαι ... ἔτι, for 1 will be merciful τὸ respect to 
thei? eniquaties, and their sins and theor transgresswons will 1 remember 
no more. λεως, propitious, mld, clement, governs the dative raic 
ἀδικίαις, and (ukesT20N to which it corresponds) designates the idea of 
readiness to pardon, or, to deat meldly with offenders. 

Τῶν ἀνομιῶν αὑτῶν is not in the Hebrew, nor in the common Septuagint, 
nor Vulgate, Syfiac, Coptic, Ethiopic, The Hebrew has only ny, 
to which τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν αὐτῶν answers, in our text. It is difficult, or rather 
impossible, now to determine whether τῶν ἀνομιῶν αὐτῶν was ofigiaally 
inserted by the writer of our epistle, or crept in-afterwards from some 
edition of the Septuagint which contained it. But whether it he 
admitted or excluded, it makes no difference in the sentiment of the 
passage ; : the first clause of which is the first member of a poetic perallel- 
ism, to which the second clause corresponds, echoing the same senti- 
ment. “ἵλεως εἶναι ταῖς ἀδικιαῖς means, to be forgiving, ready te pardon ; 
and οὗ μνησθῆναι τῶν ἀνομιῶν Meahs, to pass sins by unpuaiehed, tq trees - 
offendars as though thewr sins were forgotten. Theexpression applied to 
God, is altogether anthyopopathic ; but so are most other expressions 
which speak of him as acting in relation to such gubjects. 

‘Tha far the quotation from Jeremiah, in prder to prove. that a new 
covenant, better than the Mosaic one, was to be made with the people of 

, ‘Phe writer now adds, as ἃ comment on what be had guoted—- 
25 
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+ Ver, 1p, Ἐκ τῷ Myur.... πρώτην, in sayitg ἃ πρὶ [coyenant,] he 
sepremmig the fret [covenant] as old. Of course, if a new one is to 
take the place of the former one, the former is considered as obsolete. 
Πεπαλαίωκε, like the Hebrew Piel and Hiphil, means to represent a thing 
αν, οἷα, or, a8 superannudted ; for in no other sense did the words just 
quoted make the former covenant old. 

. Now follaws the deduction of the apostle from this. Τὸ δὲ παλαιού- 
parvov.... ἀφανισμοῦ, now that which has become old, and is advancing 
in age, is near to dissolution. ἸΙαλαιόω is more usually applied to things, 
and. γηράσκω to persons. The use of two synonymous words here, serves 
merely to strengthen the representation, and is equivalent to saying, 
‘That which is very old.” 

᾿Αφανισμοῦ, literally, disappearing, vanishing. Applied to a law or 
dispensation, it means abolstion or abrogation. The argument of the 
writer is thus: ‘‘ What is very old is near diszolution ;” but the prophet 
Jeremiah has represented the former covenant as πεπαλαιουμένην ; 
therefore it is near dissolution, or, it is about to be dissolved or 
abrogated. 


CHAPTER ΙΧ. 


For an illustration of the course of thought and reasoning in this 
chapter, see above; Ρ. 351, seq. 

Ver. 1. Elye μὲν οὖκ καὶ ἡ πρώτη . .. κοσμικὸν, moreover, the first 
[covenant] also had ordinances af εἰλύδεν and a sanctuary of a worldly 
nature. Ody, a sign of transition here, for a new subject is introduced. 
The force of καὶ here, is not easily described. I join it with εἶχε thus, 
‘¢ Besides what I have said about the first covenant, let me add, that 
εἶχε καὶ, ἐξ also had ordinances,” &c. All three particles, μὲν οὖν 
καὶ, might be rendered, and besides, and further, and I may add, &c. ; 
but I prefer the manner in which I have rendered them. As to μὲν, it 
is the mere sign of protasis ; see below, on ver. 11. 

‘H πρώτη, i. 6. διαϑήκη, compare ch. viii. 6, 7,13; ποῖ ἡ πρώτη σκηνὴ, 
as some critics have supposed. 

, ϑμεσιώματα λατρείας means, a service arranged, conducted, ἦν rules 
‘or ordinances. Λατρεία designates the public service of the temple or 
tabernacle; and δικαιώμαγα, the rules or precepts which regilated it. 
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Αγιον usually theans sanctuary or ἀρῖν place, in ἃ general sense, and 
so it may be taken here, viz. for the whole temple. But it may also 
be understood, as referring to that spacious apartment of the temple, 
in which the various articles of sacred furniture were placed that are 
immediately mentioned, which, however, is called by the writet, ἅγια, 
in ver. 2. If it be the same as ἅγια, it is distinguished from ἅγια 
ἁγίων, in the third verse; which means the apartment behind the veil, 
where the ark, &c. were deposited. Κοσμικὸν (from κόσμος) means, 
pertaineng to this world, of a terrestial nature, i. 6. material, the 
opposite of οὗ χειροποιητον in ch. ix. 11, 24, and i. 4. χειροποίητον ; the 
opposite also, of “Ἱερουσαλὴμ ἐπονράνιος, ch. xii, 22; compare Rey. 
xxi, 2, Some critics have explained κοσμικὸν by formosum, tllustre, 
because κόσμος sometimes signifies ornatus,elegantza. But the adjective 
which designates the meaning correspondent with these significations, 
18 κοσμιος, and not κοσμικὸς. ἡ 

Ver. 2. Σκηνὴ yap... πρώτη, for an outer tabernacle was con- 
structed, anvi evidently means here, only one apartment of the ἵερον 
or sacred building; compare ver. 3, where another σκηνὴ is described. 
Ἢ πρώτη means, that which first presents tiself, viz. to the worship- 
per as he enteis the outer court of the building; therefore outer σκηνὴ 
or apartment, the most holy place being the inner one. We might 
expect, according to the rules laid down by grammarians concerning 
the Greek article, that either σκηνὴ would have the article, or πρώτη 
would omit it. Constructions, however, of ¢he same kind as σκηνὴ ἡ 
πρώτη are frequent in the New Testament; 6, g. Rom. ii. 9. ἀνϑρώκον 
τοῦ ἐργαζομένον ; ch. ii. 14, ἔϑνη τὰ ««.. μὴ ἔχοντα ; οὗ. vi 5, πνεύμα- 
τος ἁγίου τοῦ δοϑέντος. Sec Rom. viii. 33, 34. 1 Cor, ix. 7. Gal. iii, 21. 
1 Thess. i. 10. 1 Tim. vi. 13. 2 Tim. i. 8, 9. 14. Heb. vi. 7, ἄς, See 
Gersdorf’s Beitrage, p. 355, seq. It happens in this case, (as in regard 
to most of the definite rules laid down about the use of the Greek 
article,) that investigation shows the principle assumed to be by no 
means uniform, and that the Greek writers were less regular in regard 
to this matter, than the grammarians would fain have us believe. For 
the dimensions, ὅσο. of the various σκηναὶ, or apartments of the temple, 
see 1 Kings vi. 

Ἔν ἢ ἥ τε λυχνία .... ἄρτων, in which [apartment] was the candle- 
stick, and the table, and the show-bread. For a description of the 
catidlestick, see Exod, xxv. 31—39; xxxvii. 17-24. The Hebrew 
word answering to λυχνία, is Ta. The τράπεζα is described in 
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Exod, xxv. 23-39. The design of the table was, that the bread which 
‘was ootisectated to the Lord might be placed upon it. Πρύϑησις rap 
Epriey, the exhibition of the bread, viz. before Jehovah, is described 
in Exod. xxv. 30, and Lev. xxiv.§—9. The earlier Hehrew name 
was D6) or, presence-bread. It is also called on ΤᾺ, and 
maya pn, "the arrangement of bread, or, the bread arranged, in 
reference to the manner in which it was exhibited upon the table ; . gee 
Lev. xxiv. 5, 6. 

The altar of incense is omitted in this catalogue of sacred utensils; 
as ‘it is omitted in the draft for building the tabernacle by Moses, in 
Exod. xxv. But it is mentioned in Exod. xxx. 1, and xxxvii. 25-28; 
xxxv. 15. So also the altar of burnt-offering is omitted, in Exod. xxv. 
although it is mentioned in Exod. xxxv. 16; xxxvii. 1; and many 
other utensils of the tabernacle also are omitted in Exod xxv. which are 
mentioned in Exod. xxxv. Our author expressly says (ch. ix. 5,) that 
he shall not attempt to mention all the oe of the sacred 
apparatus for the temple service. 

Ἥτις Adyetar ἅγια, which 28 called ἅγια, i. e. wp. WIPd, "the 
holy place, the sunctuary ; ἃ different apartment in the 7 ἵερον or sacred 
enclosure, from the ἅγια ἁγίων mentioned in ver. 3, “Aya i in our text, 
is plural; for the singular femmine is written ἁγία, (with the accent on 
the penult.,) not ἅγια. The writer means to say that ἡ σκηνὴ πρώτη: 
the outer apartment, of the temple, was called ἅγια. The plural is 
used here in geder to désignate one apartment in the temple, just as 
it is in “aya ak (not ἁγία ἁγίων,) ver. 3; and both are conformed 
toa usage that is common in Hebrew, which not unfrequently employs 
the plural to designate the sanctuary. E. g. Ps. Lxxiii. 17, oN” WP, 
i.e. ἅγια Θεοῦ. Ps. Ixviii. 36, ΤΌ, άγια σὸν. Lev, xxi, 23, 
mpd, aya pod, &c. 

Ver. 3, Merit δὲ τὸ δεύτερον καταπέτασμα, and behind the second veil. 
A description of this veil is given, in Exod. xxvi. 31—33; xxxvi. 35, 
36. ΑΒ the inner veil is here called δεύτερον, the necessary implication 
is, that there was a πρῶτον also, and accordingly we find it described 
in Exod. xxvi. 36, 37; and Exod. xxxvi. 37, 38, The Hebrew name 
of the inner veil (which separated the most holy place from the ἅγια 
of ‘wbmamon sanctuary,) is ΣΡ, as given in Exod. xxvi. 3]..-33, and 
én the corresponding Exod. xxxvi. "46, 36; also Lev. xvi.2. The Hebrew 
mante of the outer veil, which served as a door for the tabernacle, i. e. 

which covered the entrance passage to the first ἅγιον, is ἼΡΩ, The former 
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is called’ καταπέγασμα by the Septuagint,-(as the apdstle calls -it inour. 
‘text.) in Exod. xxvi, 31. 33. Lev. xvi. 2. Exod. xxxvi. 35, -and also 
‘by the evangelists, Matt. xxvii. 58. Mark.zy. 88. The loiter, both 
itraréracpa and ἐπίσκαστρον, in the passages connected with those jugt 
cited,’ There was ἃ third ezternal covering or euttain for the taber- 
nacle, (called ny: ΠΡ, in Exod. xxvi. 1, 2. 864.) which. Dindorf 
sdys was’ third’ veils but avhich, manifestly, Paul does not reckon 
to be such; nor Moses, in the passages above cited. 

Σεηνὴ ἡ λεγομένη ἅγια ἁγίων, the apartment which is called the holy 
of holies, i.e. the most holy place, 1. q. OWIPN wip, a comman 
form of expression in Hebrew, in order to denote | intensity. In regard 
to ἡ «λεγομένη, after σκηνὴ without the article, see on ἡ πρῶτῃ above. 
Καγεσκεύασϑη is understood after σκηνὴ Σ see in ver. 2, where ἐξ is 
expressed. The inner sanctuary was called most holy, because there 
was the ark of the covenant, the mercy geat, &c.; and there the-pre- 
sence of Jehovah, (which the Jews in later times called ΠΡ} 
was peculiarly annifested, so that this was regarded as his particular 
dwelling place, maya, 

‘Ver. 4. Χρυαοῦν ἔχονσα 8 ϑυμιᾳτήριον, containing the golden censer. 
See Excursus XVI. 

“Kat τὴν κιβωτὸν .... 'χρυσίφ, and the ark of the covenant, covered 
on every ‘part with gold. ἘΚιβωτὸς was a-caffer or chest, made of 
wood, and covered with lamine of gold; a description of which 18 
given in’ Exod. xxv. 10—16; xxxvii. 1—d* It is called the ark of 
the covenant, because in it were deposited the two tables of thé cove- 
nant; (FA, see on ξιαϑήκην in ch. vill. 8. and compare Deut. iv. 13; 
ix.9.11;) which tables are also called the two tables of testimony 
i.e, of statutes, WWI nnd Ww, Exod. xxxi. 18. Both the terms 
ΤΡῚΣ and ΣῈ plainly 1 mean, lave: statutes, or precepts, in this case, 
aiid both refet principally to the fen commandments; see 1 Kings 
viii. 9, and Deut. x. 1--5. 2 Chron, v. 10; vi. 11. 

"En ἦ στάμνος χρυσῆ ἔχουσα τὸ μάννα, in which [ark] was a jal 
pot containing the manna. The fact to which this alludes, is described 
in Exod. xvi. 52—34; where the eréuvoc is called simply Np 
that “ἵν, ‘pot, urn, véssel for safe keeping. Nothing is said, in- 
deed,” of its beirig yolden in the Hebrew; but the Septuagint render 
nin, by στάμνον χρυσοῦν. Of the fact that it was a0, no one will be 
digpoted: to doubt, who teads a description of the furniture of. the 
τή ‘holy plave,-end ‘finds that althost every thing within it was either 
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pere gold, Gr was overlaid with gold: 6. g, the ark, Exod. xxv. 11; 
fied! inéroy-seat, ch. xxv. 17; the chtrubim, ch. xxv. 18; the pillars 
ana‘ hoolls for the veil that separated the inner sanctuary from the 
otlier;:ch. xxxvi. 31,32. Who now can rationally suppose, that the 
Gf dontaining manna, and the censer used on the great day of atone- 
wif@ut, were not also golden? See Excursvus XVII. 

Μάννα ; see on this word, Rosenmuller, pn Exod. xvi: 15; where the 
various derivations of the word are considered ;-the various species of 
mamma destribed; and the fact°shown, that the supply of this food 
for the Israelites in the wilderness, was understood, by the writer of 
the narration in Exodus, to be miraculous, 

Καὶ ἡ ῥάβδυς ᾿Ααρὼν ἡ βλαστήσασα, and the rod of Aaron which 
budded. See Numb. xvn. |—10, and what 15 said respecting this rod 
and the pot of manna, m Excursus XVII. 

Kal ai πλάκες τῆς διαϑήκης, the tables of the covenant, means the 
stone tablets on which the ten commandments were inscribed, and 
which were deposited in the ark, Exod. xxxi. 88; xxxu. 16; xxxiv. 28, 
whee the words of the covenant are expressly said to be the ten 
commandments ; Deut. x. 1, 2. 1 Kings vin. 9. 2 Chron. v.10. The 
writer asserts, therefore, that the pot of manna, the rod of Aaron, and 
the two stone tablets on which the ten commandments were inscnbed, 
were all Jaid up originally in the κιβωτὸς. 

Ver. 5. Ὑσεράνω δὲ αὑτῆς yepovfip .... τὸ ἱλαστήριον, and over tt 
{the ark] were gplendid Gherubim, which overshadowed the covereng 
of the ark, See the descmption of the cherubim in Exod. xxv. 18—20. 
1 Kings vii, 6, 7. 1 Chron. xxvni. 18, That cherubim were symbo- 
lical images or representations, is quite plam from comparing the 
various descriptions given of them 1n different passages of scripture ; 
e. g. Exod. xxv. 18—20; xxvi. 31. 1 Kings wi. 23—39, 32; and 
Ezek. i, and x. particularly ch %. 20—22. I understand the word 
᾿δόξης as referring to the splendour of these symbolical figures, which 
were covered with gold throughout, Exod. xxv. 18—20. 1 Kings vi. 28 
Some understand δόξης of the glory which was displayed under and 
around them; to which they suppose a reference to be made in Ps. 
Ixxx. 1, [2.] ° 

ἰσκιάζοντα refers to the outsftetched wings of the cherubim over 

: ἀσφήριον, as described in the passages above quoted. ᾿Ἰλαστήριον 
mpeang, the lid or covering of the κιβωτὸς, which was pure gold, 
ee xxv. 17,21. In Hebrew it is called ΓΒ, which the LKX. 
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have teridered ἐλαστήριον. in Exod, xuv..17, 21. At “BD means, to 
cover sin, i. 6. to make atonement for it, 60 nF) may very naturally 

be rendered ἐλαστήριον, since it was by sprinkling blood upon this ides 
rhpwr, ‘by the high priest, that atonement wa mide, Lev,.xvi, 14+ 
ἹΧαστήριον, undetastood in reference to this, might be translated, the 
place of instrument of propitiation, or (with our English translators) 
mercy-seat. It was over this that the divine glory was seen, i.e. a 
supernatural, excessive brightness; and hence God was supposed to be 
seated on it, as his throne, and froi it to dispense his. mercy, when 
atonement was made for the sins of the people, by sprinkling it vee 
blood. Hence our appellation, meroy-seat. ‘ 

Περὶ ὧν .... μέρος, respecting which things, it is nat ΡΈΕΙ 
design to speak with particularity. ὯΩΟΔ here refeta to the various 
articles of sacred furniture, which he had just been mentioning..’ He 
means to say, that a particular description of these, and of alk the 
various utensils of the sanctuary, is not what he intends to give;. i.e. 
he shall content himself with merely having suggested those which were 
alreatly named. 

Ver. 6. Τούτων δὲ οὕτω κατασκενασμένων, now these things being thus 
prepared. ἹΚατασκενάζω is also, to buitd or construct. But in our 
phrase it means more. It designates not only the fabrication of the 
various utensils above named, but the adaptation of them to their respect- 
ive purposes, and the arrangement of them in the order which the Tites 
of the maclutty required, 

Elc μὲν τὴν πρώτην . . . ἐπιτελοῦντες, the priests, performing the 
services, entered continually into the outer tabernacle. Πρώτην, that 
which is νος approached, i. 6. owfer, as in ver. 2 above. Aarpeiac, 
public religious services; see on ver. 1, aboye. δΔιαπαντγὸρ, every 
day, without intermission, constantly and often. This the priest did, 
to make the morning and evening oblations and sacrifices; and also to 
present the private offerings of individuals. Μεὲν is the usual sign of 
the profasis of a sentence heye; to which δὲ, in the apodosis, ver. 7, 
corresponds. Μὲν, in such a case, is incapable of a translation tliat 
corresponds with its-use in the original. It is easy to see, that there 
is not only a correspondence between the two parts of the sentence 
above mentioned, but also an antithesis between them. 

-Ver. 7. Ele δὲ τὴν δευτέραν ..... ὦ ἀρχιερεὺς, but into the second [viz 
wenrhy, tabernacle, apartment,] the high priest only (entered,] once τ 

a-years compare ‘Lev. xvi. ἃ. Δευτέραν implies σκηνὴν. “Aral meane 
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elther’siraply uate, as ἅπαξ καὶ δὶς, once and again; or it means ποῦ 
οὐδέ, ‘duct for all; ‘which ws the meaning of it here, and in several 
otis“ paksapios of this epistle, Τοῦ ἐνιάνγοῦ is the genitive of time ¢- 
δ genitive being commonly used in order to designate the time when 
oe how. often. On the great day of atonement, it appears that the 
high ‘priest went thrice into the inner sanctuary, Lev. xvi. 12. 14, 15; 
to which may be added oncé more, in order to bring out the golden 
eéenser; which accords well with the Jewish tradition, viz. that the 
high pricet entered the ganctuafy four times, on the great day of 
éxpiation, 

Ob χωρὶς αἵματος, not without blood. See Lev. xvi. 14, 15, by which 
it appears, that the blood of a young bullock, Lev. xvi. 3, and of a 
goat, was brought into the most holy place, by the high priest, on the 
great day of atonement, and there sprinkled seven times upon the 
merey-seat and before it. 

Ὃ προσφέρει cove ἀγνοημάτων, which he presented for his own sins, 
and for those of the people. See Lev. xvi. 6, 11. 14—16. Προσφέρει 
designates the act of presenting the blood before the Lord, as indi- 
cated in Ley. xvi. 14—16. That the priest was to make atonement 
for himself, as well aa for the people, is expressly declared in the verses 
above referred to. ᾿Αγνοημάτων Wahl renders, sins of sgnorance. But 
plainly it js not necessarily limited to this confined sense. It means, 
fault, error, sem, generally considered. So in Judith v$ 20. Sirach 
xxiii. 2; li. 19. Tobit iii. 3. 1 Macc. xiii, 39. The LXX. have some- 
times used it to express the Hebrew ΓΙ, from MW, to err, In 
Lev. iv. 2. 13. 22. 27, sins ΓΌΩΝ, through prectpitancy, are men- 
tioned, and atonement is directed to be made for them, by sprinkling 
blood before the mercy-seat, Lev. iv. 6.17. But this mode of niaking 
atonement, end this limitation of the kind of affences for which it was 
to be made in this peculiar way, seem to have been afterwards changed, 
and limited in a different way,-on the occasion of the death of the 
sons of Aaron, Lev. x. 1,2; xvi. 1,3. It would seem, feom kev. iv, 
as if the sins 722W2 had ἃ special atonement made for them, in the 
fimer sanctuary, “without limitatton as to the number of times that the 
high priest might go there. But Lev. xvi. 2, restricted this custom; 80 
that atonement for sin of any kind was made, before the merey-seat, 
only once in a year, agreeably to Exod. xxx. 10. - 

Var. B. Τοῦτο δηλοῦντος . . . ὁδὸν, the Holy Spirit signifying dy 
this, that the way te the most holy place was: not yet laid open. Bho 
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Holy Spirit here mentioned, is that Spirit which guided the ancient 
ptephets; which taught Moses what arrangements to make for the 
service of God; and which signified, by these errangementa, whet the 
apostle here affirms, Τοῦτο I construe with διὰ undarstood, vim. fy, 
thas ; 90 Ernesti and Dindorf, Ais rebus; Storr, wedurch, whereby, 

Τὴν τῶν ἁγίων ὁδὸν means, the way to the heavenly or upper panct. 
ary. Through Jesus only, Jews and Gentiles have free access, at all 
times, to the mercy-seat of heaven: compare Eph, ii, 18. Heb. iv, 16 
This way was before obstructed by numerous ceremonial rites, and 
limited as to times and persons. Of necessity such wag the case. 

"Eri τῆρ τρώτηρ σκηνῆς ἐχούσης στάσι», while the first tabernacle had 
@ standing; i. e. so long as the Jewish dispensation lasted. Hpdérne 
σιηνῆς is here used, in the general or unlimited sense, for the tabernagle 
or temple, with its services. : 

Ver. 9. Ἥτις παραβὺλὴ .... τὸν ἐνεστηκύτα, whch [has been] a, 
type down to the present teme. Παραβολὴ means, symbol, sumilitude, 
wage, 1, e. symbolical representation of any thing; which is also the 
meaning of τύπος. But in the English language, type is used not for 
similitude merely, but for gomething, under the ancient covenant, which 
was specially designed, on the part of God,¢o be a symbol of some 
person or event that was to exist or take place under the new one. 
Here, the preceding verse shows that the ancient tabernacle or temple 
was designe@ by the Holy Spirit to be a symbol, expressive of some 
important truths that had relation to the New Testament dispensation. 
Of course, the rendering of παραβολὴ by type, is appropriate to ex- 
press the idea intended to be conveyed by the writer. Ele τὸν ἐνεστηκόρα 
down to the present time; εἷς, ad, usque ad: see Wahl on εἷς, 2.8. 

Kai ὃν δῶρα .... λατρεύοντα, in which both oblatins and sacri- 
Jfices are presented, that cannot fully accomplish what ia needed for 
the worshipper, in respect to his conscience. Καϑ' ὃν, in which, during 
which, viz, time; see Wahl on κατὰ, No. 2, Δῶρὰ re καὶ ϑυσίαι means, 
offerings of every kind, which were presented to God. Foe τελετῶσαι, 
566 On τελείωσις, ch. vii. 11. The meaning is, “To render the mind of 
the worshipper secure of pardon for sin, and to prodnce that quiet 
which was cosnected with a well-grounded persuasion of this, and that 
moral purification which must accompany it.” We have no one word 
to express all this in English. Ihave come as near to it as Iam able 
to.do, in the version which I have given. ι 

The whole verse showa very plainly, that our epistle was written while 
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the temple rites were still practised; consequently, before A.D. 70, 
But by the phrase, τὸν καιρὸν τὸν ἐνεστηκότα, the writer particularly 
alludeéto the age then present, in which the new or Christian dispen- 
ation had begun. The whole sentence is as much as to say, “ The 
Jewish ritual, from the commencement of it down to the present 
moment, has never been, and still is not, any thing more than a type 
of the Christian dispensation, which has already commenced, ll its 
oblations and sacrifices were ineffectual, as to removing the penalty due 
to sin in the sight of heaven, or procuring real peace of conscience. 

Ver. 10. Μόνον ἐπὶ βρώμασι . . . ἐπικείμενα, the ordinances of an 
external nature had regpect only to meats, and drinks, and divers 
ablutions, enjoined until the time of reformation. A passage very 
difficult in respect to its grammatical construction. Many writers have 
Teferred δικαιώματα to the δῶρα καὶ ϑυσίαι, mentioned in the preceding 
verse; and then have found difficulty enough, (as well they might,) 
in accounting for it, how oblations and sacrifices could consist in meats, 
and drinks, and various ablutions. To me it seems quite evident, 
that ver. 10 is designed to signify something additional to that which 
is mentioned in ver. 9; although the construction is asyndic, i. e. καὶ 
is omitted before μόνον: ‘Exl βρώμασε .... βαπτισμοῖς, I understand 
as a clause qualifying δικαιώματα, i. 6, itstands in the place of an 
adjective designating wherein the δικαιώματα consisted; while σαρκὸς 
supplies the place of another adjective, denoting to what {86 δικαιώματα 
had relation, viz. to the flesh or external part of man. Meats and 
drinks have respect to that which was clean and unclean, under the 
Jewish dispensation ; and not (as some critics interpret the words) to 
the meats and drinks offered to the Lord. Most evidently, βαπτισμοῖς 
refers to the ceremonial ablutions of the Jews, which had respect to 
external purification; and βρώμασι καὶ πόμασι seem plainly to respect 
the same kind of purity. Besides, all this agrees perfectly with the 
scope of the writer. He had denied that the penalty, due to sin in 
the sight of God, could be removed by any of the temple offerings, 
ver. 9; and in this verse he denies that the moral expiation required 
could be effected by any or all of the rites pertaining to external 
purification. Consequently, there was, according to him, nothing in 
the Jewith ritual, which could effect an atonement such as the smneér 
4} Mibypt καιροῦ διορϑώσεως ἐπικείμενα, oc. ἦσαν. This clause, many 
thterpreters have placed first'in order in the verse, in the translations 
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which they have made; but this is unnecessary, It must be admitted, 
that the construction in this case is very difficult, and far from being 
clear. The intention of the writer seema to be the best guide; for, 
interpret as you-please, the grammatical difficulties are about the same. 
I regard the whole in this simple light. Ver. 8 and 9 mention the 
tabernacle, (which of course includes the temple, for the latter was 
only a substitute of the former,) and declare that the same, with all its 
apparatus and rites connected with it, was only a παραβολὴ, i. 6. a 
symbol of something real and ultimate, under the new dispensation, 
Two particulars, or rather, two classes of things, belonging to the 
ancient ritual, now seem to strike the wiite:’s inind, First, the copa 
καὶ ϑυσίαι offered to God, ver. 9; and sccondly, the vatious meats 
and drinks, distinguished ito clean and unclean, to which men under 
the Levitical law must have respect, and the divers-ablutions which they 
must practise. ‘The ordinances peitaihing to the flesh,” says he,” 
‘which respect only meats and diinks, and divers ablutions, are im- 
posed until the time of refoimation,” i, e. they are all of a temporary 
nature, and therefore are plainly to be abolished. I regard the last 
part of this affirmation, viz that which asseits the temporary nature, 
(and therefore inadequate) nature of meats and drinks and ablutions, 
as corresponding with the μὴ δυνάμεναι κατὰ συνείδησιν τελειῶσαι τὼν 
λατρεύοντα of the ninth verse. Thus, both together declare the inade- 
quacy and temporary nature of the ancient ritual, and lead the mind of 
the reader to expect a new one; which the writer goes on immediately 
to propose, in ver. 1]. 

Those who have referred δικαιώματα ἐπικείμενα to dpa καὶ ϑυσίαι, have 
been greatly perplexed in adjusting the reading of the word ἐπικείμενα ; 
for in ver. 9, we have δυνάμεναι (feminine) referring to ϑνσίαι. They pro- 
pose that we should either read ξυνάμεκοι---ἐπιλείμεναι, or else fui dpera— 
ἐπικείμενα, 60 a8 to make them azree. But all this difficulty arises from 
connecting δικαιώματα with that to which it does not belong; as we 
have seen above. 

Most Codices and Versions read ξικαιώμασι, instead of δικαεώματᾳ ; 
but the latter is preferred by Knapp and others, and admitted to be of 
" equal, or nearly equal, authority by Griesbach ; and it seems to me to 
make better sense, and to afford a more easy construction, than δικαιώμαα,. 

Kawi διορθώσεως plainly means, the time af the gospel dispensation, 
called χρόνων ἀποκατάστασεως, in Acts ili. 21. Compare Mal. iii, 1; 
it, 6, 6. δα, ixvi, 22; ἰχνυ. 17; lis 16. 
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Thos neuch for the description of the earthly tabarnagte and its sacred tensile, toge- 
ther sith an exhibition of the inefficacy of the whole in rgapeat to megting the wants of sin~ 
nary, and alse ΝῊ avowal of their temporary nature, They were jntended only as the 
inirodugtion to a new and better dispensation. May, in ver.11,is,the sign of protasia, 
an is the correlate of δὲ in ver. 10, where the apadosis begins, ΑἹ] that follows ver. 1, 
δῇ to ver. 10, is only a particular description of what is mentioned in general terms 
in ter. 1, and is subjoined for the sake of illustration and impression. Ver. 10 is 
plainly the sequel fo ver. 1, and nearly related to it, 

_ The writer now proceeds to shew, that the tabernacle in which Christ. offictates, is 
pr χειροποίητος not κοσμικὸς, like that of the Jews. The sotithesis between the pid 
qnd new tabernacies, their services, and the respective efficacy of them, is cafied on, 
by the apostle, through the remainder of chap. ix. and down to chap. x. 19. 


Ver. 11, Xpeerdg δὲ παραγενόμενος . . . ἀγαϑῶν, but Christ being 
come, the high priest of future blessings. Χριστὸς . . . παραγενόμενος 
is nominative to the verb εἰσῆλθε in ver. 12. 

᾿Αρχιερεὴς τῶν μελλόντων ἀγαϑῶν, literally, a high priest of good 
things future, i.e. of future blessings. The meaning ig, plainly, “‘ The 
high priest, who procures future blessings.” The principle of interpre- 
tation is the same that is adopted in such phrases as the following; viz. 
the God of peace, i. 6. who procures or bestows peace; the God of con- 
solation, i. e. who bestows congolation; the God af grace, i. 6. who 
bestows grace; ἄρτος τῆς ζωῆς, 1. 4. ἄρτος τὴν ζωὴν διδοὺς, &c. Christ is 
here called, the high priest who procures future blessings, by way of 
compasison with the Jewish high priest, who was μεσίτης (ch. viii. 6,) or 
ἔγγυος (ch. vii. 22,) between God and the people, and was the medium 
through which blessings were procured from God. 

Διὰ τῆς μείζονος . . . τῆς κτίσεως, through a greater and more parfect 
temple, not made with hands, that is, not of this [material] creation. 
env) here, as in ver. 2, most probably means, the outer apartment or 
court only of the heavenly temple, So we must understand it, if we 
render διὰ through, as the best commentators and lexicographers do, in 

case. But to give it material form and shape, would be nothjar 
than to make it χειροποίητος ; although the writer of our epistle 
expressly says, “it is ob χειροποίητος. It is unnecessary, then, to 
inquire’ precisely what there is, in the heavenly world, which constituted, 
jatiter, this greater and mere perfect outer sanctuary, through 

Jesus passed, whan εἰσῆλϑεν ἐφάπαξ cig τὰ ἅγια, ver. 12. The 
gomparised is made with the high priest of the Jews, who passed through 
the onter sancmuary, when he entered info the inner gne, upon, she grpat 
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dey of atonement, The probsbility is, that the writer compased, in his 
own mind, the vinbie heavens, (through which Jesus passed in hia ascen: 
sion on high; (ch. iv. 14; vi. 20; viii, 1, 2,) with the veil which sepa: 
rated the outer sanctuary of the Jewish temple from the inner one; the 
clouds ot aky, (which conceal the temple above from our view,) being 
resembled to the veil of the inner temple. Be this as it may, he expli- 
citly declares that he does not mean a material sanctuary, visible to the 
natura} eye, and corresponding in this respect to that upon the earth ; 
for he says, it was of χειροποίητος, And lest this should not be sufi- 
cient to prevent misapprehension, he adds, ob ταύτης τῆς criceug, |. 6. not 
of the visible material creation, or, not (like this creation) wistile and 
material ; which is plainly implied by rairne. 

The version of διὰ by Dt. Schulz, (vermoge, by virtue of,) I am not 
able to comprehend. In what sense can it be said, that Christ, ἐἐσῆλϑεν 
ἐφάπαξ εἷς ra ἅγια, αἰωνίαν λύτρωσιν εὑράμενος, BY VIRTUE OF ἃ greater’ 
and more perfect tabernacle, that was not maternal? which is the éame 
as to say, ‘‘ He entered into the adytum of the tabernacle above, by 
virtue of the same tabernacle.” Ido not aver that this has no mean- 
ing; but I readily confess my inability to discover what the meaning is, 
It would be well for Dr. Schulz, who has appended so many intertoga- 
tion and exclamation points, to extracts made by him from Storr’s 
version of our epistie, and from his notes upon it, to defend, or at least 
explain, such a version as that which gives occasion to these remarks. 

There is, indeed, another construction of διὰ, m this case, which, if it 
might be applied, would give a meaning that 1s tolerable. Διὰ is often 
put before the genitive of a noun which indicates the manner, or the 
circumstances, in which any thing exists, or takes place, or 1s effected ; 
as all the lexicons will show. In 2 Cor. v. 10, the apostle says, “" We 
must all appear before the judgment-seat of Christ, in order that every 
one may receive, ra διὰ σώματας, [according to] the things done IN the 
body.” But, strictly considered, διὰ does not signify place here; for 
διὰ σώματος means, 15 a corporeal condstion. Now, if we render - 
phrase in Heb. ix. 11, thus, im α greater and more perfect temple; 
make διὰ indicate the place where simply. To rendef*it thus, I find no 
sufficient authority; for διὰ is used only to denote the place through 
which, or by which one passes. See Wahl, διὰ 1.1.9. And besides, 
the circumstances which attended Christ's going into the most holy 
place, ate noted in ver. 12; so that it is hardly to be expected that they 
are .to he found here. There, διὰ is used in a way that is nqtatall 
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vncqmmon; e.g. “ Christ entered the eternal sanctuary, οὐ di αἵματος 
τράγων καὶ μόσχων, but διὰ τοῦ ἰδιον alparog.” I cannot see, therefore, 
how διὰ μείζονος καὶ τελειοτέμας σκηνῆς can be construed in the way of 
indicating the circumstances tn which, or the means by which, Christ 
entered the eternal sanctuary. Of course, da, m the case under con- 
sideration, must, after all, be construed through ; and be understood as 
having reference to the passage ἜΣ the πρῶτη σκηνὴ, mn order to 
enter the devrepa σκηνὴν 
Ver. 12. Οὐδε δὶ αἵματος . « . .« tu Ἐν not weth the blood of goats and 
of bullocks, but wrth his own blood, he entered once for all snio the 
sanctuary. The Jewish high priest, on the great day of atonement, 
carried with him into the imner sanctuary, first, the blood of a bullock, 
and sprinkled 1t upon the mercy-seat, Lev. xvi. 14; then the blood of a 
goat, which he algo sprinkled upon the mercy-seat, Lev. xvt. 15. Christ 
did not carry with him the blood of bullocks and goats, into the heavenly 
sanctuary, in order to make atonement; but he presented his own blood 
there, in order to make expiation. But this 18 not to be understood 
hterally; for as the sanctuary itself was ob ταύτης τῆς κτίσεως, or ob 
χειραποίητος, 50 the Saviour's blood, which was shed upon Calvary, was 
not, i:feraily taken and carried by him into the heavenly temple. ΑἹ] 
that is maézertal, is only a figure or emblem of that which 15 spartdual or 
heavenly, That διὰ before αἵματος means with, cum, Q, 18 quite clear, 
from the nature of the case, and from comparison with Lev. xvi. 14, 15. 
2 Cor. nu. 4. Rom. τι. 27; xiv. 20; vin. 25. Heb. χε. 1, Δὲ is adversa- 
tive, buf, when it follows a negative particle, as οὐδὲ 1s here. ᾿Εφάπαξ 
means here, once for all, once only. 
Alwvlay λύτρωσιν εὑράμενος, obtainmg eternal redemption. Tipdpevoc 
is not an Attic form of the first aor. middle Jt seems to be an 
Alexandrine form, made after the analogy of the 2 aor. εὕρα; see 
Winer's Gram. § 9. d. Εὐὑρίσκω often means, fo obtazn or acquire any 
thing. Here, the act of entering the eternal sanctuary and presenting 
bia own blood, is considered as the means by which the eternal redemp- 
tion of sinners is obtamed or accomplished. Δύγρωσις, in the New 
Testament, means, Zberatton or redemption; 1 6. eberateon from the 
penalty due to sin, or redemption from the bondage and penalty of 
six, It is called αἰωνίαν, because the redemption obtained 1s eternal 
jm ἅμα consequences, or because it 18 liberation from a penalty which 
tim eternal, and introduction to a state of endless happiness. The 
λόγρωσις effected by Chast, needs no repetition; when once made, 
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the consequences are eternal ; as = see in ch. ix 34. se x 1» ΟΝ 
1t—M. 

Ver. 13. El yap τὸ αἷμα ...ς eerie jor if the blood of 
bullg and of goats, and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean. 
The blood of bulls and of goats, as employed for the purpose of puri- 
fication or expiation, is described in Lev. xvi. 14,15. It was also 
shed, on other occasions, as a sin-offering, Lev. i. 2—3. 10-11 Ταύρων 
in our verse, corresponds with μόσχων in ver. 12. Both words mean 
a bullock, or a beeve: and the Septuagint employ both Greek words 
to translate the Hebrew ἢ and “5B. E. εξ. ταύρος for Win Gen. 
xlix. 6, and for WD in Gen. xxxii. 16 [16]; μόσχος for ue in Prov. 
xy. 17, and for ἽΒ in Lev. i iv. 3— 5, 

Σποδὸς δαμάλεως, «. 7. A. See an account of the manner in which 
these ashes wete prepared, in Numb. xix. 2—9. In the last versé, the , 
ashes are directed to be kept fora water of uncleanness, M7). ὭΣ, 
i.e. to be mixed with water which was to be sprinkled on the unclean’ ᾽ 
that they might be purified. ᾿Ιὰ is also called, in the same verse, nxon, 
a sin offering, or {as our English version has it) a purification from sin, 
meaning a means of purification. So in Numb. xix. 13, 20, the per- 
son who had defiled himself, and neglected to have the iT73 "2 sprinkled 
upon him, is pronounced unclean. Storr applies favrifovea to αἷμα, 
as well as to σποδὸς. But, setting aside the difficulty of the grammati- 
cal construction as to concord, it does not appear, that the sprinkling 
of blood upon the unclean was a usual part of the Levitical rites of 
purification. The blood was sprinkled upon the mercy-seat, and on 
the horns of the altar, and poured out before the altar. Nor is there 
any need of the construction which he adopis; for the sense is unem- 
barrassed, if we follow the usual grammatical construction. «Ῥαντίζουσα 
is indeed feminine, and σποδὸς masculine. But such anomalies in 
concord are very common in Hebrew, see Gram. § 189, 5,7. Besides, 
as the latter noun here (δαμάλεως) is feminine, it happens, as in some 
other cases of the like nature, that the grammatical concord, ag to. 
geiider, is regulated by the latter of two nouns in regimen. ὦ 

tAydtec ...... καϑαρότητα, sanctifies in respect to ecternal purifi- 
cation. ᾿Αγιάζει, used in respect to external rites; denoted thet the 
person tendered ἁγιαζόμενος was clean or purified from all ritual un- 
clesinnéss, j. 6. that he had performed all the necessary rites of external 
purffication, #0 thet he could draw near to God, as a worshipper, in a 
regilar’ manner. ‘This much, out author avers, was accomplished by . 
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the ceremonial rites of the ldw. If so, then greatet efficacy is to be 
attributed to the sacrifice made by Christ, as he proceeds to declare. 

Ver. 14, Τιόσῳ μᾶλλον . . . ἔργων, how much more shall the blood of 
Christ, who, in an eternal spiritual nature, offered hunself without 
spot ἐσ God, purify our consciences from dead works. In ver. 11, 12. 
Christ is represented as entering the heavenly sanctuary, with his own 
blood, in order to expiate the sine of his people, or to procure λύτρωσιν 
for them, i, 6. deliverance from the penalty of the Divine law. It is, 
then, in the heavenly world, in the tabernacle not made with hands, 
that the offering of our great High Priest is made. There he has pre- 
sented himself, in his heavenly or glorified state, in his eternal spiritual 
condition, or possessed of an eternal spiritual nature, as tht victim that 
had been slain, ch. x. 10—12; i. 3; vil. 27. Rev. v.9. Eph. νυ. 2; 
and there his blood, that had been shed, 15 virtually offered to make 
atonement; not i:terally, but spiritually, 1. e. im ἃ manner eongruous 
with the spiritual temple in which he ministers. 

Nearly to this purpose did Theophylact, long ago, explain this difficult 
passage. His worde are, “" Οὐκ ἀρχιερεὺς rig προσήνεγκε τὸν χριστὸν, 
ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς ἑαντὸν' καὶ οὐ διὰ πυρὸς, ὡς αἱ δαμάλεις, ἀλλὰ διὰ πνεύματος 
αἰωνίόν, ὥστε καὶ τὴν χάριν καὶ τὴν ἀπολύτρωσιν διαιωνίζειν,"" 1. 6. No 
high priest made an offering of Christ, but he of himself; and thi, 
not by fire, as the heifers [were offered,] but by an eternal Spirit, so that 
We might render grace and redemption etetnal. See Excursus XVIII. 

'Eauriy προσήνεγκε. The apostle seems to use σῶμα, ἑαυτὸν, and αἷμα, 
as equivalent in regard to the sacrifice which Christ offered; see and 
compare Heb. i. 3; x.10; ix. 12.14; x. 19; ix. 26. The reason 
of these different expressions may be found in the nature of the Jewish 
ritual. When the blood of an animal was presented before God, in 
order to make atonement, the body was also consumed by fire, so that 
the whole was offered in sacrifice. See Lev. iv 6—12,17—21. The 
use of either the three words σῶμα, ἑαυτὸν, αἷμα, as designating the 
sacrifice of Christ, implies all that would be designated by employing 
the whole of them; i 6. when his blood was shed, his body was de 
i, 6. he Aimiself was slain. : 

“Apuper, spotless, an evident allusion to the Jewish victims, which 

required to be without spot or blemish. No other could be ac- 

of God. So Christ, who was “holy, harmless, undefiled, and 

posure Das sinners, ch. vii. 26, was ἅμωμον, i.e. ἃ perfect victim, a 
lawful or acceptable one, 
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KaSapui τὴν συνείδησιν ἡμῶν ἀπὸ νεκρῶν ἔργων, shall purify our 
conscience from deadly works. KaSaput is the Attic future for caSa- 
plex. Συνείδησιν does not mean simply the conscience as a faculty 
of the soul, lint the mind or conscious power of men, i. e. the internal 
or moral man.  Νεκρῶν in such cases usually. means deadly, i. 6. having 
a deadly, destructive, condemning power. This may be the meaning 
here; and so it is mote usually taken, and so I have translated it. 
But as in ver. 13, the writer has made mention of the ashes of a 
heifer, as one of the means of effecting external purification; and 
since, in Numb. xix. 11—19, these ashes are described as particularly 
intended to cleanse those who had been polluted by the touch of dead 
bodies; may it not be supposed, that there is an allusion in the term 
νεκρῶν here to that fact? Dead works, in this sense, would be such 
as pollute the soul, as dead bodies did the persons of the Jews. Dead 
works, then, may mean sinful, works; for it is from the pollution of 
sin that the blood of Jesus cleanses. 

Eig τὸ λατρεύειν Θεῷ favre, so that we may serve the living God ; 
another allusion to the Jewish ritual. Before persons, under the 
ancient dispensation, could present themselves in the presence of the 
Lord acceptably, they must have been subjected to ceremonial purifi- 
cation. What this prefigured, the blood of Jesus effects. It takes 
away the sinncr’s moral pollution, 1. 6. Christ removes the penalty to 
which he was obnoxious, and sanctifies, by the Spirit, the soul of the 
penitent sinner; and thus he may draw near to God, and offer him an 
acceptable service. He is clean, in a sense as much higher than the 
Israelite was who had purified himself only externally, as the efficacy 
of Jesus’ blood is greater than that of goats and bullocks. 

Ver. 15. Καὶ διὰ τοῦτο διαϑήκης καινῆς... « «κληρονομίας, on this account 
also, he is the mediator of a new covenant, in order that, his death 
having taken place for the sins [committed] under the former covenant, 
they who have been calleg might receive the promised blessing of the 
eternal inheritance. A passage about which much difficulty has arisen, 
and a variety of interpretations been proposed. Aca rovro, I understand 
as referririg to the sentiment in ver. 14, The sentiment stands thus : 
‘¢ As Jewish sacrifices rendered the offerer externally clean; so the 
blood of Christ purifies the moral or internal man, and removes the con- 
sequences of sin. On this account, (διὰ rovro,) i.e. because the sacri- 
fice of Christ produces an effect such as the Jewish sacrifices did not, he 
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may be justly called the mediator of a new covenant, differing greatly 
from the old.” Compare Heb. viii 6—8. 13; vii. 15-19, 

Διαϑήκης καινῆς μεσίτης, means, the author of a new covenant, or the 
internuntiua, AND, who (so to speak) negociated such a covenant 
between God and man. Sec Gal. iii. 19, where Moses is called the 
μεσίτης of the former covenant. 

“ But of what avail,” the Hebrews would very naturally inquire here, 
‘can this new covenant be, to all those who have lived in former ages, 
under the Mosaic dispensation? You affirm that the ritual of the 
Mosaic law had no power to remove the spiritual penalty of guilt; do, 
then, the patriarchs, and prophets, and just men of past ages, still lie 
under the imputation of the sins which they committed ?” By no means, 
answers the apostle. A new and better covenant than the Mosaic 
one has been instituted, under which real spiritual pardon for 
offences is obtained, which avails to them as well as to us at the 
present time. 

“Orwe, x. τι X. 80 that the death of Christ having taken place, for 
redemption from the punishment due to transgresstons committed under 
the ancient covenant, those who have been called might be made par- 
takers of promised eternal blessings. ° Θανάτον means, the death of 
Christ. Ὑῶν παραβάσεων is governed in the genitive by the force of ἀπὸ in 
composition with λύτρωσιν ; and it means here, the effects of trans- 
gression, \.e. punishment, penalty; just as the Hebrew DN and ny 
mean, not only sin, but the penalty due to it. Οἱ κεκλημένοι (like 
ἐκλεκτοὶ) means, those who are called, invited, viz. to an actual partici- 
pation of the heavenly inheritance. It is, of course, understood, that 
only those who are pious have such an inheritance promised to them. 
Compare κλήσεως ἐπουρανίον μέτοχοι, in Heb. iii. 1. Οἱ κεκλημένοι here 
refers to just men, of the times which preceded the gospel dispensation, 
or new covenant; as the antecedent member of the verse clearly shows, 
Τῆς αἰωνίου κληρονομίας, as a genitive, depends on ἐπαγγελίαν, not on 
κεκλημένοι, although such a separation ἰδ sofhewhat unusual; see on 
ver 16, Sdvarov....diaSepévov. ᾿Επαγγελίαν is best translated here, as 
in ch. vi. 12, 15. 17; ch. x. 36; ch. xi. 13, &c. promised blessings, or 
proffered good. The inheritance is called eternal, (alwylov,) because the 
blessings procured by a Saviour’s blood, for those who lived under 
the ancient dispensation, are of a spiritual eternal nature, see ver. 12. 
Such blessings could not be obtained by any of the rites of the old 
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covenant; it is only by virtue of what is done under the new, by Jesus, 
that the ancient worthies came to the possession of them. 

The sentiment which this verse contains, respecting the efficacy of 
atoning blood in regard to the sine of preceding ages, has an exact 
parallel in Rom. iii, 25, where the blood of Christ is declared, by Paul, 
to have procured τὴν πάρεσιν τῶν προγεγονότων ἁμαρτημάτων, the remission 
of sins committed in preceding times; as is plain from the antithesis, 
τῷ νῦν καιρῷ, in the following verse. Both passages compared, form a 
striking coincidence of a peculiar sentiment, which is no where else so 
clearly and directly asserted. 

Ver. 16. Ὅπον γὰρ dtaShen.... διαϑεμένου, for where there ts a 
testament, (i. 6. where a testament becomes fully so, ἰσχύει, is valid, ) 
the death of the testator must take place. The occasion of here intro- 
ducing διαϑήκη, in the new sense of testament, is stated in the summary 
prefixed to ch. iv. 14, and need not be again repeated. The whole com- 
parison of testaments (διαϑῆκαι)" among men, which ccnfer a valid title 
to an inheritance, ver. 16, 17,-most evidently springs from the mention 
of Christ’s death, in the preceding verse, and of the confirmation thereby 
of the believer's title to a heavenly inheritance. It is as much as to 
say, “ Brethren, regard it not as strange, that the death of Christ should 
have given assurance of promised blessings to believers—should have 
ratified the new c:aSixn, of which he is the author; other διαϑῆκαε are 
ratified by the death of their respective testators, and only in this way.” 
And then he goes on to show, that even the ancient covenant, though it 
could not be called a διαϑήκη in all respects, so well as the new one, 
still was ratified in a manner not unlike the new one, viz. by blood, the 
emblem of death, ver. 18—22. 

As the mode of illustration or comparison, in ver. 16, 17, depends 
entirely on the sense of the Greek word διαϑήκη, and is not at all sup- 
ported by any meaning of the Hebrew ΓΞ, it must be plain, that our 
epistle was originally written in Greek, and not in Hebrew, as some of 
the ancient, and a few of the modern, critics have supposed. 

Φέρεσθαι, in the sense of intervening, happening, taking place, (which 
must necessarily be attached to it here,) has no exact parallel, that I can 
find, either in classic or sacred usage. It is, as to such a meaning, a 
true ἅπαξ λεγόμενον. ‘ 

If the reader finds any difficulty in admitting, in ver. 15, the 
wide separation of ἐπαγγελίαν and κληρονομίας, he will now perceive 
a separation of the same nature, in respect to θάνατον and διαϑεμένον, 
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about the relation of which no possible doubt can be rationally enter- 
tained. ; 

Ver. 17. Διαθήκη yap ἐπὶ νεκροῖς βεβαία, for a testament 28 valid, in 
tesfiect to those who are dead. ‘Emi is not unfrequently employed to 
denote after, viz. in respect to time; e.g. Acts xi. 19, ἐπὶ Σρεφάνῳ, 
after the time of Stephen, as Wahl renders it; and so Mark vi. 52, 
ἐπὶ τοῖς ἄρτοις, after the loaves, i.e. the miraculous feeding of several 
thousands with them. So in Phil. iii. 12, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ, i. e. ex quo tempore, as 
Brettschnéider renders it, But these cases are not altogether clear. In 
classic authors, however, ἐπὲ rovroic, ineans, postea; so ἐπὶ τυφλῷ τῷ 
Δανδάμιδι, after Dandamis became blind, Lucian in Tox. See Vigerus, 
p- 620. Matthies, § 584. In accordance with this usage, many critics 
have translated the phrase under consideration thus: a testament is 
valid after men aie dead, or, after death. This, no doubt, gives the 
general sentiment of the passage; but, after all, the explanation of 
ἐπὶ γεκροῖς in this way, is somewhat forced; and I prefer that given in 
the translation, which conveys the same sense, and is not exposed to 
any doubts with regard to_usage. 

"Emad διαϑέμενος, since it is of no avail, while the testator is living. 
Μήποτε is stronger than the simple negative μὴ; and one might well 
translate, since df is of no avail at all. ᾿Ισχύει, here first expresscd, 
seems to be inmiplied after διαϑήκη, in ver. 16. 

The amount of the comparison in ver. 16, 17, is as before stated, that 
ds διαϑῆκαι among men are ratified by death, so did the death of Christ, 
(which the writer had just mentioned, ver. 15,) ratify the new διαθήκη 
which he had made, and gave a valid title to the heirs who were to 
receive the inheritance. 

Ver, 18. “Ὅθεν οὐδ᾽ ....0. ἐγκεκάινισται, whence, neither the first 
[διαθήκη] was ratified without blood. 

Ὅθεν, whence, i. 6. seeing that a διαθήκη must be ratified by the death 
of the testator, and that the new διαθήκη has been ratified by the death 
of Christ, so as to make sure the inkeritance to believers, verse 15; 
therefore ἡ πρώτη, 86. The meaning- is, that since the new testament 
(καινὴ διαϑήκη) was, like other testaments, to be rendered valid by the 
death of the testator, therefore the παλαιὰ διαθήκη, HUN] MA, which 
was the prototype and emblem of the new testament, was itself con- 
firmed, and all the apparatus attached to it consecrated, by blood, the 
emblem of death. The wiiter does not mean fo say, that διαθήκη, in 
the setise of testament, can be appropriately used to designate the 
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ancient covenant ; but he means to aver, that as the καὶ! ἡ διαθήκῃ could 
be appropriately enough called so, and asthe death of Christ wag to 
sanction it, therefore the ancient διαθήκη prefigured this, by the use of 
consecrating blood. In other words, as almost every thing attached to 
the παλαιὰ διαθήκη was consecrated to God, and rendered acceptable to 
him by being sprinkled with blood, and the διαθήκη itself was ratified in 
the same way; so under the καινὴ διαθήκη, the blood of Christ only 
consecrateg all things and renders them acceptable to Gots and his 
death has fully ratified the διαθήκη which he made. 

The resemblance between the ancient διαθήκη and the new one, is 
plainly not entire. Moses, the μεσίτης of the ancient one, did not ratify 
it by his death ; for his death is never represented by the Scriptures in 
such a light. But as the new διαθήκη was, in respect to the death of its 
μεσίτης, to differ from the old one; so, (our author means to say,) the 
old διαϑήκη, which was in its nature typical or emblematical, did prefi- 
gure this very thing, by the use of blood ; i. 6. the old covenant resem- 
bled the new testament, as much as the nature of the case permitted. 

Πρώτη agrees with διαϑήκη understood. ᾿Εγκεκαίνισται, fo initiate, 
to consecrate, to dedicate, i. e. by appropriate rites, to declare a thing 
which is already completed to be now ready for its uses, and to devote 
or dedicaté it to those uses. The sprinkling of blood upon the book of 
the law, and upon the people, was the rite performed by Moses, when 
he consecrated the book of the law as their statute book, and them as 
publicly and solemnly bound to observe its precepts. 

Ver. 19. AadnSelone yap πάσης ...002 τῷ λαῷ, for when all the com- 
mandment, according to the law, had been recited by Moses to all the 
people. The πάσης ἐντολῆς, to which reference is here made, are the 
statutes contained in Exod. xx.—xxiii. These Moses first recited memo- 
riter to the people, after they had been communicated to him by the 
Lord at Sinai, Exod. xxiv. 3. He then wrote them down, Exod. xxiv. 4, 
and afterwards, on occasion of sqlemnly renewing the covenant on the 
part of the people to obedience, he again recited them from the book of 
the law, (707377 782,) Exod. xxiv. 7. Κατὰ νόμον most probably 
means here, according to the written law, i. 6. just as they were in the 
book of the law. But νόμον may refer to a command which Moses 
received to communicate to the people the laws given to him, although 
this command is only implied, but not expressed in the Scripture; in 
which case the meaning would be, that agreeably fo the divine command, 
Moses read all the law‘to the assembled nation. 
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Λαβὼν τὸ αἷμα. . . ἐῤῥάντισε, taking the blood of bullocks and of 
goats, with water and scarlet wool and hyssop, he sprinkled both the 
book and all the people. This passage has occasioned no small per- 
plexity to commentators; inasmuch as Moses, in his history of renew- 
ing the covenant of the people, in Exod. xxiv., has said nothing of 
the blood of goats; nothing of the watér and scarlet wool and hysson; 
nothing of sprinkling the book of the law with blood. Whence then 
did the writer obtain these circumstances? That they were not mat- 
ters of new revelation to him, seems pretty evident; for he plainly 
makes an appeal to circumstances, which he takes for granted are 
well known to the Hebrews whom he addresses, and about which, 
if he were to commit an error of statement, all his readers would be 
revolted. 

1. The blood of goats. ἴῃ Exod. xxiv. 5, it is said that Moses sent 
young men, who offered burnt offerings (Y,) and sacrificed sacri- 
Jices, peace offerings ( pw ovat) to Jehovah, even bullocks, (09). 
Now, although goaé¢s are not mentioned here, yet it is quite probable 
that the nby’ on this occasion were goats; for my is a holocaust, 
i.e. an offering entirely consumed by fire, while pb were mostly 
eaten by the offerers. That goats were used for all kinds of sacrifices, 
as well as bullocks, is quite evident from mere inspection of the Levi- 
tical law. E. g. goats are named as an ΠΡ) , Lev. i. 10; iv. 24, 28, et 
alibi. It is altogether probable, then, that the holocausts or ΓΝ men- 
tioned in Exod. xxiv. 5, as offered on the occasion of renewing the 
covenant, were goats; and were of course understood by a Jewish 
reader to be such, inasmuch as the DYDw only are affirmed to have 
been bullocks. ; 

2. The water, scarlet wool, and hyssop. That water was used as 
well as blood, in order to sprinkle various things, is clearly implied in 
Lev. xiv. 4-7, compared with Lev. xiv. 49—52 Numb. xix. 18. 
Ps. li. 7. Ezek. xxxvi. 25. The scarlet wool, (ΡΝ ὙΦ scarlet,) 
was connected with a branch of hyssop (25IN,) in order to make a 
convenient instrument for receiving and sprinkling the blood and water. 
It is not, indeed, expressly mentioned in Exod. xxiv.; but it is doubt- 
less implied; for this was the common instrument by which the rite 
of sprinkling was performed. So in Exod. xii. 7, direction is simply 
given to sprinkle the door-posts of the Israelites with blood; and 
afterwards, in ver. 22, it is mentioned, that this was to be done with a 
bunch of hyssop. 
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So in Lev. xiv. 4—7, the nyin ‘wv, i.e. ἔριον coxxwoy, and the 
hyssop, are mentioned as employed in the office of sprinkling; and 
again, in Lev. xiv. 49--52. The hyseop is also mentioned in Numb. 
xix. 18. Ps. li. 7. It may well be presumed, that the reason why 
the writer of our epistle, and the Hebrews of his time, supposed that 
Moses made use of the water and hyssop and scarlet wool, in the 
lustration of the people, when the covenant was renewed, was because 
these were employed in the lustrations where sprinkling was performed, 
on other occasions, The convenience οὗ the instrument in question, 
and the nature of the case, would very naturally lead to such an 
opinion ; and who can doubt that it is well grounded ? 

3. The book of the flaw. Because nothing is said, in Exod. xxiv. 
3—8, respecting the sprinkling of the book, many commentators, 6. g. 
Grotius, Bengel, Kopp, Storr, and others, construe αὐτὸ τὲ τὸ βιβλίον 
with λαβὼν τὸ αἷμα, i.e. taking the blood .... and also the book of 
the law. So far as such a construction of the particle τὲ itself is con- 
cerned, this might perhaps be allowed; for ré is sometimes employed, 
when it is not preceded by καὶ or δὲ, in the clause immediately ante- 
cedent; as in Acts ii. 33. To justify the method of interpretation 
now in question, Storr appeals to Heb. ix. 1, and xii. 2. But in the 
former case, τὲ is preceeded by καὶ; and the latter is a case where two 
verbs are connected. But in our verse καὶ follows βιβλίον, and seems 
necessarily to connect it with πάντα τὸν λαὸν. But to say of Moses, 
λαβὼν .... πάντα τὸν λαὸν, will not be contended for. Michaélis, 
Heinrichs, Dindorf,. Ernesti, and others, agree with the interpretation 
which I have given. Indeed, καὶ and τὲ seem to be as necessarily related 
here as et and que are in Latin; and, in fact, they commonly sustain 
the same relation to each other. As ta manuscripts, only one omits 
καὶ after βιβλίον ; and we are obliged, therefore, by the laws of criticism, 
to retain it, whatever difficulties it may occasion to the interpreter. 

In regard to the fact itself, viz. that Moses did sprinkle the book 
with blood, no intimation of it is given in Exod. xxiv. 3—8. Yet 
nothing can be more probable, than that such was the fact. Aaron, 
and his sons, and their garments, were sprinkled with blood, when 
consecrated to the priest's office, Exod. xxix. 19—21. The blood of 
sacrifices was sprinkled upon the altar, Exod. xxix. 16. Lev. i. 5. 11; 
iii. 2.13; also before the veil of the sanctuary, Lev. iv. 6. 17; com- 
pare Lev. vi. 27; vii. 14; viii. 15. 19. 24. 30; ix. 12. 18. et alibi. 
Philo, (de Vita Masis B. p. 675,) has a passage which speaks of all 
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the various apparatus of the tabernacle being anointed with holy oil, 
and the vestments of the priests being sprinkled with blood. So Jose- 
phus, also, speaks of sprinkling the garments of Aaron and his sons 
with αἵματος τῶν τεϑυμένων, the blood of the slain beasts, and with 
spring water, and holy chrism. Lib. V. 6. 6. p. 334. edit. Havercamp. 
All this serves to show how common this rite of sprinkling with blood 
was in the Jewish-ritual; so common, that the writer of our epistle 
_ seems, with those whom he addressed, to have considered it a matter 
of course, that when the people were sprinkled with blood, at the time 
of renewing their covenant to keep the precepts contained in the book 
of the law, Exod. xxiv. 8, the book itsclf, like all the sacred apparatus 
of the temple, was also sprinkled in like manner. Nothing could be 
more natural. The people were consecrated to observe the statutes 
of the book; and the book was consecrated, as containing that sacred 
code of laws which they were bound to obey. 

If, however, after all, one is not satisfied that Paul drew his con- 
clusions from the analogics and probabilities just stated, he may easily 
suppose that tradition among the Jews had preserved the remem- 
brance of the particulars described in our verse, on account of the 
very solemn and important nature of the transaction with which they 
are connected. It would be easy to suppose, with some commentators, 
that these particulars were suggested in a miraculous way, by the 
Holy Spirit, to the mind of the writer. . But this solution of the diffi- 
culty is not a probable one; because the writer evidently touches upon 
circumstances here, which he takes it for granted his readers will at 
once recognize and admit. If so, then these things must have already 
been matters of common opinion among the Hebrews; and conse- 
quently were not now first suggested to the writer of our epistle in a 
miraculous way. At all events, there can be no serious difficulty in 
the case. The fact that Exod. xxiv. 3—8 does not mention the par- 
ticulars in question, can be-no more proof that they did not take 
place, than the fact that the evangelists have not recorded the words 
of Christ, “It is more blessed to give than to receive,” would prove 
that he did not utter them. Whether Paul and the Hebrews knew 
these things by tradition, or believed from analogical reasoning, cannot 
be important. Enough that they were facts, and were appealed to as 
such by the writer, with full confidence that they would be recognized 

hy bis readers. . 
To illustrate the principle, de minimis non curat lez, it may be 
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remarked, that Paul says simply, λαβὼν τὸ αἷμα ; Moses, that ‘he took 
half of the blood,” Exod. xxiv.6. But, surely, if he did the latter, he 
did the former, Such expressions, no where either in sacred or profane 
writers, are to be tortured, in order to extract from them a metaphysical 
exactness: verba—ne resecanda ad vivum. 

In the like manner, I interpret πάντα τὸν λαὸν. How, it has been 
asked, could he sprinkle three millions of people, with the blood of a 
few goats and bullocks? In such a way, | would answer, as “ ali Judea 
and Jerusalem went out to John, to be baptized of him in the river 
Jordan, confessing their sins,” Matt. iii. 5, seq? Must we now under- 
stand by this, that all the infants, the non compotes mentis, mutes, the 
sick, infirm, the aged, all females, or literally al? males, repaired to 
John, to be baptized, and did all (infants and mutes with the rest) 
confess their sins to him? If not, then there is no difficulty in con- 
struing πάντα τὸν λαὸν, in the case now under consideration. Moses 
sprinkled blood on the multitutle of the people, 1 take to be the simple 
meaning of the writer; not that all and every individual was actually 
and personally sprinkled. Some were actually sprinkled; and these, 
being of the multitude, were representatives of the whole. Nothing is 
more common than to attribute to a body of men collectively, what 
belongs, strictly considered, only to certain individuals of that body. 
Thus, what the government of this country do, the Americans are 
said to do. 

Ver. 20. Aéywy" τοῦτο τὸ αἷμα .... ὁ Οεὸς, saying, This is the 
blood of the covenant, which God has enjoined upon you. Another 
instance, in which the letter of the Old Testament is forsaken, 
and the sense merely retained. “The original in Exodus xxiv. 8, is, 
Day MT NID We NBT DI ΓΒ, behold, the blood of the cove- 
nant which God has made with you. But 7t3it means, see here, or see 
this, and is equivalent to τοῦτο used as a demonstrative. The verb 193 
is rendered by the LXX. διέθετο; by our author, ἐνετείλατο. The reason 
of this probably is, that ΓΞ, in Exod. xxiv. 8, means statutes, laws, 
as it evidently refers to the’ preceding statutes, in Exod. xx.—xxiii, 
God commanded that the people should observe these; and with refer- 
ence to this injunction, our author says, ἐνετείλειτο. 

Τὸ αἷμα τῆς διαϑήκης means the blood by which the covenant, or, assent 
on the part of the people to the laws proposed, or rather, their promise to 
observe them, Exod. xxiv. 7, was ratified. So common was it, among 
the Hebrews, to ratify engagements by the blood of animals slain, that 
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the usual idiom of the language is, FIA FT, to cut a covenant, i. e. to 
sanction one by cutting an animal into two pieces, and passing between 
them. See Gen. xv. 10; xxxi. 54. Jer. xxiv. 18. Ephrem Syrus testi- 
fies, that the Chaldeans had the same usage, Opp. I. p. 161; as also 
Hacourt does, in respect to the Arabians, Histoire de Madagascar, 
Ρ. 98. 460. The meaning of such a transaction seems evidently to be, 
that the persons who make the engagements, by passing between the 
dissevered parts of the slain animal, virtually say, “ὁ If we preserve not 
our engagement faithfully, and without violation, ‘then let us be cut in 
pieces, like the animal between whose dissevered parts we now pass.” 
The sprinkling of blood on the people, Exod. xxiv. 8, was a solemnity 
of a similar nature. By it they were also ceremonially purified, and 
consecrated to God. 

Ver. 21. Kal τὴν σκηνὴν .... éppdvrice,’ the tabernacle, also, and 
all the vessels for service, he sprinkled in like manner with blood. 
Kal, although a kind of copulative here, still indicates another transaction 
different from that related in ver. 19; for when the people were sprinkled 
with blood, the tabernacle was not built, neither were the σκεύη λειτονργίας 
yet made. The setting up and consecration of the tabernacle, with its 
vessels, is related in Exod. xl. ; yet nothing is there related of sprinkling 
them with blood, but only of anointing them with holy oil, Exod. xl. 
9—11. In the like manner, the anointing only of Aaron and his sons 
is there spoken of as a rite preparatory to entering upon the duties of 
their office in the tabernacle, Exod. xl. 12—15; while nothing is said 
at all of their being sprinkled with blood. But if we compare Exod. 
xxix. 20, 21, and Lev. viii. 24. 30, we shall see that it is certain that 
Aaron and his sons were sprinkled with blood, as well as anointed with 
oil. In like manner, it is probable, that the tabernacle and its furniture 
were sprinkled with blood, although Moses has not mentioned it in 
Exod. ch. xl. Josephus says, ‘‘ Both the tabernacle and the vessels 
pertaining to it, [Moses sprinkled and purified] with oil, prepared as 
I have described, and with the blood of bulls and rams that were slain, 
one of each kind alternately, every day,” Antiq. III. 8. §6. This seems 
to indicate, that Josephus had the same view as Paul, in regard to 
purifying the tabernacle. The verbs in brackets, in the above trans- 
lation, are drawn from the preceding clause, where we find ἔῤῥαινεν 
ἀφαγνίσας, purifying he sprinkled. They belong to the sentence here 
translated, by implication. 

In rogard to the fact itself, we may observe, that it is rendered qyite 
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probable from analogy. Then, as to a knowledge of it by our author, 
nothing more is necessary, than the supposition that tradition had con- 
veyed the knowledge of this, as well as of many other facts, down to the 
time of Paul. The writer evidently appeals to facts, which were 
believed by the Hebrews in general whom he was addressing; and facts 
which, although not stated in the Old Testament, are by no means 
improbable, and which no one surely has it in his power to contradict. 

Ver. 22. Kai σχεδὸν ἐν αἵματι. . . νόμον, indeed, every thing is, 
according to the law, purtfied by blood. Kal, tmo, vero, yea, indeed. 
Σχεδὸν πάντα, and not πάντα absolutely and simply; for some things 
were purified by water, Lev. xvi. 26. 28. Numb. xxxi. 24. some by fire 
and water, Numb. xxxi. 22, 23. But the exceptions were few, in which 
shedding of blood, or sprinkling of blood, was not required, in order to 
effect ceremonial purity. See on ver. 19. 

Kai χωρὶς αἱματεκχυσίας οὐ γίνεται ἄφεσις, and without shedding of 
blood there is no remission [of sins.] Sce Lev. iv. 2—6. 13—17. 
22—25. 27—30, and 31. 35. Under the Mosaic law, not every trans- 
gression could be atoned for; consequently, remission of the penalty 
which the law inflicted could not, in some cases, be obtained. See 
Numb. xy. 30, 31. It was only he that sinned through a degree of 
ignorance or inadvertency, who could bring his sin and trespass offering, 
Numb, xv. 27. 29; for cases of a different nature, compare Ley, iy. 2. 
13, 22.27. The NNO and OWN sin and trespass, were atoned for, in 
a civil and ecclesiastical point of view, by appropriate sacrifices, which 
bore the like names. But in this case, the remission was only from a 
temporal penalty or calamity. It was not possible that such sacrifices 
could atone for sin, as viewed by the righteous Governor of the world. 
Such the nature of the case seems plainly to be; and so the writer of our 
epistle has expressly declared, in ch. x 4. God, as the king and head of 
the Jewish nation, granted remission of the penalty which the Jewish 
law inflicted in many cases, on certain conditions. But this had respect 
merely to the present world, and not to thé accountability of trans- 
gressors, before the tribunal of the universe, in the world above. Even 
temporal forgiveness, however, could not be obtained χωρὶς αἱματεκχυσίας. 
It was thus, that these ὑποδείγματα shadowed forth, to the ancient church, 
the necessity of atoning blood, which possessed a higher virtue than that 
of beasts, in order to remove the penalty against sin, that was threatened 
in respect to a future world. So the writer proceeds to tell us in the 
Ext verse. 


TA SHR τορι αι της ΞΟ 
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Ver, 23. ᾿Ανάγκη οὖν . . . ταύτας, since, then, the images of heavenly 
things must needs be purified by such [rites,] the heavenly things them- 
selpeg (must be purified] by better sacrifices than these. Μὲν is here 
the mere sign of protasis. Ὑποδείγματα, copies, effigies, images, resem- 
lances, likenesses ; meanug the tabernacle and temple, with all their 
gacred utensils, &c. See on ch. viii. 5. Τῶν ἐν τοῖς οὐρανοῖς means, 
the spiritual objects of the heavenly world, of which the tabernacle, with 
all its apparatus and services, was only a symbol. See on ch. viii. 5. 
Τούτοις designates such things, i. 6. such rites and meang of purification, 
as had been described in the preceding context. Καϑαρίξεσϑπι refers to 
the ceremonial purification of the temple and its sacred utensils; 6. g. 
of the mogt holy place, Ley. xvi. 15, 16. of the altar, Lev. xvi. 18. 
Exod, xxix. 36, 37; of the tabernacle, Lev. xvi. 20. 33. This was to 
be done, because the Israclites, sinful and impure, profaned these sacred 
things by their approach, Lev. xvi. 19; xv. 3]. Numb. xix. 19, 20. 
And this being done, God vouchsafed his presence in the tabernacle, and 
promised to dwell among the Israelites, Exod. xxix. 43—46, ΑἹ] this 
was symbolical of the heavenly sanctuary and sacrifice. God permits 
siuners to hope for pardon and approach to him, only when they are 
sprinkled with the atoning blood of Jesus; and what was done on earth 
as a symbol, has been done in the heavenly world in reality, i. e. so as 
actually to procure spiritual pardon, and restoration to the Divine favour. 

Αὐτὰ δὲ ra ἐπουράνια .... ταύτας. Δὲ ἰδ the sign uf apodosis merely. 
It may be translated, therefore, then ; but there is no need of rendering 
it, as our language does not demand like signs of protasis and apodosis 
with the Greek. ᾿Κπουμάνια means the σκηνὴ ἀληϑίνη, ἣν ἔπηξεν ὃ κύριος, 
ch. vii. 2, i. ᾳ. ἡ σκηνὴ ob χειροποίητος, ch. ix. 11. But how could the 
heavenly tabernacle, καϑαρίζεσϑαι, be purified? The grammatical con- 
struction of ver. 23, certainly requires us to supply this verb in the latter 
clause, since it is expressed in the former. But the word, of course, can 
be here used only in a figurative manner; for the ἐπουράνια are not 
impure. But as God was accessible to offenders, in his sanctuary on 
earth, only when atoning blood had been offered ; so God, in his hea- 
venly sanctuary, is accessible to sinners, only through the blood of Jesus 
there offered, and there consecrating a new and living way of access to 
the throne of mercy. It is in this sense, that the writer means to apply 
καϑιαρίζεσϑαι; viz. that of rendering the sanctuary approachable by 
offenders, and affording assurance of liberty to draw near to God (ch. 
iv. 16,) rather than that of direct purification from uncleanness; which 
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could not be predicated of the heavenly sanctuary. It is the effect of 
the purifying blood of Jesus, !n regard to giving access to the heavenly 
sanctuary, which the writer means to compare with the purification of thé 
tabernacle and its utensils; for the most holy place of the earthly tabers 
nacle could be properly approached by offenders; only when atonement 
was made. 

Ver. 24, That better sacrifices than those offered on earth by the 
Jewish priests, were required under the priesthood of Christ, necessarily 
results from the nature of the sanctuary in which Christ ministers. Οὗ 
yap εἷς χειροποίητα ἅγια ,,.. cupavoy; for Christ entered not intd a sand» 
tuary made by hands, which is only a copy of the true one, but into hea 
ven itself. It is the entrance of Christ, as a priest, into the heavenly 
sanctuary, of which the writet is here speaking. That Christ performs 
the office of priest in the heavenly sanctuary, the writer has already 
intimated several times; see ch. jx. 9. 11; viii. l—4. ᾿Αντίτυπα copy, 
image, effigy, form or likeness, corresponding to the original τύπος, shewn 
to Moses in the mount, ch. viii. δ. ᾿Αληϑινῶν means, that which is real : 
i.e. the original or heavenly sanctuary, of which the earthly one is a 
mere copy. In other words, they stand related as substance and shadow, 


orimage. The reality is in hcaven; the emblem or mere similitude of it, 


on earth, : 
Νῦν ἐμφανισϑῆναι . . . ἡμῶν, thenceforth to appear before God in 


our behalf. Νῦν means, from the point of time when he entered hea- 
ven as our high priest, onward indefinitely; and it implies, that his 
oftice was continued while the writer was then addressing his readers. 
᾿Εμφανισϑῆναε means, among other things, to present one's self before 
a tribunal, for the sake of accusing or defending. In the former case, 
it is followed by κατὰ, 6. g. Acts xxiv. 1; xxv. 2. 16: in the latter, it 
takes ὑπὲρ after it, as in our text. The usual and full grammatical con- 
struction would be ὥστε ἐμφανισϑῆναι. I have been able to find no 


similar usage of ἐμφανίξω, among the Greeks. 
Τῷ προσώπῳ τοῦ Θεοῦ, the same as the Hebrew ὈΠῸΝ "98? , being 


altogether Hebraistic. The whole comparison is taken from the custom 
of the Jewish high priest, who, when he entered the most holy place, 
was said to appear before God, or to draw near to God, because 
the presence of God was manifested over the mercy seat, in the holy 
of holies, and God was represented, and was conceived of by the 
Jews, as sitting enthroned upon the mercy-seat. Now, as the high 
priest appeared before God, in the Jewish temple, and offered the blood 
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of beasts for expiation, on the great day of atonement, in behalf of 
the Jewish nation; so Christ, in the heavenly temple, enters the most 
holy place with his own blood (ver. 12,) to procure pardon (αἰωνίαν 
λύγρωσιν) for us. This is what the writer means, by ἐμφανισϑῆναι rp 
προσώπῳ τοῦ Θεοῦ ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν. 

Ver. 25. But although there is a similitude between the atoning 
office of Christ and that of the Jewish high priest, yet there is a 
great difference, in some respects, between his manner of offering 
expiatory sacrifice, and that of the Levitical priesthood. Οὐδ᾽ ἵνα 
πολλάκις . » » ἀλλοτρίῳ, yet not that he may frequently repeat the 
offering of himself, like the high priest, who, every year, enters into 
the sanctuary with blood not his own. This refers to the entrance 
of the high priest into the sanctuary, on the great day of atonement. 
"Ev αἵματι ἀλλοτρίῳ, with the blood of others, i.e. with blood not his 
own; in distinction from the manner in which Christ entered the 
heavenly sanctuary, which was with his own blood, ver. 12. Two points 
of difference; then, are here suggested, between the Jewish offerings 
and that of Christ; the one, that they were often repeated, his was 
made but once; the other, that the high priest preaented the blood of 
goats and bullocks, but Jesus, his own blood, 

Ver. 26, ᾿Επεὶ ἔδεε. . . κόσμον, for then he must needs have often 
suffered since the world began. That is, since the blood of Christ is 
necessary to make atonement for sin, and to procure pardon for it 
from the righteous and spiritual Judge of men; and since the bless- 
ings procured by the death of Jesus must avail, as well to the benefit 
of the ages which preceded his coming, as to those which follow it, (see 
ver. 15, and Rom. iii. 25, 263) it follows, that if his sacrifice had not 
been of a different nature and value from that of the Jewish priests, it 
must have been continually repeated, from the very beginning of the 
world, down to the time in which the writer was addressing his readers. 
We may of course add, that it must have continued to be repeated 
down to the end of the world, for the same reason. This passage 
serves then to show, that when Heb. ix. 15, and Rom. iii. 25, 26, are 
construed as having relation to the retrospective influence of the 
death of Christ, no doctrine foreign to the conceptions of our author is 
intréduced ; for the verse under consideration is plainly built upon the 
ground of such a retrospective influence. 

Νῦν δὲ ἅπαξ .. . πεφανέρωται, but now, at the close of the [Jewish] 
dispensation, he has, once for all, made his appearance, in order to 
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remove the punishment due to sin by the sacrifice of himself. Νῦν 
does not relate particularly to time here, but is a particle of opposition, 
in contradistinction to ἐπεὶ. Συντελείᾳ τῶν αἰώνων, the close of the 
Mosaic economy or period. Aigy singular, and αἰῶνες plural, appear 
to be sometimes used in the same sense, in the New Testament; like 
οὐρανὸς and οὐρανοὶ, σάββατον and σάββατα, and some other nouns. For 
the meaning given to αἰὼν, see Wahl's Lexicon on the word. 

᾿Αϑέτησις signifies putting away, removal, abrogation, annulling, ὅσ. 
"Δμαρτία I understand here, as meaning the penalty due to sin; just as 
the Hebrew FIND means sin, and the pumshment, consequences, of 
sin; and FY means, iniquity, and the punishment, i. e. consequences, 
of iniquity. It is true, indeed, that Christ came to save men from the 
power, as well as the penalty, of sin; but most evidently his death is 
here considered, by our author, as an expiatory sacrifice, by virtue of 
which the consequences of sin, i. e. the punishment due to it, are 
removed, and the sinner treated as though he were innocent. 

Διὰ τῆς ϑυσίας αὑτοῦ : compare ch. i. 3; ii, 14; vii. 27; ix. 12. 14, 
16; x. 5—10. 

The whole comparison stands thus: ™ As the expiatory sacrifices under 
the law, which were annually offered, and therefore often repeated, pro- 
cured remission of the temporal punishment due to offences under the 
Mosuic dispensation ; 80 the sacrifice of Christ, and the blood which he 
presents, once for all, in the eternal or heavenly sanctuary, is effectual 
to procure spiritual pardon for all times and ages, past and to come.” 
Nothing could exhibit the great superiority of Christ’s priesthood over 
that of the Jewish, in a more striking point of light than this. The 
latter, by its offerings and atonements, procured only a remission of 
temporal punishment in the present world ; the former, a remission aiw- 
γίου κολάσεως, (Matt. xxv. 46,) in the world to come. 

Ver. 27. Kai καϑ' ὅσον .. «... κρίσις, for since it is appointed unto 
men to die once only, ani after this [cometh] the judgment. Ka ὅσον 
is sometimes equivalent to καϑὼς, since, as, in this epistle; 8. g. ch. 
vii. 20, compare ver. 22; and here it is plainly the same as ὡς or καϑὼς. 
᾿Απόκειται, repositum est, tt is laid up for, i. 6. by Divine appointment, 
it is reserved for, or ἐξ awaits men once to die. The translation gives 
the meaning, but not with literal exactness. “Amat is here, once for 
all, only once ; for the object of this comparison ig to show that as men 
die‘ Sut once, so Christ, who had a nature truly human, and was in all 
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things made like unto his brethren, (ch. ii. 17,) could die bué once, (and 
not oftentimes,) in order to atone for sin. 

Μετὰ δὲ τοῦτο κρισις, i. 6. men, having dace died, go after that to a 
state of téward or punishment, to a findl state, in which no more such 
changes as death makes can be suffered. The clause in question is added 
to the former part of the verse, in ordet to slow that dying more than 
once is impossible, inagmuch ad judgment immediately follows, with 
which is connected the immutable state of men. The implication con- 
tained in this verse, viz. that a é#tate of trial in a future world, like to 
that which is allowed to men in the present world, is not to be expected, 
seems to be plain. 

Ver. 28. Οὕτω καὶ ὁ Χριστὸς “ον... Gpapriac, so Christ, also, after 
having once for all offered up himself, in order to bear the sins of 
many. The writer had been labouring, in,the preceding context, to show 
that the dffering of Christ needed not, like that of the high priest, to be 
often repeated. Ver. 27 and 28, are designed to show that a repetition 
of the death of Jesus (who suffered in our nature) would have been 
inconsistent with the nature which he sustained, and contrary to all 
analogy. So the author; “Since men die but once, so Christ died or 
was offered up, προσενεχϑεὶς, but once. 

Προσενεχθεὶς (from προσφέρω) is a participle of the first 80Γ, passive, 
and may be rendered offered up himself, or, made an offering of him- 
self, inasmuch as the first aor. passive, frequently has a middle or 
reflexive sense, particularly when any verb lacks the first aor. of the 
middle voice, Buttmann Gram. ἃ 123. Προσφέρω is a very genéral word 
in respect to offerings, and designates the action of the person who 
brings the sacrifice, or of the priest who presents it, As the sacrifice 
offered to God was first slain, and then presented ; s0 the idea of an 
offering here necessarily involyes the idea of the death of the victim 
offered. It is this implied idea of the death of the victim, that stands 
in comparison with the ἅπαξ ἀποθανεῖν of all men; i. e. as they die but 
once, so Christ died but once. 

Πολλῶν, many, i.e. all nations without distinction, τονε and Gentiles, 
for ageg past, and ages to come, ver. 15. 26. and Rom. iii. 25, 26. 
See-the ‘like representation, respecting the universality of the benefits 
offered through the death of Christ, in Matt. xx. 28; ch. xxvi. 28. 
Rom, v. 15. 19,- compare ch, v. 18, John vi. 51; ch. iii. 16, 1 John 
di 2, δε. 
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*Aveveyxety ἁμαρτίας, to bear the sins, means, fo bear the puntshment, 
i. 6. to suffer the penalty, due to sin. Sea Excursus XIX. 

Ἔκ δευτέρου .... ele σωτηρίαν, shall make his appearance, a second 
time, without a sin-offering, for the salvation of those who wait for him. 
‘Ex δευτέρου has reference to ἅπαξ in the preceding clause. Christ 
appeared, and died once for sin; but when he appears again, ἐκ δευτέρου, 
it will not be to repeat his sufferings, i.e, to make again an expiatory 
sacrifice, but for the purposes of bestowing rewards on those who trust 
in him, and wait for his coming. 

Χωρὶς ἁμαρτίας has been variously explained. But it is evident, that 
the expression has a direct reference to the preceding clause, i. 6, either 
to προσενεχθεὶς, OF to ἀνενεγκεῖν ἁμαρτίας, In the former case, ἁμαρτίας, 
in our clause, would mean sin-offering, like HINDI, DUN, because 
προσενεχθεὶς means, he made himself an offering. The meaning would 
then be, ‘* but when Christ agdin appears, he will not make himself a 
sin-offering,”’ i. 6. his appearahce will be χωρὶς ἁμαρτίας. So I under- 
stand the phrase. But if we construe χωρὶς ἁμαρτίας, as referring to 
dveveyxely ἁμαρτίας, then the supplement to the phrase, will be χωρὲς 
[τοῦ ἀνενεγκεῖν] ἁμαρτίας. The meaning of this is, "Without again 
suffering the penalty due to sin.” In cither way, the sense amounts to 
about the same; for either method of interpretation makes the writer 
say, that Christ would no more suffer on account of the sins of men, but 
that, by dying once, he has perfectly accomplished the redemption of 
those who trust in him. : 

Τοῖς αὐτὸν ἀπεκδεχομένοις means, those who, renouncing the world, 
and resisting all the motives to swerve from Christian hope and faith, 
which the times presented, patiently wait for the rewards which the — 
Saviour will finally bestow upon his followers. There is a tacit admo- 
nition to the Hebrews in this; for it is as much as to say, ‘‘ Those only 
who do thus persevere, will be rewarded.” Eig σωτηρίαν has reference 
to the future salvation or blessedness, which Christ will bestow upon his 
followers at his second coming. . 


The insufficiency of the Levilical sacrifices to procure spiritual pardon for sin, 
and the sufficiency of the sacrifice which Christ had offeréd, was one of the most 
important and interesting of all the points which the writer of our epistle had to 
discuss, The Hebrews in general placed full confidence in the -efficacy of the Levi- 
tical sacrifices to purify them from sin—at least, to remove the penally of it, Every 
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person, who is conscious of sin, and knows that it subjects him to the :penalty of the 
Divine law, must naturally feel a deeper i interest in the question, Whether, and how, 
sin can be pardoned 7, than. in, any, other. It was very natural ‘for, Jews.who had 
been educated in thé full belief οἱ. the efficacy | of the sacrifices ‘fastituted” by Moses, 
to cling to them as the foundation of their dearest: ‘and highest hopes, viz. the 
means of pardon, and restoration to Divine favour. It was an attachment: ‘to the 
Jewish ritual, built upon hopes of: such a salute, whith τοῦτο the Mosaic religion 
80 attractive to thé “Hebrews,” and endangered their adherence’ δ a* Christian pro- 
fession, There was much, %0d, in the pomp: and: sdlemnity of tbeir rites, which 
served to interest the feelingty"and’ delight the fancy; of the worthippers. It is on 
account af” the strong aftachrhen, high hey, cherished for their system οὗ sacrifices 
ami purifications, that our auth és*fo ‘urgent in- Showing ‘that reat pardgn with 
God could not be procured by ahy or, al pf these means. The blood of Christ only 
cleanses from sin, and pyocureg acceptance μὴ sinners “ie ‘Ged, as their spiritual 
judge. » 

Accordingly, in ch. ix. he declares that the ΤΈΣΝΝ with all, its daored utensils 
and services, was only an image or symbol (παραβολὴ of what is real and spiritual 
in the heavenly world, a copy merely of the Beivi) ob Reiporotnrog, ch, ix. o-11, 
ora mere ὑπόδειγμα τῶν ἐν οὐρανδῖς, ch. 1x. 23, , The Jewish ὁ sacrifices availed for 
nothing more thame external purification, ch. x10, 133 white the bhiod of Christ 
punfied the soul or mind (συνεΐδησιν) from the uncleanneds of (δ, and rendered it 
capable of offering acceptable service to the living οι, tx 14. *-After adducing 
various considerations, to show how extensively the rites “of the law; which required 
the exhibition and application of blood, prefigured that atoning blood which Jesus 
offered, to make expiation for sin, and that his death, once for all, was sufficient for 
this purpose, he proceeds, in th. x. more deeply to impress the great stibject of 
atoning sacrifice by Christ upon the minds of hus readers, kn@wing that very much 
depended on the conviction which might be attained in respect to this point. Could 
they be persuaded, that Jesus had himself offered the only sacrifice which made real 
expiation for sin; and that this, once offered, was an all-sufficient sacrifice ; then there 
could be no rational inducement for them to abandon their spintual hopes, and retum 
to their confidence in the rites of the Levitical law. > 

The repetition of this subyect is for the purpose of suggesting some new arguments 
“a order to enforce it; as may be seen in ver. 5—18. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. |, Σκιὰν yap ἔχων . «4 πραγμάτων ; moreover, the law, which 
presenteg only an imperfect shetch of future blessings, and not a full 
regifesentation of those things. xa and εἰκὼν are related, as the Latin 
ginbra ‘and effigies are. The former is an imperfect sketch, a mere 
Pitline (as we say,) a slight’ ‘representation or resemblance: the latter 
ig ἃ picture or image filled out or completed, and made, in all its 
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minuter parts, to tezemble’ the original. Not that these words are 
always employed with a sedulous attention to these nice shades of sig- 
nification ; but in the case before us, they.’ ‘are 80, for they are evidently 
contrasted with “each other. The nieaning of the writer is, “ The law 
did not even go so far, as to exhibit a full image of future blessings, 
but only a slight adumbration. "Ἔχων having, containing, possessing, 
affording, or (ad sensumy exhibiting, presinting, a 50 [δ ἰό accord with 
the nature of the i image which follows. . “᾿ς . 

Νόμος means here; the sacrificial ritual law,-of which he had be- 
fore been speaking’; the old ΤΡῚΣ; διαϑήκη; which was to be abolished. 
The whole law of Moses, that is, "the moral code which it cofitains, is 
not the subject of consideration or assértion- here. Μελλόντων dyaSay, 
the same as in ch. ix. 11. Yeu πραγμάζων, i. 6. τοντῶν, viz. the future 
blessings just before mentioned. 

Kar’ ἐνιαυτὸν . . τελειῶσαι, by the sass sacrifices themselves, 
which are continually offered,.cap never fully accomplish what is needed 
for those who approach (the, altar. Bysthe κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτὸν ϑυσίαις, the 
writer means “particulgrly to deSignate those which were, offered on the 
great day of national atonement; which were considered the most 
sacred and éfficacjous of all, inasmuch as the high priest then entered 
the inner sanctuary, and presented himself before the mercy seat. 

Tipoopépover, with a nominative not expressed, is equivalent to the pas- 
sive voice here, as often elsewhere, agrecably to the Hebrew idiom. 

Eig τὸ διηνεκὲς, without cessation, continually, they were repeated 
each successive year. ‘The word is peculiar to this epistle; and 
Schneider has omitted it in his Lexicon; but Elian, Appian, Diodorus 
Siculus, and Symmachus, employ it. 

Τοὺς προσερχομένους means, the worshippers who approach the altar, or 
the temple, or the Divine presence in the temple. The sense is for sub- 
stance the same, whichever of these be understood. For τελειῶσαι, see 
on Heb. ix. 9, and vii. 11, The sentiment of the verse corresponds very 
exactly with that in ch. ix. 9, 10. 

Ver. 2. "Emel οὐκ ἂν ἐπαύσαντο προσφερόμεναι, for otherwise, i.e. if 
the sacrifices could have perfected those-who pfesented them, would not 
the offerings have ceased? To προσφερόμεναι most critics subjoin εἶναι 
understood, which would be equivalent to the infinitive προσφέρεσθαι, 
rendering the phrase thus, ‘ They (i. 6. the sacrifices) had ceased to be 
offered.” The sense of the phrase, thus explained, is the same that I 
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have given to it. But προσφερόμεναι [ϑυσιαι] ἐπαύσαντο seeins to me 
inore facile than the other construction. ᾿ 

Διὰ τὸ μηδεμίαν .... κεκαϑαρμένους, because the worshippers, once for 
all made clean, would have no longer been conscious of sins, Aarpetovrag 
designates those. who brought the offerings or sacrifices, and on whose 
account they were presented to God, i. 6. the worshippers. “Auf 
denotes here, as,in the preceding chapter, once for all; the nature of 
the argument demanding this sense. For if a worshipper at one time 
obtained pardon, or was made clean only in respect to past offences, 
(and surely expiatory sacrifices were offered only with respect to the past,) 
this would not prevent the dread of punishment at a future period, when 
new offences would have been committed. To be purified once for all, 
then, was necessary, in order to quiet the apprehensions of such a wor- 
shipper. 

Κεκαϑαρμένονο, eee: atoned Jor. As καϑαρίζω means, in Hebrew 
Greek, to make expiation for, to purify by expiatory offering, fo pro- 
nounce or declare one to be pure ; 80, κεκαϑαρμένους of course means, 
those atoned for, those for whom expiation is made, those declared to be 
pure, or rendered pure, aud consequently restored to favour. 

Συνείδησιν means not merely, conscience, but consciousness, opinion 
judgment, sentiment, apprehension. Συνείδησιν ἁμαρτιῶν is an appre- 
hension of the consequences of sin, or, a consciousness that one has sub- 
jected himself to them, a consciousness of guilt. ‘Apaprioy may mean 
here, (as often before,) punishment of sin, consequences of sin, like the 
corresponding Hebrew NNN, TY, WE; or it may mean sin, gutit, 
transgression. The writer, however, does not mean to say, that the 
pardon of sin takes away from him, who obtains it, the consciousness 
that he has once been the subject of moral turpitude. This the blood of 
Christ itself does not effect; and in heaven, the consciousness of this 
will for ever raise high the notes of gratitude for redeeming mercy. But 
pardon may and does remove the apprehension of penalty for sin; or if 
by ἁμαρτιῶν we understand sin, guilt, simply, then, to be made clean 
(xexaSappévove) from this, so ag to have no consciousness of it, is so to be 
purified, as not to contract the stain of it. 

Ver. 3. ᾿Αλλ’ ἐν αὐταῖς. . . ἐνιαυτὸν, nay rather, by these [sacrifices] 
ydarly remembrance of sins is made. ᾿Αλλὰ, but rather, nay rather, 
quis, quinimo ; or, (as I have rendered it in the version,) on the contrary, 
but.” Αὐταῖς agrees with ϑυσίαις implied; see in ver. 1. On the day of 
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annual atonement, the sacrifices that were offered being of an expiatory 
nature, and being designed as propitiatory offerings, they were of course 
adapted to remind the Hebrews of the desert of sin, i. e. of the punish- 
ment or penalty due to it. As they continued to be offered yearly, so 
those who brought them must be reminded, through their whole lives, 
of new desert of punishment. The writer means, however, that a yearly - 
remembrance of sin in a spiritual respect, not merely in a civil or eccle- 
siastical one, was made; for in this sense, the yearly atonement pro- 
cured pardon. In the other, it did not; as he now proceeds to assert, 

Ver. 4. ᾿Αδύνατον yap ....0+ ἁμαρτίας, tt is, indeed, impossible that 
the blood of bulls and goats should remove the penalty due to sin. 
᾿Αφαιρεῖν ἀμαρτίας means, to take away sin, in the sense of removing 
the penalty or consequences of sin ; for this is the subject of which the 
writer is now treating. That the author has reference to the conse- 
quences of sin in a future world; or to the punishment of it which God 
inflicts as the spiritual judge of men, is evident from the whole tenor of 
his discussion. One so profoundly versed as he was in all the Jewish ritual 
law, surely was not ignorant of the fact, that civil and ecclesiastical par- 
don for offence’ of various kinds, was every day procured by the blood 
of bulls and goats, and this, too, agreeably to Divine appointment. 

Ver. 5. Nothing could be mote dircctly in opposition to Jewish pre- 
judices, respecting the importance and value of the Levitical sacrifices, 
than the assertion just made. Hence the writer deems it prudent to make 
his appeal to the Scriptures, for confirmation of what he had advanced, 
This he does by quoting a passage from Ps. xl. , which he applies to the 
Messiah, and to the cificacy of the sin-offering taeda by him. 

Διὸ εἰσερχόμενος εἰς τὸν κόσμον, λέγει, wherefore, entering into the 
world, he [Christ] says; i 6. because the blood of goats and bullocks 
is not efficacious in procuring pardon for sin, Christ, when entering 
into the world, is represented by the Psalmist as saying, viz. in Psalm 
xl. 7, seq. 

Θυσίαν καὶ προσφορὰν υυκ ἐθέλησας, in sacrifice and oblation thou 
hast no pleasure. Θυσία means, a sacrifice of some slain beast, from 
θύω, to kill, So the corresponding Hebrew rat, from rt, mactare, 
Προσφορὰ is any thing offered or presented ; and here it means, other 
oblations than those of sacrifices, such as thank-offerings, libations, | ἅτε. 
The corresponding Hebrew j ΓΙΌ, gift, present, comes from the obso- 


lete root ΓΘ, to present, Arabic ζω the same. οὐκ ἐθέλησας, 
Hebrew PSI >, is capable of being translated, thou hast not 
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required, οι, thou hast not desired, thou hast no pleasure in, or desire 
for. The latter is, doubtless, the shade of meaning here. The sentiment 
is not, thet God had not at all required sacrifices and oblations, for 
this he had done: but that they were, im a comparative sense, of 
little value; they were insufficient in themselves to accomplish the 
“higher purposes of his spiritual law, and therefore he had no aoe 
in them. 

Σῶμα δὲ κατηρτίσω pot, but a body hast thou prepared for me. A 
very difficult and much agitated expression. If we recur, in the first 
place, to the original Hebrew, we find the corresponding words there to 
be, wD DIN, mine ears hast thou opened. The verb JY) (from 
ΤῸ) means, primarily, to dig, to hollow out, e. g. a well, Gen. xxvi. 25; 
a pit, Ps. vii. 16; or pit-fall, Ps. lvii. 7; a sepulchre or grave, Gen. 
1.532 Chron. xvi. 14. ‘The verb (193 has also the meaning of pur- 
chasing, or procuring, e. g. water, Deut. ii. 6; particularly of procuring 
a supply of food and drink, 2 Kings, vi. 23; also of other things, e. g. 
a wife, Hosea iii. 2, where DN has a Daghesh euphonic in the 3, 
These are all the meanings of this word, which the Hebrew Scriptures 
present. In translating % nm Diss, then, we may Tender it either 
mine ears hast thou opened, which is “only a small deflexion from the 
literal sense, (for fo dig out a pit or well, is fo open one;) or we may 
render it, ears hast thou provided for me, in which sense the LXX. seem 
plainly to have understood ΠΡ, when they rendered it by κατηρτίσω. 
The former sense seems to be more analogical with the nature of the 
subject, and with the Hebrew idiom. The Hebrews speak of opening 
the ears, and uncovering them, in order to designate the idea of prompt 
obedience, of attentive listening to the commands of any one. E. g. 
Tsa. 1. 4, we have yinw? tk Ὁ NY’, ke excited my ear to hear ; and 
in ver. 5 is an equivalent expression, Te % MOB, he opened mine ear, 
which is explained in the corresponding parallelism, by ‘9 ny) Ὁ} 
and I was not refractory, i.e. I was obedient. So ἿΝ mba 9 uncovers 
to disclose the ear, means, to communicate any thing, or reveal it to 
another; e.g. 1 Sam, xx. 2, 12, 13; ch. xxii. 17, From such forms of 
expression, in Hebrew, with such a meaning, we may very naturally con- 
clude that 9 ΤΥ ON (in Ps. xl. 7,) means, thou hast opened mine 
éars, i. 6. thou hast made me obedient, or, I am entirely devoted to thy 
service, And Ps. xl. 8, 9, which exhibits the consequence of having the 
ears opened, leads us almost unavoidably to make such a conclusion, 
respecting the meaning of the phrase in question. 
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If this view of the meaning be correct, then another interpretation, 
put upon the phrase by many critics, is not well founded. They render 
it, mine ears hast thou bored through. They suppose the expression to 
be figurative, and to be borrowed from the Hebrew usage of boring 
through, with an awl, the ear of a person who became the voluntary 
servant of another, as described in Exod. xxi. 6. Deut. xv. 17. Mine 
ears hast thou bored through would then mean, “1 am, through life, 
thy voluntary servant,” or, “I will be perpetually obedient to thee.” 
This sense, it will be seen, agrees in general with that put upon the 
phrase by the other mode of explanation. But the source of explanation, 
here adopted, does not seem to be admissible. In Exod, xxi. 6, the 
verb bore through is YX}, (not TJD, as in Ps. xl. 7;) and the instru- 
ment by which it is done, is named ys, an awl, a derivative of the 
verb v2). So in Deut. xv. 17, the instrument named is the same ΜΘ, 
and the action of boring through is expressed by ‘IND TAD), thou shalt 
put tt through his ear, (not JD.) That YS and m3 Sadicate very 
distinct actions, is sufficiently plain ; for to bore through any thing, and 
to dig or hollow out a pit, grave, or well, are surely very different 
actions, indicated in Hebrew by verbs as different as the English dig 
and bore through. Moreover, in Exod. xxi. 6, and Deut. xv. 17, the 
singular Ἰδὲ is used, and not as here DIM, both ears. 

The ériginal, then, in Ps. xl. 7. % mp DIN, means, mine ears hast 
thou opened, 1. 6. me hast thou made readily or ‘attentively obedient ; at 
least, this seems to be the meaning, if we make Isa. 1. 4, 5, our.exegeti- 
cal guide. See Excursus XX. 

Ver. 6. 'Odoxavrwpara xai,..... εὐδόκησας, in whole burnt-offerings 
and [sacrifices] for sin, thou hast no delight. ‘Odoxavrépara means, 
such offerings as were entirely consumed upon the altar ; 80 the corre- 
sponding Hebrew ny signifies, Περὶ ἁμαρτίας is an elliptical expres- 
sion, answering to the Hebrew original TINA, and which, completed, 
would be θυσίαι περὶ ἁμαρτίας, sin-offerings. Οὐκ εὐδόκησας, Hebrew 
ANY 5, requirest not, desirest not, demandest not, hast no 
pleasure in. 

Ver. 7. Tére εἶπον, therefore I said, or, then I said. The first of 
these versions is approved by eminent critics. They suggest, that if 
τότε (Hebrew 1) be referred to time merely, it seems very difficult to 
ascertain what is the precise meaning; for at what particular time was 
it, that God did not delight.in whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices for 
sin? It may, however, be said, that the speaker here refers to the time 
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when he 4 disclosing these views respecting sacrifices. Supposing this 
to be the case, rére would mean then, i. 6. immediately after this senti- 
ment was declared; which would be very congruous with the context. 
Hf τότε be rendered therefore, the meaning will be, ““ because thou hadst 
no pleasure in sacrifices, therefore I said,” &c. Strictly speaking, 
however, τότε is not élative. I prefer the other rendering. 

“Ἰδοὺ “Yew -.. +. ϑέλημὰ cov, Lo! I come, O God, to do thy will. (In 
the volume of the book it is written respecting me.) ᾿Ιδοὺ ἥκω expresses 
the readiness of him who speaks, to obey the will of God. 

Ἔν κεφαλίδι βιβλίον is a much agitated expression. The Hebrew is 
simply ἽΒΌ ΠΡΆΩΣ, in the roll, or volume of the book. But how does 
κεφαλίδι βιβλίον correspond to this? Κεφαλὶς denotes the end or extre- 
mity of any thing, as being the head or summit of it. The Hebrew “BD, 
βιβλίον, was a manuscript rolled upon a cylinder of light wood, at the 
extremity of which were heads or knobs, for the sake of convenience to 
those who used the manuscript. The knob or head, κεφαλὶς, is here taken 
as a part, which is descriptive or emblematic of the whole. Κεφαλὶς βιβλίον 
means, therefore, a βιβλίον or “DD, with a κεφαλὶς, i. 6. a manuscript roll ; 
which was the form of the Jewish sacred books, and is still retained in 
all their synagogues. It coincides, then,. with regard to signification, 
very exactly with the Hebrew 95D nip, of which it is a translation. 

But what volume of manuscript-roll is here meant? Plainly, the 
one which was already extant when the Psalmist was writing. If the 
Psalmist was David himself, (as the title of the Psalm seems to affirm,) 
the only parts of the Hebrew Scriptures then extant, and, of course, the 
only part to which he could refer, must have been the Pentateuch, and 
‘perhaps the bpok of Joshua. Beyond any reasonable doubt, then, the 
κεφαλὶς βιβλίου (DD ΓΘ) was the Pentateuch. 

But what is there written, and how, respecting the personage who 
speaks in the fortieth Psalm? Roseniniiller (on Ps. xl. 7.) translates 
the Hebrew my AND (γέγραπται περὶ ἐμοῦ) by prescriptum est mihi, 
and appeals to 2 Kings, xxii. 13, for confirmation of this version. He 
‘compares, also, Gen. ii. 16. Ezra i. 2; where by i is used after ms and 
“IPB, verbs of commanding or enjoining. Gesenius approves this version, 
but produces no other instances to confirm it, which are of the same 
‘ind. He appeals, indeed, to Esth. ix. 23, where ON i is used after 33; 
and to Hos. viii. 12. 2 Kings, xvii. 37, and Prov. Xxii. 20, where 9 i is 
used after the same verb, in order to confirm this interpretation. But 
the three last cases plainly denote nothing more, than that the matter 
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referred to was written for the use of another, or addressed to him. 
Such, too, is the case with the other example in Esth. ix. 23, as may be 
clearly seen by comparing Esth. ix. 20. With deference to the opinion 
of these very distinguished critics, I must still doubt, therefore, whether 
by ΠΣ means prescribere alicué. At most, there is only 2 Kings 
xxii. 13, which is apposite to establish this signification ; and even here 
the meaning in question is not necessary ; for ay dy aW1371 may be ren- 
dered, with about equal significancy, which was written in respect to 
us, or concerning us, i. e. for our sake, or to regulate our duties. The 
LXX. then, who translated ὧν AND by γέγραπται περὶ ἐμοῦ, translated 
it agreeably to the usual idiom of the Hebrew. The apostle, in our text, 
has evidently recognized the correctness of this version. The difference 
in meaning, between prescribed to me, and written concerning me, is a 
considerable one in this case. The first version would represent the 
speaker as saying, ‘ I come, Ὁ God, to do thy will, [i. 6. my duty,] as 
I am commanded in the Scriptures to do.” The second, “ I come to 
offer my body, or myself, in place of the legal sacrifices; for, in the 
Scriptures, [i. 6. in the law of Moses,] this is written concerning me.” 
Now, as to a choice of versions here, it will not be doubted, that the 
latter version accords with the reasoning and design of the apostle, or 
rather, that it is important to his purpose. The first version would nvt, 
indeed, contradict the design of the apostle; for he might say, it is ‘pre- 
scribed in the Scriptures, that the Messiah should do the will of God, 
i, 6. make himself an offering for sin. Compare Luke xxiv. 25—27. 46, 
Acts xvii. 2, 3, 1 Pet. i. 11, 12. But I apprehend the meaning of the 
writer to be, that the book of the law, which prescribes sacrifices that 
were merely σκιαὶ or παραβολαὲ of the great atoning sacrifice by Christ, 
did itself teach, by the use of these, that something of a higher and 
better nature was to be looked for than Levitical rites. In a word, it 
pointed to the Messiah ; or, some of the contents of the written law had 
respect tohim. So Michaélis, Storr, and otbers. Still, γέγραπται περὶ 
ἐμοῦ may have respect to declarations in the Pentateuch, of a different 
and more direct nature. That there are such, Jesus himself affirms, 
John ν. 46. So Paul, Acts xxvi. 22, 23. Gal. iii. 16, seq. Construcd 
in either way, the amount of the phrase under consideration is, “« In the 
law of Moses I am described as coming to do thy will,” i. 6, to offer my 
body as a sacrifice: compare ver. 10. 

That the Hebrews, to whom the apostle addressed himself, would 
recognize such an affirmation, aud feel the force of it, seems to be 
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nearly certain, from the fact, that the writer without any hesitation 
addresses it to them, in order to produce conviction in their minds with 
respect to the point which he is labouring to establish. Certain it is, 
then, that both he and the Christian Hebrews to whom he wrote be- 
lieved that the Jewish ritual had respect to the sacrifice of the Mes- 
“sigh, and that he was virtually revealed, in the law of Moses, as a 
suffering Saviour, making atonement for the sins of his people. Were 
this not so, then the argument in Heb. x. 5—10, would be destitute of 
any real foundation, and consequently of any force, as a proof of what 
the writer is labouring to establish. 

Ὁ θεὸς, Heb. THON, O my God. If the Messiah be considered as 
uttering this before his incarnation, and as Zagos, then would it be an 
embarrassing circumstance to explain it, how in his simple Divine 
nature he could speak of “‘ my God.” But if considered as a prophetic 
anticipation of what he would say, during his incarnation, (and so it 
clearly seems to me the writer intends it should be consideted) then 
ὁ Θεὸς, OF ὁ Θεὸς pov, accords with the usage of the Saviour in addressing 
the Father, as disclosed in the Gospel; Matt. xxvii. 46, al. 

Τὸ ϑέλημὰ aov. What this will is, see in ver. 10, 

Ver. 8. '᾿Ανώτερον λέγων .... εὐδόκησας, first, he says, “ Sacrifice, 
and oblation, and whole burnt-offering, and [offering] for siz, thou 
destrest not, nor hast pleasure in them.” ᾿Ανώτερον, literally above, 
which is equivalent here, to first, or in the first place. 

“Airwes κατὰ τὸν νόμον προσφέρονταε which are presented according 
to the law. This is a parenthetic explanation, added by the writer, in 
order to show that the same legal sacrifices, in which the Hebrews were 
in danger of placing their confidence, were those which must be super- 
seded by the death of Christ. 

Ver. 9. Τότε εἴρηκεν ..... τὸ ϑέλημὰ cov, and then says, “‘ Lo, I come 
to do thy will.” We might expect εἴπων here, instead of εἴρηκεν, for 
the regular construction of the sentence would seem to require it. 
But here ‘is a sentence constructed in the Hebrew manner, which not 
unfrequently begins with a participle in the first clause, and ‘then uses 
a verb in the second, when both stand in the same relation to the sequel 
of the senténce, see Heb. Gram. § 212.2. It is evident here, that ἀνώτε- 
por λέγων and rire εἴρηκε both bear the same relation to ἀναιρεῖ, «. τ. Δ. the 
sense of which, I may add, is rendered quite obscure by the period which 
mos} ‘editors of the Greek Testathent have put before it. 

a on . στήσῃ, he abolishes the jirst, viz. the sacrifices, &0. 
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that he may. establish the second, viz. the doing of the will of God, 
or the offering of himself as a sacrifice for sin, ver. 10. That is, “doing 
the will of God,” or obedience to him even unto death, or the offering 
up of his body, is represented by the Psalmist as a substitute for legal 
sacrifices, and as an arrangement which would supersede them. 

It is quite plain, that ἀναιρεῖ, κι 7.d. is an inference drawn from the 
two declarations recited in the context immediately preceding; for 
πρῶτον certainly refers to the legal sacrifices, and δεύτερον to the obe- 
dience of the Messiah, But the construction of the sentence (for 
clearly it is in fact but one sentence) is Hebraistic, as noted above, and 
not according to the rules of classical Greek ; and it affords a notable 
example, how far the style of our author is from the easy, rhetorical, 
flowing method, of which so much has been said by late critics; and 
from that ἑλληνικότης, which even Origen ascribes to him. ‘ 

Ver, 10. The writer proceeds to explain what is meant, in this case, 
by doing the will of God, and what is the efficacy of that obedience. 
"Ev ᾧ θελήματι, . . ἐφάπαξ, by which will expiation is made for us, 
by the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for all. ᾿Ἐν ᾧ θελή- 
ματι means, by doing which will, i.e. by whose obedience. ᾿Ἡγιασμένοι 
ἐσμὲν, expiata sumus, conciliati sumus, purificati sumus, literally, we are 
consecrated, viz. to God, which necessarily implies, purified, atoned for; 
see on ἁγιάζω under ch. ii. 11, 

_The latter part of the verse leaves no doubt, that the writer meant to 
refer the obedience in question, or the doing of the will of God, to 
‘¢ obedience unto death,” to the voluntary sacrifice for sinners, which the 
Saviour offered upon the cross; compare Phil. ii. 8. 

The whole amount of the reasoning, in ver. 5—10, is this. ‘‘ Ritual 
sacrifices for sin are not accepted by God, as sufficient to remove the 
penalty due to the moral turpitude of sin. But the obedience of the 
Messiah unto death, the offering οἵ his body on the cross, is sufficient, 
and fully supersedes the other gacrifices.” 6 

If all this be true, it follows, of course, that what the apostle had 
affirmed in ver. 3, is true, viz. that it is impossible for the blood of 
slain beasts to remove the penal consequences of sin, when considered 
in the light of a spirituad offence, and as having respect to the tribunal 
of God. 

"Epdwal, once for all. The idea qpnveyed by this, is carefully re- 
peated ugain here, because it concerns a point, in respect to which the 
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Hebrews would be very prone to raise objections. “You affirm,” 
they would naturally say, “that there is a resemblanee between the 
sacrifice of Christ and the annual expiatory sacrifices by the high priest. 
But there is evidently a great dissimilitude; for the expiation made by 
the high priest was repeated every year; while Christ suffered only 
once.” The apostle meets this difficulty, by showing, from various con- 
siderations, that being once slain as an expiatory offering, was alto- 
gether sufficient to satisfy the demands of the case. Compare Heb. ix. 
9—14, 25—28; x. 1—3; 10—14. Indeed, Christ, from the nature of 
the case, could die but once, ch. ix. 27, 28. 

Ver. 11. Καὶ πᾶς μὲν ἱερεὺς .... ϑυσίας, now every high priest 
stands performing datly service, and oftentimes presenting the same 
sacrifices. Πᾶς ἱερεὺς, every, or any Levitical priest. “Eornxe, stands, 
denoting the attitude of those who are in waiting or attendance upon 
another, and keep the position of standing, both as a token of respect, 
and asa state prepared for ready service. It is only the perfect, plu- 
perfect, aor. second active, and aor. first passive, of the verb ἴστημι, that 
have the intransitive meaning fo stand. The other tenses are transitive, 
and mean, fo set, place, station, ἄς. See Buttmann § 95, and Wahl's 
Lexicon, on the word; and compare, for a sense of the word like that 
above) Rev. vii. 9, 11; viii. 2. 

Τὰς αὑτὰς .. . θυσίας. The same daily sacrifices were repeated without 
intermission ; see Numb. xxviii. 2—6. ; 

Αἴτινες οὐδέποτε .... ἁμαρτίας, which can never remove the penalty 
due to sin; compare ver. 1—3. That ἁμαρτίας here means penalty due 
to sin, is plain; and that it may be properly so construed, no one will 
deny, who understands the full méaning of MNWM, TY, and JW, 

Ver. 12. Οὗτος δὲ μίαν .... Θεοῦ, but ‘this [priest] having offered a 
sacrifice for sin of perpetual efficacy, sat down at the right hand of 
God. In ver. 11, we have πᾶς ἱερεὺς, i. e. every priest of the common 
order, every Levitical priest; the antithesis is‘ οὗτος, which refers to 
Christ, and which (if the ellipsis be supplied according to the gram- 
matical construction of sentences) must mean οὗτος ἑερεὺς. 

Εἰς rd διηνεκὲς means the same thing here as ἅπαξ in ch. ix. 26. 28; 
and ἐφάπαξ in ch,x. 10. I connect it with θυσίαν, and not (as Carpzoff) 
with ἐκάϑισε. A sacrifice for perpetuity, is a sacrifice once for all, 
ἐφάκαξ, or, it is a sacrifice of pepgetual efficacy, one that needs ot to 


be repeated, 
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᾿Εκάϑισεν ἐν δεξιᾷ τοῦ Θεοῦ, see on Heb. i. 3. ᾿Εκάϑισε here is opposed 
to ἕστηκε in the preceding verse. The latter denotes the attitude of a 
servant ; the former, that of a maséer or lord. 

Ver. 13. Τὸ λοιπὸν ἐκδεχόμενος .... ποδῶν αὑτοῦ, thenceforth waiting 
until his enemies be made his footstool. To λοιπὸν means, for the 
rest, viz. of the time; therefore the idea conveyed by λοιπὸν here is, 
afterwards, thenceforth. ᾿Ἐκδεχόμενος designates the attitude of wait- 
ing or expecting. The idea is, that the Messiah is seated on his throne, 
quietly expecting that his enemies will, in due time, be all subdued. 

Oi ἐχϑροὶ designates all those who are opposed to the character, 
doctrines, or reign of Christ. To make them his footstool, means 
thoroughly to subjugate and humble them; compare ch. ii. 8. 1 Cor. xv. 
27,28. See the origin of this phrase in the custom described in 
Josh. x. 24. 

Ver.'14. Μιᾷ yap προσφορᾷ .... τοὺς ἁγιαζομένους, by one offering, 
then, he has for ever perfected those for whom expiation is made. 
Μιᾷ προσφορᾷ, viz. the offering of his own body, ch.v. 10. Τετελείωκε, 
see on ch. ix. 9, and ch. x. 1. The meaning is, “δ has for ever 
removed the penalty due to sin, and procured for those, who were 
exposed to it, that peace of conscience which the law could never give; 
compare ver. J—4. ‘Aycalopévoue, see on ch. ii. 11; ix. 13; x. 10. 

Ver. 15. Μαρτυρεῖ δὲ fyiv......aywv, moreover, the Holy Spirit 
also testifies [this] tous. Az, moreover, a continuative of the discourse, 
here marking the transition to a new paragraph, in which appeal is 
made, by way of confirming’ what the writer had said. The Holy Spirit 
means, the Holy Spirit who speaks by the Scriptures; as the sequel 
shows, which is a quotation from the Scriptures. ‘piv, fo us, means, 
that the sentiment which the- writer had been inculcating, the truths 
which he had declared, are confirmed by what the Holy Sper says to us, 
i.e. to us and to all, in the Scriptures of truth. : 

Mera yap τὸ wpoeipyxéiar, for after having first said, viz. first in order, 
or in respect to time, * 

Ver. 16. Αὕτη ἡ διαθήκη, κι τ. Δ. See on ch. viii. 10, where is the 
same quotation. It is worthy of note, however, that even here, where 
the same passage is appealed to, the words are not all the same. 
In ch. viii. 10, we have τῷ οἴκῳ Ἰσραὴλ; in ch. x. 16, abrove; in the 
former, διδοὺς νόμους pov ele τὴν διάγοιαν αὐτῶν ; in the latter, διδοὺς 
νόμονς pov ἐπὶ καρδίας αὑτῶν ; in the ἰδῆνοοι, ἐπὶ καρδίας αὑτῶν ἐπιγράψω 
αὐτοὺς ; in the latter, ἐπὶ τῶν διανοιῶν αὑτῶν ἐπιγράψω αὑτοὺς. Non 
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refert verbum, sed res ipsa. The meaning of both is the same. De 
minimis non curat lez. 

Ver. 17. Kal τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν, x. τ. dX. (see on ch. viii. 12,) then [he 
says] “ Their sins,” &c. Καὶ, then, here evidently marks the apodosis, 
or corresponding and concluding part of the sentiment, and stands as a 
kind of counterpart to πρὸ in pera yap τὸ προειρηκέναι, ver. 15; other- 
wise the sentence is an example of the anacoluthon. Compare ch. viii. 
10—12, where the distance, at which τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν, x. τ. A. follows the 
first clause, justifies the translation here given to καὶ; a translation 
which, indeed, is frequently necessary in the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, in order to render the connexion of the sense plain, 

Ver. 18. The writer next proceeds to show for what purpose this 
quotation is here made, i. e. to express the sentiment, that under the 
new covenant, or gospel dispensation, absolute and final pardon is to be 
obtained. “Ovov δὲ ἄφεσις .... ἁμαρτίας, now where there is remission 
of these, there is no more offering for sin. 

ἤλφεσις here means spiritual pardon, or remission, on the part of God, 
as judge and ruler of the world. Τούτων, i.e. τούτων ἃμαρτιῶν καὶ 
ἀνομιῶν, mentioned in the preceding verse. Οὐκέτε, i. 6. offering is no 
more needed, is no more presented. 

This circumttance makes a great difference between the new covenant 
and the old one. Under the latter, sacrifices must be perpetually 
repeated; and, after all, only civé? and ecclesiastical pardon was to be 
obtained by them. Under the former, one sacrifice is sufficient, and 
avails to procure, for all nations, and all ages, spiritual pardon or 
remission of the penalty threatened to be inflicted in a future world. 
Well might the apostle ¢all this a new covenant. 


The writer having gone througn a comparison of the new dispensation with the 
old, and having shown, that whether Christ be compared with angels, who were 
the mediators of the Mosaic law, or with Moses himself, or with the high-priest of the 
Hebrews, he holds a rank far above them; having also shown, that whether the 
temple in which he ministers be compared with that at Jerusalem, or the sacrifice 
which he offers be compared with those sacrifices presented by the Jewish priests, either 
as tiie exalted nature, its spiritual efficacy in respect to procuring pardon for sin, or 
thé doration and extent of its effects, the Mosaic institutions are nothing more than the 
shadow, of which the Christian ones are the substance ; he now proceeds to the hortatory 
and admonitory part of his epistle. In this, variows subjects are presented, which the 
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circumstances of those whom he was addressing rendered it expedient to consider. 
All that was peculiarly attractive to the Jew, in the Mosaic ritual; all that served to 
allure him away from his adherence to Christianity, and expose him particularly to the 
danger of apastacy, the apostle lias brought into view, in the preceding part of our 
epistle, with a design to show, that however attractive or important these things might 
in themselves be, there was something still more sa in the Christian religion, something 
of which the Jewish religion offered only ἃ shadow oradumbration. Nothing could be 
more apposite, then, to the case in hand, than the argument of the apostle, in the pre- 


ceding part of this epistle. 
The practical application which follows, is designed to excite those whom the writer 


addresses, to constancy and perseverance in their Christian profession, to dehort them 
from apostacy, and to warn them against its tremendous consequences. With his 
wamings, however, the apostle intermingles a great deal of encouragement and promise, 
in order to excite in them an earnest desire to obtain the rewarfls which would be 
bestowed on all who remained faithful to the end of their course. 

He begins the hortatory part, by an appeal to the great encouragement which’ 
the present privileges of the Hebrew Christians afforded them, to persevere in their 


Christian profession. 


Ver. 19. "Ἔχοντες οὖν, αδελφοὶ ..+. Ἰησοῦ, since then, brethren, ye 
have free access to the sanctuary, by the blood of Jesus. Ody, then, 
therefore, or since then. ἘΠαῤῥησία, in its first acceptation, means 
boldness of speech, or, the liberty of speaking without restraint. But 
the word is also used to designate freedom from restraint generally 
considered ; which is plainly the case here. Παῤῥησίαν εἰς τὴν εἴσοδον, 
literally, freedom in respect to entrance, i. 6. free access, unrestrained 
liberty of approach. ‘Ayiwy, i.e. ἀληϑινῶν, the heavenly sanctuary, 
cr, the presence of God, compare ch. ix. 24. ᾿Εν τὸ αἵματι ᾿Ιησοῦ 
denotes, the means by which this access is procured, agreeably to what 
has been shown in ch. vii.—x. 

Ver. 20. “Hy ἐνεκαίνισεν. «. «ζῶσαν, in a new and living way, which 
he has consecrated. ‘Oddy I take to be the accusative of manner, con- 
strued with κατὰ understood; or it may be considered as a repetition of 
εἴσοδον, and in apposition with it. Πρόσφατον means recent, and hag 
reference to the way lately opened by the new covenant or gospel dis- 
pensation. The way is called new, however, not merely because of 
this, but also, because those who draw nigh to God in it, have liberty 
of access in their own persons, to the mercy-seat, and there obtain par- 
don, by means of a sacrifice altogether different from that which was 
offered for worshippers by the Jewish priests. 

Zéoay,i.g. ζωοποιοῦσαν, i. ©. εἰς ζωὴν ἄγουσαν, leading to life, con- 
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ferring life or happiness. So Zaw is often used in the New Testament. 
But it may mean here, perennial, perpetual, (a frequent sense of ζάω 
in the Hebrew Greek ;) and this would be altogether congruous with 
the preceding context, which insists on the perpetuity of the sacrifice 
of Christ. On the whole, I prefer the former sense. So Theophylact, 
who assigns the following reason for the epithet ξῶσαν, viz. ὅτι ἡ πρώτη 
ὁδὸς Savarngdpoe ἦν, i. 6. because that any one who entered the inner 
veil of the temple was punished with death. But, here, viz. under 
the gospel, it is the'way to life. 

"Evexaivise, consecrated, dedicated. To consecrate a way, is to open 
it for access, to dedicate it to use. So Jesus opened the way of 
access for sinners to the eternal sanctuary, in which, if they go, they 
may obtain free access to God, and pardon for all their offences. 

Διὰ τοῦ καταπετάσματος. . . σαρκὸς αὐτοῦ, through the veil, that is, 
his flesh. I translate these words literally, because I am not well 
satisfied that I understand their meaning. The opinions of all the 
commentators, it would be tedious, if not useless, to recite. The prin- 
cipal interpretation, in which the most distinguished of them unite, is, 
that, as the veil of the temple must be removed in order to enter the 
inner sanctuary, so the body of Jesus must be removed (by death,) that 
we might have liberty of access to the sanctuary above. An exegesis 
which; while the facts to which it alludes are true, still presents a com- 
parison incongruous at first view, and seemingly requires a distorted 
imagination, to recognise it with any degree of satisfaction. 

I could more easily acquiesce in the idea, that there is a kind of 
paronomasia here, in respect to the word διὰ. The form of it may be 
thus expressed. ‘‘ As the most holy place in the earthly temple could 
be approached only through (διὰ) the veil, i. 6. through the aperture 
which the veil covered; so the heavenly sanctuary is approached only 
through (διὰ implied) the fesk, or body of Jesus.’ In this last case, 
διὰ (if employed as here supposed) would mean, by means of, because 
of, on account of, viz. by means of the body of Jesus sacrificed for 
sin, see ver. 10. The paronomasia would consist in using διὰ, in the 
first case, in the sense of through with respect to place; and, in the 
last case, in the sense of through with the signification of by means of. 
Instances could easily be accumulated, where the same word is employed 

“indifferent senses, in the same sentence. E. g. " Let the dead (νεκροὺς) 
bury their: dead,” (vexpovc,) Luke ix. 60; where νεκροὺς, in the first 
case, means morally dead; in the second, physically dead. So 
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2 Cor. v. 21, “ He hath made him to be a sin-offering, (dpapriay,) who 
knew no sin,” (dyapriay.) In like manner the apostle might say, * As 
the Jews had access to the inner sanctuary of the temple, da καταπεξάσ- 
ματος, through the veil, eo Christians have access ‘to the heavenly sanc- 
tuary,” διὰ σαρκὺς, i.e. διὰ προσφορᾶς σαρκὸς Ἰησοῦ, compare ver. 10. 
And, although I would not admit paronomasia, except in cases where 
there are urgent reasons for it, it seems to be more tolerable here, than 
the other method of interpretation suggested above, and is certainly in 
harmony with the principles of the usus loquendi of the sacred writers. 
But, after all, the mind still seems to feel a want of definite satisfaction, 
in regard to either of the methods of interpretation above proposed. May 
I be allowed, in a difficulty of such a nature, to propose at least for 
consideration, a third method of interpreting the expression τὴς σαρκὸς 
abrov? . 
In John i. 14, it is said, “‘ The Word became flesh, σὰρξ; to which 
the writer adds, καὶ ἐσκήνωσεν ἐν ἡμῖν. In 1 Tim. iii. 16, we have Θεὸς 
ἐφανερώϑη ἐν σαρκὶ, supposing the reading to be correct, (and the evi- 
dence seems to me quite in its favour, and so Dr. Knapp has judged.) 
In Rom. i. 4, a broad distinction is made between the nature of Christ 
κατὰ σαρκὰ and his nature κατὰ πνεῦμα ἁγιωσύνης ; and in Rom. ix. 5, 
Christ is said to have descended from the Jewish fathers xara σαρκὰ, 
while he is at the same time ὁ ἐπὶ πάνγων Θεὸς. In Phil. ii. 6,-Christ, 
who was ἐν μορφῇ Θεοῦ,---ἐκένωσεν ἑαυτὸν, μορφὴν δούλου λαβὼν. In all 
these, and in many more passages which might easily be added, the 
human nature or body of Christ seems to be regarded as a kind of tem- 
porary tabernacle, or veil of the Divine nature which dwelt in him. 
May not our author, in the verse under consideration, have had such an 
idea in bis mind, when hé wrote τοῦ καταπετάσματος, τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι, τῆς σαρκὸς 
αὑτοῦ The idea would seem to be this; ‘ As the veil of the temple 
concealed the glory of Jehovah, in the holy of holies, from the view of 
men, 80 Christ's flesh or body screened or concealed the higher nature 
from our view, (which dwelt within this veil, as God did of old within 
the veil of the temple.)” If, on this account, the apostle calls Christ's 
flesh a veil, then we may easily make out the sense of the verse before 
us. It would stand thus: ‘‘ As God dwells behind the veil, in his 
earthly temple; so God dwells behind the veil of Jesus’ body, in his 
spiritual temple, i. e. he can be approached only through the medium of 
this, or by means of this.” So the context which precedes; “ free 
access to the sanctuary is ἐν ἄιματι '[ησοῦ." That the writer had in his 
2H 
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mind a design to compare the veil of the Jewish temple, as the medium 
between the worshipper, and the visible presence of Jehovah, to the body 
of Christ (σὰρξ αὑτοῦ) as the medium of access to God, or what must 
interpose between God and him, and this specially in reference to Christ’s 
sufferings and death, seems to be, on the whole, quite clear. But which 
of the ways now proposed will best present this general idea, or whether 
any of them are sufficiently grounded, to be fully admitted, is a question 
on which the reader must be left to judge for himself. My own appre- 
. hension, on the whole, is, that the occasion of calling Christ’s flesh a 
veil, or of comparing it to a veil, lies in the views stated under this last 
explanation ; while, at the same time, the actual comparison of the veil 
of the temple and of Christ’s body, is confined to the single point, that 
each is a medium of access to God. If you say, ““ The comparison is, 
in most respects, without grounds of analogy, and the two things widely 
dissimilar ;” my answer is, that there is as much congruity in it, as there 
is in the comparison between the physical death of Christ, in Rom. vi., 
and the moral death of believers to sin, to which the former is there 
compared. Indeed, between all objects of comparison, when God or 
Christ is one of these objects, there must of course be ἃ dissimilarity that 
is exceedingly great in some repects, although there may be an analogy 
in some others. 

In whatever light our passage is viewed, it will be conceded, that its 
language ia far from being in that easy flowing style, which has been so 
often asserted of our epistle. 7 

Ver. 21. Καὶ ἱερέα ......Qe0i, i. 6. καὶ ἔχοντες ἱερέα, x. τ. dA. the 
participle being implied, which was expressed at the beginuing of 
ver. 19. Compare ch. iv. 14; v.10; vii. 17. 20. 26; viii. 1. “Ἱερέα 
μέγαν is the same as bra WD, Atgh priest, a Hebraism. ‘Emi τὸν 
οἶκον τοῦ Θεοῦ, compare iii. 1—6, It designates here the spiritual house 
of God, i. e. Christians. 

Ver. 22. Προσερχώμεϑα, let us draw nigh, i.e. τῷ Θεῷ, which is 
implied. The manner of the expression is borrowed from approach to 
the most holy place in the temple, where God peculiarly dwelt. 

Mera ἀληϑινῆς........ πίστεως with a true heart, in full confidence. 
᾿Αληϑινῆς means, sincere, faithful, true, and designates sincerity of 

pristian profession, faithful attachment to Christianity, in opposition 
to’an insincere or an apostatizing state of mind. Πληροφορία means, a 
full measure. ἹΠληροφορίᾳ πίστεως means, unwavering, undoubting 
faith, a fulness of faith, which leaves no room for apostacy or scep- 
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ticism. How exactly this exhortation was adapted to the state of the 
Hebrews, it is easy to perceive.s 

᾿Εῤῥαντισμένοι .... πονηρᾶς, being purified as to our hearts from 
@ consczousness of evil, literally, being sprinkled as to our hearts, &c. 
The expression is borrowed from the rites of the law, agreeably to which 
very many ceremonial purifications, as we have seen, were made by the 
sprinkling of blood eithcr upon persons or utensils, This was external. 
But when the writer says here, ἐῤῥαντισμένοι τὰς καρδίας, he designates 
spiritual, inéernal purification, and shows that he is not speaking of 
any exlernal rites. This internal purification is effected by the blood 
of Jesus, with which Christians are figuratively said to be sprinkled. 
But the construction, ἐῤῥαντισμένοι . . . ἀπὸ . .. shows that the 
participle ἐῤῥαντισμένοι is to be taken in the secondary or metaphorical 
sense, i.e purified from, cleansed from. 

Συνειδήσεως πονηρᾶς, a copsciousness of evil, or, a conscience op- 
pressed with evil or sin. Perhaps both senses are included ; for both 
are characteristic of Christian sincerity and full faith, which is incom- 
patible with a consciousness of evil designs, and which frees men from 
an oppressive sense of past evil, by inspiring them with the hopes of 
pardon. : 

Ver. 23. Καὶ λελουμένοι . . . καϑαρῷ, having also our bodies washed 
with pure water; another expression, borrowed from the frequent 
washings prescribed by the Levitical law, for the sake of external puri- 
fication. See Exod. xxix. 4; xl. 31, 32. Lev. xvi. 4; also ch. vi. 
xiv. xv. et alibi. It seems to me, that here is a plain allusion to the 
use of water in the initiatory rite of Christian baptism. This is alto- 
gether consonant with the method of our author, who is every where 
comparing Christian institutions with Jewish ones. So, in the case 
before us, he says, ‘‘ The Jews were sprinkled with blood, in order that 
they might be purified so as to have access to God; Christians are 
internally sprinkled, i. e. purified by the blood of Jesus. The Jews 
were washed with water, if: order to be ceremonially purified so as to 
come before God ; Christians have been washed by the purifying water 
of baptism.” So Ananias exhorts Saul to bé baptized, and wash away 
his sins, Acts xxii. 16. In this latter case, and in that before us, the 
phrase is borrowed from the legal rite of washing for purification. In 
Heb. x. 23, no particular stress is to be iaid on the mere external 
rite of washing the body; for the connexion shows, that the whole is 
designed to point out the spiritual qualifications of sincere Christians 
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for access to God. But the manner of expression turns wholly upon a 
comparison with the Jewish rites. e 

Κατέχωμεν τὴν ὁμολογίαν .... ἐπαγγειλάμενος, let us hold fast the 
hope which we profess ; for faithful is he who has promised. ‘Opodoyiay 
means, profession or confession of the Christian religion, which is here 
called ἐλπίδος, in reference to the hopes which it occasions or inspires. 
The idea is, ‘‘ Let us firmly retain our profession of that religion which 
fills us with hope respecting future rewards and happiness.” 

Πιστὺς yap ὃ ἐπαγγειλάμενος, i. 6. let us firmly adhere to our relicion, 
because God, the author of those promises which it holds forth, will 
certainly perform them; he is faithful, i. e. true to his word, and alto 
gether worthy of confidence in respect to his promises. 

Ver. 24. Kal xaravodpev .... ἔργων, let us also bear in mind one 
another, so as to excite to love and good works. Karayowpey, consider 
attentively, have a regard to, think upon, or bear in mind. The writer 
means, that it is the duty of the Hebrews to cherish a mutual spirit of 
interest or concern fur each other; and this, in such a way as would be 
the means of mutually exciting each other to more distinguished benevo- 
lence and good works. The perils to which they were exposed, rendered 
such advice very timely. 

Ver. 25. Μὴ ἐγκαταλείποντες .... παρακαλοῦντες, not forsaking the 
assembling of ourselves together, (as the custom ofsome is,) but admonish- 
ing {one another.] ᾿Εγκαταλείποντες is in the same construction with 
καταγοῶμεν in ver. 24, and consequently agrees with ἡμεῖς understood. 
‘Eauréy relates to the first person plural here; as it does elsewhere, 
e.g. Rom. viii. 23. 1 Cor. xi. 31. 2 Cor.i.9; x. 12. 14. In like 
manner, παρακαλοῦντες requires ἀλλήλους to be mentally supplied after 
it; which is expressed after κατανοῶμεν. That παρακαλέω means ἔο 
admonish, any common lexicon will show. The whole sentence is in 
the usual manner of the writer, who very frequently employs κοΐνωσις in 
warnings and admonitions. 

Kal τοσούτῳ μᾶλλον . . . ἡμέραν, and thie [do] so much the more, as 
ye see the day approaching. That is, be more earnest and constant, in 
mutual admonition and efforts to excite each other to Christian diligence 
and perseverance, in proportion as the time draws near, when the judg- 
ments denounced against the Jewish nation, by the Saviour, will be 

_Bxecuted. Ἡμέραν, day, is doubtless an elliptical expression for ἡμέραν 
- cuplov, THT DY; a very common expression of the Hebrew writers, for 
τ time of distress, of chastisement; a time in which God executes the 
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threats which have been uttered by his prophets. Compare Psalm 
xxxvii. 13. 1 Sam. xxvi. 10. Ezek. xxi. 25¢ xiii. 5. Job xviii. 20; 
xxiv. 1, Amosv. 18. Jer. xxx. 7. Joel i. 15. Isa, ii. 12. Rev. xvi. 14, 
et alibi. Now, as Christ had foretold the destruction of the Jewish 
temple and nation, (which could not be unknown to the Hebrew Chris- 
tians,) what could be more natural than for the apostle to say—‘< Bre- 
thren, do every thing in your power to guard against apostacy. And 
this the more, because a return to Judaism would now be very ill-timed ; 
the season is near, when the Jewish temple “and state are to be des- 
troyed.” All this is surely very apposite to the case in hand, 

But if we should suppose (with not a few of the recent commentators) 
that the writer here alludes to the day when Christ should reappear, and 
commence a visible reign on earth, (which they suppose the apostles to 
have believed in common with many individual Christians of early times,) 
then I could not perceive so-much force in the apostle’s argument. It 
would run thus: ‘ Be very strenuous in using all means to guard against 
defection from Christianity to Judaism; and this so much the more, 
because, in a little time, Christ will commence his visible reign on earth.” 
I will not deny, that the hope of reward for perseverance in Christian 
virtue, to be bestowed under this new order of things, might be used as 
an argument to dissuade from apostacy; but plainly, the argument as 
above stated is more cogent, and more to the writer’s purpose, How it 
can be proved to any one, after he has read and well considered Paul's 
second epistle to the Thessalonians, that this apostle believed in the 
immediate and visible advent of Christ, is more than I am able to see, 

For these reasons, I hesitate not to apply the phrase, ἡμέραν ἐγγίζουσαν, 
to the time in which the Jewish state and temple were to be brought to 
an end. 

Ver. 26. ‘Exovelue γὰρ .... ϑυσία, moreover, should we voluntarily 
make defection from our religion, after receiving the knowledge of the 
truth, no more sacrifice for sin remaineth. 'Ἐκουσίως, I apprehend, is 
not to be construed here with metaphysical exactness, but has reference 
to the common and acknowledged distinction in the Jewish law between 
the sins of oversight or inadvertence, (72 maw ) and those of presumption. 
For the first class, see Lev. iv: 2. 13. 22, "27, Numb, xv. 27—29; for the 
second, Numb. xv. 30, 31, where the presumptuous offender is described 
by the expression, ΓΙ Ὃ3 WI WR, who acts with a high hand. 
That this is the kind of offence to ‘which the apostle alludes, is evident ; 
for he distinguishes it expressly from the six of" oversighé or inadvertence, 
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( 71234, ) by saying, that it is committed after being enlightened by the 
gospel. ‘Exoveiwe means then, deliberately, with forethought, with 
settled intention, and not by merely sudden and violent impulse, or by 
oversight. 

That ἁμαρτανόντων, in this case, refers to the sin of apostacy, is quite 
plain from the context and the nature of the case, as well as from the 
object which the writer has in view. ᾿Αληϑείας, true doctrine, i. 6. the 
gospel, Christian instruction. 

Οὐκ ἕτε ... .«. ϑυσία, i. 6. if you make defection from Christianity, and 
renounce your hope and trust in the atoning sacrifice of Christ, no other 
is provided, or can be provided, for you. No other makes real atone- 
ment for sin; this being renounced, therefore, your case is desperate. 
The sacrifice under the new covenant is never, like the Jewish offerings, 
to be repeated. Apostacy from ‘your present religion, then, is final 
perdition. ° 

Ver. 27. Φυβερὰ δὲ τις. . . ὑπεναντίους, but a hind of fearful expec- 
tation of punishment, yea, of burning indignation [awaits us,] which 
will consume the adversaries. Kpicewe often means, condemnation, and 
sometimes the consequences of it, 1. 6. punishment, as here. Ζῆλος πυρὸρ 
is equivalent to the Hebrew 7182? WN, Zeph. i. 18, which means vehe- 
ment displeasure, severe punishment, fierce flames. Both ἐκδοχὴ and 
ζῆλος are nominatives to ἀπολείπεται understood. ᾿Εσϑέειν, consume, 
devour, destroy, like the Hebrew ὍΝ, Deut. xxxii. 22. So Homer, 
Il, xxxili, 182, πάντας πῦρ éoSiet. Ὑπεναντίους designates all who oppose 
themselves to the character, claims, and kingdom of Christ. 

Ver. 28. ᾿Αϑετῆσας ric . . . ἀποϑνήσκει, whosoever violated the law 
of Moses, suffered death without mercy, in case there were two or three 
witnesses. The meaning is not, that every transgression of the Mosaic 
law was punishable with death, but that in all the cases which were of a 
capital nature, death without reprieve or pardon was inflicted, where suf- 
ficient testimony could be had. See Numb. xv. 30, 31. 

Ἐπὶ δυσὶν ἢ τρισὶ μάρτυσιν, see Deut. xvii. 6; xix. 15. The Hebrew 
ὯΝ is rendered ἐπὶ by the LXX.; and well, for ἐπὶ denotes, in case 
that, on the condition that, any thing is done, or happens. The mean- 
ing plainly is, ‘‘ provided two‘or three witnesses testify to a crime worthy 
of death.” 

- PVer, 29. Πόσῳ, δοκεϊτὲ . . « καταπατήσας, of how much sorer punish- 
yient, think ye, shall he be -counted worthy, who hath trodden under 
foot the Son of God? Aoxeire implies an appeal, on the part of the 
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writer, to the conscience and judgment of his readers, who, it is taken 
for granted, will decide according to his own views in respect to the 
point in question. ᾿Αξιωθήσεταε is applied either to desert of reward, or 
of punishment; just as we say, in English, “ The man is worthy of 
reward,” or “ worthy of death.” 

Καταπατήσας signifies, to treat with contempt, to spurn at, to treat 
with contumely. Apostasy from the Christian religion implies this; 
and the peculiar criminality of it is here argued, from the superior claims 
which Christ has, on every account, to regard and fidelity. 

Kai τὸ αἷμα .... ἡγιάσϑη, and hath regarded the blood of the cove- 
nant, by which he hath been consecrated, as unclean. The mode of 
expression is taken from the Jewish rites. When the people of Israel 
renewed their covenant with God, Moses sprinkled them with blood, 
Heb. ix. 19, 20; Exod. xxiv. 8. This is called the blood of the cove 
nant. So, under the new covenant, when Christians‘are consecrated to 
the service of Christ, and make an open profession of his religion, (as 
the people of Israel did of theirs,) they are figuratively said to be 
sprinkled or cleansed with the blood of Jesus: compare Heb. ix. 14; 
x. 22; xiii. 20. 1 Cor. xi. 25. 1 John i. 7. 1 Pet. i. 19. Rev. i. 5. 
And as they enter into covenant with Christ at such a time, pledging 
themselves to obedience and fidelity, so the blood with which they are 
said to be sprinkled, is called the blood of the covenant. The sense of 
the expression is plainly spiritual, but the form of it is borrowed from 
the Jewish ritual. 

Κοινὸν ἡγησάμενος, regarding it as common or unclean, ie. as blood 
not consecrated, but like any common blood; therefore, as having no 
consecrating or cleansing power, as not having set apart those, who 
were sprinkled with it, for the peculiar service of God in the gospel, 
nor laid them under peculiar obligations to be devoted to the cause of 
Christ. 

Ἕν ᾧ ἡγιάσϑη, by which he has been consecrated, i. 6. to Christ, 
set apart for his service; another expression, borrowed from the Jewish 
tite of consecrating things to the service of God in the temple, by 
sprinkling them with blood. See on ch. ix. 22. 

Καὶ τὸ πνεῦμα τῆς χάριτος ἐνυβρίσας, and hath done despite to the 
Spirit of grace. ᾿Ἐνυβρίσας designates the idea of treating with spite, 
or malignity, or contempt ; and is nearly equivalent to καταπατήσας 
above. Πρηεῦμα τῆς χάριτος means, either the gracious Spirit, or the 
Spirit who bestows grace, i, 6, religious spiritual favours and gifts. 
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Compare 1 Cor xii.4—11. But many commentators interpret πνεῦμα 
τῆς χάριτος as meaning simply grace, or gospel blessings. But this 
does not accord with the idiom of our epistle; comp. ch. vi. 4, where 
apostates are described as having been μετόχους πνεύματος ἁγίου. The 
question, however, whether πνεῦμα here means agent or influence, is 
not 60 easily settled; for the sense is good and apposite, interpreted in 
either way. I incline to adopt the former meaning. 

Ver. 30. This awful warning the apostle follows up with a quotation 
from Scripture, descriptive of the tremendous nature of the punishment 
threatened. Οἴδαμεν γὰρ .... Κύριος, surely we know him who hath 
said, To me belongeth punishment, I will inflict it. The passage is 
quoted from Deut. xxxii. 35, D9Uh ὮΡ3 Ὁ, to me belongeth punishment 
and retribution. ᾿Ἐκδίκησις, like the Hebrew Opi, literally means 
vengeance, revenge. But as this is evidently spoken of God only 
ἀνϑρωποκτάϑως, the meaning is, that God does that which is analogous 
to what men do when they avenge themselves, i. 6. he inflicts punish- 
ment. The idea is rendered intense, by the subsequent intimation, that 
the almighty, eternal God will inflict euch punishment. 

Λέγει Κύριος are words of the apostle, not of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
and are probably added here, to show the end of the quotation made, 
and to enforce the threatening; for in the same way, the Hebrew 
prophets often expressed themselves when they uttered comminations, 
adding to them min ΝΣ, thus saith Jehovah. 

Kai πάλιν. λῶν, αὐτοῦ, and again, “ΤὴῪ Lord will judge his 
people.” This “quotstion may be either from Deut. xxxii. 36, or Psalm 
exxxv. 14, both places containing the same expression. If it be from 
the former place, then it is on account of the clauses that intervene 
between the first quotation and this, that the writer says, καὶ πάλιν. If 
from the latter, then the reason for subjoining καὶ πάλιν, is still more 
evident. 

ἹΚρινεῖ means here, as often, to pase sentence af condemnation, to sub- 
ject to punishment, to punish. The corresponding erixog, in the Hebrew, 
clearly shews that such is the sense of the original }*}". for it runs thus, 
both in Deut. xxzii. 36, and Ps. cxxxv. 14, BPN ray Wh, and on 
his servants will he take vengeance. Probably the expression in Psalm 
crsxv..14, is a mere quotation of Deut. xzxxii. 36. 

. Mer. 31, Well may the writer add, φοβερὸν ...» ζῶντος, tt isa fearful 
"thing te fall into the hands of the living God. ᾿Ἐμκεσεῖν ele τὰς χεῖρας, 
TR 73, means, to be at the disposal of his vindictive power, i. 6. of 
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his punitive justice. It is a Hebraistic mode of expression, for the 
classic writers say, πεσεῖν ὑπὸ τὰς χεῖρας. Ζῶντος probably here means, 
ever-living, as it commonly does elsewhere, when applied to God. This 
idea, moreover, augments the dreadful nature of the punishment; which 
is altogether apposite to the writer's design. 

Ver. 32. The writer now proceeds to enforce his admonition against 
epostacy, by holding up to the Hebrews encouragement to persevere, 
from the experience of former days, when they remained steadfast amid 
many trials and sufferings. 

᾿Αγαμιμνήσκεσϑε δὲ rac πρότερον . . . παϑημάτων, call to mind, now, 
former days, in which, after ye were enlightened, ye endured a great 
contest with sufferings. That is, ‘‘ Faint not, be not discouraged, at 
the prospect of trials. Look back to the time when ye patiently endured 
severer trials than ye now suffer, and stjll persevered. Continue to do 
a3 you have already done.” , 

Ἡμέρας, like the Hebrew Ὁ) is often used for time, season, indefi- 
nitely. @wreSévrec refers to the illumination which they received, when 
the knowledge of the Christian religion was first imparted to them. 
What the ἄϑλησις καϑημάτων was, is explained in the verses which follow. 

Ver. 33 Τοῦτο μὲν... ϑεατριζόμενοι, partly because ye were made a 
public spectacle, both by reproaches and afflictions. Τοῦτο μὲν .... 
τοῦτο δὲ correspond, and when thus related, bear the sense which is here 
given to them. Ὀογειδισμοῖς refers to the reproachful appellations and 
language, addressed, to Christians by their persecutors; ϑλίψεσι, to the 
various sufferings inflicted upon them.by the same. In this way, they 
were exposed to public view, ϑεατριζόμενοι, i. 6. held up to the world as 
persons worthy of reproach and ill-treatment, or made a spectacle to the 
world as sufferers of these things, and thus loaded with disgrace. 

Τοῦτο δὲ. . . γεννηϑέντας, and partly because ye were associated 
with those who were thus treated. That is, a part of their ἄϑλησις con- 
sisted in the sympathy which they were called to exercise towards others 
who were reproached and persecuted. ᾿Αναστρέφομαι I have rendered 
as having a passive sense here, viz. who were thus treated ; and so many 
critics render it. Still it would be difficult to find a classical example of 
giving to this verb a passive sense, inasmuch as it is commonly used in 
the middle voice, and employed as a verb neuter deponent. I have 
translated ad sensum. 

. Ver. 34. Kal γὰρ . . . συγεπαϑήσατε, for ye did truly sympathize 
with those who were prisoners. Instead of δεσμίοις, prisoners, some 
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manuscripts and editions, with several of the fathers, have δεσμοῖς μου; 
which is the reading of the received text, and is preferred by Matthie, 
Michaélis, Carpzoff, Noesselt, and others. But δεσμίοις has the weight 
of authority in its favour; it is sufficiently consonant with the con- 
text; and it is, perhaps, on the whole, more natural to suppose the 
writer to have spoken of ‘ sympathizing with prisoners,” than “ with 
bonds.” There is no important objection, however, to the latter expres- 
sion; and if Paul be the writer of our epistle, δεσμοῖς pov gives a very 
emphatic meaning. 

Kal τὴν ἁρπαγὴν ... προσεδέξασϑε, and cheerfully endured the 
plundering of your own property. This was a part of the ϑλέψεις 
which they had suffered in former timcs. 

Turdaxovreg ἔχειν . . . μένουσαν, knowing that ye have for your- 
selves, in heaven, a possession,of a better and more lasting nature. 
"Eavrotc, dativus commodi. Ὕπαρξιν, any thing possessed, estate, pro- 
perty. Kpelrrova, better than earthly possessions, i. 6. spiritual, hea- 
venly, not material and earthly. Μένουσαν, enduring, permanent, not 
perishable, fleeting, temporary, like all earthly possessions. 

Ver. 35. Μὴ ἀποβάλητε . . . μεγάλην, cast not away then your con- 
JSidence, which will obtain a great reward. That is, act as you formerly 
did, and thus gain possession of the κρείττονα cal μένουσαν ὕπαρξιν. 

Ver. 36. Ὑπομονῆς γὰρ . . . ἐπαγγελίαν, ye have need, no doubt, 
of patience, in order that when ye have done the will of God, ye 
may receive the promised blessing. Patience they needed, because of 
the many trials and temptations to which they were still exposed. 
Tap, surely, truly, and, (which is equivalent.) é ts true, no doubt. 
The writer means as much as to say, ‘I readily concede, that patience 
is requisite, in your present circumstances, in order that you should 
persevere.” To do the will of God, here, is to obey the requirement, 
to believe and trust in Christ. ᾿Ἐπαγγελίαν thing promised, reward 
proffered ; for the promise itself they had already received. ‘Ezay- 
yeXiav here, and μισϑαποδοσίαν in, ver. 35, both refer to the ὕπαρξιν 
κρείττονα καὶ μένουσαν mentioned in ver. 34, and which is there repre- 
sented as promised to them in case of obedience. 

_ Ver. 37. "Ἔτι γὰρ μικρὸν ..... χρονιεῖ, however, yet a very little 
whiic, and he who is coming will come, and will not delay. That 
ig, ‘the Messiah (ὁ épydpevoc) will speedily come, and, by destroying the 
Jewish power, put an end to the sufferings which your persecutors inflict 
pon you. Compare Matt. xxiv. "Ὅσον ὅσον is an intensive form 
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of expression, which is applied either to things great or small, like 
“INI, TNO, It is employed in the like way, however, ‘by the classic 
Greek authors. | The whole phrase resembles that in Hab. ii, 3, 
ἽΠΝ N Nd xa N13 , Jor it, (viz. the vision) wild surely come (0 pass, 
it will not delay. If, however, it be an actual quotation, the appli- 
cation of the words is different from that of the original, and the 
writer designed merely to use the language to express his own ideas. 
In fact, the Septuagint version of the passage in Habakkuk, differs 
slightly from the words used by the apostle. It runs thus, dre ἐρχό- 
μενος ἥξει, καὶ ov μὴ χρονίσῃ. ‘It seoms quite probable, (considering 
the quotation from Hab. ii. 4, which follows.) that the apostle had the 
Hebrew expression above quoted in his mind. But it seems equally 
plain also, that he has made use of it only as the medium of express- 
ing his own particular idea, and not,as a designed quotation used 
according to the exact idea of the original. I have marked it as a 
quotation, however, in my version, because the words appear to be 
quoted. 

Ver. 38. 'O δὲ δίκαιος ἐκ πίστεως ζήσεται, the just, too, shall live 
by faith. In Hab. ii. 4, it is wy Wana PY7S), which (if rendered 
acrording to the accents) will be, The just by faith shall live, i. 6. 
the just man who has faith shall be preserved. The expression in our 
verse is capable of the same translation, and Dr. Knapp has pointed it 
so.as to be construed this way. But I apprehend, after all, that this 
is not the meaning -of either the Hebrew or Greek phrase. Faith 
is put here as the means of preservation, in opposition to apostacy or 
defection, in the other part of the verse, which is the means of destruc- 
tion or disapprobation. ‘‘ A persevering confidence or belief in Christ,” 
(the writer means to say,) “will be the means of preservation, when 
the Lord shall come to execute his judgments upon the Jewish nation.” 
So the LXX. understood the phrase, which they have rendered ὁ δὲ 
δίκαιος ἐκ πίστεως pou ζήσεται; as if they read *AONA instead of 
ἸΠΣΌΝΞ, The meaning of ἐκ πίστεὼς μου, must of course ‘be, by faith, 
or " confidence in me, which expresses the condition of being saved, 
rather than the peculiar character of the person who is saved. I! 
understand the expression, in Hebrew and in ‘our epistle, ina similar 
way. If the apostle meant to quote here, it is evident that he has not 
adhered to the text of the Septuagint. 

Καὶ gay ὑποστείληται . . . ἐν αὑτῷ, but tf any one draw back, my 
soul hath no pleasure in him. hesitate whether to translate καὶ here 
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aa the disjunctive but, or to consider it as an elliptical expression 
for καὶ λέγει, i.e. καὶ λέγει ὁ Θεὸς vel } γραφὴ. The latter resembles 
the usage of this epistle; see ch. i. 10: ch. x. 17. The former sense, 
(ai, but,) is quite common in the New Testament writers. Either 
method of interpretation is consistent with idiom, and with the scope of 
the writer. I have, on the whole, preferred the antithetic form of the 
sentence, and rendered καὶ, but. 

᾿Εὰν ὑποστείληται, x. τ᾿ Δ. seems plainly to be a quotation from Hab. 
ii. 4. The apostle, however, has changed the order of the verse, quot- 
ing the latter part of it first, and the former part last. The original 
Hebrew runs thus, 12 WB) TIP N2 MPBy Mi, behold, the scornful, 
his mind shall not be happy : ; or (as Gesenius translates) See! he whose 
soul is unbelieving shall, on account of this, be unhappy. The LXX. 
who have rendered the Hebrew in exact accordance with the words of 
our epiatle, must have read "YD here, as they did ‘AONA in the 
clause preceding. This is the more probable reading, but it cannot 
now be critically defended. We can only say, therefore, that the 
quotation of the apostle is, on general grounds, ad sensum, but not 
ad literam. The sentiment of the Hebrew is, that the scorner or un- 
believer of that day should be unhappy; the sentiment of the apostle, 
that the unbeliever, i. 6. the apostate Christian who renounces his reli- 
gion, shall incur Divine disapprobation. The same sentiment lies at the 
foundation, in both cases. Such disapprobation the last clause ex- 
presses, οὐκ εὐδοκεῖ ἡ ψυχὴ μον ἐν αὐτῷ, where the negative form of expres- 
sion is employed (as often in sacred and also classical writings) instead 
of the affirmative, i. 6. ‘he shall be an object of my displeasure.” 

Ver. 39. Ἡμεῖς δὲ οὐκ... ἀπώλειαν, but we are not of those who 
draw back to destruction. Ὑποστολῆς is the abstract noun, shrinking 
back, timidity, withdrawing ; and (as is common) the abdsiract is here 
put for the concrete, i. 6. for persons who withdraw or shrink back, 
viz. from their Christian profession. The consequence of sich with- 
drawing is ἀπώλεια ; see ver. 26, 27. 

᾿Αλλὰ πίστεως, εἰς περιποίησιν ψυχῆς, but of those who believe to the 
salvation of the soul. Περιποίησιν means literally, obtaining, acquiring, 
possésiing. But as it is here placed in antithesis to ἀπώλειαν, it 
᾿ ly means, saving or salvation. Πίστεως, JSaith, belief, is an ab- 

¢ noun used instead of a concrete, in the same manner as broce 
ἰῆς above. 
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Having mentioned faith, or belief, confidence, a8 a peculiar and most important 
characteristic of those who persevere in the Christian religion, so as to secure their sa- 
vation; the writer now proceeds, with great force and propriety, to make his appeal to 
the Old Testament Scriptures, in order to show that faith or confidence in the Divine 
promises has, in all ages, been the means of perseverance in true religion, and conse- 
quently of salvation. In ch. x. 34—39, the apostle had exhorted his readers to per- 
severe in waiting for the rewards of a future world, ὕπαρξιν ἐν οὐρανοῖς κρείττονα καὶ 
μένουσαν . . . μισϑαποδοσίαν μεγάλην .. - τὴν ἐπαγγελίαν. He now goes on lo 
show more fully, that the very nature of faith, and the character of believers, demand 
this. All believers, in every age, have done so: and the Hebrews ought to follow their 
example. See, on the nature of the faith brought to view in this chapter, p. 129. 


et seq. 


es XI. 


Ver. 1. The general nature of faith is first explained. “Ἔστι δὲ 
πίστις . . . βλεπομένων, now faith is confidence in respect to things 
hoped for [and] convincing evidence of things not seen. ὙὝπόστασις, 
confidence, confident expectation. Others, with Chrysostom, ‘ Faith 
gives reality or substance to things hoped for.” The sense is good; but 
the shade of meaning is not exactly hit. If this were the idea of 
ὑπόστασις, we might expect the antithetic word to be ἀσωμάτων or ἀνύλων 
incorporeal or immaterial things, instead of ἐλπιξομένων. The use of 
ὑπόστασις, in the sense of conjidence, &c. belongs to the later Greek, and 
is frequent in the New Testament. This sense is evidently appropriate 
here. The writer had just been exhorting his readers not to cast away 
their confidence or boldness, which would ensure a great reward, ch. x. 35. 
If any one should object to this exhortation, that the objects of reward 
were all future and unseen; the reply is, that “ the very nature of belief 
or faith implies confidence in respect to objects of this nature. All the 
patriarchs and prophets possessed such faith.” ᾿Ελπιζομένων means, 
things future which are the objects of hope, and not of present fruition. 
The things future are the rewards which have just been mentioned above. 

"Ἔλεγχος, demonstration, proof, convincing evidence. This last idea I 
have expressed in the translation. The meaning is, that faith in the 
Divine word and promises is equivalent to, or supplies the place of, proof 
or demonstration, in regard to the objects of the unseen world, i. ec. it 
satisfies the mind respecting their reality and importance, as proof or 
demonstration is wont to do. 
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That the faith here brought to view, and adverted to through ch. xi, is 
not specifically what some theologians call saving faith, viz. faith in 
Christ in an appropriate and limited sense, is evident from the nature of 
the examples which aresubjoined by the writer; e.g. ver. 3—5.7, 8.11, ἄς. 
In this chapter, faith is delief or confidence generally in Divine decla- 
rations, of whatever nature they may be; for it does not always have 
respect even to promises, or to the fuéure ; e.g. ver. 3, Now, the same 
confidence in what God declares, respecting subjects of such a nature as 
are brought to view in this chapter, would lead the person who exercises 
it, to confidence in all which God might declare respecting the Messiah, 
and consequently to belief in Christ. It is then called by theologians, 
saving faith. But it should be remembered, that this is only a con- 
venient technical phrase of modern theology; not one employed by the 
sacred writers. The true and essential nature of faith is, confidence in 
God, belief in his declarations ; and whether this be exercised by believ- 
ing in the Scripture account of the creation of the world; or, as Abel, 
Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Sarah, and others, exercised it, in respect to 
specific objects; or, by believing on the Messiah; it is evidently the 
same disposition of mind in all cases. It is confidence in God. It is, 
therefore, with perfect propriety, that our author here excites the Hebrews 
to persevere in their Christian faith, by various examples which exhibit 
the power of faith in the ancient worthies, as a principle of pious and 
virtuous belief and action. 

Ver. 2. ᾽Εν ταύτῃ yap .....- πρεσβύτεροι, on account of this, more- 
over, the ancients were commended. Maprvpéw not unfrequently means, 
to applaud, praise, commend, openly signify approbation. See Wahl’s 
Lexicon, No. 2. This is evidently the sense of the word here. 

Ver. 3. Πίστει νοοῦμεν . . . γεγονέναι, by faith we perceive that the 
worlds were formed by the word of God, so that the things which are 
seen were not made from those which appear. Πίστει, confidence, in the 
account which the Scriptures (viz. Gen. i.) give of the creation. ItJs 
confidence in God, too; for there could be no other witness of what was 
then done; at least, there could be none of the human race. Νοοῦμεν, 
we perceive, apprehend, attain to an apprehension of. KarnpricSa, 
ordinare, disponere, not simply to create or bring into being, but also to 
Jit; grepare, form, i. e. reduce to form and order. ᾿Αιῶνας, worlds, i. e. 
the*ntiverse, Dv: see on Heb. i. 2. That αἰῶνας, in this case, 
carinot mean seculum or ebum, is sufficiently plain; for in what tolerable 
sense could the writer say, that seculum or wvum was. ποὲ made 
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ἐκ φαινομένων, i. 4. was made ἐκ μὴ φαινομένων, or, out of nothing? That 
the assertion in the negative form, is of the same import as if it were of 
the positive form, might be easily shown by appeal to a multitude of the 
like cases of λιτύτης, in the Scriptures. ‘* John confessed, and denied 
not, but confessed,” John i. 20; where οὐκ ἠρνήσατο plainly conveys the 
same idea as ὡμολόγησε. As to classical usage, the commentary on the 
next clause may be consulted. In what sense, too, could seculum or 
avyum be called βλεπόμεναῦ This word means, objects visible to the 
sight, or palpable to the senses, i. 6. material objects. Φαινόμενα means the 
same thing; there being no more difference between the two words, in 
Greek, as characterising objects, than there is between seen and apparent 
in English. The assertion of the writer then is, that “4 visible objects, 
i.e, the visible creation, did not spring fiom objects that were apparent,” 
i. 6. that the visible creation was not made out of matter before existing; 
which is the same as to say, that the world was created, brought into 
existence by the word of God simply, and was not a mere reducing to 
order materials that before existed; see on the succeeding clause of the 
verse, in the sequel. At all events, the idea of a seculum or evum 
“being framed (κατηρτίσϑαι) by the word of God,” presents an incon- 
gruity of which no example can be found in the sacred writers. Equally 
incongruous would ἐποίησε τοὺς αἰῶνας, in ch. 1, 2, be, if αἰὼν were to be 
rendered seculum. ᾿Ῥήματι Θεοῦ, the command of God ; compare Gen. 
i, 3. 6. 9, 11. 14. 20, 24. 26. Ps. xxxiii. 6. 2 Pet. iii. 5. 

Εἰς τὸ μὴ ἐκ φαινομένων τὰ βλεπόμενα γεγονέναι, ἃ controverted, and 
somewhat difficult expression. 1f we construe it as the text now stands, 
the μὴ must naturally be joined with γεγονέναι, and it must be rendered, 
so that things visible were not made of things which do appear. Accord- 
ingly, Pierce insists on this construction, and maintains that the sense is, 
“80 that things visible might appear not to have been made of things 
apparent, i. 8. out of pre-existing matter.” 

Those who adopt a different construction of the passage maintain, that 
ele τὸ μὴ ἐκ φαινομένων may be translated, as if it were written ele τὸ ἐκ 
μὴ φαινομένων. That such a metathesis of the negative μὴ, or its equi- 
valent ob οὐκ, is allowable, or at least that it is not uncommon, they 
endeavour to show by appealing to examples; e. g. 2 Mace. vii. 28, ὅτι 
οὐκ ἐξ ὄντων ἐποίησεν αὑτὰ ὁ Θεὸς, which plainly means, “ God made 
them [heaven and earth} from things that do not exist, i.e. out of 
nothing, So Arrian, exp. de Alex. VII. 23, ‘‘ These things I do not 
blame, unless that οὐκ ἐπὶ μεγάλοις μεγάλως ἔιεσπον δάξετο, he was too much 
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occupied with small matters; where οὐκ seems to qualify μεγάλοις. 
Plutarch, Peedagog, IX. 14, “1 should say that promptitude of speak- 
ing on any matter is not to be altogether disapproved; nor, on the 
other hand, ταύτην οὐκ ἐπὶ ἀξίοις ἀσκεῖν, is ἐξ to be practised in respect 
to trifling subjects.” So the Greek οὐκ ἔφη iva, he said he would not 
come. Arrian, Anab. I. 5, 6, οὐκ ἔφη χρῆναι ἐν λόγῳ τίϑεσϑαι Αὐταριάτας 
he said that the Autariatae were not to be put into the account. 
Polyb. p. 1331, τοὺς μὴ φάσκοντας ἀπολύειν, saying that they were not 
to be absolved. If the examples where φημὶ is used be abstracted from 
the others, there are still a sufficient number, they aver, to show that a 
ypetathesis of the negative particle μὴ is not without parallels. 

Chrysostom also transposed μὴ here, and found no difficulty in it. 
He paraphrases it thus, ἐξ οὐκ ὄντων τὰ ὄντα ἐποίησεν ὁ Θεὸς" ἐκ τῶν μὴ 
φαινομένων, τὰ φαινόμενα' ἐκ τῶν μὴ ὑφεστώτων τὰ ὑφεστῶτα. So the Vul- 
gate, Erasmus, Luther, Wolfius, and most of the later interpreters. 

That the metathesis of μὴν in this case, so as to construe it in con- 
nexion with φαινομένων, may be admissible, there can, indeed, be but 
little doubt. Yet it is, after all, unnecessary; for the phrase plainly 
has the same meaning, when translated agreeably to its present arrange- 
ment, if the nature of such a λιγόγης be well understood. There is no 
need of understanding the examples cited from the classics in a dif- 
ferent way. And, indeed, take them which way we will, (either by way 
of metathesis in respect to the οὐκ or μὴ, or of joining the negative 
with the verb or participle that follows,) the sense, all must admit, 
is plain, and is substantially one and the same. These examples, it 
must also be admitted, cast sufficient light upon the sense of the pas- 
sage, Heb. xi. 3, 80 88 to require no hesitation about admitting a mean- 
ing so well supported by parallel examples, and which, ee the 
context seems to demand. 

We may also compare phraseology of a like nature, to be found in 
other parts of Paul's writings. In Rom. iv. 17, he says, “" God restores 
the dead to life, and calls γὰ μὴ ὄντα ὡς ὄντα," i. e. summons [to fulfil 
his own purposes} things that do not exist, as though they did exist. 
In like manner, Philo, in Lib. de creat. mundi, p. 728, says, ra yap μὴ 
ὄντα ἐκάλησεν ὁ Θεὸς ele τὸ εἶναι, things which existed not, God called 
inte existence. That μὴ φαινομένων is equivalent to μὴ ὄντων, needs 
nét to be formally proved. So in Hebrew, N¥Q3 quod invenitur, is ἃ 
‘customary éxpression for ens, or existens; and ἘΜΌΣ ">, for ret non 
existens, nikilum. 
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On the whole, then, we must regard the phrase in question as equiva- 
lent to the expression in our language, ‘The visible creation was 
formed from nothing,” i. 6. it came into existence by the command of 
God, and was not formed out of any pre-existing materials. Deus ex 
nihilo mundum fecit, conveys the same idea. Such a phrase does not 
mean, that nothing was the material out of which the world was con- 
structed, for there would be no sense in this; but it merely denies 
that any such material existed. This entirely agrees with the pre- 
ceding clause of the text, which asserts that the command of God 
brought the universe into existence; and this is altogether confirmed 
by Gen. i. Here Moses represents, in ver. 1, the heavens and earth 
as first brougtit into existence by Divine power, and afterwards as 
formed and arranged into their present order; compare Gen. i. I, 
with Gen. i. 2, and the sequel of the chapter. In fact, if the manner 
of assertion in our text be strictly scanned, it will be found to be more 
exact and philosophical than the Latin, ex nihelo Deus mundum fecit, 
or the English, God made the world out of nothing. Each of these 
phrases presents the seeming incongruity of asserting, that nothing was 
the material out of which the world was made. But our author is more 
strictly conformed to philosophical propriety, when he says, ‘“ Things 
visible were not made out of things that are visible,” i, 6. the visible 
creation was brought into existence by the word or command of God 
simply, and was not formed or fitted up out of any pre-existing mate- 
rials. Exactly so do we find the assertion in 2 Macc. vii. 28, οὐκ ἐξ 
ὄντων ἐποίησεν αὑτὰ ὁ Θεὸς, God did not make them [heaven and earth] 
out of things existing, i. 6. he strictly created them. 

Well may it be suggested, that faith in the divine word was requisite 
to believe. this; inasmuch as Thales, Plato, Aristotle, and other eminent 
philosophers, who followed not the divize word, indulged in speculations 
about the creation of the world, which. were either very visionary, or 
quite different from the view which Moses has given. 

Ver. 4. Πίστει πλείονα .... τῷ Θεῷ, by faith Abel offered to God 
α better sacrifice than Cain. ἹἸϊλείονα, better, more excellent; 60 
frequently, 6. g. Matt. vi. 25. Luke xii. 23. Matt. xii. 41, 456. Mark 
xii, 33, Luke xi. 31. Heb. iii. 3. Rev. ii 19. Ὁ 

On what account the sacrifice of Abel was more acceptable, com- 
mentators have speculated much, and assigued a great variety of causes. 
But it. amay be. asked, Does not our text contain a solution of this 
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question? Abel made his offering in faith; the implication is, that 
Cain did not. . 

Al ἧς ἐμαρτυρήϑη . . . Θεοῦ, on account of which [faith,) he was 
“declared to be righteous, God himself commending his oblations. How 
this was done, is not said in Gen, iv. 4. But most probably it was by 
fire sent from heaven, which consumed the sacrifice; compare Gen. xv. 
17. Lev. ix. 24. Judg. vi. 21. 1 Chron. xxi. 26; ch. xxvii. 1. 1 Kings 
xviii. 38. The appellation δίκαιος is given to Abel, in Matt. xxiii, 35. 
1 John, iii. 12, 

Kal δὲ αὐτῆς ἀποθανὼν ἔτι λαλεῖ, and by it, though dead, he con- 
tinues to speak, Al αὑτῆς, viz. by his faith. Λαλεῖ and λαλεῖται are 
both supported by good authorities. The latter is preferred by Grotius, 
Hammond, Schmidt, Valkenaer, Michaelis, Storr, Rosenmiiller, Bengel, 
Griesbach, Schulz, &c.; the former by Wetstein, Matthiee, Heinrichs, 
Knapp, &c. and has the majority of manuscripts, versions, and editions, 
in its favour. Where the balance of authority is, on the whole, nearly 
equal, I cannot well hesitate to prefer λαλεῖ to Aadetrar, The sense of 
the latter would be equivalent to μαρτυρεῖται, sc. laudatur, is com- 
mended. But this idea has been twice sugfested before in the same 
verse, by μαρτυρεῖται and μαρτυροῦντος . . . Θεοῦ. It is hardly pro- 
bable that it would be a third time repeated. But λαλεῖ, I apprehend, 
has reference to Gen. iv. 10; where the ‘‘ voice of Abel’s blood is said 
to ery to God from the ground.” In Heb. xii. 14, also, our author 
represents the blood of Christ and of Abel as speaking, λαλοῦντι. The 
form of expression only, in our verse, seems to be borrowed from the 
thought in Gen. iv. 10; for here it is the faith of Abel which makes 
him speak after his death; viz. he speaks by his faith, to those who 
should come after him, exhorting and encouraging them to follow his 
example. In other words, his example of faith affords admonition and 
instruction to succeeding ages. 

Ver. 5. Πίστει 'Ενὼχ .... ὁ Θεὸς, by faith Enoch was translated, 
that he might not see death; and he'was no more found, because God 
had translated him. Tov μὴ ἰδεῖν is equivalent here to εἰς rd μὴ ἰδεῖν, 
or διὰ τὰ μὴ ἰδεῖν. The Hebrew has DYJ7N WK Mp2, God took him, 
where our author uses peréSyxe. The original, in Gen. νυ, 24, says 
nothing respecting the point, whether Enoch was translated alive, or 
after death. Kai οὐχ εὑρίσκετο is the Septuagint version of the Hebrew 
WYN, he was not, sc. he was no more among men. The idea, in the 
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Hebrew and Greek, is for substance the same; for t οὐχ εὑρίσκετο means, 
he was no more to be met with, he was no longer extant (NBA >) 
among men. But all the Targumists, viz. Onkelos, Jonathan, and the 
author of the Jerusalem Targum, understand Enoch to have been trans- 
lated without dying. So the Comment. Bereschith Rabba, parasch. 
25. f. 28. So, probably, the son of Sirach, ch. xlix, 14. -I may add, 
that this is a very natural deduction from the brief notice of Enoch’s 
translation in Gen. v.24. Early death is commonly represented in 
the Old Testament as the punishment of sin; and that the wicked 
should not “‘live out half their days,” was the persuasion of most good 
men in ancient times. If, then, Enoch died before translation, how 
could his removal to another world have been regarded as an eyidence 
of his extraordinary piety? The texts to which Dindorf has appealed, 
in his notes added to the commentary of Ernesti, are very far from sup- 
porting the position, that the ancient Jews regarded premature death 
as a testimony of Heaven in favour of him who was the subject of it. 
Nor is there any need of Rosenmiiller’s concession here, viz, that the 
apostle, in his account of Enoch’s removal, has accommodated himself 
to the Jewish traditionary opinions. It may indeed be, that a tradition 
existed among the Jews, that Enoch ‘did not see death.” But that 
this was founded in fact, seems to be plainly deducible from the manner 
of the narration in Hebrew, and the state of opimion in ancient times 
respecting early death. 

TIpo yap τῆς ...- τῷ Θεῷ, he is commended, also, as having pleased God 
before his translation. The Hebrew says, Dyan ΤΠ, 7M 
and Enoch walked with God, which denotes a state of communion and 
friendship with God, and implies, of course, a complacency in the Divine 
mind with respect to him. The apostle, therefore, appeals to the sense 
of the Scriptures i in this case, and not to the words. Nor does he mean 
to say, that the testimony respecting: Enoch’s pleasing God was given 
before his translation ; but that testimony given, viz. in the Divine word, 
respects his having pleased God before his translation. Ἑϑαρεστέω 
governs the dative. 

Ver. 6. The writer now suggests the grounds on which he builds the 
conclusion, that Enoch was translated on account of his fasth; viz. 
χωρὶς δὲ πίστεως ...... εὐαρεστῆσαι, but without fatth it is impossible 
fo please [him.] The truth of this he rests upon his own declaration, 
and the common opinion on this subject, which he trusted that all his 
readers entertained. 
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Πιστεῦσαι γὰῤ δεῖ... ... .Ἅγψινεται, for he who cometh to God must 
belleye thut he exists, and that he wtll reward those who seek him. 
Προσεῤχόμενον τῷ Ocy designates him who worships God, Dei cultorem ; 
see ch. vii. 15, The phraseology is probably derived from going up to 
the temple to worship, in the sanctuary of which God dwelt by his 
pedulisr presence. Some have understood the phrase as referring to an 
approach to God in the invisible world, in heaven ; but the idea here is 
like that expressed by the Hebrew phrase, going to God, returning to 
dim, 86. which ustially denote, ‘‘ approach, in the present world, to his 
tpiritwel presetice,”’ 

Τοῖς ἐκζητοῦσιν αὐτὸν, compare the Hebrew, OVPN UPR WIT which 
are employed to designate the worship and prayers of those who are 
piously devoted to the service of God. 

The two fundamental truths of ali that can properly be called religion, 
are here adverted to. The first is, a belief that God exists; the second, 
that he is the moral governor of the universe, i. 6. that he rewards those 
who are pious, and, consequently, punishes those who are not so. He 
who denies this, denies all that sanctions religion, and makes it binding 
upon the consciences of men. 

Ver, 7. Πίστει ....2. οἴκον αὑτοῦ, by Jfatth Noah, being divinely 
admonished respecting the future, “with reverence prepared an ark sor 
the safety of his Avusehold. Χρηματισϑεὶς, compare ch. viii. 5, and 
Gen. vi. 13, 14; ch. vii. 1—5. Μηδέπω βλεπομένων, i. 6. the future 
flood, no signs of which were as yet visible. Εὐλαβηϑεὶς may be taken 
either in the sense of fearing, viz. the destruction which was coming ; 
or it may be understood of the reverence which he paid to the Divine 
admonition. I have translated it as bearing the latter sense, since this 
mikes most directly for the apostle’s object, which [5 to exhibit the faith 
which Noah exercised with regard to the Divine warning. 

Εἰς twtnpiay, for the saving, or safety. It is often applied to temporal 
secutity or deliverance, like the Hebrew MyAwt. 

Al He καγέκρινε oo. κληρονόμος, by which {faith} ‘he ¢ondemned the 
world, and obtained the justification which is by faith. ‘Hc I refer to 
πίστεως, as do Sykes, Heinrichs, Dindorf, and others. Κόσμον means 
ae ae » men of a mere worldly spirit ; as often, in the New Testa- 
: Nosh condemned these, by an example of faith iti the Divine 
‘warsiags, while the world around him remained impenitent and unbe- 
“Fiering. In other words, his conduct condemued theirs, Ὁ 
᾿ Ἐγένετο κληρονόμος, i. q. ἐκληρονόμησε, i i. 8. obtained, adquired, became 
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possessor of. So Abraham is, in like manner, said to be justified by 
Jaith or belief, in Rom. ch. iv., viz. belief in the promise of God 
respecting a future seed. On account of Noah's faith, he was counted 
ΡΝ, δίκαιορν (compare ver. 4, above,) or, he was regarded, treated, 
as δίκαιος. 

From this verse, then, we may conclude, that faith may be of a 
justifying nature, i.e. such as ia connected with the justifiaation or 
pardon of the individual who exercises it, without being specifically 
directed to Christ as its object; for here, the object of Noah's faith was, 
the Divine admonitions and comminations in regard to the goed. This 
only serves to show, that faith, in its generic nature, has been the same 
in every age; and that it is, essentially, a practical belief in Diving 
declarations. 

Ver. 8. Πέστει καλούμενος. « « «κληρονομίαν, by faith, Abraham obeyed, 
when called to go forth unto the place which he wag to receive for a 
possession. See Gen. xii. 1—4. Καλούμενος, summoned, invited, bid. 
Ἐξελϑεῖν, viz. from his own country and kindred, Gen. xii. 1. Tdsow 
means the land of Canaan, Palestine, the future possession of which was 
promised to him. His faith, in this case, was manifested by believing 
in this promise. 

Kai ἰξῆλϑε .... ἔρχεται, yea, he went forth, not knowing whither he 
was going. Kat ἐξῆλϑε adds intensity to the preceding ὑπήκουσε; and I 
have translated it accordingly. The meaning is, “ he even went out, 
ignorant of the place to which he was going ;” which serves to give a 
higher idea of the strength of Abraham’s faith, than if we should suppose 
him to be well informed respecting the land of Canaan, before he 
went to it. 

Ver. 0. Πίστει παρῴκησεν .... ἀλλοτρίαν, by faith he sojournad in the 
land of promise, while it belonged to strangers. Πίστει, by faith he 
did this, i.e. by confidence in the promises which God had made 
respecting the future possession of this land, and respecting his offspring, 
he was moved to sojourn in Canaan, while jit belonged to foreigners, 
‘Qe, while, when, as often; see Wahl. ᾿Δλλογρίαν means, thet which 
belongs to another, quod alieni est, non svi. 

"Ey σκηναῖς κατοικήσας, .... αὑτῆς, dwelling in tents, with Isaac and 
Jacob, who were likewise heirs of the same promise, That is, the pro- 
mise was made to Abraham and his seed. What was not fulfilled in 
him, was to have ifs accomplishment in them. Hence, σνγκληρονόμων, 
Sellow-heirs, joint-possessors, viz.’ with Abraham; the same promise 
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being made to them as to him, respecting the land of Canaan, and their 
future posterity. 

Wer. 10. "Ekedéyero yap....Qedc, for he expected a city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God. θεμελίους ἔχουσαν, 

x Sirmly built, well founded. The plural, ϑεμελίους, augments the idea 
of firmness of construction. Anptovpyég means, originally, one who 
labours for the public good, from δήμιος publicus, ad populum pertinens, 
and ἔργον opus. Hence, secondarily, it is transferred to designate 
α labourer or artificer of any kind. It is often applied by the heathen 
writers to designate the Divinity; and by Philo, Josephus, and the 
Christian fathers, it is employed as an epithet of the true God. Here, 
however, it is used as nearly a synonyme of τεχνέτης ; the latter convey- 
ing the idea of a builder skilled in the rules of his art, but δημιουργὸς 
meaning, more simply, maker, builder, fabricator. 

The meaning of the whole verse most evidently is, that Abraham 
looked for a permanent abode in the heavenly country, i. e. his hopes 
and expectations were placed upon the world to come. It was faith in 
this, which was ἔλεγχος οὐ βλεπομένων, and which moved him to obey the 
commands of God, and to do and suffer whatever he required. The 
fact, then, that saints under the Old Testament were moved, in their 
conduct, by considerations that had respect to the invisible world, or an 
immortal state of existence, is plainly implied here, by the reasoning of 
the apostle. See ver. 14. 16. 

Ver. 1]. Πίστει καὶ αὐτὴ . . . ἔλαβε, by faith, also, Sarah herself 
received the power of conception. Wlicre, by faith; how, or when? 
For when God announced to Abraham, that he should have a son by 
Sarah (Gen. xviii. 10,) she seems to have been in a state of unbelief, 
Gen. xviii. 12. But although it is true that Sarah laughed on that 
occasion, and it must be admitted that this was occasioned partly by 
her incredulity, as Gen. xviii. 13-15 shows; yet the same thing is 
affirmed of Abraham, Gen. xvii.17. The truth is, the first annunciation 
that a child would spring from them, occasioned, both in his and Sarah’s 
mind, a feeling of incongruity, of impossibility that the course of nature 
should be so reversed. Subsequent consideration brought both to a full 
belief jn the reality of the promised future blessing. The history of this 
is not expressly given in Genesis, with respect to Sarah, but it is implied. 

Kal αὐτὴ Σαῤῥα, Sarah herself also. Kat αὑτὴ, in this case, refers 
5 ularly to the fact that Sarah was barren, Gen. xvi. 1, and 
int she was far advanced in old age, Gen. xviii. 11. The meaning is, 
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that faith gave even to Sarah, unpromising as her condition was in 
respect to offspring, the power of conception, i. e. by faith she obtained 
this blessing. Ei¢ καταβολῆν σπέρματος, words tortured to the disgust 
of every delicate reader, by some of the critics. Even Wahl says, 
‘‘she received strength εἰς τὸ δέχεσϑαι σπέρμα καταβεβλημένον (i. 6. by 
Abraham,) εἰς τὴν μήτραν." Did this need any supernatural strength? 
I construe the phrase very differently. Καταβολὴ means, foundation, 
commencement, beginning. Now, what is the foundation, or commence- 
ment, σπέρματος, of offspring or progeny? Conception. The true idea 
of the phrase, then, appears to be fully given by the version above. In 
this view of the phrase, I observe, Dr. Schulz concurs, rendering δύναμιν 
εἰς καταβολῆν σπέρματος, by das Vermigen zur Empfangniss, the power 
of conception. 

Kai παρὰ καιρὸν, . . ἐπαγγειλάμενον, and this beyond the usual time 
of life; inasmuch as she regarded Him as faithful, who had thus pro- 
mised. Kai παρὰ καιρὸν, see Gen. xviii. 11. Ἐπεὶ πιστὸν, κι 7. X. which 
shews that the apostle considered it as quite certain that Sarah, like her 
husband, did come to full confidence in the Divine promise. 

Ver. 12, Διὸ καὶ ag’ ἑνὸς, . . . πλήϑει, wherefore, even from one 
who was dead too, as to these things, there sprung [a seed] like the 
stars of heaven for multitude. Aco, on account of which faith, viz. of 
Sarah, or, perhaps, of Abraham and.Sarah. Kai ἀφ᾽ ἑνὸς, even from a 
single individual, is a designed antithesis to the multitude who are after- 
wards mentioned. Consequently it heightens the description. Kal ταῦτα 
νενεκρωμένου means incapable (according to the ordinary laws of nature) 
of procreation ; καὶ ....++ νενεκρωμένον, i.e. not only one endividual, 
but one dead also. See the same description, in Rom. iv. 19. Ταῦτα is 
governed by xara understood. KaSwe τὰ dorpa, x. τ. λ. that is, a very 
great number; compare Gen. xv. 5; xxii. 17: 

Kal ὡς ἡ ἄμμος ...... ἀναρίϑμητος, and like the sand upon the shore 
of the sea, which cannot be numbered, i. 6. an exceedingly great multi- 
tude. Χεῖλος ϑαλάσσης, literally, lip of the sea, which means the shore. 
So the word is used by profane Greek writers also; as labium is by the 
Latin ones. So the Hebrew MW, Gen. xxii. 17, which compare. 

Ver. 13. Kara πίστιν ...... ἐπαγγελίας, these all died in faith, not 
having received the blessings promised. Οὗτοι xdvrec—who? Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Sarah, mentioned in ver. 8—12; for otro: cannot well 
be here extended to all who are mentioned in the preceding part of the 
chapter, because the “‘ promised blessings” were those which were assured 
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to the Hebrew patriarchs. ᾿Επαγγελίας, not promises, (for these they 
had received,) but blessings promised, according to the idiom of this 
epistle, What were these blessings, heavenly or earthly? The sequel 
will answer this question. 

᾿Αλλὰ wdeppwSer ...«... γῆς, but seeing them afar off, and “joufully 
anticipating them, they openly professed themselves to be strangers 
and sqjourners on the earth. The application of this whole verse to the 
expectation of the future possession of Canaan, and of a numerous pro- 
geny, would be admissible, were it not for the sequel, (ver. 14—16,) 
which plainly forbids such an application. In addition to the faith of 
Abraham, and other patriarchs, in the promises of God, which had 
respect to temporal blessings, I understand the apostle as here asserting 
that those ancient worthies also exercised confidence in God’s word, 
respecting the blessings of the invisible world ; i. e. theirs was ὑπόστασις 
ἐλπιζομένων ... ... οὗ βλεπομένων, Those things which are invisible to 
the corporeal eye, they saw with the eye of faith, and seeing, hatled them 
with joy, (ἀσπασάμενοι,) welcomed them, greeted them, or anticipated 
them with gladness, as we joyfully greet or anticipate the approach of 
a beloved friend, or of some distinguished favour. And, looking 
forward to them as their chief source of happiness, they openly declared 
themselves to’ be only strangers and sojourners in the present world. 
That γῆς, by itself, might refer to the land of Canaan, is plain enough ; 
but that it does so refer here, is rendered quite improbable by the sequel. 
The idea is plainly more general. Παρεπίδημος means, a temporary rest- 
dent among any people, i. 6. ἃ sojourner. 

Ver. 14. Οἱ yap τοιαῦτα . «..«. ἐπιζητοῦσι, now they, who thus pro- 
fess, show that they are yet seeking for a country. Ταῦτα λέγοντες, 
viz. saying or professing that they were strangers and sojourners in the 
earth. Πατρίδα, a fired or permanent ‘place of residence, i. ἢ. πόλιν 
pévoveay, ch. xiii. 14, or πόλιν ϑεμελίονς ἔχουσαν in ver. 10, above. 
That this πατρὶς was not of an earthly nature, the writer proceeds to show. 

Ver. 15. Kal εἰ μὲν ἐκείνης « «. . .«.«. ἀνακάμψαι, for had they cherished 
the memory of that fcountry] from which they came, they had oppor- 
tunity of returning [thither.] That is, if their native country on earth 
(πατρὶ) “had been an object of affectionate desire, they might have 
easily returned Unther, ‘and dwelt there. But this they did not; for, 

1, Ver. 16. Nov δὲ ὀρέγονται ....0. ἐπουριινίου, but now, they were 

“idesirous of a better, [country,] that is, of a heavenly one. Νῦν, i.e. 
“while they were strangers and sojourners, during the time then present 
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The explanatione of the writer, in respect to the country which the 
patriarchs sought, is so plain, that nothing can add to its perspicuity, 

Διὸ οὐκ ἐπαισχύνεται ...... πόλιν, wherefore God is not ashamed of 
them, [nor} to be calied their God; for he hath prepared a city for 
them. Διὸ, because, viz. because of the faith which they reposed in the 
promises of God respecting future happiness, or in regard to a πόλιν 
ἐπουράνιον or μένουσαν. To be their God means, to be their protector, 
rewarder, benefactor; compare Rom. iii. 29. Rev. xxi. 3. 7. Exod. iii. 6. 
Zech. viii. 8. Gen. xv. 1, ‘Nrotuace γὰρ αὑτοῖς πόλιν, i. 6. he will 
reward them, for he has in fact prepared a πόλιν, sc. ἐπουράνιον, for 
them. By ellipsis od¢ ἐπαισχύνεται is omitted before Θεὸς ἐπικαλεῖσϑαι 
αὐτῶν. 

Ver. 17. Πίστει προσενήνοχεν . . . πειραζόμενος, by faith, Abraham 
when tried, made an offering of Isaac. Προσενήνοχε, made an offering 
of; for the act, on the part of Abraham, was essentially done when he 
had fully resolved to do it, and was proceeding to the complete execution 
of it, Gen, xxit. 1—10. Πειραζόμενος (like the Hebrew D2) means, 
either to put to trial, ur to tempt, i, 6. solicit to sin. Which of these 
senses the word must bear, in any particular passage, must depend on 
the character of the agent who occasions the trial or temptation, and the 
objects which he has in view. Beyond all question, iD) in Gen. xxii. 1, 
and πειραζόμενος in our verse, are to be understood in the sense of trial ; 
for God is the agent, and ‘ he tempts no man,” i. 6. solicits none to sin, 
James i. 13. : 

Kal τὸν μονογενῆ .... ἀναδεξάμενος, yea, he who had received the 
promises made an offering of his only Son. Gen. xxii.2. This clause is 
designed to augment the force of the description of Abraham’s case. It 
was not simply that Abraham, in circumstances common to others, i. e. 
surrounded by several children, and without any special promises, made 
the offering in question; but it was Abraham, to whom God had 
repeatedly made promises of a numerous progeny; and it was Abrahams 
only son, i.e. only son of promise, who was the offering which he stood 
ready to make. 

Ver. 18. Ἡρὸς ὃν . . . σπέρμα, unto whom it had been said, After 
Isaac shall thy seed be named. The Hebrew, in Gen. xxi. 12, is 
yu 7 Np" Pra, which means, thy seed shall be named after 
Isaac, i, 6. thy ει viz. the seed which is promised to thee, must 
descend only from Isaac. Neither Ishmael, nor the sons of Abraham by 
Keturah, could be progenitors of the promised offspring, and give name 
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to them. The Septuagint and apostle have rendered tte Hebrew prepo- 
sition 3, in pra, by ἐν, which there means, according to, with refe- 
tence to, after. This is a third circumstance added, in order to augment 
the impression of the reader respecting the faith of Abraham. This 
patriarch, to whom promises had been made, not only offered up his only 
son, born of Sarah his beloved wife, but his only son, on whom all the 
promises of God respecting his future progeny were suspended. 

Ver. 19. Δογισάμενος, ὅτι καὶ . . . Θεὸς, counting that God was able 
to raise him even from the dead; i. e. he believed, that, in case Isaac 
should be actually slain and consumed as a burnt-offering, God could 
and would raise him up from the dead, so that the promise made to him 
would be fulfilled. This was, indeed, a signal example of the strength 
of faith, and it deserves the commendation which the apostle bestows 
upon it. 

There are not wanting, however, critics of the present time, who 
attribute this whole transaction of Abraham to his superstition, or his 
heathenish views of sacrifice, or to a dream which he erroneously con- 
sidered as a divine admonition. And in regard to the interposition from 
heaven, which prevented his resolution from being executed, they aver, 
that the accidental discovery of a ram caught by the horns in a thicket, 
was interpreted, by the superstitious patriarch, as a Divine admonition to 
refrain from proceeding with his design. How different all this is, from 
the views of the author who wrote Gen. xxii., of Paul in Rom. iv., and 
of the writer of our epistle, need not be insisted on to any one, who does 
not make his own conceptions about the subject of religion and miracles 
the standard by which the sacred writers are to be tried. 

"OSev αὑτὸν .... ἐκομίσατο, whence, comparatively, he obtained him, 
or whence, as it were, he obtained him. It would occupy much room 
even to glance at the variety of interpretations which have been put on 
this somewhat difficult phrase. Instead of this, I will simply state the 
one which appears to me altogether the most probable and satisfactory. 
Paul, speaking of the procreation of Isaac, in Rom. iv., mentions Abra- 
ham as then νενεκρωμένον, and the νέκρωσιν τῆς μήτρας of Sarah, In 
ver. 12 above, the same apostle speaks of Abraham as νενεκρωμένον ; and 
his description of Sarah, in ver. 11, implies the same thing. Now, as 
Isade sprang from Abraham and Sarah, both κατὰ ταῦτα νενεκρωμένοι, 
what is more natural than to suppose, that in our verse this fact is 
adverted to? The sentiment seems to be this: ‘‘ Abraham believed that 
God could raise Isaac from the dead, because he had, as it were, obtained 
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him from the dead, i.e. he waa born of those who (κατὰ ταῦτα νέκροὶ 
ἦσαν.) Then the whole presents one consistent and apposite sentiment. 
Abraham believed God could raise his son from the dead. Why? He 
had good reason to conclude so, for God had already done what was 
equivalent to this, or like this; he had done this, ἐν παραβολῇ, in a 
comparative manner, i. 6. in a manner that would compare with rising 
from the dead, when he brought about his birth from those who were 
dead as to the power of procreation. Παραβολὴ means, comparison, 
similitude ; ἐν παραβολῇ, comparatively, in like manner, with similitude, 
asitwere. Thus all is easy, natural, and consistent. How forced the 
other methods of construction are, which have been employed here, 
the reader may determine for himself by consulting them. 

it may be made a question, whether ἐκομίσατο refers here to Abraham’s 
having obtained Isaac from the altar of burnt-offering, where he was as ' 
it were dead; or whether the word refers to Abraham's having originally 
obtained him, viz. at his birth. It may be applied to either; but the 
latter application is far more significant, and accords altogether with 
the context. The hints for this explanation I owe to Dr. Schulz, in his 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Ver. 20. Πίστει wept μελλόντων .... ἸΙσαῦ, by faith Isaac blessed 
Jacob and Esau, in respect to the future. Περὶ μελλόντων εὐλόγησε, 
literally, blessed Jacob and Esau in regard to future things. The 
sentiment is, “‘ pronounced a blessing upon Jacob and Esau, in regard 
to their future condition ;” which accords with the facts as related in 
Gen, xxvii. 26—40. It was faith in the promises of God, which enabled 
the dying patriarch to do this. 

Ver. 21. Πίστει ᾿Ιακὼβ. . .. εὐλόγησε, by faith Jacob, when about to 
die, blessed each of Joseph's sons. See Gen. xlviii. 15,16. ᾿Αποϑνήσκων 
here, like-the present participle in Hebrew, has the meaning of the Latin 
future in rus. It was not in the act of dying, that Jacob blessed the 
sons of Joseph, as Gen. xviii. 8—22 shows; but it was when on his 
death-bed, that both they and the twelve sons of Jacob were blessed by 
him: see Gen. xvii. 31; xviii. 2; xlix. 33. 

Kal προσεκύνησεν .... αὑτοῦ, and bowed himself upon the top of his 
staf’. This last action did not accompany the blessing of the sons of 
Joseph; at least it is not related in connexion with it, but as preceding 
it. See Gen. xlvii. 31; compare xviii. 1.15, 16. I regard it, there- 
fore, as a separate transaction. Προσεκύνησε (Hebrew IMSW») designates, 
as it would seem, the act of worship or reverence, paid to God, and 
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occasioned by the grateful emotions of the dying patriarch, on account 
of the promise which his son Joseph had just made, to bury him with 
his fathers. That the Hebrew, WY’, and the corresponding Greek, 
προσεκύνησε, are sometimes employed simply and merely to designate 
an act of religious worship, is plain from 2 Kings v. 18. Gen. xxii. δ, 

1 Sam. i. 3. That MMW generally means worship or reverence, by 
bowing down toward the earth, or even to the earth, is sufficiently plain ; 
but that, in some cases, it also designates worship simply as a religious 
act, without necessarily implying a particular position of body, is suffi- 
ciently plain from 1 Kings i. 47, where it is said of David, in extreme 
old age, and confined to his bed, away TOT AAW, he wor- 
shipped upon his bed; a phrase constructed exactly like that in Gen. 
xlvii. 31; in both of which cases, Gesenius says, the act of worship is 
signified without bowing down. This is indeed clear from the nature of 
the position, and the infirmities of Jacob and David. If the reader 
wants evidence of a similar meaning of προσκυνέω, he may consult John 
iv, 20—24; ch, xii. 20, Acts viii, 27; ch. xxiv. 11, &c. 

_ The only question of difficulty that remains is, whether the present 
vowel-pointing of the Hebrew, TMD WNT ὃν, upon the head of the 
bed, is probably more correct than the Septuagint mode of reading the 
Hebrew, viz. MBIT ΘΣ ἢ ὃν, upon the top of his staff. I have no 
hesitation in preferring the latter punctuation ; for what is (T1277 UN" ; 
the head of a bed, in the Oriental country, when the bed itself is 
nothing more than a piece of soft carpeting thrown down upon the 
floor? And what can be the meaning of Jacob's bowing himself upon 
the head of the bed? For, (1.) there-is no evidence that Jacob was 
upon the bed, when Joseph paid him the visit recorded in Gen. xlvii. 
28—31. It was after this, that Jacob was taken sick, ch. xlviii. 1, 
and sat up on his bed, when Joseph came to visit him, ver. 2. (2.) An 
infirm person, lying upon a bed, if he assumed a position such as to 
bow himseif, would sit on the middle of the ,bed, and not upon the 
head of it, (3.) In all the Scriptures, the head of’ α bed is not nce 
mentioned; end for a good reason, as the Oriental bed hed, strictly 
speaking, no head. For these reasons, I must regard Jacob as leaning 
upon the top of his staf’ for support, when he conversed with his 
sfigsdoseph ; than which nothing can be more natural, for a person 

_ieiliis very advanced years. In this positioi he was when Joseph sware 
to him, that he would comply with the request which he had made 
in respect vo his burial. This was so grateful to his feelings, that he 
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spontaneously offered up his thanks to God for such a favour; q. ἃ. 
he worshipped upon the top of his staff, i.e. leaning upon the top 
of his staff, he offered homage or thanks to God; just as David ““ wor- 
shipped upon his bed,” i.e. did homage, or paid reverence to God, 
while on his bed, 1 Kings, i. 47. ; 

That the present vowel-points of the Hebrew do not, in every case, 
give the most probable sense of the original, will not appear strange te 
any one who reflects, that they were introduced after the fifth century 
of our present qg. All enlightened critics, of the present day, disclaim 
the idea that they are authoritative. 

The apostle says, that ὁν faith Jacob worshipped. I understand 
this of that confidence in God which he entertained, and which led him 
to trust, that all which Joseph had promised him, would be accom- 
plished. 

Ver. 22. Πίστει Ἰωσὴφ ...:.. ἐνετείλατο, by fuith, Joseph, at the 
close of life, made mention of the departure of the children of Israel, 
{from Egypt,] and gave commandment respecting his own bones. See 
Gen. 1. 24—26; Josh. xxiv. 32. Τελευτῶν, see on ἀποθνήσκων, in ver. 
21. ’EveredAaro, i. 6. he commanded that his bones should be carried 
up, out of Egypt, to the land of Canaan, when the Israelites removed 
thither. It was by faith in the promises of God, that Joseph spoke 
thus confidently respecting the future exodus of the Israelites, and gave 
directions respecting his bones, which could be executed only in case 
this exodus took place. 

Ver. 23. Πίστει Μωσῆς .... αὑτοῦ, by faith Moses, after his birth, 
‘was concealed for three months by his parents. See Exod. ii. 2. 
What is attributed by our author to the parents of Moses, is there 
said to have been done by his mother. But doubtless it was with her 
husband’s knowledge and concurrence; and even if it were not, there 
are many cases in Scripture, where what is done by one of any class 
or company of men, is attributed generally to the class or company ; 
8. g. one evangelist says, that the thieves on the cross reviled Jesus ; 
but another informa us that one of them did this. That πατέρας applies 
to both father and mother is well known, it being equivalent to our 
word parents. 

Διότι εἶδον . . . βασιλεὼς, because they saw that he was a goodly 
child, and did not fear the hing’s commandment. ᾿Αστεῖον, Hebrew, 
ΔἸ, goodly, fair, beautiful. Ardraypa τοῦ ᾿βασιλέως, viz. the com- 
mand of Pharaoh to destroy all the male children, Exod. i. 16 22. 
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It was faith, or confidence in Divine protection, which led them to per- 
form such a hazardous duty. 

Ver. 24. Πίστει Mwiiofc . . . Φαραὼ, by faith Moses, when arrived 
at mature age, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter. 
Μέγας γενόμενος means, become full grown, become adult, having 
attained the stature of a man. 'Ἡρνήσατο, refused, §c.; no express 
act of this kind is related in the sacred history; but the whole account 
of Moses’ conduct shows that he had, at this period, fully resolved upon 
leaving the court of Pharaoh, and embarking in “ cause of the 
oppressed Israelites. 

Ver. 25. Μᾶλλον ἑλόμενος . . . ἀπόλαυσιν, choosing rather to suf- 
Ser uffliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of 
sin for a season. Aug τοῦ Θεοῦ, i. 6. the Israelites, to whom this 
name is often given. Πρόσκαιρον ἁμαρτίας ἀπόλαυσιν, viz. the pleasures 
of living at the court of Pharaoh in princely magniticence. 

Ver. 26. Μείζονα πλοῦτον . . . Χριστοῦ, counting reproach, like that 
which Christ suffered, as greater riches than ali the treasures of 
Egypt. That ὀνειδισμὸν τοῦ Ἀριστοῦ has the meaning here assigned to 
it, seems quite evident, if we consider, that the comparison between the 
reproach which Christ himself suffered, and the treasures of Egypt, 
would be inapposite here. The simple sentiment is, ‘‘ Moses renounced 
pleasure and wealth, and endured suffering and reproach, because he 
believed in the promises which God had made of future good, and that 
he would deliver his people from the bondage of Egypt. So Christ, 
‘‘though rich, for our sakes became poor,” in order to redeem us from 
a bondage worse than that of Egypt. That Moses, then, counted 
reproach like that which Christ suffered, as preferable to the plea- 
sure and wealth which he might have enjoyed at the Egyptian court, is 
plainly the meaning of the writer. Compare παϑήματα Χριστοῦ, suffer- 
ings like those of Christ, in 2 Cor.i.5. Such a use of the genitive 
case is by no means unfrequent. 

᾿Απέβλεπε γὰρ εἰς τὴν μισϑαποδοσίαν, because he had respect fo ‘the 
retribution. ᾿Απέβλεπε means, to look away from present things, and 
to have respect to, or look forward to, future ones. The retribution 
of the invisible world is doubtless meant, here, by μισϑαπαδοσίαν. 


Com τ. 1J—16, and ver. 27, By faith in the proffered happi- 

n + fakare state, Moses was led to the acts of self-denial -here 
to. 

¥ 


ve Wee, 27, Πίστει κατέλιπεν ...... βασιλέως, by faith he left Egupt, 
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not fearing the indignation of the king. It has been disputed, whether 
it was the first or second time that Moses left Egypt, to which the writer 
here adverts. The first is related in Exod. ii., aud was when he fled to 
Jethro in Midian. But as he fled, in this case, to save his life, which 
Pharaoh sought to destroy, Exod. ii, 14, 15, this cannot be the leaving 
Egypt to which the apostle refers; although Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Theophylact, CEcumenius, and some of the modern critics, have under- 
stood it to beso. It must be the occurrences related in Exod. x.—xiv., 
to which our author refers. ‘Té» ϑυμὸν τοῦ βασιλέως, see Exod. 
x. 28, 29. 

Toy yap ddparoy ὡς ὁρῶν ἑκαρτέρησε, for he persevered, as one who sees 
Him that is invisible. ’Exaprépyoe, perduravit, fortiter vel patienter 
duravit, if it relate to perseverance in a time of trial and suffering, as 
here. It does not of itself indicate endurance of suffering, but holding “ 
out, persevering, in any state or condition, keeping up good courage and 
Sortitude perseveringly or constantly, ’Adparoy, i.e. Him whom “ no 
eye hath seen,” viz. the invisible God; an appellation frequently given 
to the Deity; e.g. 1 Tim. i. 17: compare Rom, i. 20. Col. i. 15, 16. 
In other words, a regard to that world which is seen only by the eye of 
faith, led Moses to quit Egypt in defiance of Pharaoh’s injunctions. 

Ver. 28. Πίστει πεποίηκε ...... αὑτῶν, by faith he observed the pass- 
over, and the sprinkling of the blood, so that He who destroyed the jirst- 
born might not touch them. Πεποίηκε τὸ πάσχα, Hebrew nop τίν, 
which the LXX. translate ποιεῖν τὸ πάσχα. This means, (as we “say,) to 
keep or celebrate the passover. The Hebrew MOD comes from MDB, to 
pass over, to pass by. The Greek form πάσχα comes from the Aramman 
Hebrew word, NIID9, which was the Jewish method of pronouncing 
FID} in later times, ‘and to which the Greek word exactly corresponds. 
The account of the event to which the word πάσχα relates, may be seen 
in Exod. ch. xii.; for the etymology, see ver. 11.13. Ὁ ὀλοϑρεύων ra 
πρωτότοκα, Bee Exod. xii. 12. Μὴ ϑίγῃ αὐτῶν, Exod. xii. 13; αὐτῶν, in 
the genitive, is governed by Siyy, as verbs of sense (touch) govern the 
genitive. 

All this was done by faith, i.e. because Moses fully believed that 
what God had foretold would come to pass; in other words, it was 
through confidence in the Divine declarations. 

Ver, 29. Πίστει διέβησαν ...... ξηρᾶς, by faith they siied through 
the Red Sea,as ondry land The nominative to διέβησαν is of ᾿Ισραηλέται, 
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which the writer leaves his readers to supply from the tenor of the 
narration. Instances of the like kind are not unfrequent, both in the 
writings of the Old Testament and of the New. See the history of the 
event, in Exod. ch. xiv. e 

“He πεῖραν .....+ κατεπόϑησαν, which the Egyptians assaying to do, 
were drowned. ‘He πεῖραν λαβόντες is an expression of peculiar con- 
‘ gtruction. Ἧς πεῖραν means the altempt of which, viz. of passing 
through the Red Sea; so that ἧς πεῖραν λαβόντες is equivalent to ἧς διά- 
βασιν πειράζοντες, attempting the passage of which. KareréSyoay from 
xararivw, to swallow up, to engulf, to overwhelm, and hence, to drown. 
See Exod. xiv. 27, 28. 

It was on account of confidence in the promise of God to bring the 
Israelites safely through the Red Sea, that they ventured to cross an 
arm of it, looking to him for protection from its waters. It is not to be 
supposed that every individual of the Israelites possessed such a confi- 
dence as is here described; but their leaders had it, and (as in other 
cases of a similar nature) it is predicated of the nation. 

Ver. 30. Πίστει ra τεΐχη ....+. ἡμέρας, by faith, the walls of Jericho 
Sell down, after they had been compassed about for seven days. See 
Josh. vi. 12—-20. It was in consequence of the promise made by God 
to Joshua, that Jericho should be taken after the Israelites had marched 
around it for seven days in sucsession, that these circuits were performed. 
It was confidence, then, in the Divine word, which led to the event in 
question. ἘΚυκλωθέντα, Rosenmiiller, Schleusner, Dindorf, and others, 
understand to have respect to circumvallation, or a siege of the city by” 
surrounding it; altogether contrary to the meaning of the narration in 
Josh. ch. vi. For what can be the meaning of Josh. vi. 15, on the sup- 
position that their interpretation is correct? Did the Israelites lay seven 
sieges to it in one day? Most evident is it, that the sacred writer con- 
sidéra the whole event of the taking of Jericho as miraculous; and all 
attempts to explain it away by supposing a regular circumvallation, and 
that the city was stormed by the troops of Joshua on the seventh day, 
are gleases forced upon the scripture by the sceptical philosophy of 
interpreters, not a simple explanation of the meaning of the sacred 


Mer. 31. Πίστει Ῥαὰβ... «εἰρῆνης, by faith, Βαλδαδ the harlot, having 
‘entertained the spies in a friendly manner, perished not with the 
anbelicving. Ob συναπώλετο, 1. 6. was preserved, the affirmative idea 
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being conveyed (as often elsewhere) by the use of a negative form of 
expression. ᾿Απειϑήσασι refers to the inhabitants of Canaan, who treated 
the claims of the Israelites to that country with contumacy, and dis- 
believed what“ Jehovah had said respecting them. ᾿Απειϑὴς is one who 
refuses to be persuaded, who is contumacious. The event to which this 
clause relates is narrated in Josh. vi. 22—25. ° 

Δεξαμένη, having entertained, received, viz. into her house. Mer’ 
εἰρήνης, with amity, in a peaceable manner ; like the Hebrew, piu 
friendship, e.g. Ps. xli. 10. Jer. xx. 10; ch. xxxviii. 22. Obad. 7, 
Ps. xxviii. 3; compare Esth. ix. 30. 

It has been doubted whether πόρνη, the appellation given to Rahab, 
here and in James ii. 25, means harlot or hostess. For the latter, 
Schleusner contends, in his Lexicon; as do-also many commentators. 
The corresponding Hebrew word is, M13/t, which they say comes from it 
pascere, alere, 80 that rit may well be explained merely as one who 
JSurnishes others with nutriment, i.e. a hostess. But this derivation 
is contrary to the laws of etymology ; for mit must come from ΓΒ}, to 
commit whoredom, and not from ἢ, to feed; so that the whole argu- 
ment, on which this interpretation is built, falls to the ground. Besides, 
the usus loguendi both of Mit and πόρνη, is against such an inter- 
pretation. 

Ver. 32. Καὶ ri éri λέγω ; and what shall J say more ? or, why should 
1 recount examples any longer? 

᾿Εκλείψει yap pe .... προφητῶν, for time would fail me, should J tell 
of Gideon, and Barak, and Sampson, and Jephtha, of David, and 
Samuel, and the prophets. The history of these, see in the books of 
Judges and Samuel, ; 

Ver. 33. Oi διὰ πίστεως .... βασιλείας, who through faith subdued 
kingdoms. That is, confidence in Divine promises respecting the 
deliverance of Israel, led them to war with and subdue the kingdoms 
of those who oppressed the Hebrew nation. 

Elpydcavro δικαιοσύνην, Hebrew PTS WY, or PTS YB, practised 
justice, did that which was equitable and proper, carried the laws of 
justice info execution, which latter seems to be the idea here. 

’Exérvyov ἐπαγγελίων, obtained promised blessings, i. 6. as the reward 
of their corfidence in God. ’ExayyeAéa means here, as generally in 
this epistle, quod promissum est; and refers to the various successes 
which, at different times, attended the obedient efforts and deeds of 
kings and prophets, 

2K 
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"Egpatay στόματα λεύντων, which proba’ ly refers to the history of 
Samson, Judg. xiv. 5—9; of David, 1 Sam. xvii. 34—36; and 
of Daniel, Dan, vi. 16—24. 

Ver. 34. "Ἔσβεσαν δύναμιν πυρὸς, they quenched the violence of fire. 
See in Dan. iii. 19—26. 

"Ἔφυγον ordpara μαχαίρας, they escaped the edge of the sword. 
Zrépara μαχαίρας, Hebrew 219, The expression is frequent in 
Hebrew, and the equivalent one, στόμα μαχαίρας, is several times used‘ 
in the New Testament. The phrase is of a general nature; and is 
therefore applicable to many cases in the Old Testament, where escape 
from imminent danger is related. 

᾿Ενεδνναμώϑησαν ἀπὸ ἀσϑενείας, were restored to vigour from a state 
of infirmity. ᾿Ασϑένεια refers to the infirmity occasioned by sickness, or 
disease ; not to the weakness of one army compared with another, or of 
one man compared ΔΊ another. The case of Samson, then, in Judg. 
xv. 15, 19; chs xvi. 19, seq. to which Dr. Schulz refers us, seems not 
to be such as the writer had in view; but rather such cases as that of 
Hezekiah, 2 Kings xx. 

᾿Εγενήϑησαν ἰσχυροὶ ἐν πολέμῳ, became mighty in war. Cases of this 
‘nature, the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles 
supply in abundance. 

Παρεμβολὰς ἔκλιναν ἀλλοτρίων, overthrew the armies of foreigners. 
Many cases of this nature are presented in the same books. Παρεμβολὰς 
means, camps, encampments ; hence, the persons who live tn them, i 6. 
armies. ᾿Αλλοτρίων, ὮΝ)» OM i.e. strangers to the Hebrews, and to the 
worship of the true God; hence, foreigners, heathen. 

Ver. 35. "ἔλαβον .... νεκροὺς αὑτῶν, women recovered their dead, by 
α resurrection. "EE ἀναστάσεως designates restoration to life from a 
state of death, a renewed subsistence or existence, a resurrection; which 
corresponds with facts, as related in Scripture; 6. g. 2 Kings iv. 18—37. 
1 Kings xvii. 17—24. Τυὺς νεκροὺς αὐτῶν, viz. their dead children; 
which is implied by αὐτῶν. 

"Άλλοι δὲ ἐτυμπανίσϑησαν, some were tortured and beaten. ὙΤυμπανιζω, 
to tympanize, means to stretch upon an instrument called τύμπανον, (the 
shape of which is not certainly known at present,) for the sake of giving 
the body an attitude of peculiar exposure te the power of cudgels or 
rods. -It-involves the idea of scourging or beating in this peculiar way ; 
i.e. torture by stretching upon the τύμπανον and beating, were con- 
joined at the same time. 
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Οὗ προσδεξάμενοι . . . τύχωσιν, not accepting liberation, in order that 
they might obtain a better resurrection. That is, they declined accept- 
ing liberation from their torments on condition of renouncing their reli- 
gion. They looked to a resurrection of the body, which was of a higher 
nature than merely the redeeming it for a while from temporal death; 
and in view of this, they refused to accept of liberation from their tor- 
ments on the condition prescribed. They persevered, because their faith 
enabled them to regard as ἃ certainty the future and glorious resur- 
rection of the just. 

Kpeirrovog ἀναστάσεως, better resurrection. Better than what? Plainly, 
better than that which had just been mentioned, viz. resurrection to life 
in the present world merely; as in the examples of the children men- 
tioned in 1 Kings xvii. and 2 Kings iv. It was not the hope of such a 
resurrection—the hope of merely regaining the present life, and being 
again subject to death as before—which led the martyrs suffering upon 
the τύμπανον, to refuse liberation. It was the hope of resurrection to a 
life of immortal happiness and glory, that led them to refuse liberation. 

Ver. 36. "Erepo dé . . . ἔλαβον, others were tried by mockings and 
scourges; literally, others were put to the trial of mockings and scourges. 
᾿Εμπαιγμῶν refers to scorn, derision, and buffeting, which the victims of 
persecution experienced. Maoriywy designates a method of scourging 
differing from that practised by the use of the τύμπανον. See 2 Macc. 
vii. 1. 2 Kings, ii. 23. 1 Kings, xxii. 24. 

"Ἔτσι δὲ δεσμῶν καὶ φυλακῆς, and also by bonds and imprisonment. See 
1 Kings, xxii. 27. Jer. xx. 

Ver. 37. ᾿Ελιϑάσθϑησαν... dréSavoy, they were stoned, they were sawn 
asunder, they were tempted, they perished by the murderous sword. 
The instances mentioned in this verse, of suffering and death, are not dis- 
tinctly recorded in the Old Testament; but were doubtless all of them 
realities, and often repeated under the terrible persecution of Antiochus 
Ephiphanes, and perhaps of Manasseh and others. The Jews have had 
a tradition, from time immemorial, that Isaiah was sawn asunder by the 
command of Manasseh. 

The word ἐπειράσϑησαν has been a stumbling-block to the great body 
of critics, both in ancient and modern times. The difficulty lies in the 
fact, that a word of a mere generic signification, and of a milder aspect, 
should be inserted in the midst of those which designate specific suffer- 
ings, and those of a high degree. Accordingly, it has been proposed to 
read, ἐπυράσϑησαν, ἐπηρώϑησαν, ἐπρήσϑησαν, ἐπάρϑησαν, ἐπυρώϑησαν, 

2κ2 
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éxpéSygay, ἰσπειράσϑησαν, ἐσφαιρίσϑησαν, ἐπηρεάσϑησαν, ἐταριχεύϑησαν, 
or ἐπειράϑησαν ; all of which are without any authority, while ἐπειράσ- 
Syoay is well supported. In such a case, conjecture, moreover, is out 
of the question, so long as the established reading will make any tole- 
- able sense. In respect to the contested word, ἐπειράσθησαν, it seems to 
me that the great body of critics have overlooked a very obvious and 
intensive meaning of it, viz. that of temptation to do evil ; which, in the 
case presented by ver. 37, here, must mean “ temptations presented by, 
persecutors to the victims of their torture, in order to induce them to 
forsake their religion, and worship the gods of idolaters.” Such was a 
common practice among the heathen persecutors of Christians. Not 
only life, but wealth and honour were frequently proffered, in the midst 
of torture most agonizing to the human frame, in order to tempt the 
martyrs to forsake their religion. Such a temptation as this, is by no 
means to be reckoned, under such circumstances, among the lighter 
trials of good men; and to such an one, it is plain, our text may refer. 
Is it not probable that it has such a reference? Compare the latter part 
of ver. 35. If so, this locus vexatissimus may be permitted to rest in 
quiet, not only as being supported by good authority, but as altogether 
significant, and entirely consonant with the writer’s purpose. 

Περιῆλθον ἐν ........ε2 κακουχούμενοι, they went about in sheep-skins 
and goat-skins, suffering want, afflicted, injuriously treated. That is, 
driven out from the society of men, they were obliged to clothe them- 
selves with the skins of animals; to undergo all the wants and distresses 
to which such a condition reduced them; and to submit to the injuries 
which were heaped upon them by their persecutors. 

Ver. 38. Ὧν οὐκ ἦν ἄξιος ὁ κόσμος, of whom the world was not worthy, 
i. e. with whom the world could not bear a comparison in respect to 
worth ; in other words, “‘ who were of a character elevated far above 
that of the rest of the world.” This is a proverbial expression, and 
plainly is to be included here in a parenthesis, as it is an ejaculation of 
the writer, interrupting the regular series of the discourse. 

Ἔν ερημίαις .. .... γῆς, wandering around in deserts and mountains, 
in caves also, and dens of the earth. A further description of persons 
banished from society, and wandering hither and thither, in order to find 
the means ‘of subsistence, or to avoid the rage of persecution. Σπηλαίοις 
and dwraic include fissures of the rocks, and holes in the earth ; both of 
which were resorted to by these outcasts, for a shelter, when one was 
needed. 
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Ver, 39. Kai οὗτοι πάντες .. . . ἐπαγγελίαν, all these, moreover, who 
are commended on account of faith, obtained not the promised blessing. 
That is, they lived in expectation of some future good, of some promised 
blessing. They habitually, by faith, looked forward to something which 
they did not attain in the present life. Μαρτνρηϑέντες, commended ; 
as often before, in this epiatle. 

Ver. 40. Τοῦ Θεοῦ περὶ... . .«τελειωϑῶσι, God having provided some 
better thing for us, so that without us they could not fully obtain what 
was needed. An exceedingly difficult verse, about the meaning of 
which there have been a multitude of conjectures. The only ones that 
deserve particular regard are, that the xpeirrov re refers to the Messiah ; 
or, that it refers to the happiness of the heavenly world. In the latter 
sense, some very respectable interpreters take it. But how is heavenly 
blessedness vouchsafed to later, more than to ancient saints? And in 
what sense can it be affirmed that the ancients could not, or did not, 
attain it without us? The object of the writer, through the chapter, has 
been to show, that the hopes of heaven, cherished by the ancient worthies, 
were firm and bright, through faith in the word of God. That they did, 
at last, actually attain the object of their hopes, surely will not be 
doubted. The ‘‘ better thing reserved for Christians,” then, is not a 
reward in heaven; for such a reward was proffered also to the ancient 
saints. 

I must, therefore, adopt another exegesis of the whole passage ; which 
refers ἐπαγγελίαν to the promised blessing of the Messiah. See Gen. xii. 
1—3; ch. xvii. 1—8. I construe the whole passage, then, in this 
manner. ‘‘ The ancient worthies persevered in their faith, although the 
Messiah was known to them only by promise. We are under greater 
obligations than they to persevere; for God has fulfilled his promise 
respecting the Messiah, and thus placed us in a condition better adapted 
to perseverance than theirs. So much is our condition preferable to 
theirs, that we may even say, Without the blessing which we enjoy, their 
happiness could not be completed.” In other words, The coming of the 
MeSsiah was essential to the consummation of their happiness in glory, 
i, 6. was necessary to their τελείωσις. 

In ch, ix. 15, (compare ch. ix. 26, and Rom. iii. 25, 26,) the death 
of Christ is represented as having a retrospective influence upon past 
ages. The happiness, then, of the ancient worthies, is connected with 
Christ’s coming and atonement. And to these, the writer seems to me 
to advert, when he says, μὴ χωρὶς ἡμῶν τελειωθῶσι, i.e. without what 
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has taken place in our days, their happiness could not be perfected, 
great and good as they were. If this be not his meaning, I am unable to 
discover it. And this meaning is altogether apposite to his purpose; 
for, as he had shown that faith was the means, to the ancient worthies, 
of perseverance, and of obtaining future happiness, even before the 
coming of the Messiah, he might well argue, that since his coming, there 
were more powerful motives to persevere in the faith which he had been 
commending. If the ancients did so, whose happiness was connected 
with something then future, and which was to happen only in later days, 
then surely Christians ought now to persevere, who have actually wit- 
nessed the performance of promised good, for which the ancients only 
hoped. The κρεϊττὸν τι, then, scems to be, * the actual fulfilment of 
the promise respecting the Messiah ;’ in respect to which, later times 
certainly have a pre-eminence over the early oncs; and on which, the 
expected happiness of early times was really dependent. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1. Τοιγαροῦν καὶ .... μαρτύρων, since now we are encompassed 
by so great a multitude of witnesses; i.e. by so great a multitude of 
spectators. An allusion, as the sequel shows, is here made to the 
stadium of the Greeks and Romans, where the persons stood who were 
to engage in the exercises of their public games, surrounded by great 
multitudes of spectators. In a condition resembling this, the writer 
now places the IIebrew Christians whom he is addressing, and sur- 
rounds them with the multitude of worthies and martyrs, to whom he 
had been alluding in the preceding chapters. Νέφος is figuratively used 
for multitude. So the heathen writers also; e. g. Herod. VIII. 109, 
γέφος ποσοῦτο ἀνθρώπων. Eurip, Phoeniss. 1321, νέφος πολεμίων. Hee. 
907, τοιόνδε "Ἑλλήνων νέφος, where the Scholiast explains νέφος ὉΥ 
πλῆϑος. Aristoph. Avib. στρουϑιῶν νέφος. Hom. Il. Ψψ. 133, νέφος 
πεζῶν. Diod. Sic. III. 28, νεφέλη [1. 4. νέφος] ἀερίδων. 

The writer proceeds to exhort the combatants to prepare for the 
contest before them. "Ογκὸον ἀποϑέμενοι πάντα, laying aside every 
incumbrance. “Oyxog means swelling, tumour, pride; also, weight, 
weightiness. The reference here is to those who ran in stadium, and 
who laid aside all superfluous clothing, and disencumbered themselves 
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of every thing which could impede their progress. The simple word, 
weight, would not be of sufficient latitude to convey all which ὄγκος 
means, in the passage before us. Every impediment or hinderance is to 
be laid aside, or, every incumbrance is to be avoided. 

Καὶ τὴν ebrepicraroy ἁμαρτίαν, especially the sin which easily besets 
us. Καὶ I understand, here, as a particle of connexion before the 
τὴν ebreplorarov ἁμαρτίαν, and that it signifies even, truly, and is ade- 
quate, in such a connexion, to the English word specially, or tn par- 
ticular. Ebweploraroy is a ἅπαξ λεγόμεναν, the meaning of which has 
been variously explained. It is, in its composition, analogical with 
ebreplypadgoc, citrepixaroc, εὑπερίχυτος, Szc. Περιΐστημι means, to stand 
round, surround. Hence Chrysostom explains εὐπερέστατον by ἡ εὐκόλως 
περιἱσταμένη ἡμᾶς, which easily comes, or stands around us. So many 
modern interpreters understand the word; which, on the whole, seems 
to me most apposite. The ἁμαρτία which most easily beset the He- 
brews, was undoubtedly aposfasy, or defection from their Christian 
profession ; against which the whole epistle is directed. They were 
under peculiar temptations to this sin, in consequence of the perse- 
cutions which they endured, and their former prejudices in favour of 
Judaism. 

But other critics, ancient and modern, explain εὐπερέστατον in a 
somewhat different manner. Περίστασις, among other things, denotes, 
as Hesychius affirms, ϑλέψις, ἀνάγκη, μέρίμνα. Hence Theodoret 
explains εὑπερίστατον, by di ἣν εὐκόλως τις εἰς περιστάσεις ἐμπίπτει, by 
which any one eastly falls into troubles or afflictions. That is, ‘‘ Lay 
aside the sin which will easily bring you into a state of punishment or 
distress.” So some of the modern critics, also, explain the word; 
especially as the Greek ἀπερίστατον means, not dangerous, free from 
veration. Hence, they conclude, εὐπερίστατον must mean the opposite 
of this, viz. full of danger or trouble ; εὖ being intensive, as in edpe- 
γίϑης, εὐμήκης, &c. This is a very good sense, and well supported by 
analogy. It may therefore be safely admitted. 

Others, Ernesti, Doederlin, et. al. prefer to render ebreploraroc by 
quod patronos habet quod homines favent ; i.e, εὑπερίστατον is, with 
them, weil surrounded, viz, by applauding multitudes. But the pre- 
ceding sense is better supported than this, by analogy. 

Al ὑπομένῆς 1... ἀγῶνα, let us run with perseverance the race set 
before us. Ὑπομένῆς refers here, not so mueh to enduring patiently 
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evils which might befall them, as to holding out in the race, persevertny 
in their efforts until it was completed, and the reward secured. ᾿Αγὼν 
means, any hind of contest, any gymnastic exercise which was a trial 
of skill, or in which there was a competition. Here, plainly, it is 
limited to designate a race, by the accompanying γρέχωμεν. Πρόκειμαι is 
employed, by the classical writers, in the same way as here, viz. to de- 
‘ signate the proposal of this or that ἀγὼν to the ἀγωνέσται. 

The simple meaning of the whole verse, divested of metaphor, is, 
Since so many illustrious patriarchs, prophets, and martyrs, who 
preceded us, have exercised faith, persevered in it, and obtained the 
rewards consequent upon it, let us, in like manner, rejecting every 
solicitation to renounce our hopes and our holy religion, persevere in the 
belief, and in the duties, which the gospel requires.” 

‘Ver. 2. That they may be excited to do this, he now refers them to 
the example of Christ himself. ᾿Αφορῶντερ εἰς τὸν... « .. ᾿[ησοῦν, looking 
to Jesus, the author and perfecter of our faith. ‘Apyfydv, author, 
leader; here it means, ‘‘ Jesus, who introduced the new religion, or the 
Christian faith, who first taught it, who led the way in it. See on 
ch. ii. 10. ἘΤελειωτὴν, he who completed the system of faith or reli- 
gion, which he had introduced. So it is commonly explained. It 
may be asked, however, whether the meaning of τελειωτὴν be not sub- 
stantially the same with τελειωθεὶς, ch. v. 9; τελειῶσαι, ch. ii. 10; rere- 
λειωμένον, ch. vii. 28; compare ver. 26 of the same. If construed 
according to this analogy, the meaning of the phrase would be, ‘ Let us 
look, for an example, to Jesus, the author of our religion, now advanced 
to a state of glory.” There is an objection, however, to this, arising 
from the clause in the last part of the verse, which seems to present 
the same idea. It is hardly probable that the writer has fallen into 
tautology. 

That πίστις often signifies the Christian faith or religion, hardly needs 
to be mentioned. ~ 

Ὃς ἀντὶ τῆς .. .. χαρᾶς, who, on account of the joy that was set before 
him. This χαρὰ προκειμένη, was exaltation to the right hand of God in 
the world above, and the glorious reign which was to follow, as the last 
part of the verse shows. 716 joy that was set before him, was given to 
him when he had finished his course, 

Ὑπέμεινε σταυρὸν ...... κεκάϑηκε, endured the cross, disregarding 
ignominy, and has sat down at the right hand of the throne of God. 
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"Ey δεξιᾷ re, κ. τ᾿ Δ.) see on ch. i. 3. Αἰσχυνὴ means, the shame which 
others might heap upon him, i. 6. ignominy, disgrace, or the ignominious 
punishment of the cross. 

Sentiment: ‘ Do as Christ, the author of our holy religion, did. For 
the heavenly reward proposed, he, with patience and perseverance, 
endured every kind of indignity and suffering, and has, in consequence 
of it, received a glorious reward. ‘Follow in his steps, and participate 
in his glory.” : 

Ver. 3. ᾿Αναλογίσασϑε ..... ἀντιλογίαν, consider, now, him who 
endured such opposttion against himself from sinners. ᾿Αναλόγίσασϑε 
means, reflect on his example, take his case into consideration. ᾿Αμὰρ- 
τωλῶν refers here to the persecuting Jews of the Saviour’s time, who 
thus evil entreated Jesus. "Avrihoyiay, Δ), TIMI, opposition, rebel- 
lion, contest against, contumely. Contradiction is a term too soft to 
reach the full meaning. 

“Iva μὴ kdunre.... ἐκλυόμενοι, lest, becoming discouraged in your 
minds, ye grow weary. ‘ExAvouac Means, to become discouraged or 
despondent. I join the participle ἐκλυόμενοι with ταῖς ψυχαῖς. So 
Wahl, on ἐκλυόμαι. The verb ἐκλύω has the same signification, if the 
noun be omitted ; 6. g. ver. 5. 

Kdpyw means, to become wearied, to be tired out. The first step 
toward forsaking the Christian course, is to become disheartened 
in the pursuit of it. Next follows weariness in pursuing that, from 
which we do not hope or expect any certain good. This leads, of 
course, to an abandonment of the pursuit. 

Ver. 4. Οὔπω μέχρις . . . ἀνταγονιζόμενοι, ye have not yet resisted 
unto blood, in your contest against sin. The phrase, ye have not 
resisted unto blood, is not to be understood as representing the Hebrew 
Christians as making, or preparing to make, active and hostile resist- 
ance to their aggressors or persecutors. This is not the meaning of the 
writer. It was figuratively a contest, in which the Hebrews were 
engaged; just as in ver. 1--3, he had represented it as a race, ἀγὼν. 
It was a contest with trial, temptation, affliction; the result of being 
persecuted by the enemies of the ‘Christian religion. But the straggle 
had not yet proceeded so far, that they were called to martyrdom, as 
others in ancient times had been. Many vexations had been suffered 
by them ; but the shedding of their blood had not yet commenced. 

This could hardly be said in respect to the churches at Jerusalem, 
without limitation, where James and Stephen had actually suffered mar- 
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tyrdom, and others had been severely treated. Still, it might be said 
of the generation of Christians then living there. 

Πρὸς τὴν ἁμαρτίαν, a controverted phrase. [I understand it (simply 
in’ accordance with the nature of the context) as an abstract noun put 
for a concrete, i. 6. ἁμαρτία for dpaprwdavg ; an usus loquendi very com- 
man in both the Old and New Testaments. ‘Apapriay, if explained thus, 
means, persecutors, viz. those who inflicted injuries upon the Hebrew 
Christians ; and probably these were their own countrymen or nation, 
i. e. the Jews. 

Ver. §. Kaj ἐκλέλησθε. . . διαλέγεται, and have ye forgotten the 
exhortation which is addressed to you as to children? Most interpre- 
ters render καὶ ἐκλέλησϑε, without interrogation, and ye have forgotten, 
ye must needs have forgotten, &c. It seems to me more congruous 
with the apostle’s manner of address, in this hortatory part of his 
epistle, to render it, (as Ernesti has done,) interrogatively. It loses 
nothing of its force, and gains in respect to the manner of address. 

Υἱὲ pou . . . ἐλεγχόμενος, my son, do not slight the chastening of 
the Lord, nor be disheartened when reproved by him. ᾿Ολιγώρει, Hebrew 
ONION, cantemn, slight, despise, disregard. Tardelac, in the sense of 
the Hebrew, “WAD, chastening, rebuke. Classic usage employs παιδεία 
in the sense of ΕΝ ΘΉΡΑΙ discipline. ᾿Ἐκλύου, Hebrew VPA, from YAP, 
Jfastidire, also metuere, i. 6. μὴ ἐκλύον, be not timid, be not disheart- 
ened, viz. as to going forward in your Christian course; forsake it not 
because you experienced trouble, in pursuing it. The quotation is from 
Prov. iii. 11, 12, and in the words of the Septuagint. 

Ver. 6. Ὃν yap ἀγαπᾷ . . . προσδέχεται, for whom the Lord loveth, 
he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. Maarvyot 
δὲ, κι 7A. is after the words of the Septuagint, Prov. iii, 12. The 
Hebrew, as now read, gives a somewhat different meaning. It is thus: 
AVY [2 AN IND, and as a Sather [chastens] the son whom he 
loves. The LXX. appear to have read QND), participle of IND, or 
else IND, in Piel. But no example of a transitive sense of 29, in 
Kal, is to be found; it means only, to be afficted, to feel pain. Of 
the Piel form of this verb, no instance is found in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures. Still the LXX. may have read IN, and pain, viz. TP, 
shall avertahe the son, &c. which gives the same sense (for substance) 
88 maervyot υἱὸν. In whatever way they read the Hebrew, in order to 
meké ‘their version as the version now is, and as the apostle has quoted, 
it, ‘preserves the spirit, though not the letfer, of the original Hebrew, 
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That quotations are often made by the New Testament writers from the 
Old Testament, in a general way, ad sensum, and not ad literam, 1 
have had frequent occasion to remark before, in commenting on out 
epistle. No one who attentively studies the New Testament can doubt 
this. 

Ver. 7. El παιδείαν .... ὁ Θεὸς, if ye endure chastisement, God 
dealeth with you as children. Υπομένετε has the sense here of 
enduring, undergoing, suffering ; and not that of supporting, bearing 
up under, persevering. Προσφέρεται (mid. voice) means tractare ali- 
guom. So the classical writers also employ it. See Schneider and 
Schleusner on the word. 

Tle yap ἔστιν .... πατὴρ; for whut son is there, wham his father 
does not chasten? That is, how can ye expect, although ye are children, 
not to receive any chastisement ? 

Ver. 8. Bi δὲ χωρὶς ἐστε... +e υἱοὶ, but if ye are without chastisement, 
(of which all children are made partakers,) then are ye spurious and 
not [legitimate] children. Νόϑοι means, illegitimate children. Ytol 
which is here the antithesis, of caurse means legifimate offspring. 
The meaning is, ‘‘ If ye are not dealt with as all legitimate children are, 
it would follow, that ye are considered as not belonging to them.” 
That is, if ye receive no chastening, then God does not acknowledge you 
as his spiritual children. 

The design of the writer, in thus applying this text of scripture, is 
plain. He means to tell the Hebrewa, that so far from being dis- 
heartened by their trials and afflictions, on account of their Christian 
profession, they ought to regard it as matter of encouragement, and 
as an evidence that God is acknowledging, by these, their filial relation 
to him. : 

Ver. 9. Εἶτα τοὺς μὲν . . . éverperdueda, furthermore, we have had 
Sathers af our flesk, who have chastised us, and we have yielded them 
reverence. Tic σαρκὸς ἡμῶν πατέρας fathers of our flesh, i.e. of our 
natural bodies. The idea is, ‘‘ the fathers of our phystcad nature, in 
distinction from oir spiritual one.” 

OU πολλῷ μᾶλλον . .. ζῆσομεν ; shall we not much rather yreld 
subjection to the Father of [our] spirits, that we may live? That is, 
when God chastens us for our good, in order that he may promote our 
final happiness, when he has so important an end in view; shall we 
not bow to his will, with cheerful subjection? Πατρὶ τῶν xvevpdrwy, 
an antithesis of τῆς σαρκὸς ἡμῶν πατέρας, and therefore, plainly, ἡμῶν is 
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implied after πνευμάτων. Numb. xvi. 22, ΟΞ 59) ΠΊΤΥΣ THN, 
the God of the spirits of all flesh, is a parallel expression. Ζήσομεν 
has the sense here, as often elsewhere, of being hoppy; like the Latin 
vivere, in dum vivimus vivamus. 

Ver. 10, Οἱ μὲν yap . . . éwaldevoy, they, indeed, chastened us for a 
little while, according to their own pleasure. Πρὸς ὀλίγας ἡμέρας, 
i.e. during our childhood, our minority; which seems to me a much 
more natural sense than to say, with Heinrichs and Dindorf, * the fruit 
of their chastisement was only temporary.” Κατὰ rd δοκοῦν αὑτοῖς, 
according to their own pleasure, intimates that they sometimes erred in 
their chastisement, or that it was sometimes arbitrary; but it is not 
80 with that which God inflicts. 

Ὁ δὲ dirt τὸ συμφέρον . . . αὑτοῦ, but he for our good, in order that 
we might be made partakers of his holiness. That is, God never chas- 
tises arbitrarily, but always to promote the real good of his children, 
to make them more holy, and so more like himself. Compare 2 Pet. 
i, 4. Lev. xi. 44; xix. 2; xx. 2, 76. 

Ver. 11. Πᾶσα δὲ παιδεία. ᾿ς .. λύπης, now all chastisement, for 
the present, seemeth not to be matter of joy, but of grief. Πρὸς 
μὲν τὸ παρὸν, during the present, i. e. while it continues, Mey 
here corresponds to δὲ after ὕστερον in the next clause, i. e. there is pro- 
tasis and apodosis. 

“Yorepoy δὲ .... δικαιοσύνης, but afterwards it yields the happy fruit 
of righteousness, to those who are exercised thereby. Kaprov εἰρηνικὸν 
is ἃ peculiar expression. Some resemblance to it may be found in 
James iii. 18. Isa. xxxii. 17. Gen. xxxvii. 4. The meaning of εἰρηνικὸν 
is to be gathered, by a comparison of it with the Hebrew piu, which 
means, good, happiness, welfare. Eipyyixdc, then, is th it which hestows 
happiness, or produces tt. This corresponds with the writer's design; 
who means to say, that afflictions, rightly improved, will be productive 
of fruit that well confer happiness, such fruit as righteousness always 
produces. So remote a position of δικαιοσύνης from xaproy, seems almost 
to indicate the necessity of repeating this word before it., 

Ver. 12; Aw τὰς παρειμένας ....avopIécare, wherefore strengthen 
the weak hands, and the feeble knees. ‘AvuopSweare is often employed 
by the LXX. in order to translate the Hebrew 713, which means to 
establish, to make firm, to strengthen. ἹΠαρειμένας (from παρίημι) means 
relaxed, let down, consequently, weak, enfeebled. One might (as many 
interpretets have done) translate ἀνορϑώσατε παρειμένας χεῖρας, by lift 
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up the hands that kang down. But since the same verb applies to 
παραλελυμένα γόνατα, it ia better so to render it, as to make the appli- 
cation to both congruous; which may be done without transgressing 
Hellenistic usage. The quotation is from Isa. xxxv. 3, where the 
Septuagint has ἰσχύσατε instead of ἀνορϑώσατε. 

* The meaning of the verse is, ‘‘ Since all your afflictions are dispensed 
by fatherly kindness, be of good courage, do not indulge any despond- 
ency, but persevere in the course which you have begun.” 

Ver. 13, Καὶ τροχιὰς ὀρϑὰς .... ὑμῶν, aad make plain the paths for 
your feet. In Hebrew, 71229 bay D9D, make even or level the path of 
thy feet; Septuagint, ὀρϑὰς τροχιὰς male σοῖς ποσὶ, Prov. iii. 26. If the 
apostle has quoted here, itis ad sensum, not ad verbum. The meaning 
is, “‘ Remove all obtacles, or disregard all obstacles, to your progress in 
the Christian course.” 

“Iva μὴ τὸ χωλὸν... . μᾶλλον, that what és lame may not be sprained, 
but rather be healed. Τὸ χωλὸν is a neuter adjective, used for the 
abstract noun, lameness, and therefore of a generic signification, desig- 
nating that which ἐδ lame, or the members which are lamed. ‘Exrpawij 
means, to turn aside : which, applied to the lame, is ¢o dislocate, distor, 
sprain, wrench, the limbs which are lamed. 

᾿Ιαϑῇ δὲ μᾶλλον, i.e. it is better to make the paths smooth and plain, 
so that those who are lamed may walk with ease and safety, than to 
let them be rough and uneven, so as to endanger an increase of their 
malady. 

The whole is a figurative expression, used by our author to convey 
the idea, that to go straight forward in their Christian course, regardless 
of any afflictions to which this may subject them, is the only way of 
safety for those who are in danger of halting. 


The writer now leaves the subject, on which he had insisted so lovg and with such 
earnestness, and proceeds to remind the Hebrews of various duties to which their 
Christian profession, and the times in which they lived, rendered it necessary that they 
should pay a particular regard. 


Ver. 14. Elphyny διώκετε .... ἁγιασμὸν, studiously cultivate peace 
with all men, and holiness. Ἑῤρήνην means here, a state of concord and 
amity, the opposite of contention and broils. To contentions the Hebrew 
Christians must have been much exposed at this time, in consequence of 
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the frequent injuries inflicted upon them by their persecutdrs. Διώκετε, 
pursue with zeal or engagedness. ᾿Αγιασμὸν, holiness, i.e. ἃ pious 
upright life, or a life of consecration to God. 

Ov χωρὶς . . . . Κύριον, without which no one shail see the Lord. 
"Ὄπτεσϑαι τὸν Kuper, fo see the Lord, denotes, to come before him, to 
enjoy his presence, to be admitted to his favour. Compare Matt. v. 8 
‘and Wahl on éxroua; 2b. See also 1 Thess. iv. 17. 2 Cor. v. 8. 
Phil. i. 23. John xiv. 3, 43 xviii. 24. 

Ver. 15. ᾿Επισκοποῦντες μὴ ric .... Θεοῦ, see to it, that no one fail of 
the favour of God. 'Ἐπισκοποῦντες, literally, seeing ; but the sense is 
the same; and the translation more perspicuous, if a new sentence be 
made here, by adopting, as I have done, the imperative form of the verb 
to see. My) τις, i.e. μὴ ric ἦ, the verb of existence being implied. 
Ὑστερῶν is differently rendered by different interpreters. Ὑστερέω 
means to come late, to arrive after the proper or favourable time, and 
is so rendered here by some. But ὑστερῶν ἀπὸ ... is hardly capable of 
such a meaning, and plainly should be rendered, be wanting in respect 
to, fail of, come short of, lack. But what is xdpiroc? Some answer, 
the Christian religion ; and construe the whole phrase thus, ‘“‘ Guard 
well against the apostacy of any one from Christianity.” But this 
warning has been so often repeated, and in terms so awful; and spe- 
cially, as the writer appears, in ver. 14, to make a transition from his 
great subject, to the consideration of other things of particular import- 
ance to the Hebrew Christians ; it may well be doubted, whether χάριτος 
has the sense thus put upon it. The writer had just said, that “ holi- 
ness was indispensable to that happiness which God bestows.” I under- 
stand him as now saying, ‘‘ See well to it, that no one fail of obtaining 
that Divine favour which is the result of holiness;” and so connect it, 
as a hortatory adjunct, with the preceding sentiment. : 

Μὴ τις ῥίζα .. .«. ἐνοχλῇ, lest any root of bitterness springing up 
trouble you; i. e. see to it, lest any person of vicious life and example 
should rise up among you. Many commentators refer this to apostatas. 
They are the more inclined to this, because a similar expression is 
found in Deut. xxix. 17, which there characterises those who turn from 
the worship of the true God to that of idols. But, as it is far from being 
certain that our author designs to make a direct quotation in the present 
cane, I should not consider this reason, ag in itself of any considerable 
‘weight. Even if the form of expression be quoted, the application of 
ἦε must depend, of course, upon the context. This respects not apostacy 
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in particular; (as we have already seen,) but other sins to which the 
Hebrews might be particularly exposed. No doubt, the expression 
ῥιζα πικρίας comes from the Hebrew, mv) Οὐδ Ἢ ΓΒ wi BD 1p, 
lest there be among you any root springing up, [which is] poison dad 
wormwood, TNeut. xxix. 18. The expression there used to describe 
an idolater, viz. root of poison and wormwood, is here applied to any 
person of an uoholy life and deleterious example, who is called 
ῥίζα πικρίας. 

The consequence is next described. Kat διὰ ταύτης μιανϑῶσι πολλοὶ, 
and by this many be polluted. That is, the bad example of some will 
have a pernicious, polluting influence on many. Guard well against it; 
for ἐπισκοποῦντες is implied before μὴ reg piga, κ΄ τ΄ Δ. 

Ver. 16. Μὴ τις πύρνος.... αὑτοῦ, let there be no -fornicator nor 
profane person, like Esau, who for one morset of meat sold his birth- 
right. liprog is explained as meaning apostate, one making defection 
Srom the true religion to a false one, by those who construe the whole 
of our context as relating only to apostacy. God often taxes his ancient 
people with adultery and fornication, in consequence of their having 
turned to the worship of idols. The meaning thus given to πόρνος miay, 
no doubt, be philologically supported ; i. 6. the word is capable of such 
an explanation. But, as I interpret the context in a different way, it 
appears to be more consonant with it; to take πόρνος as designating any 
person who indulges tn gross and sensual pleasures, or, who is of 
an abandoned character. So our Saviour often speaks of the Jews as 
a wicked and adulterous generation ; not literally adulterous, (although 
doubtless this was true of some,) but adulterous in the figurative sense 
of the word, viz. sensual, vicious, abandoned; profligate. 

Βέβηλος is one who scoffs at religion or sacred things, who dis- 
regards what is sacred in the view of Heaven. The appellations 
πόρνος and βέβηλος may both be applied to Esau here, and probably are 
so. As to the application of πόρνος, see Gen. xxvi. 34, 35; and Gen. 
xxxvi. 2. In regard to BéBnduc, see Gen, xxv. 29-34, His birthright 
was not, indeed, a thing of religion; but it was, in those days, a matter 
of great personal importance and advantage. The argument is from 
analogy: ‘‘ Let no one give up himself to the gratifications of his lusts, 
as did Esau, to the great grief of his father. Gen. xxvi. 35; let no one 
despise the distinguished privileges which Christianity confers upon him, 
like Bain, ‘Who despised the privileges of his birthright, and parted with 
them ‘fora’ itiere morsel of food.” In the case of Esau, folly and 
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unbelief were very conspicuous; for the land of Canaan, as he well 
knew, had been promised to his ancestors for a possession; and, as the 
firat-born son, he must, according to the custom of those days, have a 
peculiar title to it. So, those who reject the proffer of the heavenly 
inheritance, and renounce their duty as Christians, may, with more 
propriety still, be called βέβηλοι. 

Ver. 17. Those, who conduct themselves in such a manner, will here- 
after wecp with bitter lamentations, when it is beyond their power to 
recover what has been lost. Thus was it with Esau. “lore yap ...eee 
ἀπεξοκιμάσϑη, for ye know, that when he was afterwards desirous to 
obtain the blessing, tt was refused. See Gen. xxvii. 34—40. ἘΕὐλο- 
yiay, viz. the blessing of his father Isaac. 

Meravolac yap .... αὐτὴν, yea, he found no place for a change of 
mind [in his father], although he sought for it with tears. See Gen. 
xxvii. 35, 38, 40. Μετανοίας here refers to a change of mind in Isaac, 
who had given the blessing (appropriate to primogeniture) to Jacob. 
The writer evidently does not mean to say, that Esau found no place for 
repentance in himself. Αὐτὴν, sc. μετάνοιαν. 

The sentiment of the whole is, ‘‘ Guard well against indulging any 
fleshly appetites; above all, against slighting the blessings and privileges 
which Christianity proffers; lest, having done this, you come at last, 
when it is for ever too late, bitterly to mourn over your folly and wicked- 
ness.” 


Such watchfulness the Hebrews had the more reason to observe, since under the 
new dispensation every thing was of a milder aspect, and- of a more inviting, 
encouraging nature, than under the old. The comparison between the two dispensa- 
tions is continued through ver. 18—24. The writer begins with describing the 
nature of the ancient one. The whole passage has respect to Exod. ch. xx, and xxi, 
&c, ; and Deut, ch. iv. and v. 


Ver. 18. Ob γὰρ προσεληλύϑατε .... ὄρει, moreover, ye are not come 
to the mount which could be touched. He means mount Sinai, which 
was an object palpable to the senses. Ψηλαφωμένῳ, contrectabile, quod 
tangéendum sit, 1.4. αἴσϑητον, quicquid sensu percipitur. So Tacitus, 
Ann. III. 12, oculis contrectare ; and Cicero, Tusc. II. 16, mente con- 
trectare. [he idea of de calo tactus; thunder-struck, is here assigned 
by some respectable expositérs to ψηλαφωμένῳ ; but without any good 
philological support. The Greeks use Siyay and ϑιγγάνειν, to denote 
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the striking of thunder. The Hebrews employ 3), which the LXX. 
translate by ἅπτεσϑαι. But ψηλαφάω answers to the Hebrew WW3 and 
wid. Particularly in Talmudic and Rabbinic Hebrew, is Nw and 
Wiala used to designate, quod contrectabile est, quidquid sensu cognosci- 
tur. But, philology apart, the object of the writer in the antithesis 
between Sinai and Sion, plainly shews, that he means to designate the 
former as corporeal, material; the latter as spiritual, invisible, the 
object of faith, but not of the senses. Chrysostom has well drawn the 
comparison, when he says of Sinai, πάντα τοτὲ ἀισϑητὰ, καὶ ὄψεις, καὶ 
φωναὶ ; of Sion, πάντα νοητὰ καὶ ἀόρατα νῦν. If the reader has any diffi- 
culty about the above explanation of ψηλαφωμένῳ, a comparison of Exod. 
xix. 12, 13, with it, will hardly leave any doubt as to the meaning of our 
author, who seems plainly to have had in his mind the strict injunction 
then made, not to touch the mountain. 

Καὶ κεκαυμένῳ wvpi.... ϑυέλλῃ, and to flaming sire, and thick clouds, 
and darkness, and tempest. As to the particulars of the appearance at 
Sinai here mentioned, see Exod. xix. 16—18; ch. xx. 18. Deut. v. 
21—26. 

Κεκαυμένω πυρὶ means not, simply, fire, but the burning of it, i.e. 
flame; see Deut. v. 23.25. It may also be translated in connexion 
with ὄρει, sc. the mount that burned with fire. But probably it was 
not the design of the writer that it should be so taken; for, as he has 
arranged ψηλαφωμένῳ before ὄρει, while it qualifies it, in like manner he 
has arranged κεκαυμένῳ before πυρὶ, which it also qualifies. 

I'régy, is probably the Lolic form of νέφος, i. q. νεφέλη, for which the 
ZEolians use νόφος, or γνόφος. The LXX. use it to translate Ly, in 
Deut, iv. 11, et alibi. It is doubtless used by the LXX., and by the 
writer of our epistle, to designate the thick dark cloud that surrounded 
Mount Sinai when God appeared there. The word often means, tene- 
bre. Here it means, the cause of darkness, i.e. thick black clouds. 

Σκότῳ, Hebrew TWH, or BY, the darkness or gloom itself, occa- 
sioned by the cloud upon Sinai, and around it. Θνέλλῃ is designed, 
perhaps, to correspond to the Hebrew, DBT. If not, it is descriptive 
of the tempest that accompanied the dark. cloud, the thunder and light- 
ning of Sinai, Exod. xix. 16, 18; ch. xx. 18. 

Ver. 19. Kai σάλπιγγος ἤχῳ, and to the sound of the trumpet. See 
Exod. xix. 16, 19, Probably the meaning is, a voice like that of a 
trumpet, i.e. very loud. In Deut. v. 22, it is called a great voice; in 
ch. iv. 12, it if called, the voice of words, i.e. articulate sounds; and in 
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ver. 33, the voice of God. From comparing all these passages together, 
it seems evident that the meaning is, ‘‘ an articulate voice, loud like 
that of a trumpet.” 

Kal φωνῇ ῥημάτων» .... λόγον, and the voice of commands, the hearers 
of which refused that another word should be added to them. Compare 
Exod. xix. 16. 19; and ch. xx. 18, 19. 

Ῥημάτων, things uttered or said. But it applies to any sort of 
speech ; and, among other specific significations, it has that of command ; 
see Luke iii. 2. Acts x. 2; ch. xi. 14. Heb. i. 3; ch. xi. 3. So 27 
in Hebrew, e. g. Esth. i. 19. Josh. i. 13. 1 Sam. xvii. 29. Isa. viii. 10. 
Exod. xxxiv. 28. So also, WN, fo command, Esth. i. 17; ch. iv. 13; 
ch. ix. 14. 1 Chron. xxi. 7. See Wahl, on ῥῆμα. 

‘Hg οἱ ἀκούσαντες, κι τ 4. The exact shade of the writer’s meaning is, 
“The hearers of which [voice] refused that a word should be added to 
them, viz. αὑτοῖς ῥήμασι, to those commands.” In other words, the 
exceedingly loud sound of the voice inspired them with such terror, that 
they declined having any more commands addressed to them in this 
manner. 

Ver. 20. Οὐκ ἔφερον γὰρ . . . λειϑιβολοϑήσεται, for they could not 
endure the admonition, ‘‘ Even if a beast touch the mountain, tt shall 
be stoned.” See Exod. xix. 13. The Vulgate edition of the New Tes- 
tament adds to this clause, ἢ βολέδι κατατοξευϑήσεται, But no manu- 
script of any authority exhibits this phrase; nor any ancient version ; 
nor any of the ecclesiastical Greek writers, Qicumenius excepted. It is, 
beyond all doubt, an addition of later times, taken from the Septuagint 
of Exod. xix. 13. Θὺκ ἔφερον, they could not endure, means, ‘ they 
were greatly affected with the severity of this command, viz. so that they 
could not bear it without awe and terror.” 

Ver. 21. Kal—obrw φοβερὸν ...... ἔντρομος, and—so terrible was 
the sight—even Moses said, ‘I fear and tremble.” Οὕτω φοβερὸν ἦν 
τὸ φανταζόμενον seems to me, plainly, an expression thrown in by the 
writer, in order to augment the description of the scene, which interrupts 
the regular narration, and is therefore to be construed as if included in a 
parenthesis. But, as the whole of ver. 20 and 21 is evidently a paren- 
thesis, I have avoided the insertion of thé parenthetic marks ἃ second 
time, and noted the words included within the inner parenthesis by a 
dash at each extremity. Καὶ, which introduces the με aes — 
kai. . . Muivijc, has the force of, and even. 

But where is the history of Moses’ trembling? . Nowiiig ‘he Old 
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Testament is it expressly mentioned. It is implied, however, in Exod. 
xix. 16, where it is said, that “‘ all the people in the camp trembled ;” 
and Moses was with them, compare ch. ν. 14. The fear mentioned 
Deut. ix. 19, was on a different occasion, though this passage has often 
been adduced as supporting the affirmation now in question. The par- 
ticular history, to which our author here alludes, was doubtless a matter 
of tradition among the Jews of his day; marks of which are still extant, 
in the Rabbinical writings. See Wetstein, on Gal. iii. 19. L. Cappell, 
on Heb. xii. 21. ᾿Ἐκφοβὸς εἶμε καὶ ἔντρομος, means, I am greatly afraid. 

To φανταζόμενον, (the neuter participle being used like a neuter 
adjective,) is to be construed as an abstract noun, sc. species, appear- 
ance, sight. This idiom is very common in the writings of Paul. 

Ver. 22. Next follows the antithesis to all this scene of terror which 
accompanied the introduction of the ancient law. Worshippers, under 
the new dispensation, approach ἃ scene of a very different nature. ᾿Αλλὰ 
προσεληλύϑατε Σιὼν, but ye gre come to Mount Zion. Not the literal 
Mount Zion, but the figurative, i.e. heavenly one. This is made plain, by 
the additional description which follows. Καὶ πόλει Θεοῦ ζῶντος, "Inpov- 
σαλὴμ ἐπουρανίῳ, and to thecity of the living God, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem. The epithet ἐπουρανέῳ here determines, of course, that a spiritual 
Jerusalem, a heavenly city, is meant. Compare Heb. xi. 14—16; ch. 
xii. 28; xiii. 14. Gal. iv. 26. Rev. iti, 12; ch. xxi. 2. 10. 

Καὶ μυριάσιν, ἀγγέλων πανηγύρει, and to myriads, the joyful company 
of angels. So, beyond all reasonable doubt, this clause is to be pointed, 
and translated; for πανήγυρις is not to be joined (as some later critics 
have joined it) with ἐκκλησέᾳ, x. τ ΧΑ. The structure of the whole paragraph 
demonstrates this ; for each separate clause of it, (in ver. 18, 19, 22—24) 
is commenced by καὶ, and continued (where any addition is made to it) 
by nouns in apposition, without any conjunctive particle before them. 
E. g. καὶ πόλει . . . Τηρουσαλημ ἐπουρανίφῳ᾽---καὶ κριτῇ, Θεῷ πάντων, &e. 
The same construction, beyond all reasonable doubt, is to be adopted in 
the clause under examination. Dr. Knapp has arranged it in this 
manner, in his able dissertation on Heb. xii. 18—24, in his Scripta varti 
Argumenti. 

Μυριάσι, literally, myriads, i.e. ten thousands, used by the Greeks 
to signify a great and indefinite number. In respect to the number of 
angels, compare Rev. v. 11. Matt. xxvi. 53. Luke ii. 13, Dan. vii. 10. 
Πανήγυρις, among the Greeks, meant an assembly of men convened on 
ἃ joyous and solemn occasion; 68. g. on the occasions of their public 
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feasts, &c. The mention of such an assembly of angels, shows thut 
the writer intends to describe the objects of the invisible world, as seen 
with the eye of faith; not things palpable, not the objects of sense. 
He has, moreover, a design to contrast this joyful, solemn assembly of 
the angels, with that awful one which was present at the giving of 
the Jaw upon Sinai. In respect to the presence of angels on that 
occasion, compare Ps. Ixviii. 17. [18.] Deut. xxiii. 2: (Septuagint,) 
Joseph, Antiq. XV. 3. 5. Gal. iii. 19. Acts vii. 53. Heb. ii. 2. with the 
Note upon it. 

Our English version joins μυριάσι with ἀγγέλων, and renders, ‘' to an 
innumerable company of angels.” It alao joins πανηγύρει with ἐκκλη- 
cig, and renders, ‘‘ to the general assembly and church,” &c. But the 
latter is not permitted, on account of the manner in which the author 
has constructed the whole of his enumeration of particulars, in ver. 
18, 19, 22, 23, which, as I have already observed, are each separated 
from the preceding one, by καὶ. If it be said, that “ πανηγύρει, in 
order to be constructed with ἀγγέλων, ought to precede it,” the answer 
is, that in ver. 19, σάλπιγγος ἤχῳ is constructed in the same manner as 
ἀγγέλων πανηγύρει here; as is also διάϑήκης μεσίτῃ in ver. 24. The 
Greek admits no other correct grammatical mode of construction but 
that which is given in the translation. 

Ver. 23. Kat ἐκκλησίᾳ... ἐν οὐρανοῖς, and to the assembly of the 
Jirst-born enrolled in heaven. ‘ExxAncia, conventus, a concourse or 
assembly of people. It is not a mere ecclesiastical word, but desig- 
nates, by usage, any kind of assembly sacred or civil. Here it desig- 
nates the sacred assembly of the upper world. Τίρωτοτγόκων must not 
be literally understood here, but figuratively. Among the Hebrews, 
primogeniture conferred distinguished rights and privileges. Hence, 
figuratively taken, πρωτοτόκος means, any one who enjoys distinguished 
rights and privileges, whether he is first-born in a literal respect, or 
not. Thus Israel, as beloved of God and highly valued, is called his 
jirst-born, Exod. iv. 22. In like manner, Ephraim is named, Jer. 
xxxi. 9. So the son of Sirach (ch. xxxvi. 12,) calls Israel, The same 
appellation of endearment is given to the predicted Messiah, in Ps. 
ixxxix.27. In a similar sense, ἀπαρχὴ is used in James i. 18, I under- 
stand it here of those who had been most distinguished for piety and 
usefulness; such as patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, &c. Storr 
understands it as referring to the angels, and as descriptive of them; 
but without any good support from the usus loquendi of Scripture. 
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᾿Απογεγραμμένων, enrolled, a word employed by the Greeks to sig- 
nify the inscribing of a person’s name in a record, as a citizen, as 8 
free man entitled to all the rights of citizenship. It marks, here, 
citizenship in the New Jerusalem, or the heavenly Zion. The ἐκκλησία 
of such, is that ἐκκλησία with which Christians are to mingle, in the 
full and final enjoyment of their privileges. In ἃ sense somewhat 
different to this, saints, while on earth, are spoken of as having their 
names written (γεγραμμένα ἐγράφη, not ἀπογεγραμμένα) in the book of 
life: e.g. Luke x. 20. Phil. iv. 3. Rev. iii. 5; ch. xiii. 8; xvii. 8; 
xx. 15; xxi. 27; xxii. 19. Dr. Knapp interprets our text, as speak- 
ing of the saints on earth. But he appears not to have noticed the 
difference of the phraseology employed in reference to such; and cer- 
tain it is, that the whole tenor of our passage has respect only to the 
heavenly city and assembly. To be enrolled in heaven, is to be entitled 
to all the privileges of a member’ of the heavenly city. 

Kal κριτῇ Θεῷ πάντων, and to the judge, the God of all. Ἀριτῇ 
designates Him before whose tribunal all must appear, that enter a 
future world. But to Christians he is a merciful, not a condemning 
judge. So means the phrase God of all, viz. of all angels, and of all 
πρωτοτόκων just mentioned, and (by implication) of all saints. To say, 
‘“‘he is their God,” means to affirm, that he acknowledges them with 
favour and approbation. Compare Eph. iv. 6. Rom. iii, 29. Heb. 
viii. 10; ch. xi. 16. Acts vit. 32, Exod. iii. 6. Zech. viii. 8. Rev, 
xxi. 37. In the same sense, I apprehend, is Gey πάντων to be under- 
stood in our verse; and then all difficulty ceases. In entering a future 
world, Christians must, indeed, present themselves before the tribunal 
of the eternal Judge; but he is not a Judge severe and rigid; he is 
in an appropriate sense, their God; he will regard them with favour, 
he will treat them with kindness. Thus all is inviting, with respect 
to the heavenly Zion. The transposition made by our English version, 
to God the judge of all, is against the arrangement of the text, and 
fails to give the appropriate sense of the words. The meaning of 
& ἐπὶ πάντων Θεὸς, Rom. ix. δ, is different from Θεὸς πάντων here, 
the former being “‘ supreme God.” 

Καὶ πνεύμασι δικαίων τετελειωμένων, and to the spirits of the just 
made perfect, i. 6. exalted to a state of final reward. This differs from 
ἐκκλησίᾳ πρωτοτόκων ἀπογεγραμμένων ἐν οὐμανοῖς, in that this latter 
phrase designates the more conspicuous and exalted part of the church 
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invisible, (προτοτόκων,) such as patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, 
&c.; while πνεύμασι δικαίων embraces all saints, “of every kindred, 
and tongue, and people, and nation.” See a like distinction in the 
heavenly world adverted to in Rev. iv. 4, That the elders, mentioned 
in Rev. iv. 4, were of those redeemed from among men, is proved by 
Rey. v. 8,9. Then follows the πνεύματα δικαίων rére\ewpéva, in Rev. 
v. 13, The passage in our verse, understood in view of this, is intel- 
ligible, and needs none of the varying and endless conjectures which 
have been made respecting it; nor emendations of the text that have 
been proposed. 

TereXewpévwy, i, 6 having completed their probation, and arrived at 
their mature state, viz. a final state of glory. See on Heb. ii. 10. 

Ver. 24. ' Kal διαϑήκης . . . . Ἰησοῦ, and to the mediator of the 
new covenant, Jesus. See on ch, vili.6; vii. 22, where the same idea 
is exhibited. 

Καὶ αἵματι ....”Afed, and to the blood of sprinkling which 
speaketh better [things] thar [the blood of] Abel. Respecting the 
blood of Christ offered in the eternal sanctuary, see Heb. ix. 11—14, 
23, In respect to sprinkling, see ch. ix. 13. 19. Figuratively or 
spiritually, no doubt, this is to be understood. Sprinkled with Jesus’ 
blood, the worshippers in the sanctuary above may approach the 
presence of God, i.e. the inner sanctuary, confident of a gracious 
reception. 

Κρεῖττον λαλοῦντι, instead of xpetrrova λαλοῦντι, for the weight of 
authority is, beyond all doubt, on the side of κρεῖττόν. Literally rendered, 
κρεῖττον would be, something better. But this is less grateful to the 
English ear than the form of expression in the version. The meaning 
of the phrase seems to me quite simple and easy. The blood of Christ 
proclaims pardon and peace; the blood of Abel cried to God from 
the ground (Gen. iv. 10.) for the infliction of punishment upon his 
murderer. Παρὰ τὸν (not τὸ) "Αβηλ, is an elliptical expression, for 
παρὰ τὸ αἷμα τυῦ "Αβηλ. That the verb λαλεῖ is understood, in order 
to complete the grammatical sense of the phrase, is,quite plain. The 
form of the’ sentence, however, must be varied in order to express this 
verb. It would be thus, ἢ τὸ αἷμα τοῦ "᾿Αβηλ λαλεῖ. 

Such is the contrast between the former and latter dispensation. 
There, all is awful, terrible, and threatening; here, all is alluring, 
gracious, and animating. Who, now, can adhere to the former, and 
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renounce the latter? Such is the nature of the argument presented by 
the writer. He next proceeds to warn the Hebrews, in the most solemn 
and affectionate manner, against a renunciation of their Christian faith. 

Ver. 25. Βλέπετε, p:)....Aadovvra, take heed that ye turn not away 
Jrom him who addresses you. Tlapatréopa: means, to deprecate, to 
decline, to endeavour to avoid, aversari, respuere, repudiare. But who 
is τὸν λαλοῦντα The sequel of the verse clearly shows that Christ is 
meant, who came from heaven to instruct men, and warn them of their 
danger, or rather (with reference to the preceding verse) ‘“‘ who speaks 
to men by his blood.” 

To give efficacy to this warning, he adds au example. El yap ἐκεῖνοι. « « 
χρηματίζοντα, for if they did not escape [punishment,] who rejected kim 
that warned them upon earth. That efter ἔφνγον, either duchy, ἀπώλειαν, 
or some such word, is to be supplied by the mind of the reader, is plain 
from the nature of the subject, and of the context. But who is τὸν 
χρηματίζοντα Moses, I answer. The two dispensations are here com- 
pared, in respect to the penalty to be inflicted on the contemptuous and 
refractory. The legislator, or head of each dispensation, is introduced, 
as the person who addresses the laws or warnings of God to men. See 
the same sentiment in Heb. x. 28, 29. 

Πολλῷ μᾶλλον .... ἀποστρεφόμενοι, much more shall we [not escape, ] 
tf we turn away from him [who warns us] from heaven. See a similar 
commination in ch. ii. 1—3; x. 28,29. That χρηματίζοντα is implied 
after τὸν, results from common grammatical usage. ᾿Απ᾽ οὐρανῶν is 
meant to represent, either that Christ came from heaven and warned 
them, or that being in heaven he now warns them, viz. by his messengers. 
It is possible, however, that God is here meant by the writer, as he who 
warns them. But the antithesis between the head of the old dispensa- 
tion and the new, in the passage, hardly admits of this construction. 

The ellipses of ob φευξόμεϑα after ἡμεῖς, is sufficiently plain from the 
nature of the sentence. 

Ver. 26. Οὗ ἡ φωνὴ .... τότε, whose voice then shook the earth ; viz. 
when, as with the sound of a mighty trumpet, waxing louder and 
louder, he spake on mount Sinai, so that the earth trembled: see on 
ver. 19, seq. 

Νῦν 3¢.... οὐρανὸν, but now he has promised, saying, “ Yet once 
more, will I ‘shake not only the earth, but heaven also.” "Ἔτι ἅπαξ 
corresponds to the Hebrew Δ} STS WY, yet once, after a little time, 
Hag. ii. 6. The citation is from the Septuagint, but ob μόνον is an 
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addition by the writer of our epistle, and is designed to give emphasis to 
the declaration. That the passage has respect to the changes which 
would be introduced by the coming of the Messiah, and the new dis- 
pensation which he would commence, is evident from Hag. ii. 7—9. 
Such figurative language is frequent in the Scriptures, and denotes 
great changes which are to take place. So the apostle explains it 
here, in the very next verse. Compare Isa. xiii, 13. Hag. ii. 21, 22. 
Joel iti. 16; ch. ii. 10. 81, Matt. xxiv. 29—31; compare ver. 34. 

Ver. 27. To δὲ, ἔτι ἅπαξ . . . σαλευόμενα, now this “* Yet once more,” 
signifies a removing of the things which are saaken, as of created things, 
in order that the things which are not shaken may continue. The 
manner in which the writer undetstood the figurative expression in ques- 
tion, viz. the shaking of the heavens and the earth, is here plainly 
declared. It denotes a great change, a perdSeorc, removal, or abolition, 
of the things changed, i. e. of the Jewish dispensation. The language 
which had been literally applied to the quaking of Sinai when the law 
was given, is now figuratively applied, in the usual scriptural way, in 
order to denote a great change of a moral nature. 

‘Oe πεποιημένων is a locus veratissimus. It would be of little use to 
detail the various opinions upon it; most of which seem to have sprung 
from a misapprehension of the meaning of the paragraph in which it 
stands. Eyen Michaélis and Storr interpret the passage as referring to 
changes in the natural world, at the end of time; most evidently, against 
the meaning of the writer. I understand πεποιημένων to designate simply 
things made or created, χειροποίητα, caduca, mutabilia; ideas neces- 
sarily implied by a term which designates things of a corporeal and 
created nature, as here. The writer means to say, that the ancient order 
of things, viz. the Jewish dispensation, will be changed, removed, abo- 
lished, in like manner as the objects of the natural creation. In other 
words, like them, it is caduca, mutabitis, evanida ; and, like them, it will 
undergo a change. It really seems that more difficulty has been made 
about the phrase in question, than was necessary. 

All this change or abolition of the old dispensation was to take place, 
im order that a xew one might be introduced, which shall undergo no 
change; ἵνα μείνῃ τὰ μὴ σαλενόμενα. 

Ver, 28. Διὸ βασιλείαν... . παραλαμβάνοντες, wherefore, having 
obtained a kingdom which cannot be shaken, i. 6. the gospel dispen- 
sation, the βασιλείαν τοῦ Θεοῦ, or τοῦ χριστοῦ, OF τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, a regnum 
immutabile. Plainly the βασιλείαν ἀσάλευτον here, is the opposite or 
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antithesis of σαλενομένων in the clause above, which must therefore mean, 
(in such a connexion) the Jewish dispensation. The new dispensation 
is not, ὡς πεποιημένων, like the objects of creation, i. e. js not mutable, 
caducous, but ἀσάλευτον, immutable, not to be shaken, not to be changed, 

"Exwpev χάριν . «. εὐλαβείας, let us manifest our gratitude, (by 
which we may serve God acceptably,) with reverence qnd devotion. 
Ἔχωμεν χάριν, gratiam habeamus, i. e. let us express, manifest, exhibit 
gratitude, viz. for the unshaken kingdom, which we have received, with 
all its privileges, preferences, and blessings. Etapéorwe, acceptably, 
i.e. gratitude for such blessings ig due to God, and to render it will be 
well-pleasing in his sight. 

Mera αἰδοῦς καὶ εὐλαβείας, with pious reverence, i. Θ. let us not only 
exhibit. gratitude to God for the mercies of the gospel, but let us add to 
this pious reverence for his spotless and awful perfections. ᾿Ευλάβεια 
means, piety, pious devotedness, the spirit of religious devotion ; and 
αἰδὼς means reverence. I take the twa words as designed to convey an 
idea of the intense pious reverence which ought to be paid to the great 
God whom the gospel exhibits. The principle, that one of two synony- 
mous nouns, in sueh cases, may be employed for the sake of intensity, 
hardly needs to be again stated; and that one of them may be employed 
in the room of an adjective is equally plain; so that, if we choose, we 
may translate, ‘‘ with profound reverence.” 

Ver. 29. Kal yap ...... καταναλίσκον, for our God is a consuming 
Jire. If this be not a quotation, the image is drawn from the description 
of Sinai (ver. 18), which was still in the writer’s mind. The idea is, that 
God, if called to punish unbelief, is not only surrounded by flaming fire, 
as he was on mount Sinai, but this is also πῦρ καταναλίσκον, devouring, 
destructive, tormenting jire. The awful punishment of unbelievers and 
apostates is set forth, by the expression in question, in a very striking 
manner. But probably the expression is a quotation of Deut. iv. 24, 
where it is employed by way of commination. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 1. Ἢ φιλαδελφία μενέτω, let brotherly love continue, i.e. let it he 
constant, let it remain in exercise. J am, on the whole, disposed to 
believe that the writer means to say, ““ Let it continue to be as it has 
hitherto been ;”” for he has repeatedly commended them, in our epistle, 
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for their social sympathies and brotherly feeling, Φιλαδελφία is the 
mutual love of Christians as such. 

Ver. 2. Τῆς φιλοξενίας μὴ ἐπιλανϑάνεσθϑε, cease not to practise hospi- 
tality, or, forget not hospitality. _This was peculiarly a duty, in those 
times of persecution and distress, when many were suffering the loss of 
their means of subsistence, and were obliged to cast themselves on the 
charity of their brethren. 

Διὰ ταύτης γὰρ .... ayyedouc, for by this some have entertained 
angels unawares. “EdaSov ξενίσαντες, a truly Attic mode of expression ; 
for the Greeks were wont to join the verb λανϑάνω with the participle of 
another verb, when they wished to express the idea, that the action 
indicated by that other verb was done unconsciously, undesignedly, with- 
out foresight. Literally, the phrase may be translated, some entertaining 
angels were tgnorant, viz. that they were doing so. See examples of 
the kind referred to in Gen. xviii. 2, seq. and Gen. xix. 1, seq. The 
meaning of the whole is, ‘ Continue to practise hospitality, since 
greater honour and reward is consequent upon it, than you might be 
ready to suppose.” 

Ver. 3. Μιμνήσκεσϑε .... συνδεδεμένοι, remember those who are τη 
bonds, as if ye yourselves were fellow-prisoners. The writer had before 
adverted to their past sufferings under persecution, ch. x. 32—34; and 
also to their present trials, ch. x. 36; xii. 3—5. Here he exhorts them 
to sympathize with those who are in bonds, as if they themselves were 
in the like condition, because they were continually exposed to be 
thrown into prison. A high degree of sympathy is designated by the 
expression ὡς συνδεδεμένοι. 

Τῶν κακουχουμένων. « « «σώματι, [remember] those who are injuriously 
treated, as [it becomes] those who are themselves still in the body. 
“Ovrec ἐν τῷ σώματι, i.e. daily exposed themselves to persecution and 
suffering; and therefore liable to need commiseration from others. 

Ver. 4. Τίμιος ὁ γάμος .«....-ἀμίαντος, let marriage be honourable 
among all, and the bed undefiled. So it should be rendered, because 
the whole strain is hortatory. So Schulz, “ Ehrenwerth sei allen die 
Fhe.” It is capable of another version, viz. marriage ts honourable 
For alt, ὅς. "Ev πᾶσι τίμιος may also be translated, is altogether honour- 
abje: The first method, however, of rendering the phrase, seems to me 
preferable; as it is then made to be congruous with the context. 

“She fact, that such an exhortation is here addressed to the Hebrews, 
shows, either that some of them were chargeable with a breach of the 
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precept respecting chastity, or that they were in danger of becomiig so. 
Polygamy and concubinage were practised all around them, and had 
been for time immemorial. The demands of Christianity, then, in 
respect to these practices, might seem a grievance to some of the 
Hebrew Christians, and probably they were tempted not to regard them, 
and needed caution. 

Πόρνους δὲ. «.... θεὸς, but whoremongers and adulterers, God will 
punish or judge; i.e. those who live in fornication, while unmarried, 
or commit adultery after marriage, will not escape Divine indignation. 

Ver. 5. ᾿Αφιλάργνρος .... παροῦσι, let your conduct be free from 
covetousness ; and be content with what ye have. "Ἔστω is understood 
after ὁ τρύπος, for the sentence is hortatory. ἘΤρόπος means behaviour, 
the same as ἦϑος, manner of life. ’Apxobpevor τοῖς παροῦσι, i. e. indulge 
no greedy desires for earthly possessions, but cheerfully submit to the 
allotment of Providence in respect to these things. 

Αὐτὸς yap .... ἐγκαταλίπω, jor he hath said, 1 will never leave thee, 
nor forsake thee; i.e. God hath promised to provide for you in the 
best manner, and you should put your trust in him. The phrase here 
quoted, may come either from Deut. xxxi. 6; Josh. i. 5; or 1 Chron. 
xxviii. 20. 

Ver. 6. "Ὥστε θαῤῥοῦντας .... ἄνθρωπος, 80 that we may boldly say, 
** The Lord is my helper, and I will not fear. What can man do tome?" 
The quotation is from Ps. cxviii.6; where the Hebrew, which corre- 
sponds to Κύριος ἐμοὶ βοηθὸς, is "Ὁ mim, Jehovah is for me. The verse 
is divided by the accents in Hebrew, as the translation above divides it. 
The apostle has given the sense exactly; ὥστε θαῤῥοῦντας ἡμᾶς; sc. εἶναι, 
which is implied after ὥστε. The meaning of the verse is, ‘* Under 
whatever trials and difficulties we may be placed, we need not be filled 
with terror or painful apprehension ; for God will help us.” 

Ver. 7. Mvnpovebere .... Θεοῦ, remember your leaders, who have 
spoken unto you the word of God. ‘Hyotpevor, duces, presides, leaders, 
guides, directors, which here means ¢eachers, as the explanatory clause 
that follows clearly shows. Adyoy τοῦ Θεοῦ, the gospel. 

“Oy ἀναθεωροῦντερ . . .". πίστιν, and attentively considering the end of 
their manner of life, imitate their faith. That is, calling to mind the 
peaceful and happy death of those religious teachers among you, who 
gave you instruction respecting the word of life, imitate their faith, 
i.e. persevere in your Christian profession, as they did, to the very 
end of life. 
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Storr and others refer ἔκβασιν τὴς ἀναστροφῆς to the sequel or reward 
that ensued, in consequence of the manner of life which these teachers 
had led. But I cannot find reason enough to believe, that ἔκβασιν may 
be properly understood in such a senge. It ig not improbable, that the 
writer refers here to the triumphant death of Stephen, Acts vii., and of 
James, Acts xii. He exhorts his readers to follow the example of those 
faithful Christian teachers, who had died a peaceful and happy death, 
although, perhaps, ἃ premature one. 

Ver. 8. ᾿Ιησοῦρ Χριστὸς . . . αἰῶνας, Jesus Chris¢ ἐφ the same yes- 
terday, tu-day, and for gver. That is, Christ ig always the same, 
always ready and willing to aid you in all your trials: compare ch. vii. 
3. 15—17. 21, 25, 28; alsoch. v.6.9; ii.18; ix. 24; x. 12—14, 
23. ‘O αὑτὸς corresponds with σὺ ὁ αὐτὸς al. Ps. cil. 28, (Septuagint, 
ci. 27,] in Hebrew, NT MAN, which there designates immutability or 
elernity; for the parallel distich is, Thy years shall not come to an 
end. The absolute eternity of Christ, (a parte ante, et a parte post) 
is not here directly asserted ; but the simple object of the writer is, to 
show that “he ever liveth to aid his disciples,” To refer the expres- 
sion to Christian doctrine, and unite this verse with the one which 
follows, seems to me plainly a deserting of the obvious intention of the 
writer. Dr. Schulz construes the passage as I have done. Χϑὲς, καὶ 
σήμερον, καὶ εἷς τοὺς αἰῶνας, is a Hebraism, used to express the past, 
the present, and the future; and ὁ αὐτὸς, joined with these, denotes 
immutability. 

Ver. 9. Διδαχαῖς ποικίλαις . . . παραφέρεσϑε, be not carried hither 
and thither by diverse and strange doctrines. ἸΙοικίλαις καὶ ξέναις 
designates doctrines different, diverse, from true Christian doctrine, and 
foreign (strangers) to it. Such were the doctrines of the Judaizing 
teachers, respecting many of their ceremonial observances and tradi- 
tionary rites; and to these the writer here adverts, as appears by the 
sequel. For παραφέρεσϑε, some manuscripts and editions have περιφέ- 
ρεσϑε, which Ernesti, and some other critics, prefer ; “but it is not sup- 
ported by equal authority. 

Καλὸν yap χάριτι . . » περιτατήσαντες, for it is pee that the heart 
should be confirmed by grace, not by meats, by which those have not 
been :profited who have been occupied therewith A difficult ex- 
pression, about which there has been a great variety of opinion and 
conjecture. Xdpirc seems to me plainly to refer here to the gracious 
truth or doctrine, of the Christian religion. The writer had just said, 
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“ Be not tosted to and fto by docttinea diverse and alien from Chris- 
tianity.” Next follows the assertion, ‘It is good to be established, 
[settled, confirmed] in the gracious doctrines of the gospel, rather than 
to put confidence in meats, &c. Construed in this way, all is plain 
and congruous. βρώμασι indicates the various kinds of meats, which 
were distinguished by the Judaizing Christians into clear’ and unclean ; 
the first of which might be safely and properly eaten; but the second 
must be avoided, on peril of losing one’s character for piety, and incur- 
ring the displeasure of God. All attention to this subject the writer 
regards as useless; and avers, that those who have been sedulously 
attentive to it, have reaped no spiritual profit from it. Περιπατήσαντες 
like the Hebrew WI, means, to be concerned with, to be occupiea 
with, to bestow one’s attention upon. In regard to the unprofitadleness 
of such an attention to meats, compare Heb. vii. 18. 

Ver. 10. "Ἔχομεν .... λατρεύοντες, we have an altar, of which those 
have no right to eat, who render their service to the tabernacle. 
A figurative expression, borrowed from the Jewish ritual, and accommo- 
dated to express the privileges of Christians. According to the usages 
of sacrifice, in most cases, some part or parts of the victims offered, 
were reserved for the use of the priests, and, in some cases, were to be 
eaten also by the offerer: see Lev. vi. 26. Numb. xviii. 9, 10. Lev. vii. 
33, 34. Numb. vi. 19. Lev. vii. 15; ch. xix. 6. But the now was 
a holocaust, i. e. an offering which was to be entirely consumed by fire ; 
particularly, the ΤΡ offered on the great day of atonement, Lev. 
xvi. 14—16. 27; ch. iv. 3—12. The reference in our text is to those 
sacrifices, a part of which were eaten by the priests and the offerers, 
in 80 far as the writer alludes to partaking of them: But when he 
says, that ‘Christians have a sacrifice, of which those who pay their 
service to the altar have no right to partake,” he means, that the bene- 
fits procured by the atoning sacrifice of Christ, do not belong, or will 
not be granted, to such as rest their hopes of salvation on the ritual 
sacrifices of the Jewish law, i. e. to such as continue to be disciples of 
Judaism, or turn back from Christianity to Judaism, and thus renounce 
the blessings procured for believers by the death of Christ. 

' Ver, 11. Ὧν yap εἰσφέρεται.. . . . ««παρεμβολῆς, moreover; the bodies of 
those animals, whose blood was carried into the sanctuary as a sin- 
offering, by the high priest, were burned without the camp. See 
Lev. xvi. 11. 14--16. 27. The construction of the verse is peculiar; 
end, literally translated, would run thus, “ The blood of which animals 
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was brought into the sanctuary... the bodies of the same were burned,” 
&c. To make the verse plain, the arrangement has been altered in the 
translation. ‘Apapriac, sin-offering, or περὶ ἁμαρτίας, [offering] on 
account of sin, which conveys the same idea. The object, in offering 
the blood of goats and bullocks in the most holy place, was to make 
atonement for sin. Παρεμβολῆς, camp, refers to the time when the 
Israelites were in the wilderness and all lived in encampments. 

Ver. 12. Διὸ καὶ ᾿[ησοῦς .... ἔπαϑε, wherefore, Jesus also, in order 
that he might make expiation for the people by his own blood, suffered 
without the gate. ‘Aytdoy, might make expiation; see on ch. ii. 11. 
Διὰ τοῦ ἰδίον τἅματος : compare ch. ix. 12. 14, 25, 26; ch. x. 19. 
Acts xx. 28. Eph.i. 7. 1 Pet.i. 19. Rev. i.5; ch. ν. 9, "Ἔξω τῆς πύλης, 
viz. the gate of Jerusalem; for he was crucified on Calvary, which was 
then without the walls of the city, although it is now within them. 

Ver. 11, 12, are designed as a comparison between the sacrifice on 
the great day of atonement, and the expiatory sacrifice of Christ. The 
blood of the former was presented before God, in the most holy place; 
the blood of the latter, in the eternal sanctuary above, ch. ix. 12. 23, 24 
The bodies of the beasts, used for the former, were consumed or destroyed 
without the camp; the body of Jesus was sacrificed or destroyed, with 
out the gate of Jerusalem. The atoning sacrifive of Christians is 
analogous, then, to that of the Jews; but of infinitely higher efficacy ; 
compare ch. ix. 13, 14; x. 4, 12. 

The particular object, however, of ver. 11, 12, is to introduce Christ 
as an example of suffering, in order to impress upon the Hebrews the 
necessity of perseverance in their Christian profession, amidst all their 
trials and difficulties. But the manner of introducing this example, is 
altogether in unison with the analogies which are so often repeated in 
other parts of our epistle. 

Ver. 13. Τοίνυν ἐξερχώμεϑα. « « «φέροντες, let us, then, go forth to him 
without the camp, bearing reproach lke hes. -That is, ‘ since Jesus 
suffered persecution, ignominy, and distress, let us follow him, even if 
werendure reproaches like those which he endured. Let us leave the 
camp, i.e. the dwellings of the Jews, or the profession of Judaism, and 
go over to the place where Christians dwell, although it be without the 
city.” In other words, Let us adhere to the profession of Christianity, 
although it be counted as ignominious, and worthy of reproach. In 
reapect to suffering with Christ, compare Rom. viii. 17. 2 Tim. ii. 10, 11. 
1 Pet. iv. 13, 2Cor. iv. 10. Rev. i. 9.- That ὀνειδισμὸν αὐτοῦ means 
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reproach such as Christ suffered, is plain from the object of the writer. 
Compare Col. i. 24, which is exactly in point; and dee on Heb. xi. 26. 

Ver. 14. Ob yap ἔχομεν 2... ἐπιζητοῦμεν, for here we have no perma- 
nent city, but we seek for one yet future. In ch. xi. 14, the writer 
calls the heavenly inheritance which the patriarchs sought, πατρίδα ; 
and afterwards, (ver. 16,) πόλιν. Here the appellation πόλιν is used, 
because the writer had just been alluding to Christians being thrust out, 
or going out of the city, viz: of Jerusalem, as Christ did, to suffer 
ignominy. The design of our verse is, to show thé Hebrews, that it 
cannot be of any great importance, should they be exiled from their 
dwelling-places, and the habitations of their Jewish kindred; for, in 
this world, no habitation, no place of abode, can be μένουσα, perma- 
nent, lasting. By profession, Christians, like the patriarchs, were 
seeking πατρίδα ἐπουράνιον, and consequently, πόλεν μέλλουσαν; an abode 
yet future, a residence in the world to come. 

Ver. 15. Al αὐτοῦ οὖν . . . Θεῷ, by him, therefore, let us continually 
present to God the sacrifice of praise. Ai αὐτοῦ, viz. by Christ, i. 6. 
let us present such an offering, by him who is our great High-priest ; 
hot a sacrifice of goats or bullocks, but a sacrifice of praise. In other 
words, “ Let us, as Christians; offer praises to God for the blessings 
of the gospel vouchsafed to us.” 

Τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι, kapwov . . .. ὀνόματι αὐτοῦ, that is, the fruit of our 
lips ascribing praise to him. The expression, sacrifice of praise, 
THA mt, is found in Lev. vii. 12. A phrase similar to fruit of the 
lips, i is used by Hosea, ch. xiv. 3, Hebrew, ° ΠΕ [»}}} ΡΥ ΡΝ where 
Septuagint καρπὸν χειλέων. The meaning of our phrase is, what the 
lips utter, viz. when they ascribe praise (ὁμολογούντων) to God. So, 
Prov. xviii. 20, "5 “YD, the fruit of the lips, i. e. what a man says, his 
words. 

Ὁμυλογούντων, like the Hebrew, ΓΝ, means, to praise, celebrate, 
publicly ackowledge. ᾿Ονόματι is here, as commonly, ἃ periphrasis for 
the agent to whom the name belongs, viz. God; so that the sense is the 
same as τῷ Θεῶ. Ξ 

What, follows τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι, is added by the writer, in order to guatd 
against. the apprehension of any one, that he was exhorting them to 
offer the ritual sacrifices prescribed by the law. 

Ver. 16. Τῆς δὲ εὐποιίας... Θεὸς, moreover, forget not kindness, 
and liberality ; for with such sacrifices God ts well pleased. ᾿Ἐπιλαν- 
Sévm governs the genitive εὐὑποιΐας and κοινωνίας. The same strain of 
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language at befote, is continued in this verse. Benajicence, or kind- 
» ness towdrd the suffering, and liberality toward the needy, are called 
oe sacrifices, or, such as God is pleased with. The sentiment 

» “duties like these, Christianity δώρων, ; not the hlood of bullocks 
εἰ goats. ᾿ 

Ver. 17. Πείϑεσθε . . . ὑπείκετε, obey your leaders, and be subject 
to them. ἩἩγουμένοις, in ver. 7, above, is clearly used in the sense 
of teachers, who were; in fdct, the guides or leaders of the Christian 
community. If there be any difference between πείϑεσθε in this case, 
and ὑπείκετε, the fitst has teference to positive obedience, i in regard to 
any directions given them; the second prohibits any opposition to the 
teachers, in the measures which they might adopt to promote the 
improvement and tlie order of their religious community. 

Αὐτοὶ γὰρ ἀγρνπνοῦσιν .... ἀποδώσοντες, for they watch over your 
souls, as those who must render an account. ‘Aypumvotac, watch; the 
image seems to be taken from the practice of shepherds, who watch 
with solicitude over their flocks, in order that they may preserve them 
fiom the ravages of wild beasts. See the like imagery employed, 
respecting the prophet Ezekiel, ch. iii. 17. 

Ὑπὲρ τῶν ψυχῶν ὑμῶν, i.e. for you, Dw. Ὡς λόγον ἀποδώσδοντες, 
viz. to God, to whom “‘ every one must give an account of himself ;” 
particuldrly, every one put in a piece of trust with regard to spiritual 
duties. 

“Iva μὲτὰ χαρᾶς .... τοῦτο, [so obey] that they may do this with joy, 
and not with grief; for this would be unprofitable to you. 

“Iva, x. τ᾿ ἃ. Tcannot but connect with λόγον ἀποδώσοντες, The sen- 
timent is, ‘‘ That they may render their account with joy, because of the 
obedience which has been paid to their admonitions, and of the safety in 

. which their flock are placed thereby.” An account of successful labours 
will'indeed be a joyful account, to the ministers of the divine word. In 
respect to grammatical construction, ἵνα seems to be connected with the 
‘verbs in the first part of the verse, viz. πείϑεσϑε . . . ὑπείκετε «ὁ οὐ σο 
ἕνα μετὰ χαρᾶς, κ. τ. X.; but τοῦτο ποιῶσε necessarily refers to something 

- already mentioned, which the ¢eachers must do; and what is this but 
λόγον ἀκοδώσειν᾽ I have been constrained, therefore to supply the 

‘eilipse in the Greek here from the preceding context, and to translate, 
So obey, fe 

Μὴ στενάζοντες, literally, not groaning, i. 6, not grieving; the effect 

being put for the cause. It is only a negative form of expression here, 
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designed to repeat the same iden 88 is conveyed by μετὰ χαρᾶρ, AGd te 
render it more intense, ᾿Αλνυσιγελὲρ yap, another negative expression, 
which meant as much as to say, ‘ This would be very hurtful or noxious 
to you; i.e, should their Christian teachers be compelled to give an 
account of unbelief and want of subjection in them, the consequences 
would be distressing. 

Ver. 18. Προσεύχεσϑε wept yay... dvacrpigerSar, pray for us; 
Sor we trust that we have a good conscience, being desirous tn all things 
to conduct ourselves uprightly. The request of the writer, that he may 
have an interest in their prayers, shows the friendly feelings and con- 
fidence which he entertained respecting them. He appeals to the sin- 
cerity and uprightness of his Christian deportment, as an evidence that 
he might claim a Christian sympathy for himself. ᾿Εν πᾶσι, κ- τ᾿ Δ. aug- 
ments, or renders intensive, the idea contained in the preceding clause. 

Ver. 19. Περισσοτέρως δὲ . . . ὑμῖν, and I request this the more ear- 
nestly, in order that I may speedily be restored to you. This seems 
plainly to imply, that the writer was detained from paying those a visit 
whom he addressed, by some adverse circumstances, viz. either by 
imprisonment, sickness, or some like cause. It also implies, that he is 
known to them, and they to him; for it indicates that he had formeily 
been among them. 

Ver, 20. Ὅ δὲ Θεὸς . . . ᾿Ιησοῦν, now, may the God of peace, that 
raised from the dead our Lord Jesus, who by the blood of an everlasting 
covenant, has become the great Shepherd of the sheep. ‘Q Θεὸς τῆς 
εἰρήνης, God who bestows happiness, auctor salutis. The Greek εἰρήνη, 
in the New Testament, like the Hebrew p\>vy,meana, every kind of bless- 
ing or happiness. Ὁ ἀναγαγὼν, who brought up, raised up, restored. 
Τὸν ποιμένα . . . τὸν μέγαν, compare John x. 11, 14—18. 

Ἐν αἵματι διαϑήκης αἰωνίου, some join with ἀναγαγὼν. But what can 
be the sense of raising Christ from the dead by the blood of the ever- 
lasting cavenant? Almighty power rawed him from the dead; not the 
blood of the covenant. Beyond all reasonable doubt, then, ἐν αἵματε, 
κ, ¢ A. charéeterises the great Shepherd, who “ laid down his life for 
the sheep,” John x .15; and who sanctioned a new testament or covenant 
by his blood, Heb. ix. 15—23. Matt. xxvi. 28. The, meaning is, that 
“ the great Shepherd is provided with, or (50 to speak) carries along with 
him, died sanctioning a covenant which is of perpetual force. So, in 
Heb. ig. 25, the high priest is said to have enteted yearly into the most 
noly place, ev ἀλλργρίῳ αἵματι, i. ae with him the blood of bul- 
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locks and goats, See also Wahl’s Lexicon, ἐν, No.2. The phrase is 
plainly an allusion to the preceding discussion, in ch. ix, I have ren- 
dered it so as to prevent a mistake in regard to its true meaning. 

Ver. 21. Karaprica: ὑμᾶς ἐν παντὶ ἔργῷ ἀγαϑῷ, fit you for every good 
work, i, e. prepare you in all respects to act worthily of the Christian 
name, enablg you in all respects as Christians to discharge your duties. 
Elg ro ποιῆσαι τὸ ϑέλημα αὑτοῦ, so that you may do his will, i. 6. perform 
all which he requires. This is of the same import ad the dative with ἐν, 
in the preceding clause. . 

Ποιῶν ἐν ὑμῖν .... Χριστοῦ, working in you that which is pleasing to 
him, through Jesus Christ. That is, enabling you to perform all your 
Christian duties, which will be acceptable, εὐάρεστον ἐνώπιον αὑτοῦ, 
pleasing in his sight, 29? aD, pleasing to him. Διὰ Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, 
i.e. may he do this, for Chrest's soke, through Christ, ot, perhaps, by 
the influence of the Christian religion. 

"Qu ἡ δύξα .... ᾿Αμὴν, to whom be glory for ever and ever, Amen. The 
nearest antecedent to ᾧ, is I. Χριστοῦ; and to him, it seems to me, the 
doxology plainly belongs. Other examples, of a similar nature, may be 
easily shown; 6. g. Rev. i. 6. 1 Pet. iv. 11, 2 Pet, iii. 18. Doxologies 
introduced into the midst of a letter, in this way, are characteristic of 
the writings of Paul. 

Ver. 22. Παρακαλῶ δὲ dudc.... παρακλήσεως, moreover, I beseech 
you, brethren, to bear with this word of exhortation; for I have written 
briefly to you. ᾿Ανέχω means, to bear patiently with, to receive or per- 
mit with kind feelings, to put up with. Adyor παρακλήσεως is simply 
exhortation. Some refer this only to the last part of the epistle; but 
the whole is intermixed with hortatory admonitions. The writer, after 
speaking so plainly, and giving warnings so awful, endedvours to win 
those whom he addresses, to ἃ patient toleration of his plain dealing. 

Aca βραχέων, an usual Greek expression for briefly, within a short 
compass. ‘‘ But how,” it is asked, ‘could Paul say this, when this 
epistle is longer than any one of his—that to the Romans, and the first 
to the Corinthians, excepted?” But is it to be supposed, that those 
whom the apostle now addressed were acquainted with all of his other 
epistles ; and that they would-estimate the force of διὰ βραχέων, by ἃ 
comparison of our epistle with them? It is much more reasonable to 
suppose, that the writer means to say, that he had written briefly, con- 
sidering the importance and difficulty of the subjects of which he had 
treated. And who will deny this? 
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Ver. 23. Vevdoxers .... ἀπολελυμένον, know ye that [our] brother 
Timothy is sent away. See, on the meaning of this, Introduction, 
pp- 92, seq. 

Mc6’ od .... ὑμᾶς, with whom, tf he speedily return, I shall visit 
you, Μεθ᾿ οὗ, x company with whom. αν τάχιον ἔρχηται implies, 
that Timothy was then absent. Of course, ἀπολελυμένον ἜΔπποί well 
mean set at Inberty. But if the meaning be as I have rendered it, then 
is the reason plain why Paul should say, ἐὰν ἔρχηται. If Timothy was 
imprisoned at Rome, and sef at liberty there, why should the writer 
(at Rome) speak of his coming to him? If in some other place, how 
should he know of his liberation, sooner than those whom he addressed ? 

Ver. 24. ᾿Ασπάσασθε πάντας .... ἁγίους, salute all your leaders, and 
all the saints. ᾿Ασπάσασθε means, Present them with my kind wishes, 
and my regard for their welfare. ‘Ayiouc, those who are consecrated to 
Christ, professing Christsans, saints. 

*"Aowdlovrat..... ..'IraXiag, they of Italy salute you; viz. the 
Ftatians, see Introduction, pp. 98, seq. This shows that the writer 
was in Italy; from which country he sends the kind greeting of 
Christians there. 

Ver. 25. Ἢ χάρις μετὰ πάντων ὑμῶν, ᾿Αμὴν, grace be with you all, 
Amen; a frequent form of benediction in the apostolic epistles. Χάρις 
means, Divine favour or blessing. 

The subscription to this epistle runs thus: Πρὸς ᾿Εβραίους ἐγράφη ἀπὸ 
τῆς ᾿Ιταλίας διὰ TipoSéov. Like moat of the other subscriptions to the 
epistles, it is of no authority. It is demonstrably erroneous here; for 
how could Timothy write this epistle, when the author says, at its very 
close, that Timothy was then absent? The author of this subscription, 
one is tempted to think, had either read the epistle with very little care, 
or with very little understanding of its contents. 
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EXCURSUS. 


EXCURSUS I. 
Heb. i. 2.—Av’ οὗ καὶ rove αἰῶνας ἐποίησε. 


THERE still remains a difficulty in this passage, (in common with 
Eph. iii. 9,) as to the form of expression, or, rather, as to the object of the 
assertion. 

In John i. 3, it is said, πάντα δι᾽ αὑτοῦ [λόγου] ἐγένετο; in 1 Cor. viii. 6, 
δι᾿ οὗ [Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ] ra πάντα; in Col. i. 15, ἐν αὑτῷ [Χριστῷ] 
ἐκτίσϑη τὰ πάντα; in Col. i. 16, τὰ πάντα δι’ αὑτοῦ [Χριστοῦ] .. .. 
ἔκτισται; and in Heb. i. 10---12, σὺ κατ᾽ ἀρχὰς . . « . τὴν γῆν ἔϑεμε- 
λίωσας, καὶ ἔργα τῶν χειρῶν cov εἰσὶν οἱ οὐρανοὶ. In all these passages, 
the creation of all things is simply ascribed to Christ; just in the 
saine manner, as in Gen. i. ]., God is said to have created the heavens 
and the earth. 

The reader is desired to mark the mode of expression, in the passages , 
above quoted; as it is important for him to have a distinct cognizance of 
it, in order that he may perceive the difficulty which I am about to state. 
If the Scriptures had no where ascribed the creation to any other than 
the Logos or Christ, and had employed, in ascribing it to him, only such 
language as that just quoted above, I cannot perceive that any inter- 
preter of the sacred writings would have ever thought of ascribing cre- 
ation to any other than to the Logos simply; I mean, that so far as the 
Scriptures are concerned, he never would have thought of ascribing any 
sentiment to them, in respect to this subject, but that which assigns 
creatorship simply and solely to Christ or the Logos. There is, plainly, 
no difference in the mode of expression, in the Bible, which asserts 
creatorship of God, or which asserts it of Christ. I must be understood, 
of course, to affirm this here, only of that class of texts which has just 
been ‘quoted above. 
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‘But there is another view of this subject, which presents difficulties 
that canziot be surmounted without some effort. The Scriptures do 
indeed ascribe creatorship to the Logos; as we have seen. But do the 
sacted writers mean to ascribe it to him absolutely, in the highest sense, 
as his’ sole and independent act? Or, do they represent him as creating 
by direction of the supreme God, and under his superintendence? In 
other words, was the Logos the original author of the universe; or, was 
he only the instrument by which the original author brought it into being? 
—Questions easily asked ; but answered with somewhat more difficulty, 
than unreflecting minds may at first imagine. All is to be resolved by 
what the Scriptures have taught us.* So one and all, who profess any 
sacred regard for the Scriptures, must concede. What then say the 
Scriptures on this point of all points, in respect to the great question of 
the real nature of Christ? Is he Creator by virtue of his owa, or by 
virtue of a delegated power ? ΝΣ 

One thing it appears somewhat important to consider, before we 
advance any farther in the investigation ‘of this subject. If Christ were 
only the instrument employed by the supreme (od to bring the creation 
into existence, and to arrange it in its present order, the sacred writers 
might assert, and might truly assert, that πάντα δὲ αὐτοῦ ἐγένετο, or, ἐν 
αὑτῷ ἐκτίσϑη τὰ πάντα. It may be said, with equal truth, that the church 
of St. Paul’s in London was built by Christopher Wren, and that it was 
built by the monarch who was the procuring cause or author of the 
structure, and by whose direction, and at whose expense, it was 
reared. Every day, men familiarly employ language in this manner, 
ascribing the building of a structure, either to the owner, or to the 
architect, just as the nature of the case may require. 

Do the Scriptures ascribe creation then to Christ, as architect 
merely ; or, a8 original author and deviser of the whole? In.other 
words, Ie that class of texts, which ascribe creation to Christ, to be 
modified by admitting the idea, that creating by delegated power, i.e. 
(s0 to speak) as architect only, is meant; or, are these texts<to be 
understood m their highest sense, viz. in the sense of ascribing-to Christ 
or the Logos original authorship, creating in the highest sense? 

To prepare the way for an-answer to this question, we must make 

aity respecting a second class of texts, such as those which I shall 

Bow subjoin. 
‘! In Heb. i. 2, the writer asserts, that Gop sade all things BY HIS 
Sen; and in Eph. iii. 9, τῷ [Θεῷ] τὰ πάντα erigavrs διὰ Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, 
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Gop created ail things sy Jesus Cunist. The latter clause,: διὰ 
I. Χρισνοῇ, is indeed wanting in some Codices of good estimation, and is 
rejected by Griesbach from the text. But Knapp and Tittmann have 
inserted it, and the weight of authority seems to favour the admission of- 
it, That the sentiment is not without a parallel, is clear from Heb. i. 2. 

In these two cases, then, the assertion of the apostle is, that Gop 
made all things BY his Son, or, BY Jesus Christ.. : 

Are these expressions, now, to be interpreted in such a way, as to 
qualify all the first class of expressions ascribing creatorship to Christ, 
so that they must be understood as asserting nothing more, than that he 
performed an instrumental or ministerial work only, and did not act as 
original author in bringing the universe into being? This is the simple 
question before us, divested of all extraneous constructions put upon 
either class of texts by opinions previously formed, or views adopted in 
consequence of reasoning @ priori, 

Whatever may be the answer to this question, it is evident that 
nothing ‘of importance can depend, either in respect to Heb. i. 2, or 
Eph. iii. 9, on the word &&. It has often been asserted, that this pre- 
position is employed, before the genitive case, only to designate a 
secondary or instrumental cause. But this is altogether incorrect, both 
in respect to sacred and classical usage; as even the common Lexicons 
of the New Testament will shew. The cause, whether principal or in- 
strumental, may be, and often is, designated by διὰ before the genitive. 

Av οὗ, then, might designate (by itself considered) the principal 
cause or original author of the worlds. This expression, however, does 
ποῖ involve the nodus of the difficulty, in the case before us. The 
assertion is not here, that ail things were made BY the Son, but that 
GOD made all things BY him. In what manner, now, ought we to 
interpret this ? 

How the most noted commentators of the Greek church understood 
this, difficult passage, is worth a serious inquiry. Chrysostom, in ex- 
planing it, says, ‘‘ As the Father judgeth no one, but is said to judge 
by his Son, because he hath begotten him who is judge; so also he is 
said δημιουργεῖν bt αὑτοῦ ὅτι ξημιουργὸν αὑτὸν ἐγέννησε, to create by him, 
because Ae hath begotten him who is the Creator.” He then proceeds, 
«© Et γὰρ αὑτοῦ atriog ὁ πατὴρ, πολλῷ μᾶλλον τῶν δ αὐτοῦ γεγεννημένων, 
Sor if the Father is the cause of him, much more of the things made by 
Aim.” ‘Hom. 1. in Epist. ad Heb. p. 15. Vol. XII. Ed. Montfaucon, 
To the same purpose, Theophylact : “ ἐπειδὲ δὲ αὕτιος ὁ πατὴῤ τοῦ vio’, 
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εἰκότως. καὶ τῶν ὑπ᾽ αὑτοῦ γενομένων, seeing the Father is the cause of the 
Son, he must surely be of the things made by him.” Comm. in Heb. 
Tom, IT, p. 660. edit. Venet. 1755. Here, also, the generation of the 
Divine substance of the Son is asserted, and the appeal is. made to this 
doctrine as solving the difficulty of our text. But as the idea of self- 
existence, existence uncaused, and independence, enters essentially into 
all our conceptions respecting a nature truly Divine, and is a sine qua 
non in all our apprehensions of a Creator, it is difficult for us to concede 
that the Father can be the cause (αΐτιος) of the Son in his Divine nature, 
without, of course, admitting, that the Son, as Divine, must be a de- 
pendent being, ἃ δεύτερος Θεὸς only, as many have called him. The 
explanation of these fathers, (who accord with most of the ancient 
ecclesiastical writers,) seems, then, only to remove one difficulty, by 
bringing forward another still greater. This explanation also is forced 
upon the text. The writer of our epistle does not say, nor intimate, 
that ‘« God created all things by his Son, inasmuch as he is the cause 
(αἴτιος apy}; as Chrysostom calls him) of the Son.” Can it be proper 
to force on the sacred writer a mode of metaphysical explanation, drawn 
from the philosophy of later ages, and foreign to the simplicity of the 
Scriptures ? 

In modern times, the mode of explaining our text is founded on what 
the systems of theology denominate “subordination in respect to the 
persons of the Godhead.” Thus Owen, on Heb. i. 2, says, “ The joint- 
working of the Father and Son doth not infer any other subordination 
but that of subsistence and order ;” he means the hypostatical subordi- 
nation of persons, or order of their existence in the Godhead. The 
amount of the explanation adopted by him and many others is, if I 
rightly understand it, that God the Father, in the order of subsistence 
(not of time) preceding the Son, did by the Son create the worlds. 
But whether this explanation renders the text any more intelligible, 
may perhaps be well doubted. Especially so, as Owen, om the same 
passage says, ““ The same individual creating. act, is the work of, the 
Fathgr and the Son ; whose power and wisdom being one and the .same 
undivided, so also are the works which proceed outwardly from them.” 
But ‘if the-power and wisdom of the Father and Son are not only one, 
but the same UNDIVIDED; on what, it may be asked, is founded the 
evidence, that ἃ SUBORDINATION of subsistence and order exists in 
the Godhead? If the attributes of the Godhead are one and the sama 
undivided,how can we come at the evidence of a physical or metaphy- 
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sical ΒΟΒΟΒΟΙΝΆΠΙΟΝ of subsistence or hypothens? Can. such ἃ 
subordination of subsistence be in any way known to us, except through 
the medium of the. Divine attributes? But thease are affirmed to. be 

ene andthe same undivided. Are we able then to show what the 

distinction in divine essence is; or to define the mode in which the 

metaphysical’ essence of the uncreated Besng exists! Where is the 
passage of ‘Scripture which does this? 1am aware that an appeal is 
here made to those texts which mention Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
in connexion; and particularly to the order in which they ere men- 
tioned. But of these texts there are only three. The first is in Matt. 

xxviii. 19, where the order just presented is observed. The second is 
in 2 Cor. xiii. 13, where the Lord Jesus Chriat is placed first. The 
third is in John v. 7; © text, which if not proved to be spurious, is at 
least thrown into a state so doubtful, that no considerate inquirer would. 
at present think of appealing to it as authority. 

Is then, we may well ask, the order’ of subsistence or hypostasis, 
(which is 80 much insisted on, and so often appealed to by the schoolmen,) 
a doctrine taught by the sacred writers? Or, rather, is it not one of 
the inventions of metaphysical philosophy, in order to remove apparent 
difficulties in the sacred text? Can any one point out the text of 
Scripture, in which God is presented in a physical or metaphysical 
manner, 80 that his essence or mode of subsistence, in itself considered, 
is offered to our consideration? If not—and if God, only in his rela- 
tions to us, and the creation around us, God as developed by his attri- 
butes, and not as he is in himself, or considered in respect to his inter- 
nal essence, be revealed ta us in the Bible—why not contented with 
what the Scriptures have taught, without forcing sentiments upon the 
sacred writers which have been excogitated only by metaphysicians of 
later days ? 

Owen himeelf, after going through a protracted consideration of our 
text, with that good sense and humility for which he was so con- 
spicuous, adds, ‘It is not for us to inquire.much into or after the 
reason of this economy and dispensation. We cannot, hy searching 
find out God, we cannot find out the Almighty unto perfection.” He 
means, “* We cannot find out the economy of. God’s creating the worlds 
by his Son, and the doctrine of subordination which is implicated in 
this” Happy would it have been for the interest of bumble and 
candid inquirers, had this sentiment produeed its proper influence over 
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all the writings c:Oom himself, and of marty: other eminent and excel. 
lent men | a. 

‘Wik «σὴ ‘nowt saber and intelligent inquirers, of the present dees 
agresin“seying; thatthe nature and modus of the distinction in the 
Godhead ig not an object of revelation, and that it is BEYOND the 
-botndaries of human knowledge? Let those, now, who write or teach 
respecting this momentous and awful subject, act consistently with such 

an avowal, aud very much of the perplexity, which is still occasioned by 
incautious assertions in regard to it, will be saved. 

‘ The ground which Owen and so many others have taken, to explain 
the phrage in Heb. i, 2, is not satisfactory, becauee it ig built on the 
asgumption, that we know that which ia beyond the boundaries of human 
knowledge, and which, after much examination, I am compelled to 
believe is not revealed in the Scriptures. 

The difficulty of our text, then, still remains. It would be presump- 
tion in me to promise a solution of it that will be satisfactory. But 
as the subject is #0 deeply interesting to all sincere and humble 
inquirers after the simple meaning of the sacred writers, I will venture 
to auggest a few considerations for reflection. 

Words are the signs of ideas. Words are human, i. 6. they belong 
to men; they are employed by them; and employed to designate, of 
course, the ideas which men have in their own minds. All these ideas 
are derived from sensation, reflection, or consciousness. The percep- 
tible objects without us, and the mental phenomena within us, are all 
the ‘objects from which we can derive ideas through the medium of 
observation. Reflection, or reasoning upon the knowledge derived from 
these, may lead us to many new ideas; all of which, however, have 
their basis in the perceptions of objects external or internal. 

As words are merely arbitrary signs of ideas, 80, when employed ia 
their original sense, they can never signify more than the things for 
which they stand. But words may be employed fguratively. When 
we come, by reasoning or reflection, to the knowledge and belief shat 
there. exists a Being who created the world; who is himself uncreated, 
-eternal, and.immutable; who is not the object of perception by any 
of our sénges; and for the description of whom, none of the words of 
our language were originally formed; we are then obliged to apply 
tothe description of this Being, words already in existence. But these 

qpordsyit is plain, must in sucha case be used nearly glways in a sense 
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more or lesa qualified, and differing from their original and literal sense. 
Even in expfessing our ideas of the mera? attributes of the Supreme 
Being, where there’ is ἃ particular resemblance between him and man 
formed in his image, we do not apply fo the Divinity the most.common 
words, in exactl} the- same sense as we'do to men. When we say, 
he is wise, we do not mean that he acquired his wisdom, or possesses it, 
or exercises ‘it, just in the manner that men do. We mean that there 
is, in his wisdom, something analogous fo wisdom in men; gomething 
which selects the best ends, and chooses the best means of accoiplish- 
ing them. But we-do not mean to imply that the acts of selecting and 
choosing in the τῷ eta are, in all respects, analogous to our own. 

We say, God ts omnipresent. But we do not mean that he ig present 
every where, in the same manner as human beings are present at any 
particular place. We do not mean that actual physical presence of 
body, or of substance, is necesgary to his being present; in other words, 
we do not mean, that he is physically diffused through the universe. 
We mean, that at the same instant, he can act, and does act, any where, 
or every where. Here is some qnalogy between him and us. We must 
be physicatly present in order to act; and we say, therefore, that where 
he acts, he is present. This is true in some sense; but as to manner, 
how exceedingly different is his being present from our own! 

We say, God is mighty. But when we speak of might in him, we do 
not associate with it the idea of firm sinew, of vigorous muscle, of robust 
body, of mature age, of perfect health; all of which enter into our 
apprehensions of consummate strength in man. We content ourselves 
with one simple point of analogy. God has power to do whatever he 
desires to do; or, he is almighty. In this respect his might or strength 
is like that in men; it is power to accomplish the objects which strength 
or might is adapted to accomplish. But the might of the Deity infinitely 
excels that of men in degree. Here is one point of dissimilarity: It 
depends, too, on very different causes for its exercise. Here is another. 
But still, we speak of power in God, as frequently as we do of power in 
men. “The imperfection of language obliges us to make use of words in 
this way. But who that has any reflection will say, that the words which 
we apply to God are used entirely in the same sense, which belongs to 
them when they are applied to men? 

In the same manner we might proceed in the consideration of 
dvary οὐδ΄ οἵ the Divine attributee, whether natural or moral. In regard 
to them all, we'should find that there is only some one point of 
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analogy on wWhich.our assertion rests, when we apply human language to. 
the description of God; and that the manner in which he possesses or 
exervisas.any of his attributes,.physically considered, ig utterly beyond 
theshoundaries of human knowledge; and, indeed, that it was never meant 
to.be an object of assertion, by any intelligent man who makes assertions 
in-regard to the Supreme Being. 

, Hf all this is well understood, we are now prepared to ματος a step 
farther, and see our way clear. Nothing can be more evident, (I might 
say, velf-evident,) than that the.eternal, uncreated, uncaused, inde- 
pendent, infinite, and self-existent God, must, as to his mode of essence. 
and existence, be unlike to temporary, created, caused, dependent, finite, 
beings, with a derived existence. The very fact that God is as he has 
been just described, and man as he has been represented, necessarily 
forces this conviction upon us. Nothing can be plainer, then, than that 
all human language, formed at first merely to express human conceptions 
of finite and created objects, muat in itself be altogether incompetent 
fully to describe the Divinity. Nor could any language formed by 
created beings be adequate to this purpose; for the plain reason, that 
no finite being could ever have a full coneeption of the infinite and 
uncreated Being. 

All our language, then, when used to describe God, must be con- 
sidered rather as analogical only, than as capable of being simply 
applied to him in its usual sense. Any description made by it, is only 
an approrimation towards a full description of what is divine. This has 
been shown above. And could this be remembered and rightly applied, 
in all our discussions respecting the nature of the Supreme Being, it 
would save much of the difficulty and darkness which now embarrass 
this great subject. 

No assertion, indeed, can be made respecting God, which, if i its lan- 
guage be understood and applied altogether in the same sense in which 
it is understood and applied when made of man, will not lead to eontra- 
diction or absurdity, This is evident from such plein. cases as those 
already presented; viz. God is wise; God is omnipresent; God is 
mighty. If there is still any doubt here, take’ another case. God has 
knowledge. This is certainly true, But with us, knowledge can be 
possessed only through the medium of corporeal organs of sensation ; 
it isneyitired successively; in time ;' within 2 limited space ;. by the aid 
of-imemory;; of comparison, of ‘reasoning, of imagination; end when 
‘Needed for-uae,-it is summoned by recollection. When we say, ‘A man 
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has knowledge," we imply alk these’ things by the ase of these words. 
But if we say, ““ God has knowledge,” do we mean to assert that he has 
corporeal -organs of sense; that he gradually acqeires ideas; that, 
limited by time and space, he does this; that. he makes the effort of 
charging the memory with it; the effort of comparing, of reasoning, 
of imagination, of recollection, in any manger like ours? Whoever says 
this is an anthropomorphite iadeed; such an oue, too, as is not to be 
often met with (I would fondly hope) in these days of better illumination 
respecting the exalted and spiritual nature of the Divinity. 

From these obvious considerations, we may now proceed to examine 

the language of the sacred writers, in regard to the difficult point which 
suggested the subject of this Excursus. Two things seem to be equally 
the object of assertion in the holy Scriptures. . The first, that there is 
but one God; the second, that the Logos, or higher nature which dwek 
in Christ, is truly divine, or is truly God. Of the first, it would be 
superfluous to produce proofs here. The Old Testament is full of them ; 
and the New as distinctly recognizes the same doctrine; see John 
xvii, 3. 1 Cor. viii. 4. 6. I John v. 20. Luke xviii. 19. Matt. xix. 17. 
A formal proof of the second point would be out of place in an exegesis 
designed only for the explanation of a particular phrase. It must 
suffice merely to advert to John i. 1. Rom. ix. 5. Tit. it. 13. 1 John v.20: 
the two former instances of which are so express; that no critical inge- 
nuity can avoid the application of the term God to Christ; the third, 
when examined by the principles of grammar and of the usus loguendi 
of the New Testament, is scarcely less certain; and the fourth has never 
yet been satisfactorily explained away. 
. * But how can the Logos be truly God, and yet be with God, and be 
the agent BY WHICH God made the worlds? Here lies, it must be con- 
fessed, the very essence of all the difficulty which embarrasses so many 
minds; and on this point we must now venture to dwell with some 
particularity. ; 

In ‘the first place, our minds are embarrassed with the difficulty which 
suth a statement respecting the Logos makes, in regard to the Divine 
unity. ‘Let us see if the source of this embarrassment’ cannot be 
distinctly pointed out. 

. Trinitarians have been, accustomed, for many centuries, to characterize 
the distinclion in the Godhead by the word person. Whether this word 
Was well or ill chosen, it is not my present object to inquire. Thus 
mich is certain: many, perhaps eyen the greater part of mex in Chris. 
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tisn lends, have incautibusly attazhed to this word; when used in reipect 
ta the Gedhead, ἃ sense nearly (if not quite) the same, ia they attach to 
it in commén useage. Not a few theologians and ‘critics have, indeed, 
protested. against such an application of the word; and some of those, 
who have Keen most emirlent for their stedfast edherehce to the belief 
thet the Suvidur possesses ἃ nature truly Divine, have rdised their voice 
high against such an application of it; but, unfortunately for the cause 
of truth, this voice bas been listeried to only by some of those who were 
friendly to a belief in the doctrine of the Trinity. Others, with different 
views, have commonly thought proper to pay no attention to such a 
protest; but to take advantage, in their efforts to oppose the doctrine of 
the Trinity, of the argurhents which might be put into their posession, 
by taking the word person in its usual acceptation. 

If now we epeak of the Logos as a person; dnd of God the Father as 
ἃ person; and attach to the word person the sense that is usual in 
common parlance; then it is certain, indeed, that the difficulty which 
lies in the way of supposing the Logos to be truly God, and yet consist- 
ently maintaining the Divine unity, is altogether insurmountable. 
* Person is an intelligent substance,” (if I may use the language of 
philosophy for the sake of definition.) ‘* Substance,” as defined by 
Baumgarten; a divine of the old school, of high orthodoxy, and of great 
metaphysical acuteness, ‘is that which can exist by itself, or unas- 
sociated with another thing ;” Substantia est id, quod potest existere 
ita, wt ponatur extra alterum, Metaphys. 191. 36. 231—233. As 
defined by another logician and philosopher, famous for nice distinctions 
of definition, ‘ Substance is that which exists, or may be supposed to 
exist, although it is connected with nothing elee;” Substantia est id 
quod est, aut esse posse putatur, etiamsi nulli alii sit Janctum, Ulrich’s 
Inst. Log. οἱ Metaphys: § 316. To apply the word pezson, then, in the 
sense which such definitions necessarily afford, to the distinctions in the 
Godhead, inevitably leads to Tritheism, and, of coutse, to a virtual 
rejection of the Divine unity. We may say, in words, that we. believe 
God is one, although we assert that there are three persons in the God-. 
head, as just defined; but nothing is plafner, than that in sucha case 
we believe merely in a specific unity, not in a numerical que. Specific 
unigy, Βοπόνον, might admit three ‘thousand or three million divine 
beings, and yet consistently maintain that there is but ong God; that is, 
it-might do so, provided we allow the advocates of it that there isa 
γένος Θεῖον, genus divinum, or genus of divinities. Human nature, for 
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‘example, is anes there.is but one nature of mats: γοὶ πο individualeof 
this genus .are without number. That duch is set the nity’ which the 
Soriptureg.assert of the Godhead, need not stop to prove. ‘ 
416, who consistently holds the numerical urtity of the. Godhead, must, 
beyoad. all doubt, protest-against-the application of the word. person to 
designate the distinctions of the Divine natute, if that word is to bs 
taken in its logical or metaphysical sense. For, howevet one may:hold 
to words and forma of expression; it is plain, that while-he makes such 
an application of the word person to the Godhead, He in fact admits 
Tritheism, although he may be far from any design or any aes 
of doitig so. 

The views which Kate now, been predented, may serve to ΕῸΝ thé 
reason why many find it so difficult, or (as they think it) impossible, to 
admit the true divinity of the Logos. “ How can he,” say they; “ be 
the second person in the Godhead, and yet be one with tlie first? | How 
can he be with God, and yet be God himself?” 

And truly, it must be confessed, that thid cannot be, provided the 
words in question are to be construed altogether more humane;-i i. 8. in 
their logical, common, usual acceptation. But is it dnglogoué, is it 
proper, to construe them thus? Does it develop a spirit of candid and 
fuir inquiry, to insist that these terms shall be construed: altogether 
according to their common acceptation, when there is not, as we have 
seen above, a single term significant of d Divine attribute; which we ever 
construe-in such a manner ἢ 

If this be correct, (and I may venture to say it cannot bé réasonably 

*disputed,) then I see no very urgent reason why the use of the word 
person, in otder to designate a distinction in the Godhead, should be 
rejected, It is true, it is not a word which is applied by the Scriptures 
to the Godhead, (for ὑπόότασις; in Heb. i: 3, does not mean person ;) it 
is also true, that many well-meaning individuals have been misled by it 
in regard to their conceptions respecting the Deity, and that those who 
reject the doctrine of the Trinity have made great use of this word in 
order to render the sentiments of Trinitarians obnoxious; so that. one 
might almost wish the word had never been introduced into ecclesiastical 
usage,, But when the matter is examined to the bottom, it wil] be found 
that objections of ἃ similar nature might be urged against the application 
of any anthropopathic expressions to.God. The simple and the untaught 
ray’ he easily misled by them, and often are-s0. How many, for 
example,.believe that God. is really angry, repents, &c., more humano,’ 
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because sutl-expressions are found in the ‘Scriptures * ‘Shall all such 
expressions be Isid aside, because they are misunderstood or perverted ? 
And if s0, where shall we stop? for we have seen, that all‘language 
which is used in order to. describe God, muat be taken, of course and by 
necessity, in a qualified sense. The abuse of a thing ie no valid argu- 
feent against the use of it. Thode, then, who Beheve in the existence of 
& real distinction in the Godhead, in case they are cateful to protest 
against thé-léfera? application of the word person to designate this, may 
still continue to employ the wotd, if they think best; for it is exceedingly 
difficult (as all will confess who have thoroughly studied this subject) to 
exchange it for a better one, or for one that will so well correspond with 
the representtations af the Bible in regard to such a distinction. Cer- 
tainly no term can be substituted for it, which will not, in like manner, 
be obnoxious td more or leds objections. 

If those who reject all distinction in the Godhead will persevere still ia 
maintaining, that to say there are three persons in the Godhead neces- 
sarily itivolves the doctrine of Tritheism ; and if they will thus continue, 
at all events, to explain the word person according to its literal and 
common meaning, and to charge upon those who believe in the doctrine 
of the Trinity the absurd consequences derivable from this; then they 
may, indeed, display their strength of attachment to their own views, 
and perhaps their skill in logomachy; but where is that candour and 
fairness toward those who differ from them, which becomes all who are 
secking in earnest to know the simple doctrines of the Scriptures 7 
” ‘Suppose now, when one says, God possesses knowledge, he should be 
asked in the tone of reproof, “‘ What! Do you mean to assert that God 
has physical organs of perception; that he studies; that he charges his 
memory with ideas; that he compares; that he deduces conclusions; 
that he summons them up by the effort of recollection when he needs 
them? Men do all this, who have knowledge ; but'can all this be pre- 
dicated of God?” Would any considerate man think these questiotis 
very reasonable ones; or feel himself compelled by them tb: n Ὁ πὰ 
assertion, “ that God hag knowledge ?” 

. Apply, now, the principle concerned in this case, to δὰ idiom int 
qitéstion. The apostle John says, that the Logos was with God; was 
ORK Nin the beginning ; and repeats this asseveration, John i. 1, 2. 
Kdays of Kimeelf, that he was with the Father, and partook of his 
ἡ before the world bad an existence, John xvii. & Ta dnother 
“piace, Johi dinerts, that the Son was with tha Father, 1 John l, δὲ and the 
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Saviour speaks of the Father, as loving him before the foundation of the 
world, John xvii. 24. He declares, that he came owt from the Father, 
when he came into the world, John xvi. 28. In accordance with this 
idiom, Paul says, that God created all things by Jesus Christ, Eph. iii.9; 
and that he made the worlds by his Son, Heb. i.2. Now, if such texts 
are to be considered as altogether ensulated, and the principles of 
analogy in other cases are not to be applied to the language which they 
exhibit, then the conclusion, that Christ, or the Logos, is a being wholly 
distinct from God the Father, is clear and inevitable. But are these texts 
to be construed in an absolute, isolated sense, and without any reference 
at all to others, which relate to the same connexion between Father and 
Son? Certainly not, if we follow the analogy of exegesis in all other 
cases. When John says, that the Logos was with God, he tells ua, at 
the very same time, as if to guard us against erroneously concluding that 
he is a distinct, and separate, and different substance, that he was God. 
When the Saviour spake of the glory which he had with the Father 
before the world was, he had just been addressing the Father as the only 
true God, John xvii. 5. 3: so that no one could rationally suppose him 
to assert the existence of more than one true God. If Paul tells us that 
God created all things by Jesus Chrisé, and that he made the worlds by 
his Son, he also tells us, that Christ is God over all, and blessed for 
ever, Rom. ix. 5; and that he is the eternal and immutable Creator of 
the heavens and the earth, Heb. i. 10—12. Christ tells us, that he who 
hath seen him hath seen the Father, John xiv. 9; that he is in the 
Father, and the Father in him, ver. 10; and that all which the Father 
hath is his, ch. xvi. 15. Now, whatever diversity between the Father 
and Son the first class of texts above quoted may seem to imply, it is 
plain that it is not of such a nature as to destroy the unity of the God- 
head. Whatever the distinction in the Godhead may be, it is no¢ that 
which makes plurality ; it is not that which makes personality, in a 
logical, or merely human sense. But can we say what it is? Plainly. 
not. A positive description is nowhere given in Scripture; and surely 
it would ill become us to pretend that we understand, without revelation, 
the uncreated substance, and modus exzistendi of the Godhead. All 
that we can understand by such expressions as the Logos being with 
God, becoming flesh and dwelling among us, and God's making the 
worlds by him, is, that there is a diatinction in the Godhead, of some 
kind, which amounts to more than merely the different modes or ways 
in which the Divinity discloses himself to us. It is something which is 
2N ° 
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not merely nominal or logical ; which is not to be predicated metely of 
the external relations of the Godhead. It is something which renders.it 
possible to affirm, in some sense or other, analogous to the usual mean- 
ing of the words, that the Son was with God, that God created the 
world by him, that he became incarnate, §c.; all which cannot be 
predicated, in the same sense, of the Father. Yet all this must be 
true, in such a modified sense as does not infringe on the real unity 
of God. 

Who, now, will undertake to decide what metaphysical distinctions or 
relations there may be, in the uncreated substance of the eternal God ; 
and what are consistent, and what not consistent, with his unity? None, 
we may believe, but those who are either presumptuous, or destitute of 
cool and sober reflection, But although the nature of the distinction 
in [86 Godhead be truly beyond the boundaries of human knowledge, 
(as plainly it is,) yet the fact, that there is a distinction of some hind or 
other; may be revealed. Indeed, that it is revealed, seems to be a neces- 
sary consequence of allowing the two classes of texts above quoted to be 
true, and to modify each other. On the one hand, distinction is not to 
be so held of asserted, as to infringe upon unity; and on the other, 
untty is not to be so held or asserted as to preclude the possibility of any 
distinction. Who has found out the Almighty unto perfection? Are 
not all analogies from created, finite, temporal objects, utterly incom- 
petent to convey adequate ideas of the infinite and uncreated God? 
Must they not from their very nature be so? Yet men will insist on 
applying all the analogy, which language imports, to God, in the same 
way aa to themselves. We always conceive, for example, of different 
beings having a finite nature, as separated by space, da existing in time, 
and as having their own peculiar properties, When, therefore, we read 
of the Logos being with God, we very easily associate with this expression 
the analogy of one human being in company with another, or of some 
created thing associated with another that is a separate one. Then we 
are ready to ask, How can the Logoa be God? One cannot, indeed, 
show that he is so, if we will insist.that all language is to be applied to 
him, simply according to the common application of it to haman objects. 
But. is such on application to he made? Can jt be? Jehn says, he is 
God ;.and Paul says, he is God over all. Then human language, of 
cantse, can only approximate to a description of him; the literal and 
ful application of it, in designating his relations to the Godhead, 1s out 
“of all question. Only very inadequate views of this subject, on the 
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spirit of party, or that of disputation, can maintain the propriety of such 
an application. 

We may come then to the conclusion, that when the apostle Paul 
asserts that God made the worlds by his Son, there is nothing in reality 
more difficult in this expression, than there is in those expressions which 
are found in the Gospel and first Epistle of John. Whatever may be the 
econothy of the Godhead to which Paul refers; it is not one which 
denies, or virtually takes dway, either the unity of the same, or the 
supreme creatorship (80 to speak) of the Son; for this he most fully 
asserts in Heb. i: 10—12. . 

We have seen, by the passages abdve cited, that thé apostles, John 
and Paul, accord in their views both with respect to the distinction and 
the unity of the Godhead; and to the divinity of the Saviour. . As they 
held these truths in such a manner that they harmonited with each‘ 
other, so ought we to dd; and consequently we should not give tuch an 
explanation to the one, as to destroy the other. In a partitular manner, 
we ought to be guarded against making ahy asdertlohs of defnitions 
whieh are built on the assumption; that we know in what the distinctions 
of the Godhead consist. Some of the efforts of the school-divines, on 
this awful subjett, are not only contradictory to each other, but their 
views dre inconsistent with the true nature of a Divine and self-existent 
Creator, as well as repulsive to the feelings of a cautious, impartial 
inquirer, who seeks after ideas of things, and not after mere words. 

The suggestions now thade, respecting the necessity of feeling that all 
our language when applied td describe the Deity must be restricted to a 
modijied sense, ate strengthened, by an examination of the descriptions 
in general of God as given in the Bible by the sacred writers. They 
represent him, for example, as angry; #8 repenting; as being grieved at 
the heart; as laughing at the-efforts of the wicked} as mocking at their 
calamities ; ds rejoicing ; as weeping ; as avenging himself; as possessing 
eyes, hands, feet, and all the parts of the human body; as descending 
and conversing with men; as appearing to Abraham, Moses, and many 
others; as ascending; as riding in the whirlwind and the storm; as 
walking on the sea; as shooting with a bow and arrows; as whetting his 
glittering sword, and bathing it in blood; as clothed with the habili- 
ments of a warrior, or in those of royal magnificence; in a word, as 
possessed of al} the sympathies, and exhibiting all the phenomena, of a 
gan. The most unpractised reader of the Bible knows this is true, and 
that, more or leas of it, is to be found on nearly every page of it. Yet 
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who, that has any rational views of the true spiritual nature of God, 
ever supposea that any part of all this language is to be applied merely 
in its primary and literal sense to God? Yet, in every case of this 
nature, there is some real meaning in the language employed by the 
sacred writers. There is some point of analogy, between the literal 
weaning of the language as applied to men, and the qualified meaning 
of it as applied to God. When God is said to repent, the meaning is, 
that he acts in a manner analogous to that in which men act when they 
repent, i.e. he changes the course which he was pursuing. When God 
is said to whet the glittering sword, to bend his bow, and to take hold 
on vengeance, then he does that whieh is like what men do to their 
enemies, i.e. he punishes, he inflicts distress, he makes retribution for 
crimes. In all these and such like cases, the manner in which the 
Divine Being acts is not intended to be described; but the fact that he 
does act, is what is asserted by the use of such language as has just 
been mentioned. 

No one can justly say, then, that there is no real meaning in such 
language when applied to God, unless it is taken in its primary and 
literal sense. Such an affirmation would betray profound ignorance of 
the nature of language, as used in a qualified sense, and also of the true 
character of Ged. For if all such language respecting him is indeed 
to be literally construed, then have the Scriptures cast no additional 
light on the spiritual nature of God, and he is still to be regarded, as 
the heathen represented him, viz. as one altogether like ourselves. 

If it should be thought, that the class of expressions which are men- 
tioned in the two preceding paragraphs, are essentially different from 
those before considered, viz. such as God knows, God is mighty, &c.; 
an examination of the whole matter will convince any one of his mistake. 
I¢ is true, that the former class of expressions are more obviously figu- 
rative. We at once perceive, that, as God is not flesh and blood, they 
cannot be /iferally applied to him ; i. 6. we abstract from these expres- 
sions whatever pettains to modys, whatever is borrowed from our earthly 
material structure. But is it not equally true, that whatever pertains to 
modus is, in the other case, to be in the same manuer abstracted ? For 
example, when God ia said te Znow, does it any more imply the human 
modus of knowing, than it implies the human modus of acting, when 
he ia said to lift up hig arm in order to smite an offender? Most clearly 
net. The truth is, that, when sifted to the bottom, it will be found, thera 
ἐξ no essential difference 8ὲ. (Ὁ the qualified nature of the language in 
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both cases. In both, you abstract the modus, before yon apply it to 
God. In the one case, indeed, the metaphor is taken from our corporeal 
parts ; in the other, from our mental powers; but this makes no differs 
ence in respect to the thing itself, except that in the former case the 
language is more obviously and strikingly to be qualified, than in the 
latter. 

If, then, such expressions as those which have been considered, and 
all others which designate the natural or moral attributes of God, are, 
and must be, understood in a modified sense ; then why is not the asser+ 
tion that the Logos was with God to be understood in a similar way ? 
The manner in which one created substance, as contemplated by us, 1s 
with another can surely afford no perfect analogy to explain the man- 
ner, in which the self-eristent, the uncreated Logos is with God. And 
yet the most specious of all the objections to the true divinity of the 
Logos, are grounded on the full and diterad application to him of auth 
language. ; 

One word, with respect to the unity itself of the Godhead. Is not 
this term, as well as all the others applied to the Divinity, to be taken 
in a modified sense? If any one will, for a moment, put aside the veil 
of words, and come to the simple contemplation of things, he will pro- 
bably find himself much less able to tell what unity in the Godhead is, 
than he suspected. In the substances around us, proximity of parts 
united by some common influence, or subserviency to some common 
purpose, is essential to our idea of unity. A tree is one, because its 
several parts are intimately connected, are under an influence common 
to all, and are subservient to a common purpose, i. e. of producing fruit, 
or foliage. Other trees, indeed, of the like kind, are under the like 
influence, and subserve the like purpose; but the want of an intimate 
proximity of parts to the tree in question, is the ground why they are 
not one with it. One man, in distinction from many, consists of a cor- 
poreal frame thus intimately connected, and animated by an intelligent 
spirit. Every thing that-has material parts is numerically one, only by 
an intimate conjunction of those parts. 

But when we apply the term wrify to spirit, and ask, What is that in 
which the unity of spirit consists? it will be found more easy to ask, 
than to answer the question. A spirit we do not suppose to have parts; 
certainly not, in such a sense as matter has, i.e, it is not divisible. 
God has no parts; he ia a spirit. Proximity of parts, then, does ποῖ 
constitute his unity. Nor have we, nor can we have, any proof that 
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homogeneousness, or simplicity of essence or substance, constitutes his 
unity. For, in the first place, we have no distinct idea of what the 
essence or substance (if I may be allowed the expression) of the Godhead 
consists; and, of course, we cannot predicate physical homogeneousness 
or simplicity of that, respecting which we haye no distinct idea. In the 
second place, as the most insignificant portion of matter has never yet, 
so fay gq we know, received an ultimate analysis from the highest efforts 
of chemical philosophy, so that any one can venture to affirm what its 
simple substance is, and confidently declare that it is homogeneous, and 
one only, in regard to its component elements; will ayy one venture to 
say, that he bas analyzed the Divine substance, (I speak it with rever- 
ence,) so as to he able, with certainty, to predicate physical homogeneous 
simplicity and unity, of the elements which compose it? How is it 
possible for us to make affirmations about the nature of that substance, 
of which, by our own confession, we are altogether ignorant? A man 
who at the present day should do thus, in any other science than that 
of theology, would be regarded as 8. mere visionary, or 88 a bigoted 
enthusiast for the party to which he belonged. 

The qualities, then, of the substance or essence of the Godhead, or 
(to speak in other terms) the physical or metaphysical nature of the 
Deity, is that of which we ate profoundly ignorant. We know there is 
one Omnipotence, one Omnideience, one Creator and Governor of the 
universe; but do we know the internal relations and modifications of his 
substance? Confessedly not. How, then, can we with propriety reject 
the testimony of revelation, that the Logos is God, beoause of objections 
which our philosophy deduced from a priori reasoning may raise, in 
respect to the unity of the Divine substance; all of which objections, 
too, are dedueed from analogies that are taken merely from material 
and corporeal things? Truly, if the nature of these objections be 
examined, and the whole matter sifted to the bottom, by patting mere 
words aside for a while, and looking at things, it will be found, that we 
have less reason to confide in such objections, than some are ready to 
imagine. 

The .Christian, who holds that the Logos is truly divine, (and of 
course that he is self-ezistent, eternal, and independent,) holds to 
what Paul and John seem very plainly to assert; and he, who admits 
that-there is ἃ distinction in the Godhead, (the nature of which is not 
téyeloped, but which is implied in such expressions as those in 
Heb. i. 2. John i. 1, 2,) stands on scriptural ground, and on that too 
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which is proof against all assault. For how can it be proved, that 
there is ποὲ a distinction in the Godhead, the. nature of which we 
confessedly do not understand ? If it be agked, How can it be proved 
there is one? The answer js, by a revelation. If such a revelation 
has been made, (and the texts cited above, not to mention others, seem 
plainly to imply it,) then we are either bound to receive it, or to reject 
the authority of the sacred writers. Consistency must oblige us directly 
and fully to do the one or the other, ara 

As for all the illustrations attempted by divines, ancient and modem, 
of the physical nature of the distinctions in the Godhead, drawn from 
finite, material, created objects, the bare mention of them is enough to 
show, that they must be imminently exposed to error. Who can draw 
any perfect analogies between created and wncreated beings, in regard 
to their physical nature and properties? And all the terms, and” 
names, and dogmas, which have resulted merely from such comparisons, 
may be rejected in a mass—salvd fide, et salud ecclesid: and they 
ought to be rejected, if we would not expoge the awful mystery of the 
doctrine in question to doubts, if not to rejection, by men who are 
not influenced in their opinions by tradition, nor by the authority of the 
schools. When the simple d:dlical view of this subject is embraced, 
and the simple position of the sacred writers maintained, without 
adding to it any explanations or definitions merely of our own invention | 
then may more unity of opinion on this subject be expected among 
professed Christians; and then will truth be less exposed to assault, 
from those who reject it. 

We come, then, at the close of this protracted discussion, to the 
conclusion—that language, like that in Heb. i. 2, is subject to such 
modifications as other parts of the Scriptures and the nature of the 
case demand. In other words, we can rationally apply it to God and 
to Christ, only in a qualified sense, just as all other language must 
be applied to them, most obviously, in a qualified sense. Whatever 
depends on modus, must be abstracted, Facts are aimed at by the 
sacred writers, not the modus of them. 

The expression in our text, therefore, according to every just law of 
exegesis, must be so taken, as to accord with other assertions of the 
apostle and other inspired writers. But these do not permit us to 
attribute the act of creating to any but God himself, i. e. the supreme 
God. To this act the ultimate appeal is made by the sacred authors, 
in order to distinguish the supreme God from all that is called God 
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in heaven or on earth: see Rom. i. 20. Ps. xix. 1. Acts xiv. 15, Jen, 
xl. 25, 26; ch. xiii, 5—8; xiii. 15; xliv. 23; xlv. 18; xlvi. 9; 
xviii. 12, 13, &c, Now, is it possible for the human mind to appeal to 
any decisive evidence of supreme Divinity, unless the act of creation 
he such? The Deity can be known at all, only by the development 
of his attributes; and no development ever made, or (so far as we 
can see) none which can be made, is so highly and decisively charac- 
teristic of ‘‘ eternal power and godhead,” as the act of creation, So 
thought Paul, Rom. i. 20; and so, until the whole structure of my 
mind is changed, must I think. 

The being then who created the world, is God to me; and from the 
nature of my moral and mental constitution, he must be so. This is 
ἃ point that admits of no explaining away. If, therefore, Christ cre- 
ated the world, he must be, what John asserts him to be, GOD; and 
what Paul asserts him to be, GOD OVER ALL. But in what sense 
God can be said to have created the world by Christ, i, e. what is the 
exact meaning of a phrase, which refers to an internal distinction, (as 
it would seem,) in the Divine nature, is beyond the reach of our con- 
ception, as to modus. Enough, that it has matter of fact for its ground, 
viz, that the Logos was truly Creator. Enough that creatorship is 50 
spoken of in the Bible, that we are not at liberty to predicate it of any 
dependent being. This point fixed, (and if it be not, we have πὸ 
decisive evidence on which we can rely, that Jehovah is God,) the 
sense of Heb. i, 2, and of other like passages, is to be understood in 
a qualified way, s0 as not to gainsay what is plain and certain. This 
is as much as can be said with safety; for te subject, to which such 
passages refer, is plainly one that, in most respects, is beyond the bound- 
aries of human knowledge. 

That the subject is not without difficulties, even in its scriptural 
position, is what every candid and unprejudiced man will be very ready 
to confess. But it is a noble remark of Garve, (on Cicero de Offic. 
Lib. I. p. 70,) “The better part of men do not, because they may 
discover a few difficulties which they cannot solve, regard the whole 
system-of acknowledged truth as uncertain. They can be aware that 
there is some darkness mingled with light in their knowledge, without 
being terrified by the one, or blinded by the other.” 

_ The effort to explain every thing, to define every thing, has led to 
the unhappy consequence of introducing scholastic phraseology and 
definitions, in reapéct to every thing about the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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This not only bewilders’ many, but makes others believe that they have 
a knowledge of things becaure they can use abundance of technical 
words; while the opposition of another class, who ean detect the 
inconsistency and emptiness of these terms, is excited against the whole 
doctrine. The day, however, is coming, if not already arrived, when 
mere names will be regarded by the church as of little worth, provided 
they do not convey infelligible ideas. For the good of the church, 
also, it may be hoped, that the time is very near, when men will learn 
to stop, in making their inquiries, witnin the boundaries of human 
knowledge, and neither to asseré nor deny that, about which they hacw 
nothing, and can know nothing. Well was it said by ἃ very sensible 
writer, ‘“‘ He who will not undertake to explain what is incomprehen- 
sible, but will seek to know where the boundaries of this begin, and 
simply acknowledge them when and where he finds them ;—he does ‘ 
most to promote the genuine knowledge of truth by man.”” 


EXCURSUS II. 


ΕΒ. i. 3.---Δι᾿ οὗ καὶ τοὺς αἰῶνας ἐποίησε. 


Ir hes been argued, that the expression, God made the worlds by his 
Son, necessarily contains an implication of eternal sonship, or eternal 
generation ; in other words, that Christ is the Son of God in his divine 
nature, and not simply considered as mediator. ““ How,” it is asked, 
“could God make the worlds by his Son, if he had no son until four 
thousand years after the world was created?” The answer, however, is 
easy. How could ‘ God create all things by Jesus Christ?” And yet 
the apostle asserts that he did, in Eph. iii. 9. Is not Jesus Christ the 
appropriate name of the incarnate Logos? Of the Saviour a8 possess- 
ing our nature? How then could the world have been created by him ? 
The answer is, that in both cases, and in all similar cases, the words 
which describe the person are used as proper names, and thus designate 
the whole person, in whatever relation he is considered. The Logos, 
who created the world, was united with the human nature of Jesus— 
with the human nature of the Son of God, i.e. the Messiah, And as 
the names Jesus Christ and Son of God, are evidently terms‘used to 
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deacnbe the complex person of the Saviour; so it is altogether accord- 
ant with the usages of language to say, that ‘‘ God created the world 
by: Jesus Christ,” or, ‘ by his Son 2. meaning, in either case, the Logos 
or higher nature united to Christ, or the Son. So we say, Abraham is 
dead, meaning, that part of him which is mortal is dead; Abraham is 
élive, meaning, that part which is immortal lives. We say, too, Abra- 
ham was born in Ur, of Chaldea; yet he did not receive this name 
until ninety-nine years after his birth there, for before this last period 
he was called Abram, not Abraham, Gen. xvii. 1.5. This is analogical 
with saying, God made the warids by his Son; although the Logos did 
not receiye the name Son (except by prophetic anticipation) until he 
appeared in the flesh, Nothing is more common than to employ proper 
names, when once acquired, in order to designate the whole person, in 
all its different stages or modes of existence, without any reference to 
the time or manner of acquiring the proper name. At all events, if to 
say, that God made the worlds by his Son, necessarily proves that the 
Logos was then a Son when he made the worlds; the same reasoning 
will of course prove, that he was then Jesus and Christ also, i. e. a 
complex person having a human nature, because it is said, God created 
all things by Jegus Christ. 

In the same manner, the expression of our Saviour, What if ye should 
466 the Son of man ascend up where he was befare? John yi. 62, would 
prove, if the reasoning on which we are animadverting be correct, that 
the Son or MAN existed in heaven before he qwelt among men, i. e. 
that the Word made flesh did not qssume this incarnate condition at the 
hirth of Jesus, hut possegsed guch a nature hefore, yiz. while in the hea- 
venly world. Now, as neither fact justifies such a supposition, nor the 
usages of language demand it, so the doctrine of eterna] Sonship can 
never be built upon a principle of reasoning which standa upon such 
8 very insufficient basis. 


EXCURSUS III. 
Hy. i. 3.— Oc ὧν ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης καὶ χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὑτοῦ. 
εἰ Waar can be plainer, than that the description, in Heb. i, 3, neces- 


sarily applies to the incarnate Logos, to the Son of God as disclosing in 
our nature the Father to the world of mankind? A multitude of ana- 
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logous texts might easily be appealed to; but those quoted in the Com- 
mentary are sufficient. It is plainly the manifestation of God which the 
Son makes, that occasions the Son's being described as ἀπαύγασμα and 
χαρακτὴρ; both of which imply, of course, what is visible and perceptible. 
But the Logos before the incarnation, while simply divine, wag neither 
visible nor perceptible. Nor can we, with ‘any propriety of language, 
speak of him in that state, in which he was simply the invisible God, as 
being only the émage οὗ God, or only the radiance of his splendour, or 
merely the Jikeness of his substance, Ὑπόστατις αὐτοῦ, his substance, I 
regard as equivalent to him, himself as he really is; for this would seem 
to be the meaning of substance, in the case before us, and not the desig- 
nation of the physical or metaphysical nature of the Divine gubstance, 
which neither Christ nor any of the sacred writers have represented to 
us, and of which the Logos is not an tmage, since he is QNE with the’ 
Father. 

Others understand ara in the sense of image, exact resem- 
blance, and δόξα as meaning, Divine mayesty ; thus making ἀπαύγασμα 
δόξης and χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὑτοῦ synonymous. They appeal, by 
way of supporting this, to an expression in Philo, who calls the sanctuary 
of the temple ofoy ἀπαύγασμα τῶν ἁγίων καὶ μίμημα τοῦ ἀρχετύπον, an 
image (as they translate it) of the [heavenly] sanctuary, and.a resem- 
blance of the archetype. But here ἀπαύγασμα may well be rendered 
radiance i. e. light emanated from the heavenly sanctuary, in reference to 
the heavenly splendour which appeared in the moat holy place. Philo de 
Plantat. Noe, L. 11. p. 221. edit. Francofurt. The book of Wisdom calls wis- 
dom ἀπαύγασμα φωτὸς ἀϊδίον, καὶ εἰκόνα τῆς ἀγαϑότητος αὑτοῦ, the radiance 
of eternal light, and the image of [God's] goodness; which, although 
cited by them, is still less to the purpose of defending their opinion. 

Ancient and modern commentators, who have construed these phrases 
as having respect to the divine nature and condition of the Son, have 
understood them as asserting an exact likeness between the Father and 
the Son, first in regard to attributes (δόξα,) and then in regard to sub- 
stance or essence (ὑπόστασις.) I must, however, regard the phrase in 
question, as of the same nature, in respect to meaning, with the texts to 
which they have been compared in the Commentary; and we may surely 
find, in the analogy of the scripture and in the nature of the imagery, 
reason to justify this view of them. But os the explanation referred to 
has been so long insisted on, and so ~~ repeated, it deserves at least 
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Theodoret has best exhibited the mode of argument, which is used to 
defend the sentiment in question. ‘‘ Splendour (4ra¢yaspa,)” says he, 
‘6 comes, from fire. It has fire as its cause, but is inseparable from the 
fire ; for ‘fire’ aud splendour proceed from the same source, If now it ia 
possible, in respect to objects of sense, that one thing should be derived 
from another, and yet co-exist with that from which it is derived, you 
cannot doubt that God, the Logos, the only begotten Son of God, is 
begotten as a Son, and yet that he co-exists with him who begat him as 
Logos, which [Logos] is ἀπαύγασμα δόξης. For the glory and the splen- 
dour have one common source. But the glory always existed; conse- 
quently the splendour. Fire and splendour are of the same nature; then 
the Son is of the same nature with the Father. Moreover, since the 
image of splendour abundantly shows the co-eternal and co-essential 
nature [of the Son with the Father,] it has afforded occasion for the blas- 
phemies of those who labour under the disease of Sabellius and Photinus. 
By another image, therefore, he [the apostle] refutes this blasphemy, 
since splendour does not exist in and of itself; for he adds, χαρακτὴρ 
τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὑτοῦ, x. τ. d.”’ Theod. Comm. on Heb. i. 3. 

In a similar manner, Chrysostom and Theophylact argue, calling the 
Son φῶς ἐκ φωτὸς. So the Nicene Fathers say, “ the Son is φῶς ἐκ 
φωτὸς, καὶ Θεὸς ἐκ Θεοῦ. All these plainly borrow their phraseology 
from the expression, ἀπαύγασμα τῆς δόξης αὑτοῦ, which is referred by 
them to the Divine nature of Christ. 

But how incompetent any material objects are, to afford just ana- 
logies of the modus existendi of a Divine and wacreated nature, need 
not be again insisted on in this place. We might well ask, Is not the 
sun the cause of light? And does not the cause exist before the effect ? 
Again; Is light in all respects homoousian with the source of light, 
the luminary from which it springs? Is the radiance of the sun, the 
same thing as the sun itself? 

Chrysostom, Theophylact, and Gregory Nyssen, moreover, assert, 
that the expression, χαρακτὴρ τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὑτοῦ, necessarily implies 
an entire resemblance, in all respects, of the Son to the Father, with the 
exception of separate Aypostasis; and this they maintain must be so, 
because the impression made by a stamp or die is exactly like the stamp 
ordje itself, But it may be-asked first, Whether the writer himself of 
quar, bpiatle makes, as these commentators do, the exception of hypostasis 
from the completeness of the resemblance asserted? Next, whether an 
impression is indeed, in all respects, like the die which made it? For 
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example; is the impression golid, or of the same material with the 
stamp ; or does it possess the same physical attributes; or is it coeval 
with itt Such aseertions, therefore, though they may be oratorical 
enough, end please the fancy of hearers or readers, vanish away before 
the tribunal of examination, and serve only to show the incompetence of 
any earthly analogies. to give a true representation of the modus ezis- 
tendi, or of the physical aubstance, of the Godhead. . They also show 
the imprudence, nay, the danger, of employing such figures, in — 
to a subject of so awful a nature. 

There can be no doubt in the mind of any man, who carefully 
examines, that the Nicene fathers and the Greek commentators, one and 
all, held that Christ as to his Divine nature was derived from the 
Father. So the Nicene creed, Θεὸς ἐκ Geo’, φῶς ἐκ φωτὸς. Sa Chrysoa- 
tom, commenting on the phrase in Heb. i. 13, κάϑοι ἐκ δεξιῶν pou, 
affirms, that ‘‘ the apostle says this for no other reagon, than that you 
may not auppose the Son to be ἄναρχον καὶ ἀναίτεον,᾽" 1. 0. sine principio 
et sine causd; most evidently in the very spirit of the Nicene creed. 
Yet we may ask the question—we cannot help asking it, Is then the 
Son, who ig God over all and blessed for ever—is he, in his DIVINE 
nature, derived and dependent? Has he, as very God, an αἰτία and an 
ἀρχὴ Απὰ is it possible for ua, to make the idea of true and proper 
divinity harmonize with that of derivation, and consequent dependence ? 
No; itis not. The spiritual views of the nature of God, which are now 
generally entertained by enlightened men, forbid this; in fact, they 
render it absolutely impossible. But not so in the days of the Nicene 
council, and of the Greek commentators, That they believed in the 
Diviae nature of Christ, { consider as altogether certain; but that their 
views of what is necessary to constitute a rational and defensible idea of 
a nature truly Divine, were correct, ia what no one, I think, who has 
read their writings and judged for himself, will now venture to maintgin. 
Their views of the Divine nature were built on the metaphysical philo- 
sophy of their dey; but we are not bound to admit this philosophy as 
corrent ; nor is it indeed possible, now, for our minds to admit it. 


EXCURSUS IV.- 
Hep. i. 3.— ExaSucer ἐν δεξιᾷ τῆς peyadocvync. 
Fo sit at the right hand of one on a throne, appears to have two 
meonings, both in profane and gacred usage. 


ξ 
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1. Tt denotes honour, friendship, peculiar approbation, ἃ reward 
bestowecdt on any one. Thus Solomon;-when:on his throne; directed 
Bathsheba his mother to sit at his right hand, 1 Kings ij. 19, Titus, in 
Pe.:zlv. 9; the queen is represented a8 taking ber place at the right 
hand of the king her husband. The mother of James and John tequests 
of Jesus; that het two sons may sit, one on hit right hand and the 
other on his left, during his reign, (ἐν τῇ βασιλείᾳ ovv, Matt. xx. 
20-23; compare Merk x. 36—40,) i: 6. that they may occupy the 
highest places of honour under him as king. ᾿π other passages, 
Christ promises his disciples that they shall have thrones, in thé wotld 
of glory, Matt. xix. 28; tay; thdt they shall sit down with him on his 
throne, even: as lie sits down with his Fatler on his throne, Rev. iil. 21. 
So Christians are said to have kingdom given to them, Rev. |.6; they 
are a kingly: priesthood, ἃ Pet. ii. 9; they teign with Christ, or in 
life; 2 Tim: ii. 12. Rom. v.17. James ii. 5. Matt. xtv. 34. Rev. 
v. 10, In all these and the like cases, honour, réward, an exalted state 
of happiness dr gléry, id represented by such expressions ; but not actual 
particijiation in the siprene gZovernnient of the universe. 

2. To dit at the tight haid of one enthroted, of td sit on ἃ throne 
with dne; dlso denotes participation df command, duthority, or dignity. 
So the héatheti often employed thé phrase: e. g: Pindat represents 
Minetvd ad δέξιὰν κατὰ χειρὰ τοῦ πατρὸς καϑεζομένήν, sitting af the 
right hand of her father [Jove]; whith Horace explains by her 
occupying prozisios Jovi honotés. Pind. Fragti. p. 50. ed: Schneider, 
Hor. Od. I. 12; 19. So Callimachus says of Apollo, that ‘he will 
honour thd quoir who shall sing what is pleasant to him; since he is 
able to do this, diel Act δεξιὸς ἥσται; because he sits αὐ the right hand of 
Jove.” Hymn. in Apoll. vi 28,29. The Greeks called him; who par 
ticipated with another in his kingly authotity; σύνεδρος; πάρεδρος, σύν- 
ϑρονος ; although they dlso applied these terms to any member of a 
council, or of a deliberative judicial dsstmbly. In the New Testament, 
when Christ is represented as sittmg at the right hand of Divine 
Majesty, Heb, i. 3; or at the right hand of God, Heb. x. 12; or at 
the right of the throne of God, Heb. xii. 2, participation in supreme 
dominion is most clearly meant. Compare Acts ii. 31—36, 1 Pet. ill, 
23..Rom. viii. 34. Mark xvi. 19. Phil. ti. 611. Eph, i, 20—23. «Αἱ 
thagaene time, the comparison of these passages will show most clearly, 
that Christ's exaltation to the right hand of God, means, Ais being 
seated on the mediatorial throne, as the result and reward of his suffer- 
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ings, (see particularly, Phil. ii. 6—11, and compére Heb. xii. 2;) and 
that the phrase in question never means, the original dominion which 
Chriat as Logos or God possesses. The sacréd writers never speak 
respecting the Logos, considered simply ia hie Devine nature, as being 
seated at the right hand of God; but only of the Logos incarnate, 
or.the Mediator; as being there. So in our text, it ia after the expia- 
tion made by the Son of God, that he is represented as seating himself 
at the right hand of the Divine Majesty: And that this mediatorial 
dominion ig not to be considered simply as the dominion of the Divine 
nature of Christ as such, is plain from the fact, that when the medias. 

torial office is fulfilled, the, kingdom of the mediator as such is to tease; 
1 Cor. xv, 23—28. Moreover, that the phrase, to sit at the right 
hand of God, or of the throne of God; does not of itself mean, origi- 
nal divine dominion, is clear, from the fact, that Christ assures his 
faithful disciples they shall sit, down with him on his throne, even as 
he has sat down with his Father on his throne, Rev. iii 21. It is 
exaltation, then, in consequence of obedience and sufferings, which is 
designated by the phrase in question. See an excellent dissertation 
De Jesu Christi ad dextram Dei sedente, by the venerable Dr. 
Knapp of Halle, (νῦν ἐν ἁγίοις,) in Knappii Scripta varii Argumentia 
Hal. 1824. 


Excursus V. 
Hap. τ. δ..-- Εγὼ ἔσόμαι αὐτῷ εἰς watépa, καὶ αὐτὸς ἔσται pibe εἰς υἱὸν. 


A DIFFICULTY atill remains, in regard to the application of 2 Sam, 
vii, 14, to Christ. In the very same verse, which contains the quotation 
made by the apostle, is contained the following expression: “ If he 
commit iniquity, I will chasten him with the rod of men, and with the 
stripes of the children of men ;” i. e. I will inflict such punishment as 
men receive on account of transgression. Can it well be said respecting. 
the Son of God, “ If he commit iniquity ?” ἄς, Where can any ana- 
logy in Scripture be found, of such language applied to him? The 
answer must be, Nowhere. But by a nearer inspection of the whole 
prophecy, and by comparing it with other predictions of ἃ similar nature, 
pethaps the difficulty presented may be diminished, if not removed. 
What hinders, that God should promise both temporal and spiritual 
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blessings to David, in consideration of his piety? See 2 Sam. vii. 
1-13. Why could he not promise him, that he should have successors 
on the throne, who should, like other men, fall into sin, and be 
chastened for it? And yet, that among those kings who should descend 
from him, there should be.one, who was the Son of God in a peculiar 
sense, who was destined to a dignity—to a throne—of a most exalted 
nature? Such at least seems to be the exposition by the author of the 
eighty-ninth Psalm, ver. 29—37. 

Compare this now with the promises made to Abraham, Gen. xii. 1—3; 
ch. xv, I—6; xvii. 1—8. These passages certainly contain assurances, 
that Abraham should have a literal, numerous offspring, and that they 
should inherit the land of Canaan; see Gen. xv. 7—18. Yet they also 
contain assurances of a seed, in whom all nations should be blessed, 
Gal. iii. 14—17; and of a seed who should be the heirs of Abraham’s 
faith, i. 6. resemble him in regard to faith or belief, Gal. iii. 6—8. It 
may be difficult for us to ascertain, in some cases, where the temporal 
promise ends, and the spiritua/ one begins; and so vice versd ; because 
both are couched, as usual, in similar language. But this does not show 
that there is any absurdity, or any improbability, in the supposition that 
God may have promised, and that he has promised, blessings both spiri- 
tual and temporal at the same time. Did he not engage that David 
should have successors on his earthly throne; and also that he should 
have a Son who would sit on a spiri¢ual throne ; and have a kingdom, of 
which David's own was but a mere type! Luke i. 32, 33. Rom. i. 3, 4 
Admitting this, our difficulty is diminished, if not removed. The “ ini- 
quity committed” is predicated of that part of David’s seed who might 
commit it, i. 6. his successors on the national throne; while the more 
exalted condition, predicated of his successor, belongs to him to whom 
wes given a kingdom over alt. 

If you say, ‘‘ Thus interpreted, the prophecy seems to be in a great 
measure general, and difficult to be definitely interpreted ;” the answer 
is, So it was designed to be. The general idea only was intended to be 
communicated, of some future most distinguished progeny of David. 
Very much of our difficulty in interpreting most of the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, arises from aiming to make them more specific and deft- 
nite, than they were originally intended to be. When we shall have 


pane τε learned, that ‘the law made nothing perfect,” we shall find 
less Wifficulty in the interpretation bath of the Old anil New Testament. 
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EXCURSUS VI. 
HEB. 1. 6.—Kal προσκυνησάτωσαν αὑτῷ πάντες ἄγγελοι Θεοῦ. 


As nearly all the commentators on our epistle have admitted, that the 
one or the other of these passages is actually quoted by the apostle, the 
difficulties to which such a supposition is exposed should be stated. 

In Deut. xxxii. 43 [Sept.], the very words are found, which appear in 
our text. But (1.)«They are found on/y in the Septuagint version; the 
Hebrew, and all the ancient versions, omitting them. (2.) The copies of 
the Septuagint itself are not agreed respecting them. The Codex Alex. 
reads viol Θεοῦ, instead of ἄγγελοι Θεοῦ, and one Codex at Oxford omita 
the whole clause. (3.) The subject connected with this command to the 
angels, (if we admit the clause in the Septuagint to be a part of the 
sacred text), has no relation to the Messiah. The context celebrates 
the victory over the enemies of Israel, which God will achieve. After 
saying, that ‘his arrows should be drunk with blood, and that his 
sword should devour flesh, with the blood of the slain and of captives, 
from the time wheo he begins to take vengéance on the enemy;” the 
Septuagint (not the Hebrew) immediately inserts, εὐφράνϑητε οὐρανοὶ 
ἅμα αὑτῷ καὶ προσκυνησάτωσαν αὑτῷ πάντες ἄγγελοι Θεοῦ. This, in the 
place where it stands, must needs mean, ‘ Let the inhabitants of the 
heavenly world rejoice in the victory-of God over the enemies of his 
people, and let them pay their adoration to him.” But the Messiah 
does not seem to be at all alluded to, any where in the context; much 
less described as being introduced into the world. I should therefore 
think it very improbable, if the apostle meant to quote Scripture, that 
he meant to quote this Scripture, on the present occasion; for we have 
no knowledge, (unless it be implied in our text), that the Jews of his 
time were wont to apply this passage to the Messiah. Still, it is a pos- 
sible case that he quoted the words of Deut. xxxii. 43, merely as fitted 
to express the idea which he intended to convey ; just as we now borrow 
scripture language, every day, to convey our own ideas, without feeling 
it to be at all necessary to prove, in every case, that the same meaning 
was originally conveyed by the words which we employ, as we attach to 
them im our discourse. Such a use, it is well known, is not unfre- 
quently made of passages from the Old Testament by the writers of the 
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New; and such an one, Storr maintains, is here made by the apostle, of 
the words of the Septuagint, in Deut. xxxii. 43. 

The probability, however, all things considered, is in favour of a 
quotation, (if it be necessary to suppose a quotation,) from Ps. xcvii. 7, 
(Sept. Ps. xcvi. 7 ;) where the Septuagint has προσκυνήσατε αὐτῷ πάντες 
ἄγγελοι αὑτοῦ, as ἃ translation of the Hebrew, ΟΥ̓ 93 i>- THAW, 
worship him, all ye Elohim. Here αὐτοῦ, in the Septuagint, stands 
after ἄγγελοι, but in Heb. i. G, it is Θεοῦ; and καὶ in our quotation, is 
wanting in the Septuagint. But any one who has compared the quota- 
tions of the New Testament from the Old, either with the Hebrew or 
Septuagint, must have seen that very few of them,are verbatim. The 
variation here of the quotation from the original, is so small, and so 
entirely unconcerned with the sense of the passage, that the discrepancy 
will not be any hinderance at all to the supposition that Ps. xcvii. 7, 
may have been quoted. Yet the subject of this psalm does not, at first 
view, seem to be the Messiah. The universal reign of Jehovah, his 
victory over his enemies, the manifestation of his glory to all nations, 
and the confusion of idolaters, are celebrated in the context. The verse 
from which our quotation is made runs thus: ““ Confounded be all they 
that serve graven images, that boast themselves of their idols, προσκυνή- 
gare αὑτῶ πάντες ἄγγελοι θεοῦ, prion” 22; ” i.e. “let all created things, 
which are the objects of worship, instead of receiving adoration, pay it 
to Jehovah. Jehovah alone is the proper object of religious homage.” 

Yet it is certainly a possible case, that this very psalm celebrates the 
coming and empire of Christ, who was, as Simeon says, Luke ii, 32, 
φῶς εἰς ἀποκάλυψιν ἐθνῶν, καὶ δόξαν λαοῦ gov Ἰσραὴλ, (compare Ps. 
xevil. 6 ;) and whose coming was to destroy idolatry, and fill the hearts 
of the righteous with gladness, ver. 11, 12. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that if the ninety-seventh psalm was designed to be applied to the 
Messiah, it is one of those which are much less definite and plain in 
regard to such an application, than several others. The Jews, as Kimchi 
asserts, were wont to apply all the psalms, from Ps. xciii. to Pas. ci., to 
the Messiah. If such an explanation was current in the time of Paul, 
it would give additional force to the appeal here made, And even if 
Paul himself did not regard Ps. xcvii. as originally designed to be applied 
to the Messiah, he might still use the wards of it as descriptive of a fact 
whigh took place at the time of the Saviour’s birth. The Jewish Chrie- 
fians; whom he addressed, could not have been. ignorant of what 
“happened ὦ in regard to the angels, at the time of this birth, Supposing,. 
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then, that the original Hebrew of the ninety-seventh psalm only means, 
“ Worship him, all ye who are worshipped, [ovo 03 ; and that the 
LXX. translated this as it now appears in their version; why could not 
Paul make use of their words, to describe facts which happened in later 
times? If you say, ““ This would be only to.foster an erroneous trans- 
lation of the Hebrew by the LXX., and an erroneous application of it 
by the Jews:” the answer is, The fact itself is not an error; viz. that 
the-angels worshipped the Saviour. The words of Ps. xcvii. 7, thus 
applied, designate what is really true. If the Jews, to whom they were 
originally addressed, were accustomed to apply them to the Messiah, 
then the use which the apostle makes of them would be the more 
impressive; and impressive of an idea founded in reality, viz. that the 
Son of God was the object of angelic worship, 

That the apostle, however, designed any thing more, than merely to 
use a phrase well known to -the readers of the Septuagint version, 
borrowed from Ps. xcvii. 7, and accommodated to express his own ideas, 
need not be supposed ; and cannot, indeed, well be proved. But if any 
are not content with this, (which I should myself prefer, provided we 
allow it to be an actual quotation ;) then it is, certainly, very possible 
to suppose, that the ninety-seventh psalm relates to the coming and 
kingdom of the Messiah, and that the appeal to it for a proof passage 
relative to him, is strictly proper, and not difficult to be understood. 
In either way, the difficulty which offers itself to the mind, on the first 
examination of the text, is greatly diminished, if not wholly removed. s5 
far as appeal, by way of quotation, is concerned. 

For my own part, I do not regard it as necessary to suppose that the 
phrase in question is quoted at all. Surely it is not improbable, that 
the writer means only to say, ‘‘ The Father, who introduced the Son 
into the world, said, προσκυνησάτωσαν, κ. τ. Δ." The Christian Jews, 
who cannot be supposed to be ignorant of what had happened at the 
time of the Saviour's birth, could hardly doubt of the writer's meaning. 
Thus the difficulty of the text would be removed. But if a quotation be 
insisted on, then, with Storr, I am inclined, as before suggested, to 
regard it as simply using a Septuagint phrase, in order to convey tha 
apostle’s own ideas. Yet the exposition, which is founded on the appli- 
cation of the ninety-seventh psalm to the Messiah, and which explains 
our text as the quotation of an actual prophecy, is not impossible ; and, 
perhaps, not even improbable. 
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One question, however, still remains. How could the LXX., and 
Paul after them, translate pvt by angels? It is admitted, that the 
great body of lexicographers and critics, in modern times, reject the 
sense of the word here given. But usage, after all, pleads in favour of 
it. The Septuagint render oN (God) by ἄγγελος, in Job xx. 15; and 
Drie, by ἄγγελοι, in Ps. viii, 6; xcvii. (xcvi.) 7; cxxxvii. 1. Paul 
follows them, by quoting Ps. viii. 6, in Heb. 1}, 7; and also by quoting 
Ps. xcvii. 7, in the verse before us; i. e. supposing that he does actually 
quote it. Is not this sufficient evidence that there was a usus loguendi 
among the Jews, which applied the word DvrioN occasionally, to desig- 
nate angels? It is admitted, that kings and magistrates are called 
Elohim, becayse of their rank or dignity. Is there any thing improbable 
in the supposition, that angels may be also called ΟΥ̓, who, at 
present, are elevated above men? Heb. ii. 7. Facts, and not supposi- 
tions, are evidences of the usus loquendi of the Jewish writers. 


EXCURSUS VII. 


Hes. 1. 10, 12.—2Z0 κατ᾽ ἀρχας, κύριε, τὴν γῆν ἐϑεμελίωσας, καὶ ἔργα 
τῶν χειρῶν σον εἰσὶν οἱ οὐρανοὶ. Αὐτοὶ ἀπολοῦνται, σὺ 
δὲ διαμενεῖς" καὶ πάντες ὡς ἱμάτιον παλαιωθήσονται, 
καὶ ὡσεὶ περιβόλαιον ἑλέξεες αὐτοὺς, καὶ ἀλλαγήσονται" 
σὺ δὲ ὁ αὐτὸς εἶ, καὲ τὰ ἔτη σον οὐκ ἐκλείψουσι. 


In regard to the body of the psalm, (Ps. cii.,) from which this whole 
quotation is taken, the majority of late critics agree in thé opinion, that 
it does not primarily relate to the Messiah, but to Jehovah, absolutely 
considered. It is, no doubt, one of those psalms, the internal evidence 
of which does not so clearly and definitely determine the application of 
the whole composition, as does that of many others. Thus much, also, 
seems to be clear; there is nothing in the psalm, which forbids the 
application of it to the Messiah. Nay, there are several passages in it, 
which apply to him in a more apposite way than to any other personage. 
If we suppose the complaint (ver. 1—11) to be that of the church, 
previously to the appearance of its Redeemer, then does the sequel well 
agree with the promised redemption. In particular, ver, 15.:18 20. 22, 
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describe the propagation and prosperity of true religion among the 
heathen. But when was such a diffusion of the true knowledge and 
worship of God to take place? Under the Jewish dispensation, or under 
the Christian? Surely, under‘the latter only. Compare, too, ver. 20, 
with Isa. lxi. 1, which the Saviour applies to himself, Luke iv. 17—21. 
Ver, 23, 24, of Ps. cii. renew the complaint of the church; end ver. 
26—28, contain the answer, viz. that the Redeemer is the Creator, and 
immutable, and that the church shall be continued, and a godly seed be 
permanent. So I am inclined to explain the whole psalm; and so, at 
any rate, the writer of our epistle seems to have understood it. Certainly 
there is nothing that forbids such an explanation, when it is once 
admitted that the Messiah was at all the subject of prediction in 
ancient times, and that some of the psalms do actually contain such 
predictions. ΄ 

But if any one prefers cohstruing Ps. cii. as applicable mercly to 
Jehovah, absolutely considered, then there is no serious difficulty with 
respect to our quotation. The application of the same words to the 
Son of God, which were originally spoken respecting Jehovah, is equi- 
valent to saying, ‘‘ What was affirmed by the psalmist of Jehovah, may 
be as truly affirmed of the Son.” As the writer applies the words 
in this manner, it shows that he considered those whom he addressed as 
being accustomed to make such an application of them, and that they 
were willing to admit it; otherwise he could not have expected the 
argument to be acknowledged by them as a forcible one. 

Admitting, now, that the apostle has correctly applied this passage to 
the Son, it follows that the Son possesses a nature truly .divine. The 
act of creation is the highest evidence of such a nature, that is offered, 
or can be offered, to our minds; and the sacred writers appeal to it as 
such. See Rom. i. 20. Ps. xix. 1. Acts xiv. 15. Isa. xl. 25, 26; ch. 
xlii, 6—8; xiii. 15; xliv. 24; xlv. 18; xlvi.9; xlviii. 12, 13. The 
force of the proof in question is not altered, whether you suppose the 
hundred-and-second psalm originally to relate to the Messiah, or not. 
If it originally related to him, then the application is clear and unem- 
barrassed. If it originally related to Jehovah, simply considered, then 
the apostle asserts here, that what was said of Jehovah may also be 
applied, in the same manner, to the Son. Of course, the weight of the 
argument is the same in either case, as it respects the divine nature of 
Christ. Either would show the opinion of the writer to be, that the Son 
is eternal, and the creator of the universe ; of course, that he is exalted 
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beyond all measure above the angels, and is truly divine. For, as the 
same writer says, He who made alt things is God, Heb. iii. 4. 

We may observe, too, that this lest argument is the climax of the 
whole, and completes the proof which the apostle adduces, to show the 
exalted dignity of the Son. He had intimated the same sentiment at 
the commencement of his epistle, ver. 2; but here he brings out into 
full light, the nature of his views respecting this subject. Whatever, 
then, may be the economy, according to which God made all things by 
his Son, it is not of such a nature as to exclude supreme Creatorship, 
and eternal existence, as belonging to the Son; both of which are 
asserted to belong to him by the passage before us. 


EXCURSUS VIII. 
HEB. 11. 2.—El yap ὃ δὶ ἀγγέλων λαληϑεὶς λόγος. 


THERE are two methods of explaining this. (1.) the apostle here 
speaks merely in the way of accommodation to the Jewish mode of 
representing this subject. The Jews attributed the giving of the law 
to angels, as mediators or irfernuncts between Jehovah and them; and 
they were accustomed to make high claims, in respect to the dignity 
and superior excellency of their law, on this account. The apostle 
here adverts to their views of this subject; and what he says amounts 
to this, ‘If every transgression of the law, which you regard as given 
by the mediation of angels, was punished,” &c. In like manner, the 
same apostle says to the Galatians, “ Who hath bewitched you ?” 
without intending to teach us that he believed in the power of witch- 
craft. And so our Saviour speaks to the Jews, of “ the unclean spirit 
that goes out of a man, and walks through dry [desert] places, seeking 
rest and finding none, but afterwards it returns with seven other 
spirits, and repossesaes the same man,” Matt. xii. 43. Now, as this is 
not intended to teach us, that impure spirits actually wander about in 
deserts, &c., so we are not obliged to understand the apostle as mean- 
ing daything more by the expression in question, than a reference 
t the Jewish mode of speaking and thinking relative to the subject of 
‘angels. But, 

- (2.) Another mode of explanation is, that the phrase contains a 
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concession, on the part of the writer, of what was viewed by him to 
be matter of fact. This view I feel constrained to adopt, by a com- 
parison of similar passages. In Acts vii. 53, Stephen says to the Jews, 
“‘¥e have received the law, ele διαταγὰς ἀγγέλων, by the disposition 
[order, arrangement] of angels; and Paul, speaking of the law, in 
Gal. iii. 19, says, that it was diarayele δὲ ἀγγέλων, arranged, [disposed 
preposed,] by angels. 

But here a difficulty is urged. God Aimself proclaimed the law to 
the Israelites, Exod. xx. 1. 19. 22. Deut. v. 4. How then can the 
law be said to be λαληϑεὶς δὲ ἀγγέλων; Different ways of avoiding and 
of answering this difficulty, have been adopted. Some have denied 
that ὁ λόγος here means the law; and they interpret it as referring to 
the different messages, which in the Old Testament are said to have 
been delivered by angels. Others have made a distinction between ἡ 
what was said directly to Moses by God himself, and what was pro- 
mulgated [διαταγεὶς ele διαταγὰς, 88 they say to the people at large, 
by angels. That the law of Moses is meant, is plain from a compari- 
son of Heb. x. 28, 29, and ch, xii. 26; as well as from the nature of 
the comparison here proposed, between the old dispensation and the 
new one. And that the tenuous distinction made, in the second case, 
is unnecessary, every one who reflects well on the usus loquendi of 
Scripture will concede. God is very often said to do that, which in- 
struments under his direction, or under the general arrangements of 
his providence, accomplish. This idiom proceeds so far, that even evil 
is ascribed to him in this way by one phrase, which another passage 
shows to have been perpetrated by an inferior agent: e.g. 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 7, it is said of Jehovah, 1D") he moved [or excited] David to 
go and number Israel; which crime was followed by tremendous punish- 
ment. Yet in Chron. xxi. 1, it is said of Satan, ΠΡ"), he moved 
David to go and number Israel. So it is repeatedly said of Pharaoh, 
that he hardened his own heart, and that the Lord hardened his heart, 
in Exod, iv—x. So, according to the prophet, Jehovah smites the 
confederate Syrians and Israelites, Isa. vii.—ix.; so in other passages, 
Jehovah is represented as smiting the nations of Judah, of Assyria, 
of Babylonia, of Egypt, of Tyre, of Moab, &c. Yet, in all these cases, 
instruments were employed. Solomon built the temple; but he did 
not hew and lay the stones with his own hands, nor carve the goodly 
architecturé. Nothing can be more erroneous, then, in most cases, 
than to draw the. conelusion, that because the Scripture asserts some 
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particalar thing to have been done by God, therefore he did it imme- 
diately, and no instruments were employed by him. How much 
difficulty and contradiction, as well in theology as in interpretation, 
has such a mode of reasoning produced! In interpreting the principles 
of human laws, we say, Qui facit per alium, facit per se. Does not 
common sense approve of this, as applied to the language of the Scrip- 
tures? Nothing can be more evident, than that the sacred writers have 
expressed themselves in a manner which recognizes this principle. 

If then we are pressed with the literal explanation of ὁ δὶ ἀγγέλων 
λόγος, and any one insists, that this can mean no less than that angels 
uttered audible sounds, when the law was given; all this may be con- 
ceded, and still no contradiction be found in the representations of 
Scripture, when its usus doquendi is well understood. God did what the 
angels performed by his direction. 

Yet such a /iteral interpretation of this passage is hardly to be insisted 
on. Stephen, in Acts vii. 53, and Paul in Gal. iii. 19, assert only that 
the law was διαγαγεὶς δὲ ἀγγέλων ; which well expresses the general sense 
to be attached to an expression of this nature, viz. ‘‘ the angels were 
ministering spirits or assisted at the giving of the law.” Such was the 
Jewish tradition, in the apostolic age. Josephus says, ‘“ Our best 
maxims and most excellent laws we have learned of God, δὲ ἀγγέλων, 
Archeol. XV. 9. Philo, (Lib. de Decalogo,) states, that ‘‘ there were 
present, at the giving of the law, visible sounds, animated and splendid, 
flames of fire, πνεύματα, trumpets, and divine men running hither and 
thither, to publish the Jaw. Yet in another place he states, that ‘‘ God 
only spake the law to Moses ;” which, however, as we have seen above, 
is not inconsistent with the former representation. 

In addition to all this, there is a passage in Deut. xxxiii. 2, respecting 
the legisiation at Sinai, which seems to refer to the fact designed to be 
stated in our text. ‘‘ The Lord came from Sinai, and rose up from Seir 
unto them [the children of Israel;] he shined from mount Paran, he 
came with holy myriads, (wap ΓΑΔΞ 3). By the holy myriads here 
mentioned, must be meant the angels; so that the Old and New Testa- 
ment agree, in representing the angels as present when the law was given, 
and as being ministering spirits on the occasion. 

That the Jews, and a multitude of Christians after them, have carried 
speoglation to a repulsive length, on the subject of angelic ministration 
at the giving df: the law, does not disprove the fact itself; much less are 
their extravagances to be imputed to the writer.of our epistle. While 
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some have maintained, that the angels made circuits round the camp of 
the Hebrews; others, that they excited the. thunders, and lightnings, 
and tempest; some, that they blew the trumpets; others, that they 
caused the quaking of the earth; some; that they delivered the tables of 
the law to Moses ; others, that they uttered audibly the words of the law; 
and others still, that they were mere spectators of the awful scene; we 
may stand aloof from being thus wise above what is written, and content 
ourselves simply with what our author teaches us, and what the Scrip- 
tures confirm, viz. that angels did assist at the giving of the law, or were 
in some way employed by Jehovah, on the occasion of its being pro- 
tulgated. This is all the text can be well interpreted as meaning, and 
all that is requisite for the argument of the apostle. 


EXCURSUS IX. 


Hes. 11. 6—8.—Acepapriparo δὲ κου τὶς, λέγων, Tt ἐστιν ἄνθρωπος, ὅτι 
μιμνήσκῃ αὑτὸν" i} διὸς ἀνθρώπον, ὕτι ἐπισκέπτη ἀντὸν ; 
"Hrdrrwoag αὑτὸν βραχὺ τι παῤ ἀγγέλους" δόξῃ καὶ 
τιμῃ ἐστεφάνωσας αὑτὸν, (καὶ κατέστησας αὑτὸν ἐπὶ τὰ 
ἔργα τῶν χειρῶν σον") πάντα ὑπέταξαρ Seer τῶν 
κοδῶν αὑτοῦ. 


Tuus far the quotation from Ps. viii. But how, it is asked, can this 
apply to Christ in particular, when the author of this psalm evidently 
speaks of huntau nature, or man. in general? Many of the later com- 
mentators reply to this question, by conceding that the apostle uses the 
words of the psalm only in an accommodated. sense, in order to express 
his: own views of the superiority of Christ’s human nature. But this 
answer does not meet all the demands of the case, It is evident, that 
the writer appeals to Scripture authority here, in support of the propo- 
sition which he had advanced, viz. that the human nature of Christ is 
superior to that of the angels. If, now, the passage contains nothing 
more than an assertion of that dignity which is common to all men, how 
would this tend to convince those to whom he wrote, that the human 
natare of: Christ is superior to- that of. the angels 2 

It is difficult, then; to avoid the supposition, that the eighth psalm 
wait veferred to the Messiah, hy those whom the.apostle addressed. Was 
it:.rightly.referred’to him as: being prophetic of him, or not? Many 
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commentators answer’in the negative. But is there not some reason 
here, to adhere to the more ancient method of interpretation? Let the 
reader, now, peruse 2 Sam. ch. vii. through, and then direct his atten- 
tion to ver. 17—2Y, in particular to ver. 18, 19. 26. 29. compared with 
the prophetic declarations of Nathan in ver. 12—16. Does not the 
frame of mind, in which David appears to have been on this occasion, 
correspond well with that described in Ps. viii. 5? Suppose now, that 
David, in surveying the works of creation, is, in the firet place, deeply 
impressed with his own insignificance, in a comparative point of view; 
and then, in the next place, revolves in his mind the promises made to 
him, as recorded in 2 Sam. ch. vii. His mind is naturally led to dwell 
on the distinguished goodness of God, in exalting a creature so insigni- 
ficant as himself, to honour so great as the prophet had promised to him. 
Among his posterity was to be one, who should be the Son of God, and 
on whom universal empire should be conferred, 2 Sam. vii. 1216, com- 
pared with ver. 8—11. In view of such honours, how natural would be 
the expressions in Ps. viii.6—10, In the person of this illustrious 
descendant, whom Nathan had promised to him, he could see with a 
prophetic eye, that the human nature would be exalted to universal 
dominion. No created thing was to be excepted from this dominion. 
As to the particulars enumerated in Ps. viii. 8, 9, they are plainly bor- 
rowed from Gen. i. 26, seq. and indicate nothing more than universality 
of dominion. They amount to saying, ‘“‘ The dominion originally 
assigned to man over the creation around him, and abridged by his fall, 
is to be actually conferred on human nature; and this, too, in a stil’ 
higher sense, inasmuch as all things are to be subjected to the Messiah.” 
In other words, not only is man to have such dominion as by his original 
creation he was designed to have, viz. over beasts, and fowls, and fishes, 
but nothing, in this case, is to be excepted. With such views as these, 
might not the royal psalmist well add, ““ How excellent is thy name in 
all the earth !” 

Who, now, that admits the spirit of prophecy to have at all existed, 
can deny that David might have had such a view of his future Son ? 
Nay, considering the use which the apostle has made of the passage in 
question, is not this explanation of the psalm « probable one ? 

I am disposed, then, to believe that the course of thought, in David's 
mingp:wes something like the following: ‘‘ Lord, how insignificant am I, 
egeipared with. the glorious works which the heavens display! Yet thou 
bast magnified thy goodness toward. me in a wonderful manner. Thou 
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hast not only formed me in thine image, and béstowed many blessings 
upon me, but promised me a Son, on whom distinguished glory and usé- 
versal empire shall be conferred. Can it be, that human nature will be 
thus exalted? Adored be thy name through all the earth !” 

What is there, now,:in all this, which is any more improbable than 
any other prophetic declaration respecting ἃ future Saviour, and Lord of 
the world ? 

But if any one refuses to admit these views, there is itil a sense, in which 
all the saints are, through Christ, to be exalted above angels, and to have: 
a participation in the dominion of the world. They are, as being united 
with the Messiah, as being his brethren (Heb. ii. 11,) to judge, i. e. rule 
(Opy, xpivew] the world, 1 Cor. vi. 2; to rule over the angels, t Cor. 
vi. 3: to have power over the nations, and rule them, Rev. ii. 26, 27 ; 
to sit with the Redeemer on his throne, Rev. ili. 21; they are made kings 
and priests unto God, and reign over the earth, Rev. v. 10. All this 
however, is plainly spoken in a qualified sense; and such privileges are 
bestowed upon them only by virtue of their union with Christ, to whom 
supreme dominion belongs. In like manner we say, “ The Romans 
held the empire of the world ;” attributing to the nation what properly 
belonged to their prince. ' 

Human nature, then, in the persons of the saints—in a special manner, 
of course, in the person of their Head or leader—is exalted to a state of 
precedence above the angels, to a state of universal dominion. Conse- 
quently, that Christ possessed a nature which was human, did not make 
him inferior to the angels, but (since this nature was to he thus exalted) 
superior to them. And thus the psalmist declared it should be. 

If the whole passage be understood as limited principally to Christ, or 
as extending to the saints also, the point which the apostle aims to prove 
is established. But it is only by understanding the passage according to 
the first method of interpreting it, that we can well apply, in its full 
force, the sequel of the apostle’s remarks. Indeed, what can be more 
evident, than ‘that since the fall of our first ~parents, universal dominion, 
even over all the animal creation, has never been actually possessed by 
man? Christ only has it,‘ in its full sense; and in hin only have the 
words of Ps. viii. had δ᾽ πλήρωσις in all the extent of their meaning. 
When we once admit that prophetic antieipations' of Christ were possible, 
‘and. matters of fact, is there any thing which creates a serious difficulty, 
in atipposing thégy to have been actually entertii ined by David in a, 
to .Ghrist, and to have been uttered in the pealm just iventioned δ᾿ η΄ 
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EXCURSUS X. 


Hus. τε. 13.--- Καὶ πάλιν, ᾿Εγὼ ἔσομαι πεποιϑὼς ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ" καὶ πάλιν, ἴδον 
ἐγὼ, καὶ τὰ παιδία ἃ μοι ἔδωκεν ὁ Θεὸς. 


- Bur how. does the passage quoted relate to the Messiah? In 
Is. viii. 17, 18, the subject spoken of is the prophet himself, who 
declares that he will keep himself in the attitude of constant waiting, 
i.e. in expectation that the prophecies which he had just been uttering 
would be fulfilled; and he appeals to the children, to which had been 
given symbolical names, and which God had given to him as pledges 
that these prophecies would be fulfilled. It would seem, then, at first 
view, that our author had accommodated this passage, merely for the 
purpose of expressing his views of the subject before him. There can be 
but little doubt, however, that when our epistle was written, the Jews in 
general construed a part of the chapter of Isaiah in question, as having 
respect to the Messiah. Thus Paul, in Rom. ix. 32, 33, seems plainly 
to refer to Is. viii. 14, as the source of a part of his quotation; and this 
passage he treats as applicable to Christ. In a similar way, also, the 
passage, under consideration, with the clause that follows, appears to be 
treated. Indeed, unless the persons to whom Paul wrote would readily 
refer the passage quoted to the Messiah, it is difficult to perceive how 
the quotation, in the shape in which it is here introduced, would present 
any argument to them in favour of the position, that men are the 
brethren of the Messiah. But still, the mode of reasoning, it must be 
owned, seems to be argumentum ad hominem, or arguimentum ex con- 
cessis, rather than from the real natute of things, considered inde- 
pendently of the opinions of those to whom our author wrote, Critics, 
in modern times, have felt a difficulty in considering this apecies of 
argument as admissible by a sacred writer. The Christian fathers, 
however, had no difficulties of this sort; most of them freely 
‘admitted it. 

The majority of Protestant critics have considered the passage of 
Iseialy now in question, as actually spoken in the person of the Messiah. 
Tie they have done, in order to avoid the necessity of admitting an 
hg utinentum ex concessis’; which has. been regarded by them, es. incon- 

νου -with: the character of an inspired writer. But in avoiding one 
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difficulty, they have fallen upon another equally great; for all the laws 
of exegesis, which bid us to connect text with context, and to interpret 
ἃ writer so as to make him speak connoetedly and directly to his pur- 
pose, are put at defiance, when we isterpret the.words.of Isa. viii. 17, 18, 
as originally having.been spoken with direct and primary vefetence:td 
the Messiah, or in his person. To admit such a violation, would be a 
More serious evil than to concede, with nearly all antiquity, that the 
apostles did sometimes employ the argumentum ex concessis, as in the 
ease above stated. 

One may liken this case to that of a missionary in Hindoostan, who, 
designing to shew the possibility and probability that God might mani- 
fest himself in the flesh, should appeal, in the course of" his argument, 
for the sake of silencing objectors, to the Shasters, whjch inculcate the 
doctrine that Vishnu became incarnate. Would such an appeal” be 
morally wrong? And if not, shight not the writer of the Epjstle to the 
Hebrews make use of the views of those whom he addressed, respecting 
a particular passage of Seripture, (although those views might not have 
been exegetically well grounded), in order to confirm them in the belief 
of a truth that was well grounded, and which he knew to be certain,.by 
revelation, or by other Scriptures which had a direct bearing upon it? 
However one might decide the case by reasoning a priori, most men 
practically admit such methods of persuasion, and, in other things, are 
very ready to justify them. Whether we are willing, however, or un- 
willing to admit the fact presented before us, can surely never alter the 
fact itself. Thus much we may truly say, viz. that thoae modes of 
explanation, which, in order to get rid of a difficulty, set afloat all the 
fixed principles and fundamental laws .of interpretation, cannot be 
admitted without the greatest possible danger to the Scriptures; yet, 
without the admission of such principles, the words of the passages in 
question do not appear susceptible of being construed as originally and 
primarily having had a direct reference to the Messiah. 

After all, this view of the subject applies merely to the sivople inter- 
pretation of the original words of Isaiah, ch. yiii.; but not to the typical 
design which may have been attached to the things or facts there related. 
We know that in the preceding chapter, the birth of a child, to be called 
Emmanuel, who was to spring from a virgin, is predicted, (eh. vii. 14.) 
which birth was to be a proof to Abaxz, that within some three years 
(compare ver. 14 with 14,16) the land of. Judah should be delivered 
from the confederated kings of Israel and Syria, who had invaded it, 
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Originally, and fiterally, this seems applicable only to the birth of a 
child within that period of three years; for how could the birth of Jesus, 
which happened seven hundred and forty-two years afterwards, be a sign 
(SAN) to Ahaz, that within three years his kingdom was to be freed 
from his enemies? Such a child, it would seem, was born at that period : 
for, in ch. viii. 8. 10, he is twice referred to as if then present, or at least 
then living. In ver. 10, our English version has translated the proper 
name ANY and thus obscured the form of the original Hebrew. 

Yet, in Matt. i, 23, the passage in Isa. vii. 14, appears to be cited, as 
containing a prophecy relative to the Saviour’s being conceived in the 
womb of the virgin Mary. In what way, then, must we explain this? 
How was it a πλήρωσις of Isa. vii. 141 To these questions, two answers 
may be given. (I.) It may have been a πλήρωσις, in the same sense as 
Christ's being called out of Egypt (Matt. ii. 15,) was a πλήρωσις of 
Hos. xi. 1; i. e. the event, which happened in later times, bore ἃ strong 
resemblance to the one which happened in earlier times ; the latter event, 
too, was of such a nature, that the words of Scripture, applied to 
characterize the early event, might be applied with a πλήρωσις, i. 6. with 
more completeness, with more force, more propriety, more energy, to the 
latter event, than to the earlier one. Just so, the application of a 
passage in the Old Testament is made to the slaughter of the infants at 
Bethlehem, in Matt. ii. 17, 18; compare Jer. xxxi. 15. In the same 
manner, many other passages of the New Testament are to be construed, 
which refer in a similar way to the Old Testament. 

But if this answer be unsatisfactory, it may be added, (2.) That some 
of the extraordinary events themselves, related in Isa. vii. and viii., may 
have been designed by God, and probably were designed by him, to be 
typical or symbolical of a future spiritual salvation and Saviour, Why 
is this any more impossible or improbable, thea that there were other 
types and symbols, under the anvieat dispensation, of things which were 
to exist under the new one? The Immanuel ‘then born, in an extra~ 
ordinary way, and then by his birth asd name a pledge of temporal 
deliverance to-Judah from their enemies, might well be a symbol of Him 
who was'to save his people from all their spiritual enemies, to bring in 
everlasting redemption; whose name, also, was-truly, in a much higher 
deniee, MEIBY, Gop wits us. If so, then the prophet, with his sym~ 
boligal-children, (Isa. vili. 18,) giving assurance of. temporal deliverance, 
wihy Have acted ἃ ‘prt that was-symbolical of ἃ future prophet, who 
᾿φαῤϊὰ prodiaim. spiritual deliverance. -In ali this, there. certainly iy 
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nothing impossible, The laws of exegesis are not infringed by.aucl ‘a 
supposition. The words of the prophet have but one simple origima! 
meaning. They apply directly to the transactions with Ahaz. But the 
whole of these transactions may have been (may I not add, seem actually 
to have been?) designed to prefigure a greater prophet, and a greater 
deliverance. Unless we deny the possibility of prophetic symbol, we 
must admit the posstdility of this. Its probability is deducible from the 
use which the New Testament writers make of these facts, They seem 
to consider them as havifhg a relation to Christ. I grant the possibility 
of the exegesia which explains the whole as argumentum ad hominem, 
It might be justified by numerous appeala to the New Testament; and 
he who wholly denies this principle, only shows that he decides upon the 
subject by reasoning a priori; for the examination of facts cannot fail 
to convince any one who will patiently and thoroughly make it. But 
atill it does seem to me more probable, taking the appeal in Matt. i. 23, 
to Isa. vii. 14, and the appeal in our text and context to Isa. viii. 17, 18, 
that the prophet and Immanuel here act parte which may be regarded 
in the light of symbols. The extraordinary birth of the child Immanuel, 
at that time, is the symbol of the future birth of a spiritual Saviour; and 
the prophet with his children announcing deliverance from the con- 
federated enemies of Israel, is a symbol of him who was to “ preach 
liberty to the captives,” and whose spiritual children were to be the 
pledge, that all his promises of good should be fulfilled. Is there any 
thing unnatural or strange in all this ? 

If now this be admitted, then the words of our text may not unaptly 
be applied to Christ. For as the type put his confidence in God, so 
did the antitype. As the type had children who were pledges for the 
deliverance of Judah, so has the antitype “‘ many sons and daughters,” 
the pledges of his powerful grace, and sureties that his promises in 
regard to future blessings will be accomplished. As the type confided 
in God, beeause he possessed a nature that was dependent and humau, 
ao the antitype must have a like nature in order to use the same lan- 
guage; and as the type bore the relation of parent to children that 
were pledges of future blessings, and therefore possessed a like nature 
with them, so the antitype had a community of nature with those .who 
were his spiritual children, and who were pledges that all his promises 
should be performed. Compare 2 Cor. i..22; v. 5, 

Thus understood, the whole quotation may be regarded not only as 
justified, but as apposite. Still, if any refuse to consider it in this 
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light, because, as they aver, they are unable to see how the words of 
Isaiah can be cobsidéred in the light of prediction; this reason cannot 
be regarded asin itself sufficiently valid. The words employed in 
Isa. ch. vii, and viii., have, in themselves, I freely concede, no direct 
reference’ to the Messith, but to things and events connected with 
the affairs of Ahes and his people. Neither have the words a double 
sense; which can never be conceded, without destroying the very basis 
of all stable interpretation. Yet the events themselves, events con- 
nected with the temporal deliverance of God’s people then, may be 
symbols of a subsequent and spiritual deliverance and deliverer. 

But it any one refuses to admit even thus much, it will be difficult 
for him to show, that the writer of this epistle might not use argumen- 
tum ex concessis here, (i.e. appeal to those views of scripture, which 
they whom he addressed enteértained,) in order to confirm in them a 
belief of what he certainly knew to be true; as well as the Saviour 
could appeal to the Jewish belief, respecting the wandering of unclean 
spirits, in desert places, and many of them taking possession of a man 
at one and the same time, Matt. xii. 43, seq.; or as well as the 
Saviour could say to the Jews, ‘If I by Beelzebub cast out demons, 
by whom do your sons cast them out?” Luke xi. 19. The difficulty 
is, in fact, no greater with the quotation under examination, than with 
many others in the New Testament. Understood in any of the ways 
that have been proposed, it forms no important objection against the 
sacred writings, or their divine authority; .althoagh considered in the 
light af accommodation simply, it would interfere with some of the 
modern theories of inspiration. But, as has already been stated, the 
ancient churchés, high as their views were on the subject of inspiration, 
had no hesitancy, in general, to admit the principle, that the New 
Testament writers have, not unfrequently, applied the Old Testament 
Scriptures merely by way of qecommodation. While, then, for myself, 
I must believe there is something: more than accommodation in the 
passage under consideration, yet I should not feel it to be a just cause 
for want of chetity towards another, who should adopt a different mode 
of explanation, dhd regard the passages cited to be merely an argu- 
mentum ex concessts. ᾿ 

lgdsg strong ground of confirmation, with respect te the symbolical 
exdgesis which has been above proposed, that the prophecy. in Isaiah, 
ΝΟ “begins with the cighth chapter and. efids with chap. ‘m. 7,) 
. Βθαιαίην;. at the close of if, most indubitable proofs, that the ‘birth 
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of the Messiah, and the ‘ coming of his kingdom” was, on this occa- 
sion, distinctly before the mind of the prophet; see Isa, ix. 1—7. 
The whole together, taken in connexion with what appears evidently to 
be the views of the New Testament writers, seems to leave but little 
doubt, that such as at all acknowledge the existence of prophecy and 
symbol, in respect to a Messiah who was to come, may recognize them 
both in the case before us. 


EXCURSUS XI. 


HEB. Vv. 7—O¢ ἐν ταῖς ἡμέραις τῆς σαρκὸς αὑτοῦ, δεήσεις re καὶ ἱκετηρίας, 
πρὸς τὸν δυνάμενον σώζειν αὐτὸν ἐκ ϑανάτον, μετὰ κραυγῆς 
ἰσχυρᾶς καὶ δακρύων προσενέγκας, καὶ εἰσακουσϑεὶς ἀπὸ τῆς 
εὐλαβειας. 


But what was that which Christ feared? And how can it be said, 
that he was delivered from it? Questions which commentators, for 
the most part, have passed by, even without any serious attempt to 
answer them. 

If, now, we turn to Luke xii. 50, we shall see, that a view of sufferings, 
then future, produced in the mind of Jesus an oppressive anticipation, 
@ sensation of distress amd dread. As the scene of crucifixion ap- 
proached nearer, these sensations were evidently increased, until they 
became almost overwhelming; as we may. see by consulting Matt. 
xxvi. 36—39. Luke xxii. 40—44. Mark xiv. 34—36. What the 
agonies of the cross, which Jesus endured, actually were, we can never 
fully know; but we may draw the conclusion that they wete very dread- 
ful, if we read the account of the complaint which they forced from 
him, as it is. recorded in Matt. xxvii. 36. Mark xv. 34. It is, indeed, 
unaccountable, that a character such as that of Jesus, pure, spotless, 
firm, unmoved by opposition, and contumely, and persecution, and un 
awed by threatenings and.dangers, during the whole course of his public 
ministry, should exhibit such a despondency, such an oppressive, over- 
whelming sense of pain and distress: I.mean, it is unaccountable by 
any of the ordinary principles which apply to virtuous sufferers, who 
possess fortitude of δου], That Jesus possessed this quality in a most 
distinguished manner, we know cerns from the ‘whole tenor of his 
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life, ag portrayed by the evangelists. How, then, could he exhibit such 
8 oppressive, overwhelming sense of dread,.at the Prospect of cruci- 
fixion? Thousands of men, nay, thousands of the more delicate sex, 
in prospect of like sufferings, or, apparently, greater ones, (such as the 
rack, the wheel, or flames occasion,) have been perfectly calm, collected, 
and even triumphant, The very thieves on the cross, at the same time 
with Jesus, exhibit no such signs of despondency and oppression. 
Thousands and millions of common men, without God and without hope 
in the world, have undergone sufferings greater than those of simple 
crucifixion, without even uttering a groan, Yet Jesus was not only 
supported by a consciousness of spotless innocence, but had before him 
the certain prospect of a speedy resurrection from the dead, of exalta- 
tion to the right hand of God, and of being 4 King and High Priest 
for ever, unto all his people. Still, he was in such an agony at the 
prospect of the cross, as to sweat as it were drops of blood, Luke xxii. 
44, And when actually enduring the suffering which he had antici- 
pated, his exclamation, Matt. xxvii. 46, shows that he had not over- 
estimated the dreadful hour. 

If Jesus died as a common virtuous sufferer; and merely as ἃ martyr 
to the truth, without any vicarious suffering laid upon him, then is his 
death a most unaccountable event, in respect to the manner of his beha- 
viour while suffering it; and it must be admitted, that multitudes of 
humble, sinful, weak, and very imperfect disciples of Christianity, have 
surpassed their Master, in the fortitude, and collected firmness, and calm 
complacency, which are requisite to triumph over the pangs of a dying 
hour. But who can well believe this? Or who ean regard Jesus asa 
simple sufferer in the ordinary way, upon the cross, and explain the 
mysteries of his dreadful horror, before, and during the hours of 
crucifixion ? 

Such, then, was the εὐλάβεια, NWO, object of dread, to which our 
text adverts. But how was Jesus εἰσακουσϑεὶς, delivered from it? 
Pierce, in his commentary, says, that he was delivered by being raised 
from the dead, and advanced to glory. But this would make the object 
of fear or dread to be, that he should remain in the state of the dead. 
‘This fear we can hardly suppose Jesus to have entertained, inasmuch as 
he haifioften foretold, to his disciples, not only his death, but his resur- 

,and exaltation to glory. Nor could it be the sufferings of the 
cui that he was delivered from, for he endared them to a dreadful 
dagres degree, What then was it, in respect to which he wag εἰσακουσϑεὶς, heard 
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or delivered? The context neceasarily limits the hearing, or deliverance, 
to something in his petitions which appertained to suffering, which was 
an object of dread. What could it be, but the dread of sinking under 
the agony of being deserted by his Father? Matt. xxvii. 46. Great as 
his agony was, he never refused to bear it; nor did he shrink from 
tasting the bitter cup, Luke xxii. 42. Matt. xxvi. 39. And does not 
Luke xxii. 43, explain our εἰσακουσϑεις ἀπὸ εὐλαβείας ““ There appeared 
unto him an angel from heaven strengthening him, ἐνισχύων αὑτὸν. 
This was the only kind of deliverance he sought for, or, on the whole, 
desired; Luke xxii. 42, πλὴν μὴ τὸ ϑέλημὰ μον ἀλλὰ τὸ σὸν γενέσϑω. 
The dread in question was, like all his other sufferings, incident to his 
human nature; and fact shows, that he suffered under it to a high 
degree; but he did not shrink from it, and so he was heard, or delivered, 
in respect to the object of his petition in regard to it. 

In the explanation of a passage so difficult, confidence would be unbe- 
coming. I can only say, If this be not the right interpretation of it, I am 
ignorant of its true meaning, and will most thankfully receive from any 
one a more probable interpretation. 


EXCURSUS XII. 


HEs, vi. 4---6.---ἰ ἀδύνατον γὰρ τοὺς ἅπαξ φωτισϑέντας, γευσαμένους re 
τῆς δωρεᾶς ἐπουρανίον καὶ μετόχους γενηϑέντας πνεύ- 
ματος ἁγίον, καὶ καλὸν γευσαμενους Θεοῦ ρῆμᾶ, 
δυνάμεις τε μέλλοντος αἰῶνος, καὶ παραπεσόντας, 
πάλιν ἀνακαινίξειν εἰς μετάνοιαν. 


Bur does the whole paragraph pertain to real Christians, or to those 
who are such only by profession? To the former, beyond all reasonable 
doubt. For how could the apostle so solemnly warn those who were 
mere professors of Christianity, against defection and apostacy? Defec- 
tion from what? From a graceless condition, and from a state of 
hypocrisy. Such must be the answer, if mere professors, and not 
possessors, of Christianity be addressed. But mere professors, instead 
of being cautioned against defection from the state in which they 
are every where denounced in language of the severest reprobation. 
See Rev. iii. 15, 16, and the denunciations of the Saviour aguinst the 
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Moreover, ‘the lariguage employed to describe the condition of the 
person in qnéstion, shows that the writer is addressing those whom he 
takes to be real Christians. E. g. peréxoug.... πνεύματος ἁγίον, καλὸν 
γευσαμένους Θεοῦ ῥῆμα. Above all, πάλιν ἀνακαινίξειν εἰς μετάνοιαν ; for 
how could he speak of being AGAIN renewed by repentance, if he did 
not address them as once having been renewed by it ? 

The nature of the crime, too, and the awful denunciation with which 
it is threatened, shows that something pecwltar is attached to the case 
which the writer is describing. Sinners, who have been taught the 
doctrines of religion, and yet renounce their external respect for it, are 
manifestly not without the pale of God’s mercy; at least, they are not 
so considered in the Scriptures generally, and fact shows that they are 
not. It is ἃ peculiar and aggravated case, then, which is here stated ; 
and what other case can it be, than that of apostacy ftom a state of 
saving knowledge of Christ and his gospel? Nor is such a case at all 
without a parallel in the Scriptures. Manifestly such an one is stated 
in Heb. x. 26—32; also in 2 Pet. ii. 20—-22; in Ezek. xviii. 24; 
XXxiii. 12, 13; iii, 20, and in many other passages of the Bible. It is 
implied in every warning, and in every commination addressed to the 
righteous; and surely te Bible is filled with both of these, from the 
beginning to the end. What is implied, when our Saviour, in his ser- 
mon on the mount, urges upon his disciples, i. e. the apostles as well as 
other disciples, (see Luke vi. 12—20,) the duty of cutting off a right 
hand, and of plucking out a right eye, that offends; and this, on penalty 
of being cast into hell? Matt. xxv. 29,30. Is this penalty really 
threatened ; or is it only a pretence of threatening, something spoken 
merely in terrorem? Can we hesitate, as to the answer which must be 
given to this question ? 

But if we admit the penalty to be really threatened, then the impli- 
cation is the same as in the passage before us, viz. that Christiana are 
addressed as exposed to incur the penalty of the Divine law by sinning. 
In our text, they are surely addressed as exposed to fall into.a state, in 
which there is no hope of a renewal by repentance. Whatever may be 
true, in the Divine purposes, as to the final salvation of all those who are 
once truly regenerated, (and this doctrine I feel constrained to admit,) 
yet nothing can be plainer, than that the sacred writers have every where 
addressed saints in the same manner as they would address those whom 
they considered as constantly exposed to fall away, and to perish for 
ever. It cannot be denied, that all the warnings and awful commina- 
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tions, (directed against cases of defection,) are. addressed to Christians, 

in the New Testament, which could be addressed to them, supposing 

them to be liable, every hour, to sin beyond the hope of being renewed 

by repentance. Whatever theory may he adopted, in explanation of ' 
this subject, as a matter of fact, there can be no doubt that Christians 

are to be solemnly and earnestly warned against the danger of apostacy 

and consequent final perdition. What else is the object of jhe whole 

epistle to the Hebrews, except a warning against apostacy? In this all 

agree. But this involyes all the difficulties that can be raised by 

metaphysical reasonings, in regard to the perseverance of the saints. 

For why should the apostle warn true Christians (and such he surely 

believed there were among the Hebrews, ch, vi. 9,) against defection 

and perdition? My answer would be, Because God treats Christians 

as free agents, as rational beings; because he guards them against 

defection, not by mere physical power, but by morad means adapted to’ 
their natures, as free and rational agents. Let every man speculate as 

he pleases on this subject, when he addresses Christians by way of 
warning, he will inevitably fall into the same modes of address. And 

plainly he ought so to do; for thus have all the sacred writers done, and 

thus did the Saviour himself. 


EXCURSUS XIII. 


HEB. vit. 3.—Ardrwp, ἀμήτωρ, &yeveaddynroc, μήτε ἀρχὴν ἡμέρων phre 
ζωῆς τέλος ἔχων, ἀφωμοιωμένος δὲ τῷ υἱῷ τοῦ Θεοῦ, μένει 
ἱερεὺς εἰς τὸ διηνεκὲς. . 


THE description of Melchisedek, in ver. 3, has been interpreted in a 
variety of ways, 80 as to give rise to many diverse opinions respecting the 
person introduced here by this name. I shall very briefly exhibit some 
of them, without delaying to examine them, 

(1.) The Hieracite, (so called from Hierax, Epiphan. Heres, LXVIE.;) 
held Melchisedek to be the Holy Spirit. Jerome undertakes to confute 
them, Epist. ad Evagrium. 

(2.) The Melchisedeciani, (the author of which sect was Theodotus, 
or Thomas,) held Melchisedek to be one of the δυνάμεις of God, ema- 
nated from him, superior to Christ, and after the model of which Christ 


was formed. 
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(3.) It is an ancient opinion, (as Epiph. Heres. LXVII. testifies,) that 
Melchisedek was the Son of God, i. 6. the Logos ; the same who appeared 
to Abraham, and to the patriarchs, &c. This opinion was held by 
Ambrose; and it has been defended, in recent times, by Molineus, 
Cuneus, Gaillard, Outrein, Hottinger, Stark, Petersen, and ‘others. 

(4.) Origen, and after him Didymus, held Melchisedek to be an angel. 

(5.) Others have held that Melchisedek was a man formed before the 
creation, out of spiritual and not of earthly matter. 

(6.) Melchisedek was Enoch, sent again to live on earth, after the 
flood. So Hen. Hulsius. 

(7.) Melchisedek was Shem, the son of Noah. So Targum Jon. and 
Jerus.; so also Lyranus, Tostatus, Eugubinus, Cajetan, Genebrard, 
Torniello, Villalpandus, of the Catholic Church; and among Protestants, 
Peucer, Pelargus, Brughton, Melancthon, Rungius, and others. 

(8.) Melchisedek was Job. So G. Kohlreis. 

(9.) It is unknown who he was. So Lyser, Gesner, Baldwin, Crenius, 
Buddeeus, and others. 

(10.) Melchisedek was a righteous and peaceful king, a worshipper 
and priest of the most high God, in the land of Canaan; a friend of 
Abraham, and of a rank elevated above him. 

This last opinion lies upon the face of the sacred record, in Gen. xiv., 
and in Heb. vii.; and it fs the only one which can be defended on any 
tolerable grounds of interpretation. What can be more improbable, than 
all the opinions above mentioned, with the exception of this! The most 
popular opinion among them all, viz. that Melchisedek was Christ, would 
of course force us to adopt this interpretation, viz. that ‘‘ Christ is like 
unto himself ;” or, that a comparison is formally instituted by our author, 
between Christ and himself ;—‘ cujus mentio est refutatio.” 


EXCURSUS XIV. 


Hes. Vil. 9, 10.—Kal, ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, διὰ ᾿Αβραὰμ “καὶ Aevt, ὁ δεκάτας 
λαμβάνων, δεδεκάτωται' ἔτι γὰρ ἐν τῇ ὀσφύϊ του πατρὸς 
ἦν, ὅτε συγήντησεν αὑτῷ ὁ Μελχισεδὲκ. 


We: a Hebrew, this assertion would less need an ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν, than 
‘tor ae whose mod s of thinking and reasoning, in regard to genealogies, 


" ent, and rank, ate so very different from those of the Oriental nations. 
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Since Abraham was deemed, by his posterity, to be the patriarch and 
head of all his descendants, in such a sense as to hold a pre-eminence in 
rank above them, a proof that he acknowledged his inferiority to Melchi- 
sedek, by paying tithes to him, was a proof that his descendants must of 
course be inferior to Melchisedek. The statement in ver. 9 and 10, is 
built upon the Oriental modes of estimating descent and rank. Since 
Levi, who was of the posterity of Abraham, might be reckoned as then 
virtually in the patriarch; and since he descended from him, and there- 
fore could not be regarded as of a rank above him, it would follow, 
according to the Jewish mode of reasoning, that the priesthood of Mel- 
chisedek was of a rank superior to that of Levi. 

If it be said, ““ We do not need such considerations as these, to esta- 
blish the superior priesthood of Christ; neither do we, in this manner, 
count upon genealogy, and descent, and rank:” I freely assent. But 
then I am not able to see, why this should at all detract from the pro- 
priety or the weight of the epistle to the Hebrews, viz. that the writer 
has fully met the exigencies of the case, which called forth the epistle 
itself; and met them m just such a way as was adapted to the condition 
of his readers, and the modes of reasoning to which they were accus- 
tomed. If they attached high importance and dignity to the Levitical 
priesthood, because the Levites descended from Abraham, (as they surely 
did,) and this opinion served to fill their migds with difficulty in regard 
to admitting that the priesthood of Christ could supersede that of 
Aaron ; then was it directly to the writer’s purpose to remove this pre- 
judice, and to show them, that, according to their own grounds of argu- 
ment and computation, Melchisedek must be superior to the Levitical 
priests, and to Abraham himself. If now, in doing this, (which all must 
admit was necessary and proper to be done,) the writer has met their 
prejudices with arguments specially adapted to this purpose, and the 
force of which they must acknowledge, if true to their own principles ; 
and, at the same time, he has averred nothing which is adapted to incul- 
cate error, or to mislead others who were educated in a different manner 
from the Hebrews ; then has he done what every wise and prudent man 
ought to do, under circumstances like his. And if several of his argu- 
ments are not now needed by us, and cannot well be employed by us, 
at the present time, with any particular efficacy, this makes nothing 
against his discretion, or against the validity of his reasoning. We all 
enjoy the light which has been shed around us by the whole of the New 
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Testament. Of this the Hebrews had little or nothing. We are edu- 
cated with views and feelings entirely different, in many respects, from 
those in which they were brought up. We.do not, therefore, need to 
be addressed and reasoned with, in ali respects, just as theydid, Many 
of their prejudices we have not; many of their doubts with respect to 
the superiority of Christianity over the Mosaic religion, we never enter- 
tained. Many things, then, which were said with great force and pro- 
priety to them, by our author, cannot be addressed to us with the same 
pertinency, nor felt with the same power. 

Let the reasoning in the epistle to the Hebrews be judged of equi- 
tably, by taking into view such considerations as these, and all difficul- 
ties of any serious import, will, as 1 am inclined to believe, be removed 
from the mind of a serious, candid, and intelligent reader. Such con- 
siderations, too, might have saved the many inwendos, (with which we 
meet, in not a few of the recent commentaries on our epistle,) that the 
writer has built nearly all his arguments upon allegory and accommoda- 
tion ; an accommodation which allows the whole force of all the erro- 
neous methods of Jewish reasoning, and conforms to it, merely in order 
to prevent the apostacy of professed Christians. I cannot acquiesce in 
the latitude of this opinion; nor can I well admit, that a sacred wri- 
ter would make use of an argument, which in its nature he knows to be 
wholly erroneous and destitute of force, for the sake of persuading men 
to embrace Christianity, or to continue in the profession of it. Would 
not this be “ doing evil, that good might come?” But ‘I feel no objec- 
tion to admitting, that argumentum ad hominem may be employed, for 
the sake of confuting errorists, and exposing their inconsistency. The 
Saviour himself plainly resorts to this, in some cases ; see Matt. xii. 27. 
Luke xi. 19. So in our epistle, it cannot be deemed irrelevant or impro 
per, if the writer shows the Jews, that, from their own modes of counting 
descent, and reckoning precedence in regard to rank, Melchisedek, (and 
consequently Jesus,) was as a priest of an order superior to the Levites. 
For substance, this is done, in the chapter under examination. Yet 
there is nothing conceded here, which can in any way endanger the prin- 
ciples of truth. At the same time, after the explanations that have 
been made, it is hazarding nothing to say, that we now have more con- 
vincing arguments than those here used, to establish the superiority a 
Christ’s priesthood. But let it be remembered, we owe them to the 
New Testament, which we have in-our hands, and. which the Hebrews 
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had not. Many things, therefore, needed by them in their condition, 
and with the greatest propriety urged upon them, are less applicable 
and Jess important to us, merely because our circumstances differ so 
much from theirs. 

If the reader wants confirmation, in regard to the statement above 
made, of the Jewish views respecting the precedency of Abraham, let 
him peruse Matt. iii. 9, John viii. 52-—58. Luke xvi. 22—25. 


EXCURSUS XV. 


HEB. VIII. 5.— Opa yap, φησὶ, ποιήσῃς πάντα κατὰ τὸν τύπον τὸν δειχϑέντα 
σοι ἐν τῷ ὄρει. 


Ir has been asked, in what was this τύπος exbibited to Moses? Was 
it by ocular vision; or by suggestion to the mind; or by words com- 
municated to Moses, descriptive of the form in which the tabernacle 
should be constructed? The answer to all such questions is very easy ; 
viz. that the subject is beyond the boundaries of human knowledge, so 
that we can know nothing more respecting it, than what Moses himself 
hus told us. But this is merely an assertion of the fact, that the τύπος 
was exhibited to him. He says nothing at all of the manzer in which it 
was exhibited. Consequently, the fact is all that we can kiow: and 
surely it is all that we need to know; for of what importance to us can 
the manner be, in which this revelation was made? The passage in 
Acts vii. 44, which speaks of the τύπον that Moses ἑωράκει, determines 
nothing, as it is not said whether he saw in a bodily or mental manner ; 
and the word ἑωράκει is plainly applicable to either. In 1 Chron. 
xxviii. 19, David, after having drawn a plan for the temple, says, Adi, 
which is in the writing from the hand of the Lord, i.e. made by 
Divine assistance ; DUT, he taught me, even all the work, IVIIFVY, 
réwov, i,e. of the plan. Yet there was no ocular disclosure. Conse- 
quently, the words used in our text will not determine the manner of the 
communication to Moses; and therefore we are not to consider it as 
capable of being definitely determined. ἢ 

It follows, of course, that the exhibition of a visible temple in heaven, 
to the view of Moses, of a temple having form and locality, cannot be. 
assumed; uniess we build upon that which has no’ foundation to support 
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it, The most that we can know of this subject is, that on Mount Sinai, 
the Lord revealed to Moses the τύπον of the tabernacle which he was to 
build; and thet this is merely a dxdderypa and σκιὰ of the heavenly one. 
Is it a ὑπόδειγμα, then, in a material sense, or in a spiritual, moral 
one? In the latter, without any reasonable doubt; for so the whole 
nature of the argument leads us to conclude. The apostle is not 
comparing one material tabernacle on earth, with another more 
magnificent one, of the same kind, in heaven; but a material earthly 
one, with one which the Lord made, which is οὗ χειραποίητος, and ob 
ταύτης τῆς κτίσεως, ch. ix. 11, i.e. which is spiritual and heavenly in its 
nature. The whole representation, then, comes to this: ‘ In heaven 
are truly and really all those things which the Jewish tabernacle and 
temple, with all their rites and offerings, only adumbrated. What is 
there, is reality in the highest and noblest sense; what is here, is 
comparatively only shadow and effigy. Christ does really there, what 
the high-priest has been accustomed to do figuratively and symbolically 
here. The temple here faintly represents (is ὑπόδειγμα and σκιὰ of), real 
spiritual existences and occurrences ¢here.” 

The very nature of the heavenly world, and of the apostle’s argument, 
is sufficient to show, that this is all that can be rationally deduced from 
the language which he employs. It wauld be just as rational to main- 
tain, that God has a local habitation, and a corporeal form visible to the 
eye, because the Scriptures speak of his fixed dwelling place in heaven 
( ΠΣ») , and of his hands, and eyes, and face, and heait, as it would 
be to suppose that the temple above, in which Christ ministers, possesses 
form, and is composed of material substance, like that which was built 
by the Jews. This was merely σκιὰ ; that is ἀλήϑεια, ὑπόστασις, i. 6. of 
heavenly, spiritual, divine ὑπύστασις, not earthly, visible, local matter. 

How to build the earthly tabernacle, Moses was instructed on the 
Mount. But whether a form of the same was presented to his vision, 
bodily or mental; or whether he was taught by words, what the τύπος 
should be, does not, (as we have seen), appear from Scripture; nor is it 
important for us to know. Enough to know, that the earthly tabernacle 
ia related to the heavenly one, only as shadow to substance ; and conse- 
quently, that our great High Prieat above, is exalted to a rank unspeak- 
ably higher than that of the Jewish high priest. 

All which Moses and the people of Israel saw upon Mount Sinai, the 
darkness, and smoke, the fire, the cloud, and the lightnings; the voice 
of the trumpet which they heard, and the quaking of the earth which 
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they felt, (Exod. xix. 17—20; ch. xx. 18—21; xxiv. 1,2.9, 10. 15—18: 
Heb. xii. 18—21); were manifestly symbols merely of the Divine 
presence, adapted to inspire the people with reverence and awe. In the 
same manner, the QI), or τύπος of the tabernacle to be built, was a 
symbol of what is heavenly or divine. It may just as well be argued 
from the clouds, and darkness, and fire, and lightning, and thunder, and 
earthquake of Sinai, that all these belong materially and formally to 
the heavenly world, as that the τύπος exhibited to Moses was an actually 
visible, material part of heaven. 

If, now, the tabernacle built by Moses, the greatest of all the Jewish 
prophets, Heb. iii. 2, was nothing more than an ἀντίζυπος of that in 
heaven, ch. ix. 23, 24; a mere σκιὰ of it, ch. viii. 5; then the temple 
built by Solomon, which was only an imitation of this, 1 Kings, viii. 1O—19; 
1 Chron. xxviii. 19; and that in after times, built by Zerubbabel, Ezrav. 1, 
seq. and which was less magnificent, ch. iii. 12, 13; must also be merely 
ἀντίτυποι and σκιαὶ of that-temple, of which Jesus is the priest. Conse- 
quently, the greater dignity of his priestly office may be obviously 
inferred, from this comparison. 


EXCURSUS XVI. 
Hes. 1x. 4.—Xpuooty ἔχουσα ϑυμιατήριον. 


THERE is great difficulty and much perplexity, among commentators, 
in regard to the ϑυμιατήριον here mentioned. Moses makes no mention 
of such a sacred utensil, as appertaining to the most holy place; neither 
does the description of Solomon’s temple, (modelled after the taber- 
nacle,) contain any information respecting it. θυμιατήριον, in its 
general sense, indicates any thing which contains ϑυμίαμα, or incense ; 
so that it may be applied either to an altar of incense, or to any pot 
or vesse], adapted for offering incense by burning it. Josephus applies 
ϑυμιατήριον to the altar of incense, Antiy. 111. 6. 8; and so some 
have applied the word, in the phrase under consideration, But it is a 
strong, if not conclusive objection to this, that the altar of incense was 
before the veil of the most holy place, and not within it, Exod. xxx. 
16; ch. xl. 6. 26. Moreover, this altar is called, in. Hebrew, 
rrwpr mama, Exod. xxxvii. 25, 2 Chron, xxvi. 19.16; ΠΩ MBN, 
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Exod. xl. 5; or, np “Wop F731, ch. xxx. 1. In Greek, it is named 
ϑυσιαστήριον, and ϑυσιαστῆριον S$ ϑυμιάματος. On this altar, moreover, 
daily offerings of incense were to be made, both morning and evening, 
ch, xxx. 1—8, The horns of it, once in each year, were to be sprinkled 
with blood, viz, on the great day of atonement ver. 10. But [ am 
unable to find any place which declares that this altar was carried 
within the veil, on the day just named, by the priest who offered incense 
before the Lord, On the contrary, the incense offered on that day 
was strewed on a vessel of burning coals, or a censer, i. 6, pan, or fire- 
pan, which the priest held in his hand, and carried with him into the 
most holy place, Lev. xvi. 12—14. The name of the vessel] was TAT, 
ver. 12. Exod. xxvii. 3; ch. xxxviii. 3. 1 Kings, vii. 50. 2 Chron. i iv 
22. Inch. xxvi. 19, this vessel is named nvvepa, and again in Ezek. 
vii. 11; in both which places the Septuagint have ϑυμιατήριον. Now, 
, nothing can be plainer, than that the TJM and MOP were dif- 
rent from the altar of incense, mop rat, Upon this, on the 
morning and evening of every day, offerings of ineense were made: 
and this altar stood before the veil, Exod. xxx. 6—8. On the day of 
atonement, also, the horns of it were to be sprinkled with blood, 
ver. 10; ch. xl. 5,26. But the incense before the Lord, which was 
to be offered in the inner sanctuary, was offered upon a MAM, pan of 
burning coals, Lev. xvi. 12. Uzziah was about to burn ineeise in this 
manner, when the priests withstood him, 2 Chron. xxvi. 16—19. Com- 
pare also the case of Nadab and Abihu, Lev. x. 1. 

That the incense altar was stationary, is plain from the dimensions 
assigned to it in Exod. xxx. 1, 2; viz. a cubit (i. 6. 1 4 foot) long, 
and broad; and two cubits in height. The removal of this by the 
high priest, into the most holy place, is out of the question, when we 
consider that it was made of eolid materials, probably metal of some 
kind. But the censers (fire-pans) were hand utensils, constructed for 
the very purpose of taking coals from the altar of burnt-offering, 
(where the fire was never suffered to become extinguished,) for the 
various uses of the temple, Lev. xvi. 12. The whole difficulty then, in 
our verse, amounts to this, viz, whether the χρυσοῦν ϑυμιατήριον, here 
mentioned, was.laid up or deposited in the most holy place. That 
there were several ϑυμιατήρια, or ΠΡ, is certain, from Exod, xxvii. 3; 
ch, xxxvili. 3. That the MANN, or ᾿ϑυβ(εήρων, which was employed 
by the high priest, was χρυσοῦν, i. 6. gilded, or (if you will) golden, is 
highly probable; indeed, one would suppose quite certain, seeing that 
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the altar of incense, (which was designed only for the every-day’s 
-offering of incense,) was to be overlaid with pure gold, Exod. xxx. 3. 
Much more may we well suppose, that the censer, (carried by the high 
priest into the ἅγια ἁγίων, on the most solemn of all days, viz. the 
day of atonement for the whole nation, was covered with gold, i. e. was 
χρυσοῦν, as the apostle calls it. Moses, indeed, has not given us any 
particular description of such a censer ; nor is it mentioned particularly 
in the description of Solomon's temple ; nor is it any where said in the 
Old Testament, that such a censer was laid up in the most holy place. 
But, as nothing can be more probable than that the censer was χρυσοῦν ; 
so nothing can be more probable than that it was deposited in the 
inner sanctuary. That a censer used for the most sacred of all the 
temple rites, on a day the most solemn of all the Jewish festival days, 
should be used for the common and every-day occasions of temple 
service, is highly improbable 3‘ especially when we consider, that every 
thing pertaining to the service of the inner sanctuary was regarded in 
a light that corresponded with the designation of that place, viz. ἅγια 
ἁγίων, or Dw wip, 

Besides, the writer of our epistle, so intimately acquainted with every 
thing that pertained to the temple, to its rites, and, indeed, to the whole 
Jewish economy, cannot be reasonably supposed to have mistaken the 
fact, relative to the materials of which the censer used on the great 
day of expiation was made, or to the place where it was deposited. 
How easily would those whom he addressed havé detected his error, 
and been led, of course, to think lightly of his accuracy, when matters 
so obyious escaped his notice! In short, all the objection against the 
account of our author is, that the Old Testament is silent in regard to 
the two particulars about the censer which he mentions, viz. that it was 
χρυσοῦν, and that it was deposited in the ἅγια dylwy. But surely 
silence, in such a case, is no contradiction; and the nature of the 
whole case is such, there can be no rational doubt that our author has 
made a correct statement. The want of correctness here, would have 
argued an ignorance on his part, which would have destroyed all his 
credit with those whom he addressed. 

If any apology be needed for dwelling so long on this subject, any 
one may find it by consulting the commentators, and learning the 
difficulties which have been made about it, and the charges of inac- 
curacy, or failure of memory, which have been meade against the writer 
of our epistle, on account of the clause χρυσοῦν ἔχρυσα ϑυμιατήριον. 
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Hes. 1x. 4.—'Ev ἧ στάμνος χρυσῆ ἔχουσα τὸ μάννὰ, καὶ ἡ ῥάβδος Ααρὼν 
ἡ βλαστήσασα, καὶ αἱ κλάκες τῆς διαϑήκης 


Burt there is another difficulty, in regard to the phrase under consider- 
ation. It is said, | Kings viii. 9, and 2 Chron. v. 10, that ‘‘ there was 
nothing in the ark, save the two tables which Moses put therein at 
Horeb.” This, no doubt, is true; but our author is speaking, in Heb. 
ix. 4, of the tabernacle as constructed and furnished by Moses, and not 
of the temple built some five hundred years afterwards; atill less, of the 
second temple, which, after the burning of the first by Nebuchadnezzar, 
must have lacked even the tables of the testimony or law. These were 
probably destroyed at the time when the first temple was. consumed, 
since we have no authentic intelligence respecting them afterwards. It 
is probable, too, that the first temple lacked both the pot of manna, and 
the rod of Aaron; at least, we have no account of their being deposited 
init. The probability is, that the ark, during its many removals by the 
Israelites after it was constructed, and in particular during its captivity 
by the Philistines, 1 Sam. iv. 11; v. 1; vi. 1. 21, was deprived of these 
sacred deposits; for we hear no more concerning them. Be this as it 
may, our author is fully justified, when, in describing the tabernacle, he 
attributes to it what the Pentateuch does; and that the pot of manna 
and Aaron's rod were laid up in the most holy place, and in the ark of 
the covenc'nt, may be seen in Exod. xvi. 32—34. Num. xvii. 10; (xvii. 25.) 
In both these passages, the Hebrew runs thus: Laid up JWI 1959, 
before the testimony, i.e. either before the ark containing the testimony ; 
or (which is altogether more probable,) before the testimony itself, i. e. 
the two tables which were in the ark. Consequently, they were laid up 
with the testimony, i. e. the two tables; and the account given by our 
author is strictly correct. 

It will be recollected, too, that it is the tabernacle made by Moses 
that he is describing throughout. As this was patterned after that which 
Moses ‘t had seen upon the mount,” and was built by workmen who had 
particular Divine assistance, Exod. xxxvi. 1, it was, of course, regarded 
by the Jews as the most perfect structure of all that had been erected for 
the worship of God. Perfect as it was, however, the apostle labours to 

sthow, that it was a mere shadow or image of the heavenly tabernacle, in 
which Jesus ministers. 
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HEB. 1x. 14.—"O¢ διὰ πνεύματος αἰωνίον ἑαυτὸν προσήνεγκεν ἅμωμον 
τῷ Θεῷ. 


Διὰ πνεύματος αἰωνίον is a difficult phrase, about the meaning of which 
a great variety of opinions have been formed. Some understand it of 
the Holy Spirit; and some manuscripts and versions redd ἁγίου instead 
of aiwviov. But in what respect the Holy Spirit rendered the offering of 
Christ perfect, (ἄμωμον,) it would be difficult to show from other parts 
of the Scriptures; which contain, so far as I have been able to discover, 
no assertions of a doctrine analogous to this. Others, as Ernesti, Capell, 
Outrein, Wolf, Cramer, Carpzoff, ὅσο. understand it of the Divine nature 
of Christ. But although the offering of Christ might be rendered of the 
highest value, on account of the dignity of his person, in consequence 
of the higher nature which dwelt in him ; yet the sacred writers represent 
him as having made atonement in his Awman nature, not in his Divine, 
Heb. ii. 14. 17, 18. Col. i. 21, 22. Phil. ii. 6—8. Heb. x. 5.10. 1 Pet. 
ii. 24, But, independently of this consideration, instances are wanting 
satisfactorily to prové, that πνεῦμα ἅγιον; or αἰώνιον, when applied to 
Christ, designates simply his Divine nature as such. 

Others consider πνεῦμα αἰώνιον as designating the idea of a victim, the 
sacrifice of which had perpetual efficacy to procure the pardon of sin; 
which is the ground of the epithet, αἰώνιον. Thus Noesselt, in his essay 
on this passage, contained in his Opuscula. But in this case, no usus 
loquendi can be alleged, to justify such an interpretation. 

Others, as Heinrichs, Schléusner, Rosenmiiller, Koppe, Jaspis, &c. 
consider πρεῦμα αἰώνιον as endless or immortal life, comparing it with 
ch. vii. 16. They place this in antithesis to the perishable nature of the 
beasts that were slain in sacrifice, and which are mentioned in the pre- 
ceding verse. The antithesis would then be thus: “ If mete perishable 
brutes, slain in sacrifice, effected external sanctification; how much 
more shall the offering of Christ, endowed with eternal life, or, with an 
immortal spirit, purify the conscience,” ἄς. To this view of the subject 
I was myself inclined, before I made special investigation of the word 
πνεῦμα, aa applied to Christ. In doing this, I found; beside the present 
instance, two other cases, in which it is pretty evidently applied to desig- 
nate his glorified state, in the world of spirits, in‘distinction from his 
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state of incarnation and humiliation. Thus, Rom. i. 3, 4, κατὰ νεῦμα 
ἁγιωσύνης designates a state of distinction from κατὰ σαρκὰ, the human 
nature of Christ, that was descended from David; ἐκ σπέρματος Δαβιδ, 
κατὰ σάρκα ...... υἱοῦ Θεοῦ ἐν δυνάμει, κατὰ πνεῦμαι Kara πνεῦμα 
ἁγιωσύνης here designates the condition, in which Christ was the exalted 
and powerful Son of God, viod Θεοῦ ἐν δυνάμει, compare Phil. 11, 8, 9. 
Heb. ii. 9, 10; i.e. it is descriptive of that spiritual majesty, ἁγιωσύνη, 
Tit, Ὁ, or éxaitation, which belongs to the Saviour in the heavenly 
world. So 1 Pet. iii. 18, ϑανατωθεὶς [Χριστὸς] μὲν σαρκὶ, ζωαποιηϑεὶς δὲ 
πνεύματι, i. δ. in his incarnate nature, subjected to sufferings and death ; 
in his spiritual [heavenly] nature or condition, enjoying happiness and 
glory. So in 1 Cor. xv. 45, the last Adam, i. e.Christ, is called πνεῦμα 
ξωοποιοῦν, in distinction from the ψυχὴ ζῶσα attributed to the first Adam. 
This could not be because Christ had an immortal soul, and Adam had 
only a living animal soul; for Adam too was immortal. It would seem, 
here, that πνεῦμα and ψυχὴ both designate a spiritual or tmmortal 
nature; but πνεῦμα here designates such a nature of ἃ higher order; 
and the antithesis is more fully made by ζωοποιοῦν and ζῶσαν, life-giving 
and living. 

With these texts Iam now inclined to believe the one in our verse 
is to be classed; and that the sense is to be given to it, which I have 
just expressed, viz. in his eternal state or condition, i. e. his heavenly 
one, Christ presented his offering, &c. As to διὰ, there is no difficulty 
in making such a translation of it. It is frequently used with the 
genitive in order to denote the quality, condition, circumstances, or 
means, that have relation to any thing or person; 6. g. 2 Cor. iii. 11, 
διὰ δόξης, i. q. ἐν δόξῃ in the other clause of the verse, and in ver. 8, 9, 
and equivalent plainly to ἔνδοξος. So Rom. ii. 27, διὰ γράμματος, with 
the Scripture, i.e. having the Scripture, διὰ περιτομῆς, with circum- 
ciston, i. 6. circumcised; Rom. iv. 11, δι᾿ ἀκροβυστίας, uncircumcised ; 
Phil. i. 20, εἴτε διὰ ζωῆς εἴτε διὰ ϑανάτου, whether living or dying. 
Compare also διὰ in Rom. xiv. 20; ch. viii, 25. Heb. xii. 1. See 
Wahl on διὰ, ‘No. 3, a. b. Matthia, § 580. e. 

In confirmation of this exegesis, it may be added, that in ver. 11, 12, 
the blood of Christ is expressly affirmed to be offered by him in the 
heavenly sanctuary. If ver. 14 contains substantially a recognition ot 
the eqyid’ or the like sentiment, (which it seems to do,) then διὰ πνεύ- 
μάγος αἴωνιρυ may well refer to the eternal spiritual nature or condition 
of the Saviour in glory, who presented himself, in the heavenly temple, 
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with such a nature, as a spotless offering to God, and procured that 
pardon and purification which the sinner needs. With this interpreta- 
tion Storr substantially accords, who renders διὰ πνεύματος alwylov by 
“in dem Zustande der ewigen Herrlichkeit,” or “kraft seines herr- 
lichen Zustandes,” in the state of eternal glory, or by virtue of his 
glorious state. That Christ was himself both the offering and the priest 
who presented it; is plain from Heb. ix. 11—14, and Eph. v. 2. 
Heb; x. 10. 

Respecting ἃ phrase so difficult as the above, much confidence would 
not be bécoming. I have laid before the reader different interpretations ; 
and if he is dissatisfied with that which I have preferred, he can choose 
another that will give im more satisfaction. 
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HEB. 1X. 28.—Otrw καὶ ὁ Χριστὸς ἅκαξ προσενεχϑεὶς, εἷς τὰ πολλῶν 
ἀνενεγκεῖν ἁμαρτίας. 


‘'HE importance of the phrase, and the many constructions put upon it 
that are inconsistent with the usus loquendi of the sacred writers, render 
it desirable accurately to determine its meaning. To bear sin, then, is 
to suffer the punishment due to it, i. e. to take upon one’s self the con- 
sequences of sin, or to subject one’s self to its consequences. The phrase 
is eometimes used for exposure to the consequences of sin; e.g. Lev. 
v.17. 1, compare ver. 3—5; ch. vii. 18. To bear iniquity, (TY, Ν 3) 
means also, to be cut off from the congregation of God's people, Lev. 
xx, 17. Numb. ix. 13; it means, 20 die or perish, Numb. xviii. 22. 32. 
Exod. xxviii. 43. Lev. xxiv. 15, 16. ‘So it is sometimes employed aa a 
general expression, to designate any kind of sufferings borne or inflicted 
in consequence of sin; as in Numb. xiv. 33, 34, where, in the thirty- 
third verse, Ye shall bear your whoredoms, means, Ye shall bear the 
consequences of them ; just as in ver. 34, Fe shall bear your iniquities, 
means, Ye shall bear or endure the consequences of them, Thus is 
the phrase employed where the subject in question is one’a own sins, 
But, ᾿ 

2. To béar the gins of others, is to bear.or endure the suffering or 
penalty due to them. So in Heb. ix. 96, duapriag. means the cones- 
2 ς 29 A 
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quences of sin, or penalty due toit. In Lam. ν. 7, Jeremiah represents 
the afflicted people of Israel as saying, ‘* Our fathers have sinned, and 
are no more, and we have borne their iniquities,” 41230 ony. So 
in Ezek. xviii. 19, 20, fo bear the iniquity of another, τ means, to die or 
perish on his account, ver. 20, compare ver. 17. Isa. liii. 4, he bore our 
distresses, NW) apn, he carried [or bore] our sorrows, a2 2D 
is explained in ver. ‘5, by he was wounded for our transgressions, 
ΘΕΌ 22779, he was smitten on account of our transgressions, 
ME ἈΞΊΩ. So NW2 means, ἐό suffer, Prov. xix. 19. Micah 
vii, 9; as does the corresponding Greek word βασξάζω, in Gal. v. 10, 
and φέρω, in Heb. xiii. 13. "Avagépw has the same sense as φέρω and 
βαστάζω, when used in such a connexion, and corresponds to the Hebrew 
ΝΣ and bap, So Peter says of Jesus, ἀνήνεγκε---τὰς ἁμαρτίας ἡμῶν, 
in his own body, on the cross, 1 Pet. ii. 24; to explain which he adda, 
by whose stripes ye are healed; i. 6. Jesus suffered the penalty due to 
our sins, in his own body, on the cross; and, by his sufferings, our 
obligation to the penalty ceases. The passage is quoted from Isa. liii. 
4, 5, which has the same meaning as ch. lili. 11, 12; and hete we have, 
He bore their sins, 22D ony, he bore [or carried] the sins of many, 
Nw) DAT NOM, A comparison of all these instances, (more might be 
adduced,) will serve to show how plain and uniform the scripture idiom 
is, in respect to the sense attached to the phrase bearing the sin either 
of one’s self or of others. It always means, either ‘‘ actual suffering of 
the consequences due to sin,” or, *‘ exposure to suffer thein, obligation 
to suffer them.” 

That ἁμαρτίας, Heb. ix. 28; may mean, and does medn, the conse- 
quences of sin, or penalty of it; is plain, (1.) From the impossibility, 
that the passage here can have any other sense. The moral turpitude 
of our sins, Jesus did not take upon himself; nor remove it, (as it is in 
itself considered ;) but the consequences of them he prevented, by his 
own sufferings. (2.) The corresponding.Hebrew words, FNGT, ty; and 
wR, all mean, punishment or penalty of sin, as well as sin, or iniquity 
itself. 

The sentiment of the clause, then, clearly is, that-Jesus, by his death, 
(which could take place but once,) endured the penalty that our sins 
- deserved, of bore the sorrows due to us. But this general expression is 
not to bp ‘understood, as if the writer meant to say, with philosophical 
preciaton; that the sufferings of Jesus were in all respects, and considered 
in evéry point of view, an exact and specific guid pro quo, as it regards 
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the penalty threatened against sin. A cuilty conscience, the Saviour had 
not; efernal punishment, he did not suffer; despair of deliverance, he 
did not entertain. It is altogether unnecessary to suppose that the 
writer meant to be understood here with metaphysical exactness. But, 
that vicarious suffering is here designated,-seems to be an unavoidable 
conclusion, as well from the usus [oqguendi of the Scriptures, as from the 
nature of the argument through the whole of ch. ix. and x. 
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Hen. x, 5.—Zépa δὲ κατηρτάσω por. Pa. xl. 7. % DvD DIN, i.e. 
mine ears hast thou opened. 


But how could the LXX. render the Hebrew expression here, by 
σῶμα κατηρτίσω por? And how could the apostle follow them in this 
rendering ; and even build an argument on such a translation, in order 
to establish the proposition, that the blood of goats and bullocks could 
not avail to take away sin? Questions, which have exceedingly per- 
plexed commentators, and over which most of them have chosen to pass 
in silence. It is, indeed, much better to be silent, than to speak that 
which is erroneous, or will mislead the unwary. Still the ingenious 
inquirer, who wishes to see every difficulty fairly met, is offended with 
silence on a subject of such a nature, and cannot well resist a secret 
inclination to attribute it more to want of knowledge, or to want of 
candour, than to real prudence and discretion. At least, we ought 
freely to confess our ignorance where we feel it, and not affect to be 
profoundly wise about things of which we may not venture to speak, 
or are not able to speak, either to our own satisfaction, or to that 
of others. 

Cappelli, Ernesti, and some other critics, strive to maintain the pro- 
bability, that the Septuagint reading in Ps. xl. 7, was formerly driov 
κατηρτίσω μοι, which by some accident has been changed, and the 
text of the apostle, in the New Testament, adapted to it. But of this 
there is no proof. Indeed, there is manifest proof that the apostle 
‘originally wrote σῶμα in ver, 5, by a comparison with it of his expres- 
sion in ver. 10. 
ss 293 
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The difficulty cannot be met, then, by a change of the text; much 
less hy such a change, when it is not authorised By nie of the laws of 
sound criticism, and is against the context. 

Were it not that the Septuagint contains the expression δῶμα xatnp- 
tiew por, I should be inclined to believe that it was merely a paren- 
thetic circumstance, thrown in by our author, in order to explain the 
object of his quotation. In sacrifice and offering thou hast πὸ delight, 
says the personage who is dpeaking. But what is to take their place? 
is the natural inquiry. What shall be substituted for them? Σῶμα 
κατηρτίσω μοι, is the anawer, i. e. my body, which I am to offer asa 
sacrifice, is to come in their place; this will be a sacrifice acceptable, 
efficacious. In short, if the Septuagint did not contain the expression, 
we might conclude that the writer of the epistle added it in order to 
convey the sentiment of the whole passage in some such manner as the 
following : ‘‘ In sacrifice and oblation I have no pleasure;” my body 
hast thou adapted, viz. for oblation, i. e, as if the writer had said, 
The speaker means, that Ais own body was to take the place of sacri- 
fice and oblation.” 

But as the Septuagint text now is, we are compelled to believe that 
the apostle has quoted it, and applied it to his purpose. Has he then 
made any substantial part of his argument to depend on the clause in 
‘question? «An inportant inquity, which may go some way towards 
removing the difficulties that the clause presents. 

Ia ver. 8, §, the writer presents the argument deduced from his 
quotation, in the following manner. ‘‘ First, he says, sacrifice, and 
offering, and holocausts, and sin-offerings, thou hast no delight in, 
neither dost thou desire; (which are offered agreeably to the require- 
ments of the law;) next, he says, Lo, I come to do thy will! 
He abolishes the first, then, in order to establish the second.” That 
is, he sets aside the efficacy of ritual sacrifices and offerings, and 
establishes the efficacy of a Saviour’s obedience unto death; compare 
Phil. ii, 8. 

Now, in this conclusion, there is nothing dependent on the clause 
νὥμα xarnprige po. The antithesis of legal offerings, is doing the will 
of Ged, ver. 9, viz. the obedience of the Saviour in offering up his 
body, ver. 20. This last verse describes, indeed, the manner in which 
the obedience in question was rendered. But the argument, as expressed 

“i the eighth. and ninth verses, is not made to depend on the manner 
of the obedience; for the object of the writer here, ig to show the 
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nullity of the Levitical sacrifices for spiritual purposes, end the faet that 
the Old Testament discloses this, and intimates their abolition. 

I must regard, then, the use of σῶμα κατηρτίσω μοι by the apostle, as 
rather an éncidental circumstance, than as an essential one. He found 
it in the text of the Septuagint which he used. It was well adapted 
for the particular purpose he had in view; as it turned the mind of the 
reader to Christ, as the true expiatory victim, rather than to the sacri- 
fices prescribed by the law... It was altogether accordant with the 
general tenor of the passage which he was citing, and the concluaion 
which he was to adduce from it. But he does not make (as we have 
seen) the force of his argument to depend upon it. Were this the fact, 
and were we to suppose (and we have no eritical evidence for believing 
the contrary) that the Hebrew text stood, in his day, 88 it now atands ; 
it would be a case in point, to prove the extent to which the sacred 
writers have deemed it proper to employ the argumentum ad hominem, 
and adapt their reasonings to the modes of explaining the Scriptures 
practised by their readers. As it now is, I do not feel that much 
dependence can be placed on it, to establish a proposition of this nature; 
for, on the whole, I must view the employment of the phrase, as found 
in the Septuagint, rather incidental, than essential to the writer's pur- 
pose. Still, thus much is clearly decided by the case before us, viz, 
that the apostles did not feel under obligation in all respects to adhere 
to a literal use of the sacred text, but quoted ad sengum rather than od 
literam. Even σῶμα κατηρτίσω μοι may be brought within the general 
limits of an ad sensum quotation, as Storr hag remarked ; for preparing 
a body, in this case, is preparing it for an offering—to he devoted to 
the service of God. Now, this is a species of obedience of the highest 
nature, If a body were given to the Saviour, which he voluntarily 
devoted to death, Phil. ii. 8, then were his ears indeed opened, or, he wee 
truly obedient. The implication of the phrase σῶμα κατηρτίσω pat, in 
the connexion where it stands, is, that this body was to be a victim, 
instead of the legal sacrifices; of course, a devotednegs of the highest 
nature is implied. Ad sensum, then, in a general point of view, the 
text may be regarded as cited; and this, Shanes: ig all at which the 
New Testament writers aim. 

One more difficulty, however, remains, It is alleged, that Pa. xl, 
cannot well be applied to the Mesgiah. It rather belongs to David 
himself. How then could the writer pf our epistla appeal to it, for ὁ 
proof that the obedience unto death, of the Messiah, waa to accomplish 
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what the Jewish sacrifices could not, viz. a removal of the penalty due 
to sin? 

That there are difficulties in the way of interpreting this psalm, as 
originally having had direct respect to the Messiah, every intelligent 
and candid reader must allow. For it may be asked, (1.) What was the 
deliverance from impending destruction, which Ps. xl. 2—3, [1, 2,] 
describes? On what occasion was the song of gratitude for deliverance 
uttered? ver. 4—6, [3—5.] (2.) How could the iniquities of him, 
‘¢ who knew no sin,” take hold of him? ver. 13. [12.] (3.) How could 
the Messiah anticipate such troubles, as are alluded to in ver. 12—14. 
}11—13;] and particularly, how can he, who, when suspended on the 
cross, prayed that his enemies might be forgiven, be supposed to have 
uttered such imprecations as are contained in ver. 15, 16. [14, 15] ? 

To avoid the difficulties to which these questions advert, some have 
supposed, that the first and last parts of the psalm in question relate to 
David, while ver. 7-—9. [6—8,] contain a prediction respecting the 
Messiah; at least, that they are spoken concerning him. But it is not 
easy to conceive how more than one person can be spoken of throughout 
the psalm, it being all of the same tenor, and throughout appearing to 
be made up of words spoken by a suffering person, who had indeed been 
delivered from some evils, but was still exposed to many more. 

Others have maintained, that the whole psalm relates only to David ; 
and that consequently the writer of our epistle accommodates his argument 
to the Jewish allegorical explanation of it, probably current at the time 
when he wrote. Among these are some, whose general views of theology 
are far from coinciding with those of the neological class of critics. But 
there is a difficulty in regard to this, which must be felt by every reflect- 
ing and sober-minded man. How could the apostle employ as sound 
and scriptural argument, adapted to prove the insufficiency of the Jewish 
sacrifices, an interpretation of Scripture not only allegorical, but with- 
out any solid foundation? And how could he appeal to it, as exhibiting 
the words of the Saviour himself, when David was the only person whom 
it concerned? If the Old Testament has no other relation to the Messiah, 
than what is built upon interpretations that are the offspring of fancy 
and ingenious allegory; then how can we show, that the proof of a 
Messiah deduced from it is any thing more than fanciful or allegorical ? 
And, εἶα it consistent with sound integrity, with sincere and upright 
re ‘to truth, to press the Hebrews with an argument, which the 
writer himself knew to have no solid basis? Or if he did not know this, 
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then in what light are we to regard him, as an interpreter of Scripture, 
and a teacher of Christian principles ? 

Considerations such as these questions suggest, render it difficult to 
admit the opinion under examination, without abandoning some of the 
fundamental principles, on which our confidence in the real verity of the 
word of God rests. αὶ 

Nor does that scheme of interpretation, which admits a double sense 
of Scripture, relieve aur difficulties. This scheme explains so much of 
the psalm, as will most conveniently apply to David, as having a literal 
application to him; and so much of it as will conveniently apply to the 
Messiah, it refers to him. Truly a great saving of labour in investi- 
gation, and of perplexity and difficulty, might apparently ba made, if we 
could adopt such an expedient! But the consequences of admittitg 
such a principle should be,well weighed. What book on earth has a 
double sense, unless it is a book of designed enigmas? And even this 
has but one real meaning. The heathen oracles indeed could say, Aio 
te, Pyrrhe, Romanos passe rincere; but can such an equivogue be 
admissible into the oracles of the living God? And if a literal sense, 
and an occulé sense can, at one and the same time, and by the same 
words, be conveyed; who that is uninspired shall tell us what the occudé 
sense is? By what laws of interpretation is it to be judged? By none 
that belong to human language; for other books than the Bible have’ 
not a double sense attached to them. 

For these and such like reasons, the scheme of attaching a double 
sense to the Scriptures is inadmissible. It sets afloat all the fanda- 
mental principles of interpretation, by which we arrive at established 
conviction and certainty, and casts us upon the boundless ocean of ima- 
giration and conjecture, without rudder or compass. 

If it be said, that the author of our epistle was inspired, and therefore 
he was able correctly to give the ocexl¢ sense of Ps. xl. 7—9, [6—8 ;] 
the answer is obvious, The writer, in deducing his argument from these 
verses, plainly appeals to an interpretation of them which his readers 
would recognize, and to which, he took it for granted, they would pro- 
bably consent. Otherwise, the argument could have contained nothing 
in it of a convincing nature to them; as the whole of it must have rested, 
in their minds, upon the bare assertion and imagination of the writer. 

May not the whole quotation, then, be merely in the way of accommo- 
dating the language of the Old Testament, in order to express the 
writer's own views? Such cases are indeed frequent in the New Testa- 
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ment. God says -by the prophet Hosea, “ When Israel was a child, 
then.I-loved him, and called my Son out of Egypt,” ch. xi. 1. Now, this 
is not prediction, but narratian. But when Matthew deseribes the 
flight of Joseph and Mary, ‘with the ‘infant Jesus, to Egypt, he says, 
“This took place, so that this passage of Scripture [in Hosea] had an 
accomplishment, iva πληρώϑῃ, κι τ᾿ A." Now, here is, evidently, nothing 
more than a similarity of events; so that what is said of Israel, God's 
son in ancient times, might be affirmed of his Son Jesus, in later times, 
in a still higher sense, and in a similar manner. May not the writer of 
our epistle have accommodated the language of Ps. xl., in a similar way ? 
May he not have merely expressed his own views in language borrowed 
from the Old Testament, without intending to aver, that (as it stands in 
the original Scriptures) it has the same meaning which he now gives to it? 

This would indeed relieve, in a great measure, the difficulties under 
which the passage labours, if it could be admitted, But the nature of 
the writer's argument geems to forhid the admission of it. He had 
asserted (which was entirely opposed to the feelings and belief of most 
Jewish readers) that ‘ the blood of bulls and goats could not take away 
sin.” What was the proof of this? His own authority; or that of the 
Jewish Scriptures? Clearly he makes an appeal to the latter; and 
argues, that, by plain implication, they teach the inefficacy of Jewish 
sacrifices, and the future rejection of them. Consequently, we cannot 
admit here a mere expression of the writer’s own sentiments in language 
borrowed from the Old Testament. 

Another suppositidn, however, remains to be examined, in regard to 
the subject under consideration ; which is, that Ps. xl. relates throughout 
to the Messiah. This is certainly a possible case. I mean that there is 
no part of this psalm which may not be interpreted so as to render its 
relation to the Messiah possible, without doing violence to the laws of 
language and interpretation. To advert to the objections suggested on 
page 398: it may be replied to the first, that the enemies of the Saviour 
very often plotted against hia life and endeavoured to destroy it, and 
that he, as often, escaped out of their hands until he voluntarily gave up 
himself to death. The thanksgivings, in the first part of Ps. xl., may 
relate to some or all of these escapes. If it be replied, that the writer of 
our epistle represents the psalm as spoken when the Messiah was 
εἰσερχόμενος εἰς τὸν κόσμον, coming, [i.e. about to come,] into the world, 
and theréfore before lus birth; the answer is, that the phrase by no 
means implies, of necessity, that the Messiah uttered the sentiments here 
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aecribed to him, before his ificarnation, but during it. Elsepydyevog, 
entering, being entered, or when ke hid entered into thé world, he said, 
Θυσιὰ, κ. τι Δ. That the Saviour prayed to God, gave thanks, matle sup- 
plications and deprecations, as men do, need not be proved to any 
reader of the evangelists. On what particular occasion in the Messiah's 
life, the words in Ps. xl. 7—9, were uttered, it is needless to inquire. 
Indeed, that they were ever formally and ad literam uttered, it is quite 
needless to show; inasmuch as all which the psalmist intenda by the 
expression of them is, that they should be descriptive of his true cha~ 
racter; which would be such, that we might well suppose him to utter 
them, or, that they would be appropriate to him. In a word, the 
psalmist represents the Messiah as uttering them, merely in order to 
exhibit the true nature of the Messiah's character. 

The second objection appears, at first view, more formidable. How 
could the sinless Messiah be represented as suffering for his own iniquities. 
Plainly, I answer, he could not be. The iniquities of others might be 
laid upon him; as the Scriptures plainly testify that they were, (] Pet. 
ii. 24. Heb. ix. 28. Isa. liii. 4, 5. 12;) i. 6. he might suffer on account 
of the sins of others, or in their stead; but as to sins of his own, he had 
none to answer for. The whole strength of the objection, however, lies 
in the version of the word ny, (Ps. xl. 13,) which the objector trans- 
lates my iniguities, sins, transgressions. But who that is well acquainted 
with the Hebrew idiom, does not know, that ἵν means, punishment, 
calamity, misfortune, as well as iniquity, &c.? David, when he was 
chased away from Jerusalem by his rebel son, calls his calamity his TY. 
Perhaps the Lord, says he, will look favourably ‘WA, on my calamity, 
2 Sam. xvi. 12; for his SIN it was not, in this case. Compare Psalm 
xxxi. 11. Isa. v. 18. A Concordance will supply other cases, parti- 
cularly cases where the meaning is penalty, punishment. Analogous to 
the case of iY, we have seen to be that of ANDI and YW; see on 
ch. ix. 28, Excursus x1x. In Ps. xl. 13, then, my may, agreeably 
to the usws loquendi, be translated, calamities, distresses ; and that these 
came upon the Messiah Caren, ) will not be doubted. 

So, in 2 Cor. v. 21, ἁμαρτίαν ἐποίησε, i. 6. God made Christ a sin 
offering, or, subjected him to calamity; and in Heb. ix. 26, ἀϑέτησιν 
ἁμαρτίας means, a removing of the calamitous consequences of sin. 

The third objection may be very briefly answered. Nothing can be 
easier than to suppose the Messiah might, at any period of his public 
life, have anticipated severe trials, and have deprecated them; as we 
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"knew full well, how atrongly he deprecated his ‘final sufferings whea he 
was in the garden of Gethsemane. That he should formally and lite- 
rally use the identical words of the fortieth psalm, was not necessary ; 
but that he should have been in a condition, such as the language theie 
describes, is all that is necedsary to justify the application of the psalm 
to him. 

In regard to the last objection, which has respect to the emprecations 
contained in the latter part of Ps. xl., they may be, and probably are, 
viewed ina different light by different persons. Consnlered as simple 
maledictions, they would be unworthy of the psalmist, or of the Messiah. 
But as denunciations against the impenitent and persevering enemies of 
God and of David, or of Christ, they present themselves to the mind in 
a very different light. David did frequently utter denunciations against 
his enemies. So did Christ against his; e. g. against the Scribes and 
Pharisees, against Jerusalem, and against the Jewish nation. Yet who 
will say, that this was for want of tenderness in him, οἱ of benevolent 
feelings towards those who were his enemies? No one can say this, who 
considers the whole of his character, as represented by the evangelists. 
If then he might, and did in fact, utter denunciations against his enemies 
and persecutors, he might be represented as doing this by the psalmist, 
without any error committed in so doing. 

The objections, then, do not appear to be of a conclusive nature, 
which are made to the application of the fortieth psalm to the Messiah. 
Still, I freely acknowledge, that had not the New Testament referred to 
this pealm, as descriptive of the work of the Messiah, I should have been 
satisfied, in general, with the application of it to David himself, or even 
to the people of Israel collectively considered. Yet a minute consider- 
ation of ver. 7, 8, [6, 7,] certainly might serve to suggest some difficulty, 
in respect to such an application. Obedzence is there represented as the 
substitute for sacrifices. So the writer of our epistle understood it, 
And it is said to be written in the sacred volume, that this would be the 
case respecting the individual whose obedience is there described. Is 
this anywhere written respecting the obedience of David? Is the obe- 
dience of the Jewish nation anywhere represented as a sudstitute for 
eucrifices? Rather, did not a part of their obedience consist in offering 
them ? 

Afver all, however, the whole passage might, perhaps, be construed as 

y affirming, that obedience is more acceptable to God than sacrifice, 
that this is eo declared in other Scriptures. Compare 1 Sam. xv. 2 
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Ps. 1. 9, seq.s Tea. i, 11. δόη. ΑἹ least, this mode of interpreta@om” 
must be admitted to bé a possible one. 

Let us grant, then, what cannot fairly be denied, thet the fortieth 
psalm, according to general laws of interpretation, might be applied to 
David. Is it not equally plain, that there is nothing in it which may not, 
without doing any violence to the laws of language, be applied to David's 
Son, in a still higher and nobler sense? After what has been suggested, in 
respect to this application, I shall venture to consider the application 
itself as possible. 

Here then is represented a case of the following kind. A psalin com- 
posed by ἀπ inspired writer, is (in itself considered, i. 6. the words or 
diction being simply regarded,) capable of an application to David, or to 
the Son of David, the Messiah. To whom shall it be applied by us? 
If there be nothing but simply the psalm itself to direct our interpre- 
tation, the answer must be, “4 Τὸ David ;” for the natural application of 
the words of Scripture, (which in themselves are not necessarily predic- 
tions,) is to the persons in being when they were written. But if we 
have a good reason for making the application of them in a prophetic 
sense, to some future personage, then ought we to make such an appli- 
cation. Consequently, the question in respect to the application of the 
fortieth psalm depends on the fact, whether we have sufficient reason to 
construe it as prediction, i. e. as descriptive of a personage who was to 
appear at a future period, viz. of David's Son. In itself it is capable of 
such an explanation. Paul has actually made such an application of it. 
The nature of the case shows, too, that the Hebrews of that time were 
accustomed so to explain it; for otherwise, the argument of the apostle 
would not have been admitted as of any force by his readers. Whence 
did the Hebrews derive such an interpretation? Or, (which is of higher 
rooment,) how could the apostle appeal to Ps. xl. 7, 8, for proof of the 
efficacy of Christ's obedience unto death, as well as of the inefficacy of 
ritual sacrifices? This appeal, then, under such circumstances as show 
that the stress of his argument lies upon the meaning he gives to the 
passage of Scripture which he quotes, settles the question how the 
fortieth. psalm is to be interpreted, with all those who admit the authority 
of the writer of our epistle, either as a teacher of Christian doctrine, or 
an expositor of the word of God, At all events, it cannot be shown, 
that the fortieth psalm has no original relation to the Messiah. To show 
that it is capable of another interpretation, is effecting nothing. The 
second psalm, and all other psalms relating to Christ, borrow their: ; 
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Hitigery—their costume, from the times when they ware Written, and the 
persons, manners, and customs then existing; and of course, ia a greater 
or less degree, appear at first view to relate only to them. In describ- 
ing the future King of the Jews, the writers of ancient times yould naty- 
rally borrow their irhagery from the kings of that day. But to affirm, 
that becquse they did this, they had reference, and could have reference, 
only to the kings of their times, woyld be a position as little consistent 
with the principles of language and interpretation, aa it is with the 
numerous declarations of the writers of the New Testament. 

It will be easily perceived, that in admitting the possibility of applying 
the 40th Psalm to David, I have admitted that verses 7 and 8 may be 
interpreted, as expressing merely the general principle, that obedience is 
better than sacrifices. But if we suppose, with the writer of our epistle, 
that David, when he composed this psalm, meant to intimate, that this 
obedience was to be “ obedience unto death, even the death of the 
cross,” then must it follow, of course, that the psalm is altogether inap- 
plicable to David; for neither his obedience nor death, nor that of any * 
other person, (the Messiah excepted,) could supersede the ritual of the 
Mosaic law, and prepare the way for its abolition. Supposing, then, 
the apostle to have mghtly interpreted the words of Ps. xl., (and who 
shall correct Ais exegesis?) the impropriety of applying the psalm to 
David is plain; and the propriety of referring it to the Messiah needs no 
farther vindication. 


FINIS 
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